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llie ■^^e-coihple&oned ’was to two wives, ' Kunti 

und Madri.^ • ■ 


The councilxjf elders at Ifetinapur woiild not atxept a 
blind pnn^' as their ilabaiaja. Dhh'tafashtrajras. se^ -aside 

■nn^tritliQfnDHTrjrr "K/a TT-nc- 



^2piTf, 


The reign of Pdndu is obscure, and After 

awhile he abdicated the thrQne„and went into tne''5i^hgle, 
and-spent his time in hunting. Subsequent^ he died in 
the jungle,, leaving three sons by Kunti andW-o sons -by 
Madri. There was a contest between his two mdov.-s as'to 
who should bum herself with his remains, hlkdri’ rileaded , 


;that she was the youngest and most beloved, aid 

lla ih 


the most likely to comfort the^ dead Maharaja ih thST®’^^' 
of shades.- Accordingly Madri perished on the funer^-phe, .. 
and Kunri returned with the five sons ofPandu tb.the pA'ace . 
of Hasfin^pur. The three sons of Kunti were named Tl^-, 
hishthira, Bhima, and Aijuna. The two sons of Madr> 
named Nakula and Sahadava- ''i 

^leanwhile Dhritarashtra the blind became ^'la!M'' 2 ja df 
Hastinipur. Indeed after the abdication of ^ndii there 
was no dtemative ; for there was no one left bf.t thd blind 


pnnce. Bhishma, however, was still mim'stei;.|3r jnaP^ger 


of the Raj. Dhritardshtra had several sons, buV ooiy t]''o,pf 
any note, nameh', Durjodhana the eldest, and his br^tnet 
Duhsasana, The, sons of Dhritarashtra were called^ tne 
Rauravas, after a cerjiote ancestor called .Kura, Tl^cy 
thus ’idistinguishedv^ni their cousins, the dye sons,efiP^\tiu, 
who 'were known}&;^e Pandavas. -j, . 

, 'ni;^ Kauravai ^'andi-fPdndavas were ibrought up -im^e 
old ‘palace at H®tina;pur. Bhishm^ the patriarch, q.^e. 
familti^.' was by .i^his time too old to'- teach the- 
ireneration. A "'tutor or preceptor was engaged haP«=d 


A "'tutor or preceptor was eng^ed 
'Drpna.' He was an exiled prince fi-om Pancbala, who .A 
refuge, at -the court of tt^astinapur. Pancbala Ic' ^.o 
ih^Vsgjith-efistVAcwas a Raj situated on the" -lower 


-'K.' 


i 'kbk birtH of 'Kubti w'obscared by a re]!|^'ons myth.. Madri 51-=^- 


2 This story v:zs currCTp! cmoag? 


the (^eel3. It is 


reto!<t in- 
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Asoka vras a man of blood. Apart from his tots as'. 
massacres, he sacrificed thousands of animals and birds tc 
the gods of the Brahmans. Afteru-ards he changed ha 
religion and became a follower of Buddha. He promul- 
gated a religion of moral duty; and his edicts, sculptnrea 
on rocks and pillars, remain to this day in all parts of Ms 
empire. 

The edicts of Asoka taught the merits of goodness, virtue, i 
io\ung-kindnKs, and religion, as summed up in the one 
word, Dharma. They taught that all people should render- 
dutifial sendee to father and mother ; kindness and help to 
kinsfolk, neighbours, and acquaintance ; filial veneration to 
spiritual pastors; reverence and almsgiving to Brahman 
priests and Buddhist monks; respect and obedience to 
masters; fhigality and temperance; abstinence 'from evil-, 
speaking and slandering; fondness towards servants and 
dependants; and kindness towards all living creatures. 

Asoka abolished the slaughter of animals. throughout his >. 
’dominions, whether for food or sacrifice. He established i 
public hospitals for sick people, and also for sick animal 
;He appointed public teachers to instruct the people i 
'moral conduct. The memory of Asoka has died out c 
Tndia, but his teachings bear Suit to this day : for the Hindu 
are more tender to living creatures than any other nation 
and are ever kind to kinsfolk and neighbours. 

About the time when Asoka was reigning in India, the 
independent Grssko-Baktrian kingdom in Central Asia bs- 
:ame an empire. Subsequently, under successive kings, 
he Gimko-Baktrians e.vtended their supremacy over the 
’unjab and the upper course of the Ganges. About a 
imdred years before Christ, they were driven out of 
entral Asia by the Indo-Scythians ; but they left thefr ' 
ark in art and religion which remains to this day. Greel 
sculptures are found amidst the ruins of Buddhist temples. 
Greek gods and Greek inscriptions are stamped on the 
coins of old Hindu Rajas. 

■ The historj' of the Indo-Scythian kings is unknown. 
They were doubtless of the class which ancient writers 
placed- under the Greek name of Scythian. They came 
from the ^tward to the banks of the O.vus. Later on they 
were pressed towards the east and south by other hordes of 
the same character. They swept in successive waves through 
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beh^’ech the_ Ganges. 'aijd the Junina.'*: The of, 

Panchdia was , named .Drupada. '■ Drona had a feud witK,<' 
Dnipada, and- became an tecile. He married: .a daughter • 
of the house (jf Hastinapur, and. had a son, ‘netted Aswatt- 
hdma. ’’He became f preceptor of the young princes ,'ibf 
Hastii.aStr, on the condition that when they were'; fidJy 
i-efsed Ja the .tcj^vof arms, they should help hirri 'to Ub [ 
reveng(?l^n.!^a5ri'Drupada. ;/ 

There. was soon a jealousy, between the Kauravas and] 
ihe Pdndavas. It Avas a question who should succeed^fto 
be- Raj-; Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, ' or ^ 
yudhisruhira, the eldest of the Pdndavas. Yudhishthira was c 
lot given to fighting, and never proved himself a Avarriori j 
Cut Duryodhana Avas jealous of the strength of Bhi'ma, th’e 4 
second Pdndava, who was the giant of the family. He > 
nixed drills in Bhlma’s food ; and Avhen the giant Avas in I 
X deep sleep, he threw him into the Ganges. Bhrma Avas 
tj*A;ucd by some of the Ndga people, and retifmed to 
^lastindpur; but the strife betAveen Duryodhana and the 
E’andavas still remained. ‘ ' 

Drona took great pains in teaching all the young pen, I 
but h.e.Jia<i-a._speciaLleanirigjlo.w.ards the.Pandavak j He ^ 
taught Yudhishthira the use of the spear, but pothing ^ 
would -tmake' that young man a Avarrior, Bhfma, hejAveyer, 
learnt to use his club; Avhilst Arjuna became the;. most 
famous archer of his time. Nakula learned to tameborses, 
ind J^hadava to calculate the stars. .The Kauravib -Avere 
taughf.Rhe use qf arras, like their pqtisins the Pdhdavas, .■ 
injl so was Asi\fatthdraa, the sOn of ,prd!aa ; but thfefe Avasi 
aq one to equal Arjuna; and Duryddliana began fc' hate • ; 
i^una as much as he hated p ' 

■•The fame of Drona as a teacbcr . oR archery aavts sooiii 
noised abroad. ■ Sons of Rajas flocked, to Hastiifepur to ^ 
earn the use. of the boAA-. Amongst others came a soti i-f 
a Bhfl Raja from, the southern hills’; but Drona refusC^rto 
instruct* him. Drona declared that the Bhi'ls ‘.vere a ^.&cbf 
highwaymen and cattle lifters, and that it-wouid be-ti-|ih’'t-o . 

' .''V' •• 

.^,The frontiers of a Hjndii Raj, in ancient times, -arc-ofteri ob^^re.,- .* 
According to the' MahnT Rharaia the/hiF^dpui of. Panchala ‘ ' 

Tom the 'Himalayas td^^the Chiimbal imer, ' .'^•lanu'a^am 
Panchala ivjth Kanouj, The city of"Kanou|,' oh the Gan^p3?- w^ . 
ib'ut two hundrpe] miles t'o the soutll of^Iinstihapi'r. , V*' h *' 
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iPlf I^ingdom of Ujain was seated on tk 
ooo tfble-land of Malwa in southern Rajpdtana, In ancien' 
- a centre of Rajput sovereigah 

land Brahman^al literature; and to this day it is haunted bv 
memones of Rajput bards and Sanskrit dramatists 
V History sheds but faint gleams of light on this distracte 
iPenod. The western Indo-Scythians from the Indus seen 
^ jto have been men of ner^^e and resolution, who pushed on to- 
■’ JIu ^ Central India to restore the failing fortunes of their race 
They were met by a general league of Hindu princes. The 
Guptas shared in the league; possibly they led it. A great 
•• was fought at Kahror, near the eastern confines of the 

one of the decisive battlr 
of the world ; a mortal struggle between Indo-Scythia 
-mvaders and long-established Rajpiit sovereignties, Thi 
|Rajputs and Guptas gained the^toi^^ The Indo-Scythian* 
|were utterly defeated; they lost their place in histon- 
•Future discovenes may bring to light some further detaih 
.respecting the children of the Indo-Scythian kin^s but at 
.present nothing further of them is known. ° ' 

Sa- The battle of Kahror was fought probably about a.d. 78. 
It IS smd that the year 78 has become known as the Saka 
or Salivabana era in consequence of this battle ^ 

The further histoiy of the Gupt^ is nearly as obscure, 
1 hey were supplanted by the Vallabhi Rajas about a.d. ciiq. 
The supposed children of the Greek invaders passed away 
after exercising dominion, in some shape or other in 
i^^ktriE or in India, for nearly 600 years, •- ^ 

K pd geographers of Greece and Rom e tell 

but little .of anaent India. From the overthrow of “the 
Grm^o-Baktnan^kingdom by the Indo-Scjdhians to- the 
doinifall of the Gupta dynast)’^, India was nearly cut oft from 
the outer world. Greek and Roman writers discoursed about 

Egypt, and sometimes even con- 
aunded it with Egy;pt, mixing up the alligators in the Indus 
ith the crocodiles m the Nile. Roman merchants brought 
ick . stones of the Malabar pirates on the western coast, 

f that of Vikramaditya. It corre- 
^ Vikramaditya and Salivahana 

th-'t Vitrom a't ^ ^ unreliable and unmeaning. It is 

‘he '"'hole world for a thousand 
a statement -iviuch sets history and chronology at defiance. • 


ir- 

he 
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teach them the use of the bow. . The Bhfl priflce was much' 
^ abashed by. this refusal, and went awa}' ver5’' sorrowful to Im 
own coun^V‘ .. .. -,y, 

i- The those days were as superstitious' as tHeV are - 

a now- The Bhfl prince adored Drona as a godf. / He inada 
a clay image pf Drona, worshipped it, and practiSe'd tVith his 
bowand airows before it; and he became so skilful atiarclier 
th#his fame reached to Hastinapur. Drona was afi^.wi»h'. 
the Bhil prince ; he was alarmed lest the Bhfls shoulct’be- 
come dangerous archers. He went to the Bhfl 
accompanied by all the young men at Hastinapur, a'nd '/Sk 
solved to spoil the archer}- of his worshipper. He calidd-tke 
Bhfl prince before him, and commanded him to cut off the' 
forefinger of his right hand. The prince fell dov.-n and wor- 
shipped him, and prepared to do his bidding. But Drona’s 
heart was touched. He ordered the Bhfl to stay his.han'dj 
but made him swear that he would ne%-er shoot the bojV. 

,^his forefinger, but with his middle fingers only.^ ^ fw 
ion After the return from the Bhfl country a day was appointe J 
* for an exhibition of arms at Hastindpur. An area was set 
apart without the city, and marked round with barriers.' 
Gaileries were built round about for the accommodation of 
chieftains and ladies, and were adorned with flags and gar- 
lands. Bflien the day began to dawn, the people g^iered 
round the barrieis, and between the galleries, to witness the 
exercises of the Kauravas and Pandavas. The blind'sjvlaha- 
raja was led to , the galleries, and took his seat ampngst 
. , .his chieftains, with-Bhishma sitting on his fight hai^.- All 
: the ladies of the^ court also took their seat^'in the galleries ; 
and the chief amongst them were Gandhmi, the mother of 
the Katiravas, and^Kunb'; the mother of the Pandavas. 

' Drona and his sba/ilLSwatthama then entered the arena in 
s- white garments, and chanted the praises of India and the 
gods. The princes followed with their weapons in their 
hands, and kissed the feet of their preceptor. Thej, began 
by shooting, grrows at a butt, first on foot, and afftrw^ds 
from’ horses, elephants, and chariots. Next followed mock 
..'fights' with srfOrds add buckler^ and aftenvards they fought- 
■ with, clubs, to' .prove their; strength as well as their skill. 

■■ The- legend is rememb'eredsn Maka to this day, but tie laoaem 
lEhiis hive Iforgotte'a tie oath^.'and use their forefingers in shooting, as 
-they shy their fathers had done bsmre them. 


Chap. I.J 


TURKS AXD AFGHANS.- 


j.urans. ine Idol pillar was m a» inner clnmUpr ^'ru^ 
rahmans implored Mahmud to spare the idol pillar and 
- offered to pay an enormous ransom. But Mahmdd ’said 
‘I come to destroy idols, not to sell them.” HfsS 

of^d^amonT^^ piles 

of diamonds and rubies, winch had been hidden in^the 
pillar, fell_ scattered upon the floor. 

Mahmud returned fromGuzerat to Ghazni', but lostnearlv 

n suchTrLTJ^r"^- Ajmi'r imeSt . 

a-ser? .‘"o^PePed to march through the < 

a.sert. His guides led him astray through sandy wastes in ^ 

destruction of Somndth. M^any of hi^ 
^oldiers died of thirst, whilst, others went mad from the 

m f ’■ die guides were put 

^ remnant of the array reached Ghazni, 
tT.; sixty-three. The annals of 

ImXn? followed tell of wars and revo- . 

lutions m Central Asia, out say nothing of Indii The ' 

4J^syppJante,djhe^urks. They became masters 
mountain fortress named Ghor, between Ghazni and Herit; 
the} next drove the d}Tiast}' of Mahmud out of Ghazni, and 
became iordsof :^bul and the Punjab. The ne.xt conqueror 

Stori t“hS” ““ 

- Muhammad Ghori resolved on the conquest of Hindustan, 
n rrpr ne marched an army against the Raja of Delhi, 
le tried to. throw the Rajas into confusion by repeated ‘ 
larges with ravaltyq but found himself surrounded by the j 
emy, and had a narrow escape with his life. But the 
weakened by feuds. There was a 
fo A Delhi and Kanouj, which soon opened a way 

for the Afghans into Hindustan. ^ 

The Maharaja of Kanouj on the Ganges claimed to be a 
lord paramount amongst the Rajputs. He gav'e a great 
feast and summoned ail the Rajas of Hindustan to appear 
their, parts as senants in his house- * 
hold. ..At the same time he celebrated the Swayamvara of 
his daughter.' : , 
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I)unog^thc .. club figMng,’ the old jealousj;J:)rqlce__put.'' 
Durj'odhana 'and Bhi'ma engaged in combat at the other ' 
end of the arena, and soon fought in dorvnright earnest, j 
, ITheVjpished .upon one another IdTe wild el.^hants, whilst i 
the niultjtude fan to and fro, and shouted some for Bhfma 1 
and Ofher^ for Dur 3 -odhana. The air was filled nith noise * 
and -. dost, md the whole plain was in an nproar. Drona ^ 
•-scut 4^ son Aswatthdma to stop the combat, but noibne 
heedra him; At last Drona went .himself in all haste, 
paifci^ the young men by sheer force, and thus put an end 

tljcdurmoil. 

.\yhen quiet was restored, Drona ordered Arjuna to show j 
■- Jus skill at archery. The young prince entered the arena ® 
clothed in. golden mail, with his bow inlaid noth many ^ 
colours. The multitude hailed him as another Indra ; and 
the_h.eart of Kunti thrilled with pride and exultation as she 
.^fes^ield her youngest son.. Aijuna set up an. iron boar and 
JlSrbt.^’ve arrows into its mouth. He tied a cow’s horn to 
^the top of a pole, and shot twenty-one arrows into the 
■ hollow of the horn. He mounted his chariot, and wqs 
-driven swiftly along, whilst shooting arrows right and left 
■u ith the utmost skill and dexterity. Next he played with' 
the sword, and the blade flashed like lightning. He whirled 
his sharp-edged quo it or_ chakra wherever he would, and 
never Jnissed his marL Lastly, he armed himself with a 
jipose,;and threw it at horses and deer, and drew every one 
to the ground. When he had finished, he kissed the feet of 
his prtfceptor,- and was embraced by Drona before all the / 
.asiembTy. •; 

At this moment.,a young warrior ehtefEd the arena, andil 
challenged Aijuna, His name was. Kama. He^was a clos6|l 
friend_Df..Duryodhana, for he .was a?.'.s)iilled an archer as,. 
Arjuna; but his birth -was lofr, for his fatherwas a charioteer..^ 
Arjuna would have fought ]^rna, but a kinsman prevented 
the combat. Duiyodhana made him a Raja on the s;^'ot, 
but the<rPandavas treated him as an 'upstmt. ;Bhi'ma asked 
him what, he had to do with bows and arrows, 'and tpld’hinv 
t.o take, a whip and drive a bullock-cart../after his, father. '' 
Kama Was very angry, but said nothing j' and, night coming-- 
on soon dispersed the assembly.-'. 

After this Drona claimed the-rS^vard of' his instructions. 
.His pupils were skilled in arms/ and .he was-;longing. t6-'he'i 
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services in the worship of Krishna, Jagganath, and othc 
similar idols, is of the same materialistic character. 

Della Valle left Ikkeri and proceeded to the Portuguese 
port of Mangalore. He was anxious to see the Queen of 
Olaza, a little kingdom bordering on Mangalore. He found i 
that travelling in Hindu countries was difficult on the score ' 
of diet The Hindus would not furnish him with fish orf 
flesh ; they would only supply him rvith rice, butter, milk, 
and other inanimate things ; this they would only do as .t 
great favour. The people lived by cultivating rice, which 
was done by overflowing the soil rvith water ; but they 
complained of the large tribute they were obliged to pay to 
Venk-tapa, which reduced them to great poverty notwith- 
standing their hard labour. 

Della Valle heard that the Queen of Olaza was staying at 
a neighbouring town named Manel. He went to Manel, ac- 
companied by a Brahman interpreter. On going to the bazar ^ 
to procure a lodging in some house, he saw the Queen coming 
on foot the same way. She was not attended by women, but 
only by soldiers. Six soldiers walked before her with swords 
and bucklers, but without any covering save a cloth about 
their loins, and a kind of scarf over the shoulder. Other 
soldiers walked behind her in the same fashion, and one 
of them carried an umbrella of palm-!ea\’es to shade her 
from the sun. 

TlieJ3uggn_o f Olaz a wag as black as an Ethiopian. She 
was corpulent and "gross, but not heavy, for she walked ' 
nimbly enough. She was about forty years of age. She 
wore a plain piece of cotton cloth from her waist downwards, 
but nothing at all from her waist upwards, except a cloth 
about her head, which hung down a little upon her breast 
and shoulders, Shejwent-bare-footcd, but that was the cus- 
tom of all Hindu women, high and low, at home and abroad. 
Itiost of the men went unshod in like manner. A few of the 
graver sort wore sandals, but very few wore shoes. The 
Queen wasmore like a kitchen-maid ora washerwoman than 
1 noble princess ; but her voice was graceful, and she spoke 
like a woman of judgment 

The Queen spoke a few words to Della Valle through his 
Brahman interpreter, asking what had brought him to those 
woods of hers. She was going into the fields about a rnilc 
off, to see some trenches which were being dug for conveying 
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revenged on the Raja of Panchala. Neither the '^lahatsji I 
^ nor his council objected to the rvar against Dnipada. ■ Droa 
marched against Drupada, accompanied by the. Kauravas 
and Pandavas, and defeated the Panchala Raja, and tarried 
him off prisoner to Hastindp-or. Drona non' obliged ‘Dni- 
jpada to give him half the Raj of Panchila; and.D'nipada 1 
iretumed to his reduced dominion, and swore to be revenged 
■on Drona. . iv 

Meanwhile the time arrived for appointing a Yi^h-iaja; 

. or “little Raja.” The Yuva-raja was to help the ^ha- 
le’ raja, or “ great Raja,” in his old age, and to inherit tl^i^ij-- 
after his death. A Yura-raja was appointed whilst^ie'. 
Maharaja was alive, in order to secure the succession, and 
to accustom the 3 'oung prince to the duties of govemmeht-l. 
Ue In the first instance, Maharaja Dhritarashtra appoint^- 
^'^'/Yudhishthira to be Yuva-raja. Dmyodhana and the Kau^5 
ravas raised a great outcry. They asked the hfaharaj^ 
why he promoted his nephews at the expense of bis 
■The blind old sovereign became sorely troubled. The spirs 
of Pdndu had a rightfuRclaim, but his ovnx sons' had -g 
. natural .claim. The Maharaja was afraid that war and .blood- 
shed would break out in Hastinapur. After much hesitarion 
he ordered Yudhishthira and his brethren to go to .the dty 
< of Yaran ivata, the modem .Allahabad, there to abide until 
he shoiHSmcall them to Hastinapur. The Pandavas obej-ed 
the words of the hlaharaja, and went with their, m.o&er 
Kunri to the citj' of Yaranavata. YTien they bad departed 
out of Hastinapur, the Maharajg appointed Dujy'pdhana to 
■ 'be Yuva-raja. , '• •• ■ 

'< The exile of the -Pandavas carried' them to the frontier 
of the Ar^-an pale;. - The city of Yaranavata, the ancient 
.^Piayag and modeiri. Allahabad, was situated at the junction 
of the Ganges and' Jumna. On the north was the famous 
R'aj of Ayodhya, or Oude, To the south.and east was the 
/ country of Rakshasas and Asuras, demons, and cannibals.- 

. A T%B'custonfof appomtihg a Yuva-pja, or Joobraj, stUl prevails in 
Hindn conrts. -;A rimilar' custom prm'ailed amongst the later Idngs o. 

■ Judah and Isrid:'/;' m ' 

-.Further particdsis’respecting the r^cn outside the Aryan palevnil 
’ he fumi-hed in dealing ■ivith the Ramiyana. The r^oii to' the ^£- 
ward of AUabahad, which is'saH to have been occupied by Raksha'^ 
and Asuras, corresponds ■\vith -Jlagudha, the modem-Behar, the cradle^ 
ofBuidhism. - ■ 
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Ms, fkaar. A-terJe Silfe 

anasoa: zod Shah Teliau W'd-^'ea^po 

tSj to the Bionntains. ana compeQed to 

£5Si%f^ 

-gzm^ attached asd defeated by the imp»nsl annr H 
10^ Sea to the Dekhan, and foand an as^?^ hfS' .5, 
Goiionda, like as exiled prince oa^the old^ 

sntegonisms between the Rai- 
ut ,^d M^mnjaaaa armies in the c.^-fce of S 
[ogmL , h.nx Ma^ rms bitter agafe the SSts esS- 
tS'Sd'lJ:. fcsen caW.ea^to 

hlohabat Khan, 

feene-al^Qad commpded a Rajpdt annvinthe Dek- 
, bat ^as recalled at the instance of" Zvdr Mahal ■ 
ber instajmentaiitj- Mahdbat'Khan 
- in^alted and de^dta: and at last in a nt of desp»^ 

bept Mm as a s2t6 

oner tmder his immecuate cbarae ' 

orabnefinten-al 2Cm:MahalT?ras“baged: hfe power was 
^ for Jehan^j, m spite of his detendon. was stili'W- 
Jd to exerase the antbonty of Padshah. Mafib-*' 
a treated his sovereign with eveir mark, of re-mm'r-' 
for some toe Jehangir expressed thankfulnes's for 
lehvei^ce from the toik of Kur Mahal; but^ihV 


te , , -- — — - V* ^^±iuuu ; uiic^aiter 

belo-rai Xur hlahal, hlaSaba! 



-- — >vxui uicj x^mut army, bl2^ 

' ‘V ^ Dekh^ and espoiised' 

ise of Shah Jehan. ' - 

ngir Med suddenly/ in October, iday 'Before he 
s agam nominated his grandson Bulaki. the son of 
, to succeed hmi as Padishah. 

Kha^ the minister, installed Bnlaki on' the throne 
n. His object was to checkmate his sister Niir 
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-The Kanravas had. already sent a trusty retainer to Vdra- 
■ndvata to compass the destruction of the Pdndavas. On 
Teaching ihe; city, the Pdndavas were met by this retainer, 
'who kd them to a college of holy men, and then conducted 
theriv'to a house which he had prepared for their reception. 
At -night-time the Pdndavas discovered that this house was 
built, of combustibles, and that it was locked and barred on 
the -ouiside. jl^iey escaped through a subterranean passage, 
ttjnch^ shown , to this day in the fortress of Allahabad. 
The. Ijbuse was burnt down with all that it contained, inclu- 
■dg*^ Bhll woman and five of her sons, who had got drunk 
afrat^he manner of their race, and fallen asleep inside the 
building. The discovery of their blackened remains led 
all nten to believe that Kuntf and her five sons had perished 
sn-’the conflagration. 

J^The Pdndavas next disguised themselves as Brahman; 
Mendicants, and jotimeyed eastward through the land of 
Rdli-shasas and Asuras. The sacred garb ensured them' 
respect, whilst they collected enough alms for their daily 
ireeds. '-In this manner they journeyed to the city of Eka- 
chakra; the modem Arrah. On the way Bhima is said to 
have conquered and slain a cannibal Asura, named Hidimba, 
and then to have married his sister H idimb i. 

At Ekachakra, the Pdndavas and their mother lodged in 
the house' of a Brahman. There Bhima had an adventure ' 
•with another cannibal Asura, named Yalm. According to ; 
the story^ Vaka lived in the outskirts of the city, and re- 
quired the .inhabitants to supply him with a stock of pro- 
\isions ahd a'human victim every day.,..- The household of/ 
the Brahman where the Pdndavas lodged Were in great grief,/ 
for it was the Brahman’s turn to supply, a human victim/ 
The infant son.'0**the Brahman broke off a pointed blade of 
grass, and .wanted to go and kill the Asura. Kunti and her- 
sons were moved to tears. Bhima went out to meet/the 
Asura. He tore up a tree by the roots to serve as a cliib ; 
and then' fought the cannibal and slew him, and dragge'd.his 
body to the gate of the city,^ ' r- 

' The stories of Hidimbi and Vaka are apparently allegorical fictions,' 
coined by the lirahmanical compilers of the .Maba Bharata, as an e-xpres- 
sion of their hatred against the Buddhists, d'he’conntry, as already seen, 
was the ho'.-bed of Buddhism ; consequeatly it is p.eople'd by Rakshasas 
9hd Asuras. In Burma and other Buddhist' epuntries, the ladis, though 


VI,] Ji'CGHUL EMPIRE : AURAXGZEB. 

Aurangzeb .vas not an amiable man. On the contrary’ 
he was sour, resented, and resentful, and seemed to de- 
light in wounding the feelings of others. Although he wai 
more than forty years of age, he cherished a grudge against 
his old tutor, and was mean enough to resent it by stopping s 
his pension. The tutor thought there must be some mis- 
take, and v.'ent to Delhi and secured a public audience with 
the Padishah in the Durbar hall. He expected to be treated 
rrith some show of warmth ; but to his- utter surprise Au- 
rangzeb delivered a long tirade, on the poorness of his 
education. “ This tutor,” said the Padishah, “ taught me 
the Koran, and wearied me with the rules of Arabic gram- 
mar ; but he told me nothing at all of 'foreign countries. I . 
•learnt nothing of the Ottoman empire in Africa, nor of the 
Tartar empire in China. I was made to believe that Hol- 
! land rvas a great empire,” and that England was larger than 
• France. Meanwhile I rvas taught’ nothing of the arts of 
gbvemroeiit and war, and but very little of the towns and 
provinces of Hindustan.”- 

The set speech' of ’Aurangaeb was promulgated through- 
mt the empire, and; lauded to the skies by all the*'' 
parasites and courtiers,] but wiser men saw. the malignity 
which dictated', it. The tutor ha.d probably taught Au- v 
rangzeb all he knew, and certainly cduld not have • been 
uqiected to teach him. the arts of 'government and- war. 
\liat became. of the tufor is unknown. ’ 

. -For some years Aurangzeb' made, Delhi his capital. This ■ 
ity stood about. a hundred miles' to the north of 'Agra, £ 
here Shah.Jehan wds kept prisoner. . It presented an im- 
ising appearance in those days, but - in reality was little 
tter than a camp. Wheb the court -was at Delhi the city 
^^fj.jwas crowde.d witlvp'eopl^f but when the court removed to 
[V Kashmir, Or elsewhere, the,.city was nearly empty. Only a 
j^ifcw houses in all Delhi wgre built of stone or brick; many 
:,werg built of, clay and whitened'with lime ; but the greater 
ntfftlber- were ,,mgre, hovels of mud an.d straw; and when 
the court, and'-army w'enf Into camp these huts were left 
, to crumble to pieces beqeath'the sun and rain. 

The city, ■ properly sp called, consisted of one broad'' 
r.street, lined with '-shoji's ’and arcades, which was knosvn as i 
( the Chandni Chouk'.*.; There was also another broad street, 
-without shops, where the grandees dwelt in their several 
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At 'this crisis heralds ■were proclaiming in all lands that 
^ Raja Drupada of Panchala was about to .celebrate the^ 

. Sv.-a5-amvara of his daughter Draupadi at his city of Kam- 
pilyaA The Swayamvara was a marriage festival. Young 
li- men of the noble race of Kshatriyas contended in feats of 
strength and sldll for the hand of a daughter of a Raja. . It 
was called a Swayamvara, or “self choice,” because fhe 
damsel was supposed to have some choice in the matter.- 
Accordingly the Pdndavas laid aside their old hostilitj- agafnst 
Drupada, and went to the Swar-amvara of his daughter, who 
was said to be the fairest maiden in all the world;,,. -i" 
len { The Swayamvara of Draupadi is a Rajput. romartci^,^ Ah' 
the Rajas of India are said to have been present, inclul^g^ 
Duryodhana and the other Kauravas, as well as Ram^ 
their low-bom ally. A large plain was set apart wtn 
barriers and galleries, like the area of the exhibition of- 
arms at Hastinapur. At one end of the plain a golden fistv 
was set up on the top of a pole. Beneath, or beforej the i 
-fish, a chakra or quoit was hung, and kept constantly whirl i 
ring round. Near the same spot was a heavy bow of- 
• enormous size. The man who strung the bow, and shot* 
■an arrow through the chakra, which should strike the eye 
, of the fish, was to be the -nunner of the daughter , pi 
-the Raja. 

li ■ YTien^ the Pandavas reached the city of Kampilya they ' 
found a number of Rajas encamped round about. -There 
were soldiers and elephants, merchants and showmen, and 
multitudes of spectators. After- manj' days of spoii and 
feasting, the morning of the ■Swa)’ara vara 'began fo/daTO. 
The city was awal^^^^with drams „and trumpets, and the 

... 

■perfectly mndest, are '.more freeand 'Tinre=en-ed tban in a Bratoanical 
country like India. This feet is eiagrerated in the story of Hidimbi, 

- who .is represented as asking Bhinia to take her a= his u-ifs. Vaka «s 
’ nothing more than an allegorical personification of 'a .Buddhist ir.onas- 
^ tery, situated in the ouLskirts of a city, and receir-fng a dailv snppiKoi 
provisions from the inhabitants. The Buddhist monks had no ohjec1ff>s*; 
to flesh meatjT'-'hKh rv^ opposed to Brahmanical laws ; accordipgty 
they '%dre as cinnihalf. Bhfuia, the hero of the Pandavas, is described 
as destroying lh^iVJpn.s,ter dr monastery. ■ . 

^ General finJininghkinidentifles Kampilya rvith the modem Katnpil, 
between -Budao.n'and Parukhabad. , 

At fater Swayatnvaras tijete were no preliminary games, but 
princess 'simply chos.s her oyrt^hud^oom. 


ENGLISH AT MADRAS. 

extend nor^ and south from the neighbourhood of the river 
ivi^na to Cape Comonn, and east and rvest from the coast 
of Coromandel to the Eastern Ghdts which cut it off from 
lysore and Malabar. Politically, however, it was divided 
..ito a northern and a southern region by the river Koleroon ; 

to the after history, 

a north of the Koleroon might be 

termed the Moghul Carnatic. It had been conquered by 
the Moghuls, and brought under Moghul rule ; and all the 
owns, districts and more important fortresses were under 
le command of Moghul officers. 

The region to the south of the Koleroon might be termed 

® Hindu Carnatic. It was “for the most part under the' 

...dominmn of the Hindu Rajas of Trichtnopoly and Tanjorei 
,^Koth these Rajas had been conquered by the Moghul, so 
.far as to pay a subsidy or tribute; but nevertheless they 
maintained an independent rule in their respective kingdoms- 
and no Nawab.had ever annexed their territories to his own 
. Ihese Rajas had been Naiks, or governors of 

provinces, under the old Hindu empire of Vijayanagar: 

described as the relics of the empire, 

) I'r^l -Moghul, but rarely paying tribute 

•jij unless" compelled by force, of arms. 

^ Besides the two Rajas there was a class of minor chiefs, 
■known as Poligars. T'hey were to be found both north and 
south of the Koleroon. They had been feudal barons 
under the old Hindu rule of Vijayanagar, holding their 
ands by military tenure ; but like the old chiefs of High- 
in'd clans, they.u-efused to accept the Moghul regime, and 
...deed were aoften disaffected towards the Hindu Rajas. 

^ I Som^jm^. they were forced to pay tribute or allegiance; 
C> a rude independence in some 

y;remote.pron^Qlds^ • 

•V congjiest wa.s hurtful to the people of the 

;-northc^;jbgion.' The-revenue was mostly derived from the 
‘ land, life • Moghul Nawabs were harder task-masters 
than ^indu Rajas. The Hindu kingdoms descended from 
father“to son,- and were regarded as family property; and 

' The real boundary of the Carnatic province on the north was the 
ttle river Guncllacama, half way between the Ki-^tna and the northern 
;nnar. The tract between the Gundlacama and the Kislna was at one 
ie of some importance in a quarrel about the Northern Circars. 
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' Chap. L] . MAHA BHAjjATA. ■ . 

plait! !vas hung with flags and -garlands. The multitude 
^crowded round the barriers; the Rajas filled the galleries; *■ 
the Brahmans chanted the Vedic hymns in praise of Indra 
and the gods. The princess Draupadf appeared mth a 
garland in her hand, and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna stood 
at her side. The prince stepped forward and proclaimed 
that his sister would be the bride of the man who shot 
an -arrow through the chakra and struck the eye of the 
g0i4.cn fish. Tie then turned to his sister and said, “If 
a, JJshatrij'a^ performs this feat, you must throw your 
garland round his neck, and accept him for your lord and 
, bridpgroon].” 

) ^.$hen the Rajas arose from their seats and entered the F 
'area. They gathered round the golden fish and looked d 
uHstfully at the bow ; but every man was afraid to lift it lest 
he should fail to bend it, and excite laughter and scorn, 
presently one tried to bend the bow and failed. Then 
imanj^'tried and shared his fate. At last Kama entered the! 
lists ; he bent the bow and fitted an arrow to the string. At 
; this moment Draupadi stepped forth. She cried aloud, “ I 
tved not with the base-bom ! ” So Kama was abashed and 
•walked away ; but his heart was burning with rage 
mortifidatipnf ■ ' 

. Other Rajas came up, but not one could bend the bow. T 
■The Pdndavas looked on, still disguised as Brahmans. 
^Suddenly Arjuna stept forth and strung the bow, and fitted 
an arrow to the string. The Brahmans looked on with !vild 
' surprise to see a Brahman contend at a Swayamvara. The 
Brahmans in the crowd were sore afraid lest the Rajas 
should be -offended and withhold their,^ms; they implored I 
Arjuna to withdraw'. But Arjuna, -noting daunted, drew. I 
his bow-rrith all -his might; he shot tfrei'-afrow through the 
centre of the •whirling chakra into the eye of the golden 
fish.’ 4 - roar of acclamations rose like the crash and roll of,, 
thunder. The Brahmans forgot their fears and waved their 
sc^fs with delight. The beautiful Draupadf came forth,, as ■ 
mer. brother had commanded her, and .thrgw ifhe garland 
round the neck of Aijuna, and allowed hiig to le^ her away 
as her lord and bridegroom. . '•f. • 

T The AryarB included at least two castes, ‘the Rshatrlyas, QrTnilittoy 
fdste, and the Brahmans, or priests and. sages. The. Itajputs claim to 
^ Kshatriyas. 
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at Arcot, which was only seventj’ miles fron 
ladras ' but the English knew as little of Arcot as they 
-lid of Delhi. They paid their yearly rent to the Nawab, 
‘ind sent him complimentary letters and presents, and that 
a'as all.i 

In 1732 a hiawabdied at Arcot. He had been appointed 
jy a Nizam of the Dekhan as far back as 1712, but on i 
., nis deadi in 1752, he was succeeded by an adopted son, 1' 
-•■-named Dost Ali, without any reference to the Nizam. This ■ 

' Hissumption of hereditary right by the Nawab of the Car- 
■^oatic was very gravelling to Nizam-ul-mulk. To make ■; 
-matters worse. Dost Ali withheld the revenue or tribute ^ 
which previous Nawabs had paid to the Nizara.^ But ' 
Nizam-uI-mulk was obliged to p,o,ck^the affront. He was 
00 much harassed by the Mahrattas, and worried by Delhi 
itrigues, to interfere with Arcot affairs. Accordingly he 
trsed his wrath and bided his time. 

■V-.S7 In 1736 there was a revolution in the Hindu Carnatic. 
."The two kingdoms of Trichinopoly and Tanjore were 
isituated, as already described, immediately to the south of 
■acthe Koleroon ; and they stretched over an unknown tract 
'tof country towards Comorin. Trichinopoly was an inland 
iiterritory, and included the three important towns of Trichi- 
mopoly, Dindigul, and Madura. Tanjore lay to the east- 
ward, and stretched to the coast of Coromandel. It was 
‘he more fertile territory of the two, for it included the 
ich delta of the Koleroon and Kaveri; and to this day 
'anjore is regarded as the granary of southern India, But 
,^anJore was at the mercy of Trichinopoly'. The rivers 
Koleroon and Kiveri were only kept asunder by an em- 
rankment; and by breaking down that embankment the 
faveri rushed into the Koleroon a-d Tanjore was robbed 
.. of her water supply. 

10-^1736 the Raja of Trichinopoly died, leaving no 
children. Consequently there was a war for the succession ' 

n 

^ This ignorance of the surrounding countr)* was peculiar to the 
nglisli at Madras, It will he seen hcreaficr that the English at Cal- 
ilta were far better acquainted uiili liengal. 

- By this time the oflice of Dewan, or accountant-general in behalf 
the GreatMoghul, had become a farce. Dost Ah apjjointcd one 
under Sahib, to be Dewan, and gave him a daughter in marriage, 
iscqucntly this Chunder Sahib became an important personage. 


HlXDU IKDIA. . [Part 1; ! 

The sight drove the fejas' Into a fury. They cried ou^l, 
° “ Could not a Kshatri)’a T\'in the damsel ? ” “ Are we to be 

: humbled by a Brahman ? ” “The life of a Brahman is sacred, 
but down u-ith the guilt}- race of Drupada ! ” TiVey^athered 
round Raja Drupada uith angiy- faces and naked swords ; 
they threatened to bum his daughter on a pile unless she 
chose a Kshatriya for her husband. At this moment' the 
Pandavas threw off their disguise. Arjuna stood forth and 
proclaimed his birth and lineage. The children of Bhafata 
were the noblest Kshatriyas in the land, and none could 
doubt the right of Aijuna to contend at a'Swayamvara.’ So- 
the Rajas sheathed their swords in sullen anger, and wen^. 
away to their own homes ; whilst Arjuna led away^Jusli 
bride, and placed her in the charge of his mothei;-Kuntij‘' 
' until the marriage rites could be performed, according to 
the law.^ r 

‘ The marriage of Draupadi broke up the league ^he-', 
tween the Pandavas and Drona against Drupada. . The- 
^ Kauravas remained on the side of Drona. The Pin'davas - 
^ went over to Drupada and formed a close alliance withj? 
him. . Both Drupada and the Pdndavas prepared to mak^- 
war upon Drona and the Kauravas. Drupada was anxious/ 
to recover the lost half of his Raj of Panchala; whilst the' 
Pindavas were an.xious to secure the Raj they had ihheritedv 
from their father Pandu, 

This alliance caused much alarm at Hastin^pur. The 
V- younger men were clamorous for war, but the blind Maharaja 
was averse to bloodshed. At last Bhishma proposed that the 
Raj of Hasrinapur should be dmded between the Kauravas 
, and Pandavas. Aftetjnany debates the MaharajaTollowed the 
■ t counsel of Bhishva.* The Raj was dividedj'but it was not 
•a fair dirision. Thu^ncleared jungle of Khandaya/prastha 
- ' was made over to the Pandavas ; whilst the Mahdrajay^d 
>the Kauravas remained in possession of Hastiriapijii- " •*- 

‘ ^ , • 

^-Tha marriage of Dyaupddf Las a dark side, wKch is best left in ' 
, obVcuriry. According to a barbarous law, which prevailed in tifaes 
v.heD.female inTanficida was a general rule, a woman was married to the 
' eldest brotfief," but becanie the wife of all the brothers of a family. 
Thus Draup'adi was married to Yndhishthira, but became the wife of all 
five Pandavas; . -The subject is sufficiently discussed in the larger 
history, ‘ See vol. i.-Maha'Pbarata. 

- '■■'Ibs drd jiingle or for^t of Khandava-prastha covered the- site of 
modern Delhi arid the surrorinding country. j 
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proclainied I'Tawab at Ar^^^s- i 

saw that no one but the Enclfsh Tanjore 

the coming .struggle. •*^"g*ish could protect him in 

Duplei.v, the French governor of c 
bottom of this revolution. Tvhilf r 

for a trading settlement n ” English were at war D 
empire. The Frenchman for an 

the profits of the Indian trade IiTh" "ith trade-- 

in his opinion, unworthy of the Fmnrh ^ 
b.s attention to the poHt°L of "T"' ^“tned 
grandees of the Carnatic t^ere r 
appointed by iVizam-uI-mulk fnd h° t ^ 

iiereditary family. He procured oW 

Sahib by guaranteeing the payment Chunder' 

MShrattas. He was Jvl to thl 
Europeans over the Mo-rhulc t * supenonty of 

>elp Chunder Sahib ,to S ^^""ch force to-’ 

lake Chunder Sahib Swat of hTr'^^'"-- 
e French nation as the rmintm n 
d to drive the English out of T Peninsula ; 

-uw Nawab. ® the n.ame of the 

)f Ni/am'-uTmlirin ^7^'' Anwlr'Vd^''^”,^'^' ^ 

he Carnatic, had thereSTostl?sn!^^‘'!; of- 

as left to contend as he^best supporter ; and' 

5c» of Camaiic iJr, .1.= di„fa,od 

n of the old dynastv of Nawab. a S' 
under Sahib was no fonuer in of? r l ^ time 

iViram, and had evS ! I interference of 
Anwar-ud-di'n. ^ ^°P'' the enemies 

new fields amb£^ °P«ining out Resu 

'h-aainsfor the ^throne ^ the 

f Duplfci.x, which had on'r'in-aii - “iti the attention 

Iternate like .1 pendiilurn It"* ^t Arcot, began to 

ntil the greater part of Tn u” Hyder.ibad, 

iver wn.sio„r4^WtlfinJhe so^ 

The death of Ni/am-uf3? Td^ 
actions in his family His eldpc^^ followed by dis- 
cond son, Nasir Im-t f ^^i-'^hi, but hisi 

on, Aasir Jung, seized the treasures, and pacified' 
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* 

The jungle of Khindava-pias^ha was occupied by 
Scythic tribe, known as Ndgas, or serpent-worshipper 
They were driven out by the simple process of burning th 
forest Th'a Pdndavas built a fortress, and called it Indr; 
prastha.’ 

The. tradition of the new Raj tells something of the socii 
statui^.of the ancient Kshatriyas. They were at once 
soldier and a ruling caste. They were all Rajputs, or th 
sons of Rajas j and so long as they protected their peopl 
so long they exercised the rights of sovereignty. They di 
not' trade like the .'V'aisyas, nor cultivate the lands like th 
Sudras. Their duty was to fight with the bow and arrow: 
the sword and spear.^ 

. The Pindavas ruled their Raj like true Kshatriyas. F( 
a whiUt they supported themselves by hunting in th 
jungles. But cultivators soon flocked to the cleared Ian'S 
an^ sowed tlie seed, and gave the Raja’s share of th 
harvests to Yudhishthira. In return the Pdndavas protecte 
them from every enemy, and drove out all robbers an 
(Cattle-lifters. 

•- After a while there was a misunderstanding amongst th 
Pdndavas. Arjuna left the Raj, and went into exile f< 
twelve years. . His adventures during this period are s 
marvellous that they may be treated as romance rather tha 
as history. He married UWpl, a daughter of the Raja ( 
the Ndgas ; but she is described as a serpent rather than : 
a mortal' woman. He is said to have received weapor 
from the gods. He went to Manipura in eastern Benga 
and niarried the daughter, of a Raja, and had a son. H 
went tO; Dwdrak£ in Guzerat, and married S ubha dnd, th 
I sister of- Krishna. At the end of tW^V^ears he retume 
to Hastindpur, accompanied by Subl*adra. ~ . . . 

./^^here are aaid' to have been five dktficts corresponding to the fi: 
.Panda'ife: The point- is 'of small moment, except to archsologist 
.Every traveller to Delhi who has visited the Kutab tower, will remei 
her the desolate heaps, the dibris of thousands of years, that are sea 
tered along the road. To this day there is a’ broken njound, called, tl 
“Old Fort,”, which tradition would iclentifyivhh the fortress built 1 
the Pandavas. . I,-. 

- The Hindus are divided into four great castes',, namely Brahma: 
.or priests, Kshatriyas or soldiers, 'Vaisyas ij'f inerchants, and Sudras 
cultivators. The.se again arc dbtributedjnto a number of subdiyisior 
which are also called families, tribes, or castes. • ■ 
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pay. The grandees were afraid that the troops would breah 
out in mutiny and plunder. The French would bS e fired 
\orse than all for the jealous>' of their influence was 

nuersal. But the coolness of Bussy averted the crisis. The 

iree younger brothers of Nasir Jung were still in confine" 
nr tit r?i ’■eleased the eldest and proclaimed him ruler, 
of the Dekhan under the name of Saiabut Jung, amidst the 
general acclamations of the whole army. 

Such was the state of affairs in the early mrt of ijer. 

"-‘West dreams of French suprem.4y 
n India. The Nizam and the Nawab owed tlieir thrones to 
Dupleix and his Frenchmen. Not a single rival remained 
to the French candidates except Muhammad Ali, who had 
been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic by Nasir Jung ; and 
Muhammad Ah was closely besieged by Chunder Sahib and' 
the French at Tndiinopoly, and was already offering terms. 

Meanwhile the English at Madras and Fort St. David hao 
been utterly bewildered by revolutions, which uere contrarv 
to the precedents and institutions of the Moghul empire. 
Muhammad Ah had been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic 
by the and the English had recognised and sup- 

P.ortedjRth,jisriieJegitimate Nawab, and sent small detach- 
ments from time to time to Trichinopoly. But they were 
afraid of being drawn into hostilities with the French in 
nolation of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. They had even 
flowed Admiral Boscowenand Major I.awTence to return <o 
ngland on the ground that the war with France was over. 
In a word, they seemed resigned to a fate which they could 
not avert, and anxiously awaited fresh instructions from the 
Directors in England. 

The news that Muhammad AH was capitulating witl 
Dupleix aroused the English from their torpor. The instinct 
of self-preservation dro^•e them to action. If Muliammad 
Ah submitted to the French, the ruin of Madras and Fort’ 
St. David was assured; for Dupleix could issue his own i 
orders for their destruction through his creature, Chunder » 
Mhib. Accordingly, the English sent larger detachments to 
richinopoly, and ajipointcd Captain Cope, and afterwards 
Captain De Gingen, to fake the command. 

The inilitaT operations at Trichinopoly arc forgotten 
low. Fighting the hrench is no longer a m.aster passion 
■ith the English nation; and the exploits of Cope, De 
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By this time the Pdndavas -srere established in their Eaj.l 
‘ Accordingly they celebrated a great feast or sacrifice, known^' 


be 


. as the Rajasuya, or royal sacrifice. It was a royal. -banquet! 
given to all the neighbpuring_Raj^ as an assertion o f - th eir! 
"dependent so.vereignty over their new Raj. All the Rajas' 
were there, and amongst them was Duiy'odhana and his 
•j brethren. The Rajasuya was extolled by ail the guests, but' 
jit made the Kauravas more jealous than ever, and they' 
jbegan to plot amongst themselves for the destruction of the 
iPdndavas. - - .. 

The ancient Kshatriyas were all given to gambling. 
® Sdjytni, a brother of Gdndhdri, the mother of the Kauravas, 


■was a noted gambler, and had an etnl reputation for usiny'- 


loaded dice. He was dwelling at Hastinapur, and , -ihe ^ 


Si; 

leV 


Kauravas asked him how they could ruin the Pandaras. 
Sdkuni counselled his nephews to inHte the Pandavas to a 
gambling match at Hastinapur. Duiyodhana was to chal- 
lenge Yudhishthira to play, but Sakuni .was to throw the 
dice; and Yudhishthira was to be egged on until he had 
lost the Raj, and the whole of his possessions. • 4 

■The invitation was sent and accepted. The Pindavas'^ 
went to Hastinipur, accompanied by Draupadi. The 'j 
gambling match was held in a pa\T]ion set up Jiear. tbfe* i 
palace. Duryodhana challenged Yudhishthira to-V-gam'e. . 
The play began, and Sikuni threw the dice for his.'hephew. j 
Yudhishthira protested against the game. Pie complained ' 
that Sakuni ought not to throw the dice ; but still hg. con- 
tinued to play. He laid stak^after. stake, wildly^ "inidlyv 
and ■without' regard to consequences. He was the 'elder 
brother; the other Pandavas reverenced him asithelr father,,, 
and would not venture to interfere. • ' . j ' 

It is needless to lengthen-out the story. . Yudhishthira 
lost all the wealth and cattle of himself and hls'brethren. 
Then he gambled avtay the Raj of Khdndava-pra^t^i.i 
■Isext he staked his brethren, one after the other, beginning •, 
■with the youiigest, and lost every one. Then he staked ^ 
himself and lost. vFinally he staked Draupadi, and lost her 
■v\*ith ail the rest to' thewicked Duryodhana.^ ■ 

The scene" which followed is perhaps the most sensa- 
tional in Hindu history'. The Pandai as and Draupadi had 


! * Similar such reckless gambling are to be found to this day 

in Burma and Xipai,. - 
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; Sahib and the French to send a large detachment far aw3\ 

: to the northward for the recover)- of Arcot. 

The proposition was approved, and the expedition from 
Madras to Arcot proved to be the turning-point in the nar. 
The detachment consisted of only two hundred Europeans 1 

- and three hundred Sepoys. Captain Clive took the com- 
mand, and had eight European officers under him ; but of 
these only two had been in action, whilst four of the re- 
mainder were commercial clerks who had been fired by his 
e.xample to draw the sword. 

With this handful of men, and three field-pieces for ; 
artillery, Clive marched from Madras. On the way he f 
heard that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by eleven 
hundred men, or more than double his force; and he wrote 
back to Madras for two eighteen-pounders. Spies from 
Arcot soon announced his approach to the garrison. They 
reported that the English had marched through a storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain without the slightest concern. 
The garrison at Arcot was so frightened at this astounding 
audacity, that they fled from the fort and encamped at a 

- distance, leaving fort and town open to the invaders, 

! The English force entered the city, and took jjossession ( 
•of the fort, whilst a hundred thousand spectators looked (■ 
helplessl}- on. Clive found lead, gunpowder, and eight pieces 
of cannon. He stored the fort with provisions sufficient to 
•Stand a siege. Meanwhile the fugitive garrison from Arcot 
was reinforced by large numbers, and threatened to storm the 
fort ; but were dispersed by the sallies of Clive. 

The forerast of Clive was fulfilled to the letter. Chunder 1 
Sahib and the French were taken aback by the English occu- 
pation of Arcot ; and were compelled to divide their besieging 
force at Trichinopoly by sending an overwhelming native 
army, accompanied by a liundred and fifty Europeans, 
'for the recover}' of Arcot. For the space of fift}- d.nys 
"Clive not only repulsed all attacks, but filled the enemy 

, wifh constant alarm. Bribes were offered him in vain. 
His exploits created such an impression on the Hindus, 
that a body of Mahratt.as joined him from Mysore. Other 
reinforcements were approaching from Madms, when the 
cnem}' threw all its force into one final attack. The .ass.aiilt 
was made at early morning on the festival of the .Muharram. 

- The Muhammadan army vvas drunk with enthusi.asm and 
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become the slaves of Duryodhana. The assembly was in 
a state of consternation j the chieftains looked from one • 
to the other, but no man spoke a word. Duryodhana sent 
a messenger to bring Draupadi from the palace. The 
princess was filled with WTath when she was told that she 
had. been gambled away as' a slave-girl to Duryodhana. 
She ’asked whether Yudhishthira had not gambled aw-ay 
himself before he had staked his wife ; for if he had become 
a slave he could not stake a free W’oman. She refused to 
go to the gambling pavilion until she received an answer. 
But reason and arguments were thrown away. Duhsasana 
went to the palace, seized Draupadi by her long black hair, 
and dragged her into the pa\ilion. He told her to take a 
bjobm and sweep the rooms. She appealed to all the 
chieftains in the pavilion ; she called upon them as husbands 
and fathers, to protect her from Duryodhana; but not a 
man would stir hand or foot in her defence. Yudhishthira 
was paralyzed wth fear; he refused to interfere, and he 
ordered his brethren to be silent. . Duryodhana then dragged 
Draupadi to his knee. Bhima could hold out no longer:' 
he gnashed his teeth, and swore that the day should come; 
when he would smash the knee of Duryodhana, and drink 
ihe blood of Duhsds.ana. 

•'^At-'itliis moment the blind Maharaja w’as led into the i 
pavilio'h. He had been told all that had occurred, and was J 
anxious' to stop bloodshed. He decided that the Pdndavas 
had lost their Raj ; but he would not permit the Pandavas 
and’Draupadi to become the slaves of Duryodhana. He 
ordered them to go into the jungles as exiles. for a period 
of twelve. years. At the end of, that .time they were to 
secrete 'themselves in any city they pleased for one more 
year.. If- the Kauravas failed to find them, they w'ere to .i 
recover their Raj. If the Kauravas discovered them before 
iiie year was up, they were to lose their Raj for ever.^ i»- 
1 The Pdndavas went forth, follow'ed by Draupadi. Bhima fe;^s 
peated his oath thaVa day would come, when he would smashte 
the knee of Duryodhana, and drink the:blood;of Duhsasana. ^ 
Draupadi' untiedher long black hair, and'swdre that it should ' 
never be tied again until Bhima had fulfilled his vow. 

5 The story of this exile is probably a-'m 3 'th, which had no place in 
the original tradition, but was inserted at a later peri'jd .in the Sanshrit 
p..em of che Maha Bharata. ■ v - ■ ' 
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they opened the baskets, and found thirty heads of men 
who had just been murdered. 

The story was not a pleasant one. There was an o!c 
Hindu Raja near Monghyr, who had sturdily held out 
against the MoghuL Captain Holcombe knew him well ; 

‘or the Raja, like others of his stamp, claimed a right to ‘ 
levy duties on all goods coming up or down the Ganges ; a 
point which was generally settled by the sword. This aged 
warrior died in 1730, and was succeeded by a son, who 
submitted to Alivardi Khan, and agreed to pay a yearly 
tribute. To prevent treachery, the young Raja brought his 
ribute every year to a certain sjjot accompanied by only 
’lirty followers. In like manner Alivardi Khan was pledged 
I send an officer with only thirty followers to receive the 
money. This year the payment had been made the very 
morning that Holwell and Holcombe hailed the boat. 
Alivardi Khan had ordered an ambush and a massacre ; 
and the three baskets contained the heads of the Raja and 
his followers. One man escaped and told the tidings to the 
'oung Raja’s wife, who thereupon set the palace on fire, and 
erished in the flames with an infant son and all her female 
tendants. That same night the Raja’s city was attacked, 
undered, and burnt by the forces of Alivardi Khan ; and 
r two Englishmen saw the fire and smoke from the place 
where they lay at anchor. 

Nawab Shuja Khan died in 1739, the same year that 
Nadir Shah attacked Delhi. His son Sarfardz Khan sue- • 
ceeded to the throne, and turned out a worse profligate ^ 
than his father.* He was insolent and tjTannical, and- at’J 
last gave mortal offence to a Hindu family of great wealth,' 
who had long exercised a commanding influence at Mur^ 
hedabad. >'r 

Jagat Seth, the patriarch of the family, was the wealthiest'lHn 
inker in the Moghul empire, the Rothschild of Hindustan. , fans' 
The wildest stories are told of the riches of his house. 

The Mahrattas carried off two millions sterling from his 
family, and the loss was no more felt than that of two 
trusses- of straw. He knew all that was going on under 
every court in India; was security for most of the renters 

* The old Nawabs of Bengal ivere so abominably wicked ibat 
here is no* much to choose between them. Tlieir vices were ir.de- 
rribable. 
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either side were to meet in a tent and arrange the terms oi 
chout. The bait was swallowed. A tent was prepared, and 
the Nawab posted an ambush between a double lining. 
The meeting took place ; the signal was given ; the men in f 
ambush rushed out with drawn swords, and the Mahratta s 
general and most of his chief officers were slaughtered on 
the spot. 

The Mahratta army was paralysed for a moment a' 
this horrible murder of their leaders, and then wrcakec 
their vengeance upon the unoffending inhabitants. . They 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, cutting off 
ears, noses, and hands, and committing countless bar- 
barities in the search of spoil. The wretched Bengalis 
fled in shoals across the Ganges, to take refuge, or per- 
chance to perish, in the hills and jungles to the north- 
ward of the river. It was at this juncture that the nativh ? 
inhabitants of Calcutta began to dig the once famous j 
Mahratta ditch, to keep the enemy’s horsemen out of the 
Company’s bounds.^ 

Alivardi Khan found himself powerless to act against the 
loose bands of Mahrattas. They evaded a general action, 
and if dispersed from one place, they soon reappeared else- j 
where. At the same time there was treachery in his own ^ 
mmp. He reiied much on a force of Afghan mercenaries 
ommanded by an officer named Mustafa Khan ; but his 
orother, Hdjf Ahmad, grew jealous of Mustafa Khan, and 
charged the Afghan with being in .secret communication 
with the Mahrattas. Mustafa Khan suddenly fled with his 
Afghans towards Patna, but was pursued and slain ; and 
Hdjf Abmad ciit off his head, and carried it in derision three 
times through the streets of Patna. . ■ ^ ‘ 

The atrocity was soon avenged, Hdjf Ahmad fell itijo 
the hands of the Afghans, and was put to a cruel deatJi. ■ 
He 'was scourged, insulted, and e.sposed to the derision 
of the mob, and then tied to the leg of an elephant, and 
dragged through the streets until death put an end to his 
agonies. 

Sucli details • are revolting to all ; but it is nccessar)' at 
dines to lift the curtain from a few of tlie horrors of anarchy 

} Wvery vC'ti jc of this once famous ditch hay disappeared from Cai- 
ere is mir stippo.-td to have run alone the site at present known 
•ibable. -t 
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There was some difficulty about Draupadi. She had vowed 
not to tie up- her -hair; this was evaded by twisting it into *5 
1 string like the tail of a serpent. Her beauty excited the| p, 
iealousy of the Rdni; this was overcome by her telling the\a J 
Rdni that she was beloved by five ghosts, called Gandharvas, m: 
vho would murder any mortal man who paid her the slightest ' 
attention. Accordingly she was engaged as lady’s-maid to ! 
the Ram’. 

• Bhfraa soon gained the favour of Raja Virdta. A foreign El 
ATC-stler, named Jinaute, had put all the warriors of the Raja sti 
to shame, so that none dared to encounter him. Bhi'ma 
Sime forward, and vanquished Jimiita, and put him to death 
imidst the acclamations of the multitude. The Raja leaped 
irom his' seat with joy, and bestowed many gifts on Bhi'ma. 
From that time he took a great liking to Bhi'ma, and made 
liim fight with lions, tigers, or bears, in the presence of his 
ladies. ' • 

In those da)'s a prince, named Kichd ka. was dwelling at Ki 
^^irdta. He was brother of the Rdni, and commander-in- thi 
thief of the army of the Raj. He did what he jileased at 
Virdta, according to the old saying, “ The brother of the 
Rdni is always to be feared by the Raja.”. 

Kichdka became enamoured of Draupadi, and asked her'ris 
to 'bofiofne his wife. She replied that she could not marry 
him ■because of her five Gandharva lovers. Kichdka would 
not bedefused ; he told her she must marry him, and treated 
her .-with rudeness. She complained to the Raja, but he 
ivdqjd do nothing; he was too much afraid of the Rdni's 
brother. She next complained to Bnima, and he promised 
that she should be revenged. One night Kichdka went to 
Lh'ejfiala'ce to see Draupadi, but met .Bhima-in her stead. « A 
desperate battle was fought in the music-room. At last • 
Bhi'ma killed Kichdka and left him dead on the floor. He 
then went off to sleep in the kitchen, u-ithout saying a word 
to any one. ' 

Next morning the dead body of Kichdka was found in Ga 
the miisic-room. Every bone was broken ; those who saw '‘jj! 
the body said that Kichdka had not been murdered by men, ; 
burby demons. 'The story^ was soon told in the streets and 
bazars, that the commander-in-chief' had been killed by 
Gandharvas, because of • his love for the ‘Rdlhi’s u'aiting; 
maid. ' The whole city was in an uproar. 'The brothers- of 
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tall houses would have been demolished ; all inconvenient 
walls would have been thro\vn down ; and any enemy en- * 
camped in the neighbourhood would have been kept in con- 
stant alarm, by shells during the day, and by sallies at night, 
until the besiegers thought proper to disappear from the 
scene. 

But instead of standing a siege in Fort AVilliam, as Clive 
jiad done in the citadel at Arcot, the English madly attempted < 
to defend the town of Calcutta by isolated outposts at a 
distance from the fort The_.fighting began on Wednesday, 
he i6th of Tune. During Thursday and Friday the outposts 
were driven in by sheer force of numbers ; and after much 
desperate fighting in the streets and avenues the Engli.sh 
fell back on the fort. On Saturday, the 19th of June, the 
enemy opened a cannonade. The women were carried to 
the ships, and Mr. Drake and some others escaped with 
them ; and then, to the utter disgust of those left in the fort, 
the ships moved down the river. 

Next morning was Sunclaythe 20th of June. The cncmj 
tried to escalade the walls, but the rabl^le soldier)' were 
easily driven back, and there was a lull in the fighting. 
3y this time, heat and fatigue had told on the English , 
arrison. The European soldiers broke into the arrack i 
uiores and got drunk. There was a flag of truce and a 
parley. Meanwhile the native soldiers climbed over the , 
walls, and broke in at different openings, and there was a 
general surrender! 

The Nawab entered Fort William in great pomp, but found 
only fifty-thousand rupees in the treasury.- He sent for Mr. 
Hohvell, who represented the governor in the absence of 
Mr. Drake. He swore that no. harm should befall the 
prisoners, but be was ver}' angry at the small amount in tUe 
‘xeasury. .hfr. Hohvell was soon dismissed, and returned 
to his fellow-prisoners, who were assembled under a slrotig 
£uard in a low veranda in front of a-iine of b.arracks. -I-oi; 
some time- the Nawab’s officers could find no place fitted for 
the confinement ‘of the prisoners. At last, at the end of 
the etorribers,' they found the strong-room of the garrison, 
known- as the Black Hol-j. It was not twenty feet square, 
he is sa except wliat came through the veranda 

Haji Ahm little gratings in the door. Into this close dun- 
servant. “■ the hottest nights in a Calcutta June, a 
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- they invited Clive to join in the general conspiracy. It was 
agreed that Clive should march an army to Plassy, and ' 
that Mfr Jafir should desert the Nawab and join the English • 
arrny with all his forces ; and a treaty was concluded under o 
which Suraj-ud-daula was to be dethroned, and Mfr Jafir was 
0 be proclaimed Nawab in his room. 

Unfortunately the communication between the head con 
'irators and Clive was carried on through a Hindu named 
nichund. This man threatened to divulge the whole plot 
to Suraj-ud-daula unless an article was inserted in the treaty 
•T pledging Mir Jafir to pay him three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling as the price of his silence. There is no doubt that 
Oraichund teas a consummate rascal without honour or 
shame ; but the mode adopted for keeping him quiet was a 
•<lur upon the English character. Omichund was duped 
with a sham treaty containing the desired clause, which was 
omitted from the real treaty. Clive and others signed the 
iham treaty, but Watson refused to sign any treaty but the 
eal one. Clive added the name of Watson to the sham 
eaty with the full knowledge of the admiral ; and he in- 
It variably urged to the day of his death that he was fully 
^justified in all he had done.i 

! Clive advanced from Calcutta to Plassy with a small 
force of three thousand men and nine pieces of artillery. 
The army of the Nawab consisted of fifty thousand foot, 
ighteen thousand horse, and fifty pieces of artillerj'.- The j 
iraous battle was fought on the 23rd of June, 1757. It was 
tie better than a cannonade. Mir Jafir did nothing, 
rand the whole brunt of the fighting fell upon the English. 

At last the English advanced to storm the camp of tiie 
Nawab, and Suraj-ud-daula was seized with a panic and fled 
'rora the field. 

* This sham. 's-caty is the one Wot on Clive's public character. He 
tl not personally derive any advantage from it ; he thought himself 
tified in taking such a step for defeating the perfidy of a villain like 
tichund. He would not have been condemned by the public opinion 
orientals, who regard all such fabrications as juslifiaWe against an f 
nyu* Ilut it has been universally condemned by tlie public opinion 
Inrope, and tvill stain the memory of Clive until the end of time. 

No reliance whatever can be placed upon the estimated numbers of 
ativearmy,- It is mere guess work. Clive himself reckoned thel y' 
army of the Nawab to consist of thirty-five thousand foot, fificcnl 
thousand horse, and forty pieces of cannon. 
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Brahman, as envoy from the Pafidavas to the Iv&hdraja of 
Hastindpur. The !Maharaja called the council together to *5 
receive the envoy. The Brahman spoke thus to the coun- p; 
cil : ‘‘.An envoy is the tongue of the party by whom he is 
sent If he fails to discharge his trust, and does not en 
faithfully repeat his master's words, he is guilty of treachery : ^ 
Have I therefore your permission to repeat the message 
sent by the Pandavas?” The whole council exclaimed, 

“ Speak the words of the Pandavas without extenuation and 
without exaggeration.” Then the Brahman spoke as follows : 

“ The Pdndavas send their salutations and speak these 
words; ‘ Dhritarashtra and Pandu were brothers, as all 
men know ; why then should the sons of Dhritardshtra 
inherit the v.'hole Raj, whilst the sons of Pandu are shut 
out? It is true that the Pandavas have lost their Raj of 
Khdndava-prastha in a game of dice ; but it was by loaded 
dice and false play ; and unless you restore their inheritance 
they must declare war, and the blood of the slain trill be 
upon your heads.’ ” 

The speech of the Brahman threw the council into a tur- D 
moil. The Kauravas wangled like angry kinsmen. The co 

f joints of the debate were very simple. Was there, or wa^' 
here not, foul play at the gambling match ? Were the P^n-^ 
davas discovered by the Kauravas before or after the close 
of tire thirteenth year? Bhishma praised Arjuna to the dis-' 
gu^f.^ Kama. The debate was ended by the Mahdraja, who 
senj his; charioteer, Sanjaya, with a reply to the Pdndavas.^ 
-^jl^real object of the mission of Sanjaya was to induce'M 
the'Pdndavas to return to Hastindpur, without giving them| Sa 
any f^dge that their Raj would be restored. Mahdraja^ 
Dhrirardshtra sent a message which was duly^repeated to 
thejPdndavas and their allies. He poured out praises 
upon the Pdndavas ; he said that enemies, and friends were 
dqually loud in extolling them ; some of the Kauravas 
might have used harsh language, but he would make p§acb ; 

^ Sanjaya is said to have been the minister and charfeteer of Maharaja,^ 
Dhritarashtra. He thus held an important post in the court of .Has- ■ 
tinapur. Ivafna is accounted low-hom, beciiise he was the son of a.-^ 
charioteer. The origin of this discrepancy is discussed in thedarger » 
history, _Xhe Brahmanical compilers of the Maha Bharatawere jealous 
of the important part played by charioteers ip the original version of the 
tradition, and therefore represented them in tlyj poi^ as a low-born 
race of carters and waggoners. '• 
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mth jealousy and hatred, especially when they saw the 

■ boats loaded-with silver going down to Calcutta. It was ' 
soon evident that as the English alone had placed Mir Jafir 
on the throne of Bengal and Behar, so the English alone 

! would be able to keep him there. 

To make matters worse, it was discovered that Mir Jal 
was unfit for the dignity. He had served with credit as ; 
commander in the field, but he had no administrative ability, 
civil or military. He idled away most of his time under 
ic the influence of bhang, or in the company of singing and 
dancing girls. He complained of an empty treasurj-, and 
• his army was mutinous for want of pay ; but he always ap- 
peared loaded with costly jewels, with five or six bracelets 
of different gems on his arms, and three or four chaplets of 
Q pearls hanging from his neck.’ His son hliran rendered 

■ himself detestable by murders and assassinations. Ten days 
after the battle of Plassy, Suraj-ud-daula was taken prisoner 
and cruelly murdered in the palace at Murshedabad- Other 
members or partisans of the family, male and female, were 
put to death in like manner. Mir Jafir threw all the blame 
upon his son Miran, 

V The English were anxious to maintain the dignity of tht 
‘ new Nawab by showing him every kind of deference ; but 
' his dependence on the “ hat wallahs,” and his morbid terror 
of Clive, rendered him the laughing-stock of his courtiers. 
!d Within a few months of his accession he was nicknamed 

' * There is reason to believe that the English were duped as regards 

the treasures of Murshedabad, and that enormous wealth to the value of 
’ many millions sterlingsvasconccalcd in the recesses of the Nanab's palace, 

; and shared by Mir Jafir and some others. The author of the Sij dr-iit- 
Jilutaq/icrlit says that the English only knew of the outer treasury. 
“ Those renowned English," says Gholam Husain Khan, “ who looked 
down with contempt on the intellects and abilities of the Bengalis, and 
yet are perpetually baffled and du^red by them, did not know anything of 
he inner trcaMiry, said to contain money and jewels to the value of 
right millions sterling, and which, pur-uant to a custom well known in 
ndia, was kept in the Zmaiia, or women’s ajurtments. This inner 
casury was shared by Mir Jafir and three natives.” lire author adds 
at two of the natives were writers in the servdee of Clive, whose 
■peciive 'salaries were only sixty rupees a month, or about four 
llings per diem ; yet ten years afterwards one of the.se men died 
..orth a million and a quarter sterling, whil.'t the other spent ninety 
’ thousand pounds on his mother’s funeral alone. — Siyar-ut-Muicqlitrin 
vol, i„ page 773. 
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behreen all parties, if the Pandavas trould only return to 
^ Hastinapur. - j 

j.g The Panda%-as, hov.-e%’er, were not to be entrapped. ' Yud-j 
’ hishtbira replied that neither he nor his brethren would: 
return to Hastinapur, unless a pledge was given that their 
half of the Raj would be restored. Accordingly both parties 
pr-epared for war. — ? . 

er ' There is little in the war of the Mahd Bharata to-render 
it memorable in after generations, bey.ond._tli£..hoiiible .tale 
of.,slaught_er. In its original form it was not associated 
with an}- sentiment of patriotism or religion, such as ani- 
mated the children of Israel during the conquest of th? 
promised land. Neither v.-as it a war in which men fouglib 
to wipe out dishonour, as the Greeks fought the Trojan? 
during the siege of Troy. Nor was it a war between men o 
blood like that between Greece and Persia. It wa'_' 
but a battle between kinsmen for the possession c ' 

I 

The Kauravas and Pandavas assembled their respectiv^ 
allies on a famous plain round a lake or tank, known aj 
Kuru'kshetri . It was situated about fifty or sL-cty miles 
from modem Delhi. The warriors were arrayed againsf 
each other, and stirred up every angry passion by abusing 
and railing at each other. At last when they had lashed 
each- other into fury by taunts and gibes, they rushed against 
each other like ferocious beasts or madmen. Some threw 
stones ; others fought nith their fists, teeth, and nailsjybr 
kicked and wrestled till one or other was killed. . ..Qth'^ 
fought with clubs, knives, swords, spears, javelins, cHakfas, 
or bons and arrows. • Whenever a conqueror had overthromi 
: his adversan' he severed his head from the body.1. and 
carried it oS. as a trophy. b?'. ■. 

The storj' of revenge and slaughter was one which fathers 
s might tell their sons from generation to generation, as a 
•' ghastly moral against feuds and wars. It is hot so much a 
description of a general battle, as of a series of single 
■combats' between distinguished warriors, :'rt-hich would-be 
’ sang in ballads for ages aftern-ards. Bhi'shma, the patriarch 
of the royal house of Hastinapur, was slain by Arjuna. 
Drona engaged in, mortal combat with Drupada to settle 
the. old feud wRhch had driven him into exile. Drupada 
was slain by'53itina; but his son Dhrishta-d yumn a revenged 
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payment of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling, wotild > 
’’5 enable him to recover his lost territories. 

About this time there was a change of Governors at Cal- 
5 cutta. Vansittart returned to’ England, and was succeeded 
by a Mr. Spencer ; whilst a scheme was brewing for making 
over Oude to Najib-ud-daula, the Delhi minister, and 
conducting Shah Alam to Delhi. The scheme came to 
nothing, but it probably accounts for the reluctance of the 
Rohilla chiefs to join the Nawab Vizier.^ _ i 

f Mir Jafir died in Januaiy, 1765 ; and the appointm 
• of a successor to the Nawabship of Bengal and Bsi 
was a question of grave importance. Spencer tv 
' only a temporary Governor. He knew that Clive, nc 
an Irish Peer, was coming to Bengal with the powers ( 
a dictator ; and he wculd have acted wisely if he hai 
awaited the arrival of Lord Clive; but he resolved to 
■ forestal Lord Clive in the disposal of the vacant throne 
at Murshedabad. There were two claimants to the suc- 
cession,- namely, an illegitimate son of Mir Jafir, aged twenty, 
and a legitimate grandson, aged she, a son of the deceased 
Miran ; and the question was, which of the two was 
likely to prove the most subservient to the interests of 
the Company. No doubt the boy would have been most 
!, amenable to the -will of the English ; but Spencer 
-chose the elder claimant, in spite of his illegitimacy, as 
■-the most amenable to ike pecuniar)' rapacity of himself 
.and bis' colleagues. 

-Four members of the Calcutta council proceeded as a 
deputation to Murshedabad, and made a hurried bargain 
1 'with a clever. Mussulman grandee, named 2^Iuhammad 

r -The scheme of Governor Spencer was more extravagant than that 
, of Governor Vansittart, The proposal to conduct Shah A!am to Delt.i 
was wild but possible; and had an English oEcer, endowed vnth the 
Ecniusbranj.AJexanderor a Napoleon, been appointed to the cox^and, • 
he mi-'ht-have es'iablished aUrf.feh empire over Hmdustan. But the 
propo^c^sion of all the territories of the Nawab Vmer of Oude 
to his rival, the Afghan guardian at Delhi, would have been'rom?^ 
to the English There was only one -way by which Najib-ud daula 
could have occupied Oude, namely, by parcelling out the whole country 
as mUitary jaghirs, or fiefs, amongst the Rohilla chiefs. This o^- 
pation would have amounted to the re-estahlishraent of an Afghan 
empire down the vallevs of the Tnmna and Ganges as far as the Carum- 
nosa, which would have proved a perpetual menace to Beharar.d Bengal- 
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lis death by fighting against Drona until he slew him. 
Bhima engaged in mortal combat with Duhsfeana, the man *5 
iVho dragged- Draupadi by her hair into the gambling 
pavilion. Bhfraa overthrew his enemy, cut off his head, 
ind drank his blood in accordance with his vow, and then 
;ied- up the dishevelled hair of Draupadi whilst his fingers 
vere dripping with the blood of the evil doer. Lastly 
here was the crowning contest between Arjuna and Kama. 
They fought in, war-chariots with their bows and arrows in 
:heir hands. Arjuna was almost overcome by the arrows 
)f Kama, when the wheel of Kama’s charriot sank into 
he earth, and would not move. Kama called out to his 
idversary to hold his hand until he recovered the wheel ; 

3ut Arjuna saw his opportunity, and shot Kama dead with 
tn arrow. • 

."nie details of the battle are interminable, and occupy Sli 
.’olumes. One dreadful night the warriors fought through of 
he darkness with a weapon in . one hand and a torch in ^ 
he other. The battle was really over on the seventeenth', 
la}', when Bhfma slew Duhsasana, and Arjuna slew Kama.; 

Dn the eighteenth day Dutyodhana rallied his forces for a 
reheral engagement, but alt the Kauravas excepting himself 
.vere slain upon the field, and he fled away to the lake in 
he centre of the plain. Bhfma ran after Duryodhana, and 
nocked and reviled him until the ghastly warrior came out 
jnd engaged in a final combat The two men fought with 
until Bhima struck a foul blow, which smashed the 
:i#e of Duryodhana, and then left him to die where he lay.^ 

TheTandavas had got the master}', but the bloodshed Re 
yas not over. .There was yet to be a slaughter of sleeping 
nenjn the camp of the Pdndavas; it is known as “the? • 
•eyenge of Aswatthama.” Drona, the father, of Aswatt-j 
latha, had slain Drupada, and had then been killed by; 
Drupada’s son Dhrishta-dyumna. Aswatthdina lived to 
zarry on the feud, and swore to be revenged on Dhrishta- 
iyurana and the Pandavas. 

At evening.time Aswatthdma and two surviving warriors .Or 
;tood by the side • of • the wounded .Diuyodhana. They ff"' 
'.heered his dying agonies by pledging themselves to avenge 

' The foul blow of Bhima consisted in his strikingpuiyodhana below 
ie waist. The blow was given in accordance. with, the vow which 
ihima had made in the gambling pavilion. ’ ' ■ 
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".e hSss SpS ”r,a,:t Jo" 

d&“:. L^i?aSj 

- a puppet of his ou-n “’’ ^faharaja 

tro?p\tdt:Llh?';^;S .Satara.-ith;t; 

s^ssmm^'S' 

ndo«' «as forced to nerkh fn £'sh«a the distracted 
me botiy of herdeceaLd husband “ ' consumed 

■aekwar in Guzerat, Sindia and Holkir^n vii ’ 

. ...e Bhonsla Raja of Berar. T^^ie Bhonl 
was especiaily dreaded by the Peifh’va forTe 
belonged to the same tribe as Sivaii hm ^ \ 
nursed a secret design on the throne of Satara l)'v virUie^of 
Im kinship to Sivaji. The Bhonsla on Ins part' tvas ven^ 
f ascendancy of the Brahmans ; ven- suspicions 

^ Baa Ram' ■'cgards the legitimacy 

tinV wbii R.J R clenched the matter by 

1 ^ presence of the Bhonsla 

nbe, and stycanng on tbc food that he was her lemtimatc 
grandson. The Bhonsla of Berar was thus competed 
L of Raja Ram; and none of : 

!re Teislmr'' * 

• SiSii1ervrn“‘/’'‘’T'?^‘^ If P«°n^ iho old stronghoh 
oduced f Ram at Satara. He 

is H <5 P“"P°”'"g to be under the hand of the 

Mnp ofihe“ himself as Pcislnva, the guardian- 

k*sin2nt of thf f c^’ '°"b' us he maintained a 

descendant of the famous Stvaj on the throne of Satara. 
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his death. They left him on the field, and sat under aj 
tree to consider Tvhat to do. Suddenly Aswattham^ lean; 
a lesson from an omen. Crows were roosting in the tree; 
an owl approached them waril}'- ; he killed them one' at a 
time without awakening them. “ Thus,” cried Aswatthama 
“ we will revenge ourselves on the sleeping Pandavas ; we 
will kill them one at a time, as the owl has killed the 
crows. ” 

The camp of the Pindavas was on one side of the lake 
and the camp of the Kauravas on the other. The Pandava 
had left Draupadi and her sons in charge of allies anc 
sen'ants, and had gone to the camp of the Kauravas to take 
possession of thfe spoil, and pass the night there. 

At midnight Aswatthama and his two comrades approachec 
the camp of the Pindavas. It was surrounded by a deej 
trench, and had but one entrance. Aswatthima posted hi 
two comrades at the entrance, and stole off to the quarter 
of Dhrishta-dj-umna. The son of Drupada was sleepinj 
on the ground. Aswatthama awoke him by kicking, hi 
head. The doomed warrior saw his enemy standing ove 
him with a drawn sword. He cried out “ Treachery ! 
Aswatthama broke his skull with the back of the sword 
and silenced him for ever. He then rushed out of thi 
tent to be revenged on the Pandavas. 

The Pandavas were away at the camp of the Kauravas 
but Draupadi and her sons were sleeping at their quarters 
The )’Oung men were awakened by the turmoil in &.( 
quarters of Dhrishta-djaimna. They ran out one after fhi 
other, and were cut down and killed by Aswatthama. , - Jli 
this time the whole camp was in disorder. Friends an( 
kinsmen were shouting and fighting against each . othet 
The women filled the air with shrieks and screams. Num 
bers were killed and wounded on all sides. Some tried t( 
escape from the camp, but were cut down by the bvo mei 
at the entrance. Aswatthama lost his way in the darkness 
but set alight to a great pile of firewood. The camp wa 
filled with a sudden glare of fire and flame. Aswattham; 
escaped amidst the uproar, gained the entrance, anc 
, disappeared with his comrades into the outer world. 

The day was just dawning as the three men walkec 
across the plain-of-Kuru-kshetra. Wolves and jackals hac 
begun to attack- the dead corpses, but were scared away b; 
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the light of morning. The three warriors took a last fare- 
well of ’ the djnng’Durj-odhana; .they gladdened his last 
moments with the story of their revenge ; and then, as he 
gave up the ghost, they fled away into the jungle and were 
heard of no more. 

The final scene in the great war is told with much pathos. 
The agony of Draupadi and the woe of the P^ndavas may 
be passed over in silence. The sympathies of the reader are 
-not with the victors, but with the mourners for the dead. 
As the day began to dawn, the widows, daughters, and 
mothers of the slain came on the field of Kum-kshetra 
weeping and wailing, to perform the last rites of their dead 
kinsmen. The funeral piles were burning, but no widow 
threw herself into the flames. The imagination rests upon 
the weeping women, without the additional horror of female 
sacrifices, which characterised a later period of Hindu 
history.^ 

Next followed another painful scene. Thg. blind old 
Mahdraja Dhritardshtra, and his wuetched wife Gdndhdri, 
were borne down with grief for the loss of their sons ; yet 
both came out of Hastindpur, with the touching submission 

■ of Hindus, to bend to the decrees of fate, and pay their 
homage to the victors. This done, they went off to the 
jungle to take up their abode on the bank of the- Ganges, 

' and spend their last years in devotion and prayer. 

Amidst these scenes of mourning the conquerors were 
.'exulting in their victory. . Drums rvere beaten, trumpets were 
'sounded, flags were flying, whilst Yudhishthira and his 
brethren went in joyful procession to take possession of the 
Raj of Hastindpur. But the songs of triumph must have 

■ jarred upon ears that were filled with the cries of the 
mourners for the dead and dying. 

The end of the story may be told in a few words. Yud- 
hishthira and his brethren became great conquerors ; they 
are said to have subdued every Raja throughout the length 
and breadth of India. When they had brought their, 

^ It is difficult to reconcile the fact that no widow performed a.Sati 
after the war of the 'Maha Bharata%vith the statement that Madri, the 
younger wife of Pandu, perished on his funeral pile. There was evi- 
dently some conflict of authority as regards the rite of Sati ; possibly the 
story of Madri is an interpolation, and the rite dP'Sati originated in a 
later age. 
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jv'ould defend the rights of the Raja; and at the same tim 
he desired the Madras government to make the necessaia 
preparations for war. ^ 

Unfortunately the Madras government was at this time 
^ conaipt and demoralised as it had been in the days of^ 
liycler Ah. A Company’s servant named Holland had been f, 
appointed Governor of Madras. Holland was deeply impli- m 
M ted in loans to the Nawab of the Carnatic ; and he set go 
trie uoi'emor-Generai at defiance, refused to make prepara- 
coming war, and appropriated the revenues of 
the Carnatic to the paj-ment of the Nawab’s debts. Finally 
he WTote^ to the Raja of Travancore, offering to help him 
^*^hsh detachment, on condition of receiving a present 
ir himself of a lakh of pagodas, or some thirty-five thousand 

lunds sterling. 

Meanwhile 1 ippu attacked the lines of Travancore, but, k 
to his utter surprise, he was repulsed by the Hindu army of^ 
Travancore. Accordingly he ordered a battering train from 
Seringapatam, and called for reinforcements from every 
quarter. At this news Lord Cornwallis resolved to take the 
field. But Holland vv'as incorrigible. He provided no cattle, 
but proposed to appoint commissioners to settle all difier- 
eiices with Tippu. Lord Cornwallis was much e.vasperatcd, 
and Holland fled from his post and embarked for Englar. 

Lord Cornwallis now resolved on forming alliances w, 
Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas against Tippu ; but the Criti 
authorities in India were prohibited by ^Ir. Pitt’s bill > 

1784 from making any more alliances with native prince* 
Lord Cornwallis violated the letter of the act, but respectec 
its spirit b)' providing that the treaties should cease to have 
effect after the conclusion of the war. 

Negotiations with Nizara AU were comparatively casj-. ^ 
He vvas anxious for the humiliation of Tippu, and he vv-- 
still more anxious for British protection against the Ma 
rattas, vv’ho claimed vast sums of money from him, undi 
the head of arrears of chout. He would gladly hav 
^secured the permanent protection of the English govern- 
■ ment against the Mahrattas ; but this could not be granted 
by the English government, without giving mortal offence 
to the Mahrattas. Accordingly Nizam Ali was obliged to 
be content with the British guarantee for the protection 
oCJ'ius, vJrrito]ies until the conclusion of the war; and in 

) 
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conquests to a dose, Aey celebrated a horse feast or sacrifice, f. 
known as an ^wamedhaj.it was an assertion*'of their 1 
sovereignty over the empire of India. All the Rajas whoc 1 
they conquered vrere summoned to Indra-prastha to pay their ! 
homage to the conquerors, and to feast on horse-flesh after 
the manner of the ancient Kshatriyas. But before d^ciib- 
ing the Aswamedha, it v.ill be as well to review the scope 
and subject matter of the whole poem of the !Maba Bharata. 1 
Th^foregoing narrative Js ajb^e outline of the original 
tradition. br'thelMahArBharata. Jt. jecords., events -5yfAch 
arexefeixed-tDJhe.fifteenth.centiir)'before..ttie Christian era; 
when the Israelites were delivered out of Egr-pt, and con-^ 
ducted by Moses to the promised land. After an apparent 
inten'al of unrecorded centuries, the storj' of the great war 
was retold in the Sanskrit poem as a religious parable, replete 
with spiritual meanings and pious teachings. The poem of 
the Jfeha Bharata is of such inordinate length, that it may 
have been composed by a -variety of bards ; but the work is 
1 referred to one particular Brahman sage, who is known by •' 
' the name of Ytjsa, or '• the arranger.” 

Yyasa is represented as placing an important part in the 
events recorded in the Maha Bharata: but evetything which ■' 
is told about him is improbable or supernatural. He is 
said to have been an illegitimate son of the damsel -nfe 
afterwards married Maharaja Santanu ; to have been the. 
real father of Dhritarashtra and Pandu ; to have caused. 
Gandhari to have a hundred sons at a birth. Sometimes he-"' 
appears in an abrupt and supernatural manner to impart . 
religious instruction to the Pandavas. He directed Aijuna 
to perfoitKf'penznce on the Himzlayas, and ordered Yud- 
hishthira to celebrate the .Aswamedha as an atonement for 
sin. Sometinies he appears to explain away something that 
is opposed to Brahmanical ideas, such as the marriage of 
Draupadi to Yudhishtbira and his brethren. 

' religious teaching of the Mah£ Bharata is ewdently ' 
the 'product of a later- age than that in which the great war ' 
-was', fought. The Kauravas and Pandavas sacrificed to 
Iridr^ the king of gods, and appear to have worshipped the 
gods of fire, water, wind, and other Yedic deities. But the 
compilers of the Maha Bharata resolved ail these gods into 
one Supreme Spirit,* under the name of Yishnu, and taught 
the -worship of Krishna as an incarnation of Yishnu. >' 


Chap. VIII.] MYSORE AND CARJfATIC: WELLESLEY, 
not dug like the tanks in Ron It was > 

i.2h »d ?h™“ "n“ “'r '■» 

English collector,' had repaired this tank 
inir to tlie cultivators whilst augment 

ng the revenue Mr. Place had also caused even Se 

keen nff'^°“n^"^ by a hedge of bamboos, which sm-ed to 
keep off sinal parties of horsemen during a hostile invasion 
whilst extending the cultivation of bamboos. ’ 

halted at Conjeveram, or Kanclii-nuram t 
about forty miles from Madras. To this day Con fvcT’ 

IS a type of the Hindu cities in the Peninsulaf ThLtrcc 
wcre-tolerably broad and lined with cocoa-nut tre^ 

o“mSln^he r‘ 1 ' “re uZ 
cen^rn Square, with a small court in the 

hnnl • appeared much more comfortable than the 
houses m the country towns in Bengal. 

^ Conjeveram dedicated to t 

Siva and h.s infe Three miles off was another temn eo, 
dedicated to Vishnu. There were a hundred 

!ff thl? ^ ^“"*fd dancing-giris employed in the serv ice '' 
of these temples. Twice a year the images of Vishnu and 
IS family were earned in procession on a visit to Siva ; but 
Siva returned the visit only once a year. On those occ.-* ' 
sions there were frequent disputes between the worshipper 

atirf hf Vishnu, leading to abusive langm^ge 

and bioivs, which the English collectors were some^in4 
obhged to put down «-ith the bayonet. 

.Ihe Brahmans of Southern India were divided into three 

Smartal, the Vaishnava, and the sects. 

The Smartal were the most numerous, and comprehended 

the civil ofiicen; are termed colicclor; and dcti-ilv 

depmrcoiSjonf <=omn.k.ionj':,nd 
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Thus Krishna appears in the Mah£ Bhirata as a mortal . 
hero, and, as the Supreme Being. Like Vy£sa he plays ah 
important part in the history of the great war, but generally 
in' an improbable and supernatural manner. He is a pb 
[nediatbr in times of feud, and a consoler in times of afflic- Kr 
iion.' He .was present at the Swayamvara of Draupadi to 
mediate between the Pdndavas and the angry Rajas. He 
suddenly appeared in ' the gambling pavilion to prevent 
Durj'odhana from insulting Draupadi. He was mixed up ' 
in the negotiations which preceded the great war, flying 
rast distances through the air in a moment of time. The 
Kauravas plotted to seize him at Hastindpur, but he became 
manifest as the Supreme Being; all the gods issued from 
his body, flames of fire fell from his eyes, and his form was 
IS radiant with golden beams as the sun at noonday. He 
appeared to Aijuna on the morning of the first day of the 
Var. Arjuna was shrinking from the slaughter of friends 
.nd-.kinsm_en ; he would rather die, he said, than fight 
igainst such good men as Bhfshma and Drona. Krishna 
‘onsoled liim with the doctrine that death was but the 
ransmigration of the soul from one body to another. He 
stirred Arjuna into action by assuring him that fighting was 
the duty of all Kshatriyas ; and that if he proved himself a 
ufiiWard, and failed to fight, he could never hope to enter 
tfe'e heaven of Indra. 

The story of the great war has been reduced in the fore- Gn 
joing pages to a simple narrative of life and manners, 

But it is told in the Jilahd Bharata vnth all the exuberance 
ihd , e.xaggeration of Oriental imaginations revelling in an 
deal -world. Every Raja in India is said to have been 
present at the Swayamvara of Draupadi and the , Raja-siiya 
Df Yudhishthira. Every Raja is said to have fought in the 
jreat war of the Maha Bharata, on the side of the Kauravas, 

3r on that of the Pandavas. The armies at Kuru-kshetra’ 
ivere thus .reckoned by millions of millions; dephants apd . 
chariots by tens of millions. The battle is described with a ' 
grandeur greater than .that of the war- of Zeus -against the ' 
ritans. Drums were beaten, trumpets- arid- wadshells were 
sounded, and gorgeous, banners were waving in the air. 
Oigantic Rajas, arrayed in golden mail, and armed with 
supernatural weapons, appeared in chariots radiant with 
strings of jewels and bracelets of gold arid pearls. Vast 
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on a copper plate, and presen'ed in the great temple of 
^ r Jhe existence of the plate, howe%'er, was more than 
doubtful. The pretensions of both hands were diametri- 
cally opposed, yet both appealed to the plate as an authority, 
and no one produced a copy. The antagonism originated 
in claims to the exclusive possession of certain honorary 
distinctions, such as the privilege of using ttvelve pillars 
to the tern poraty' building under which the marriage cere- 
monies were performed ; the right of riding on horseback 
in processions ; or the claim to carry a flag painted with the 
figure of the monkey god Hanuman.' 

Buchanan saw something of the working of Gums and i 
Swaniis in the Brahmanical hierarchy.- They were the S 
bishops of their respective sects, exercising a jurisdiction in 
all things relating to religion or caste. The Gums and 
Swamis performed certain ceremonies of initiation and 
confirmation in their respective sects.' They imparted to 
every disciple a mysterious sentence, known as the Upaddsa, 
which was to be uttered orally in their devotions, and was 
never to be wTitten down or revealed. Sometimes a Gum 
gave a Upaddsa and some images to a favourite disciple, 
and appointed him as a kind of deputy to manage affairs 
at a distance. In the Vaishnava sect every disciple was 
branded with the spear of the god Vishnu. This ceremony 
was known as the Chakrdntikam.® The spear was made 

J The divn’sion between the left and right “hands" is unknown in 
Hindustan, .but prevails throughout the I’eainsula and a great part of 
the Dekhan. The disputes among-i the low -castes at Masulipatam {ante, 
page 191) were connected with this distinction. The English at Madras 
and the French at I’ondidtciiy were often tr oubled in the la^t century 
by distmtes betw-eeil the left and right *‘hands," which someftmes were 
orodtictive of bloodshed, and nccessiia’ed the interference of the 
inilitary. Abbe Dubois relates a retnarkalde instance at which he him- 
self was present. A terrible feud had orofen out between the Pariahs 
and Cobblers, which spread thriugh a large district. . Many, of the 
timid inhabitants began to ren.ove their ellects and leave their villages, 
as if they had been threatened by a Mahratia invasibn. Fortunatcly 
mattersdid nor come to an. extremity, as the chief men came forward to 
mediate between the vulgar cavtcs, end to oidtand the armed ranks Ju-t 
as they were awaiting the signal for la'tic. 'Ihe cause of this dreadful 
commotion was a trifle. A Cobbler had stuck red flow ers in his turban 
at a public festival, and the Pariahs insisted that none of -his caste had 
a right to wear them. " See part i., chap, iv., page 65. 

^ This branding ceremony was not practised by the Smartal sect who 
worshipiJC'I Siva. 
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masses of elephants and ch^o'ts, horse an'd foot, Tres 
sv.’a3-ed to and fro like die waves of the sea.' The ah 
was darkened "by darts and - arrows, or illuminated -with 
the flashing of swords and spears. Rivers of blood issued 
from mountains of slain, last!}', frantic widows, n-ith dis 
bevelled hair, shrieked over the slaughtered bodies oi 
husbands and sons, not by tens or hundreds, but by 
millions. 

ti The Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice of Yudhishthira, is 
described on an equally grand scale. The primitive idea 
of an Aswamedha was to let a horse loose for a year as a 
challenge to all the neighbouring Rajas. Whenever the 
horse wandered into the territory of another Raja, there was 
a battle for the supremacy. It was a rude sport adapted to | 
a warlike race like the ancient Kshatriyas. If a warrior 
gained a succession of -victories, he slaughtered the horse, 
and served it up at a great feast to all the conquered 
Rajas. In this manner .-\rjuna is said to have followed the 
horse of Yudhishthira, and conquered all the Rajas in 
India. He then summoned all the Rajas to attend the 
Aswamedha, to pay their homage to Yudhishthira, and to 
feast on the horse which was roasted for the occasion. 4 
■Whether .Arjuna did or did not conquer all the Rajas jn j 
India is a question which the reader must decide for him,| 
self. If he did, the horse must have travelled iramensffji 
distances. How the horse-feast became converted in afc^» 
times into an atonement for sin is a religious question whicnT 
may be left to conjecture.^ 

The story' of the great war concludes with a ^nd 
creation 'of Hindu imagination. It has already been seen 
that the blind IMaharaja of Hastinapur went away rvith his - 
-wife Gandhari to dwell in retirement on the bank of the 
Ganges. Fifteen years after the great war, the widows and 
mothers of those who had been slain we.nt to the ^me spot ' 
to mourn for the loss of their husbands and sons. Yyasa, 
the Brahman sage, appeared amongst the women to console 
them. He stood on -the bank of the Ganges and invoked 
the dead warriors by their vadous names. Presently the 
river began to foam and boil,. and a great noise rose out of 
the waters. The ghosts of the departed heroes appeared ' 

* Some -information on this point will be foand in Chapter IV. on 
" Religion -and Literature” of the Hindus, , 
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Holkar, but his language as regards the British government 
and its allies vras more hostile. He threw out hints to 
the British Resident, who accompanied hm camp, that he 
meant to collect chout in the Nizam’s territory. He was 
doubtful, he said, whether there would be peace or war 
between the ilahrattas and the English; and he could i 
arrive at no decision on this point until he had talked the i 
matter over with the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, _ 

Sindia had a meeting with the Bhonsla, but nothing w, 
decided. The two chiefs professed to be the friends of th 
British government, but naturally cavilled at the treat}- o 
Bassein. They said they ought to have been consulted 
before it was concluded, and that many of the articles 


required more discussion. 

In-August, 1S03, Colonel Wellesley put an end to these 
vacillations. “If,” he said, “Sindia and the Bhonsla are 
such friends of the British government as they profess to be, 
let them prove their sincerity by marching back their armies 
to their respective dotainious,” Sindia replied that A 
English ought to set the example; in other words, tha^ 
the English were to leave Sindia and the Bhonsla with 
their armies of freebooters to threaten the frontier of, thCj 
Nizam, whilst Wellesley returned to Jladras and Steven- 
son withdrew to Hyderabad. Sindia forgot that he had 
threatened to plunder the Nizam’s dommions, and hadi 
doubted whether there was to be peace or wan _ Sindia was^ 
i accordingly told that it was he, and not the Bntish govern-, 
meat, who had broken the peace, and that therefore he mu=> 
take- the consequences, - 

Thus began the 'second Mahratta war. The Evident , 

^ Sindia’s camp. Sindia and the Bhonsla ^^^d^^ow^ 
•the south-east, as if to threaten Hyderabad, but then 
: .operations were feeble and undecided. ^ They marched ^ud 
'tLntermarched more to delay action tnan to cany- out a., 

definit^pla Stevenson agreed to make a com- 

{u4d Sack on tie united armies. By some^J 
Wellesley alone. came upon tne 

Assave OQ the Nizam’s fronUer, and resolved to fight a D-u 
sin<rle-handed. His force only numbered four thousand i* 

thousand. The battle of Assaye was fought on the 
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ibove the surface in all the .glory and magnificence which 
hey displayed on the plain of Kuru-ksh^tra. Bhishma and 
Dfo.na, seated in their chariots in full- arniour, ascended out 
jf the w'aters with all their armies,' arrayed as thes^ were on 
he first day of the Maha Bhirata. Next came Rama and 
Duiy'bdhana, together with Sdkuni and Duhsdsana, and 
nany other warriors and Rajas. There too were the sons 
sf'Draupadi, and her brother Dhrishta-dyurana, and all the 
lien who had been slain in the revenge of Aswatthima. 
Ml appeared in great beauty and splendour, with horses, 
chariots, banners, and arms. But all enmity had departed 
ifom them, and they were all in perfect friendship with one 
inothSr. Then the widows and other women were over- 
io)‘e9; not a trace of grief remained amongst .them. 
Widows iventto their husbands, daughters to their fathers, 
and mothers to their sons; and all the fifteen years of 
sorrow were forgotten in the ecstasy of meeting. The night 
passed away in the fulness of joy ; but when the morning 
dawned all the dead mounted their horses and chariots, and 
disappeared in the waters. Then Vy^sa gave the widows 
leave to follow their husbands ; and having paid theiy 
devotions they plunged into the Ganges and joined their 
husbands in the heaven of Indra.^ 

t 

^ All Kshatriyas who perished on the field of battle were supposed to 
f^o to Swarga, the heaven of Indra; but when their merits were suf- 
ficiently rewarded they returned to the world, and entered upon a new 
chain of existences in successive transmigrations. (See Chap. IV.) 
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■- a',.,3r 

»iy ?». rrs.,r3i?s‘ .3 is3c1.3S“'5^ 

' Kurop< 4 n force in 

lirmsh army lay dead or wounded on the field 

lot73s;.5S'33. *u 3 ? 3 ; 

tt33^hn niiiitaty operations^ o- 

'\hich however much thev redounded to the rredit of th^ ^ 
youthful Wellesley, were destined to be oversSowed 
the glories of the Peninsula and Waterloo. It will suffice 
to say that by the end of the year 1803 the Debhan cam- 
paign was oven and Sindia and the Bhon^la sued for LTce 
-leanunile General Lake had carried on another brilliant 
/:^'"< 3 ustan. He left Cawnpore in,riiu<-Lti 
ar Perron s cavalrj-at Alighur, and captured the*‘ 

Aiighur fortress. He next marched on to Delhi, defeated;,* 
tae French infantry', and entered the capita! of the .Moghuls a 
ts a hero and a conqueror. More tlnn forty years nre-=> 

. . tously the last representative of the dynastv of the Gmat 
■ ti'^r ’ “"fotwnate Shah Alam, had fled from Delhi 
to Bengal, and taken refuge with the English. Ten veirs 
ater lie fled back from his protected retreat at Allahabad 

In 180^ hetvas pondering over his deliverance from the 
i lahrattas, and the advent of his English protectors pt ' 

' *’*^f*P.’*^^®f-'^u''a"g2ebandtombof.Huradyun. ' 

r family were much e.xcited by the arrival of > 

furbi.dujd V 

tion to the English general. The tottering descendant of ' 
Aurangzeb then placed liimself under British protection ‘ ' 
and Mas left to dwell in the palace, supported bve liberal 
pcEO’.oti from the British government, » ■ ' 
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RAilAYAXA : OUDE, \ 

AEOITT B.a lOOO. i 

The Rimayana is a Sanstrit epic like the ^ilaha Bharata^,. 
but the main tradition reveals a higher stage of ci\Tlizatiop?-i 
The principal scenes are laid in A) odhya, or Oudej a large 
territor)’ on the northern bank of the Ganges ; and north 
of the land of Rakshasas and’ -Asuras, described in the 
JIaha Eharata. The Raj of Ar'odhya thus occupied the 
centre of Hindustan,- ' Its capital tvas also named.Ayodhya, 
and was situated on the river Saratai it was hundreds of' 
miles to the south-east of Hastinapur and DelhL The.,! 
JIaharaja of Ayodhya was married to three vrives or Ranis; - 
He had eight chosen ministers ; two Brahman priests as his i 
advisers: and a great council of state for the exercise of 
certain constitutional powers. 

^ An npproiiniate date of the rei^n of Rina is fixed by the foHo^^dng 
data. General Cunningham has fixed the war of the Maha Bharata in, 
the fifteenth century before the Christian era. Mention is made in the 
Idaha Bharata of a certain Ritupama, as Raja of .Ayodhya, Kitnpar.ea 
reigned in the fifteenth generation before Rama, as shown in the genea 
logical lists. (See Tod’s Eajas'hatz, voL L) Reckoning a generotioi! a.- 
thirty years there would be an interval of 450 years between the war o', 
the ?.Iaha Bharata and the reign of Rama. The date of the composition . ' 
of the Ramayana is a verj' ditfereat^ matter; perhaps the poem was 
composed more- than a thousand years after the actual exile of Rama. 

- The Raj is known in the Ramayana as the Raj of Kosala arid the 
name of .Ayodhya, or Oude, is only applied to the dty. The name of 
Kosala is irapbrtaat in dealing ivith Buddhist legends. 

^ The river Sarayn is now knon-n as the Gogra. The site of the 
ancient city of -Ayodhya is still to be traced amongst the mounds in the 
neighbourhood of Fyzabad. 
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and were puzzled by the restoration of territory' and 
fortrc.sses to Jaswant Kao Holkar. The Raja of Xa-npore 
especially demanded the restoration of Cuttack and llerar, 
although Cuttack was essential to the maritime defence of 
British India, and Bciar had been ceded to the Xizam. 
The Raja of Xagpore, however, was a true Mahratta ; and 
down to his death, in t8i6, he never ceased to implore the 
British government for compensation on account of Cuttack 
and Berar. 

For a brief interval the policy of non-intervention ap- 1 
pearcd to be a success. The predatory powers confined >' 
their depredations to Mahva and Rajputana, and respected 
the territories of the British government and its allies. 
There were frequent rumours of confederacies against the 
British power, but they were generally discredited. To all 
outward appearance the Peishwa was politically dormant, or 
too much engaged in tiy'ing to reduce the smaller refractory 
feudatories within his own dominions, to attempt to carry 
on .secret intrigues with other powers outside his frontier. 

At the same time Sindia and Holkar were afraid of each 
other, and chiefly busied themselves with e.xacting revenu 
and chout for the maintenance of their overgrown armies. 

In 1806 there was a great alarm in the Madras Presidency. 
Th'crejvas-a^suddecLrising-of-tlie.sepoys.at Vellore, and the 

h ladras army was said to be disaSected. The fortress, 
of Vellore, which had been the scene of many tragedies in „ 
the past histor}' of the Carnatic, had been turned into a V 
residence for the Mysore princes of Tippu’s family. It was tS 
held by a garrison of about four hundred European soldiers, 
and fifteen hundred sepoys. The sepoys arose in the night,' 
and attacked the European barracks, firing througli the Vene-; 
tian windows until half the force were killed or wounded.; 
Other parties of sepoys attacked the European houses and 
sljot down thirteen English officers, who had rushed out to 
learn the cause of the uproar. All this while the .Mysore 
princes and their followers were in active communication 
vith the mutineers, supplied them with provisions, and 
oisted the flag of Mysore over the fortress. 

Unfortunately the Europeans had no ammunition, but Pn 
the surt'ivors made a sally from the barracks, and managed -"t?' 
■ to maintain a position on a gateway under cover of a 
bastion. Every officer was killed, but a gallant resistanfA - 









Chap. X.] CONCILIATIOX LORD MINTO. 

prote-sted against his removal, but the Directors wore inex- 
orable, Twenty years afterwards he obtained tardy redress 
by being appointed Governor-General of India. 

^ T George Barlow was succeeded at Calcutta bi 

. Lord Jilinto. Xh,e_fteiv Governor-General was stronriv 
mipressed-witk^tbejyisdpm of the policy of hdh'Tnterven- 
tion. He was bent on eschewing the cnrors of Lord Welles- 
ley and walking in the ways of Lord Cornwallis. Moreover 
! Ureat Lntain was engaged in wars against Napoleon, and 
peace in India was to be maintained at any price. 

Imniedidtely after Lord Minto’s arrival in Bengal, att 

io Bundejkund ; and 
discovered to his surprise and disappointment that the poli 
■ , I'p^'ititervention was sometimes not only' inexpedic; 
but impossible. The territory of Bunrlelkund stretches t 
the southward of the Jumna from Behar to Malwa. 1 
was parcelled out amongst a number of turbulent chieftains 
who had been partly conquered by Ali Bahadur, i but 
...who were supposed to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
^ Bundclkund had been ceded by the 

-jPeis^wa to the British government for the maintenance of 
ithe Poona Subsidiary' Force; but it was found that the country' 
:had never been completely subjected by the Peishwa, and 
that territoiy’ had been ceded which had nei er acknowledged 
his suzerainty. Bundelkund was overrun with military free- 
d ;booters. _ A hundred and fifty fortresses were held by as 
jrTnany chiefs of banditti, who were permitted on the prin- 
^ciples of non-intervention to settle their disputes by the 
. uj-sword. ' 

f(-;r Sir George Barlow had sacrificed revenue and prestige 
^jfather than violate the new policy ; but Lord Minto resolved 1 
£.-to take action. Military' operations 'were undertaken vrith'd 
--rhe usual success. The result was that peace and order- v 
^.vere established in Buhdelkund and the turbulence and 
-.inarchy which had prevailed in these jungle tracts>since the 
lays of Aurangzeb, were banished out of the lahd-under the 
5 s^irotective influence of British mle. 

s '’'HeP.unjab_next.att.rac:ed the attenti on o f.Lord .Mintc ^ 
; the sch chieftain, named Runjeet Singh, had brought tht 
•-to maim,ir..-<-iderhis authority, and established a sover/.;— - 
bastion. Every otticer w:ja,j/f' pace wr 
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powers by rem-ing tbe protective treaties that had hex- 

annulled, by Sir George Barlow. _ . , , , , 

At this crisis Daulat Rao Sindia was singularly umuc.Tj 
■\^’hilst solemnly protesting that he had carried on no negc 
tiations contrarj’ to treaty, two of his messengers vre 
arrested on the road to Nipal convejing letters to tr.r 
Ghorka government at Khatmandu. Other letters were Gb- 
covered.between the leaves of a Sansknt book, when nao 
been glued together, and concealed amongst the baggage 
the messengers. The contents proved that 
Sindia was making proposals to the Thapa imnistiy for . 
combined attack of Ghorkas and Mahrattas on the Bnfc 

,y ®°lSH2tings> however, was not mdmed ^ 
a- too hardly upon the Mahratta. He directed & 

-I Resident to make over the documents to Daulat Sl 
‘* in open durbar, briefly stating what they were and wi 
they contained. Sindia was dumb with astomshment c 
alam ; he could make no defen^ whatever. He ^eej 
a new treaty under which the Rajput states, and a 
LSJ sStes that desired it, were taken under Br 
protection. He also pledged himself to 
expulsion of the Pindharies, and to prevent the future 
mation of any predator)' gangs m 
^ Negotiations were next opened 
Amir yR. Charles Metcalfe, the B^tish Resident at Delhi. 

=• Meehan freebooter was growmg old, ^d could not co 
'^it the British government He ,a^eed to a 
Ts^hich converted a leader 9 ^ bandits mto a 
turned a predatory' power into a natoe 

g,».ntee of U,= ^epre^Sn; 

Khan engaged to a specified number; 

FfCisBSHs 

STSms dominions ; and tc oppose to the^utmo 

Hs power the renval of a Muharan 

thus appears in history ^ the Naw 

dynasty, which is represented m thu, day oy m . 

Tonk in Rajpfltana. ^ 

The terxitones of HoU^ were m d. u 
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Dasaratha, MahAraja of Ayodhyd, had four sons by his 
three Rdni's, namely, Rama, Lakshmana, Satrughna, and' 
Bharata’. RAma was the son of KausalyA, the first and| 
chief wife. Lakshmana and Satrughna were the sons of 
the middle wife. Bharata was the son of the last wife, the 
reigning favourite, the young and beautiful Kaikeyi'. The 
plot of the RAmAyana turns upon the jealousy between 
Kausalya and Kaikeyf, and the rival claims of RAma and 
Bharata. 

RAma, the eldest son by KausalyA, had been fortunate 
and happy. The Raja of hjLi thilA . to the eastward of Oude,^ 
proclaimed the Swayamvara of his daughter SftA. There 
w’as a huge bow, and Si'tA was to be given in marriage to 
the Raja who could bend the bow. The Swayamvara was 
held, but not a Raja could lift the bow from the ground. At 
last RAma took up the bow, and bent it until it broke in 
twain ; and in due course he became the husband of the 
beautiful SitA. 

At last the time arrived for the appointment of a Yuva- 
raja or “ little Raja.” According to. the story, RAhia was 
the universal favourite. Ministers, chieftains, and the 
people were all loud in their praises of RAma. The 
MahAraja resolved on appointing RAma to the post of 
Yuva-raja. He got rid of Bharata by sending him with his 
half-brother Satrughna on a visit to Kaikeyi’s father, the Raja 
of Gi ri-vraj a, seven days’ journey from AyodhyA.^ The 
MahAraja summoned RAma to the palace, and told him that 
on the morrow he would be installed as Yuva-raja. Mean- 
wTiile RAma was to keep a careful watch throughout the 
night, lest Bharata should suspect what was going on, and 
return to Ayodhya and upset the arrangement.® 

According to. the .RAmAyana, the whole city of AyodhyA 

® The Raj of-Mithila corresponded to the modem Tirhut. 

- Giri-vraja was the old name of Rajagriha, the modem Rajgi'r,- in 
Behar. In ancient times it was a centre of Buddhism, and suggests the 
idea of a religious element in the antagonism between Rama and 
Bharata. Rama was certainly a champion of the Brahmans. Bharata 
may have been a representative of a Buddhist faction. 

® The jealousy between the first, wife and the youngest is as old as 
polygamy. Did not Jacob prefer Rachel to Leah, and Joseph or Ben- 
jamip to his eldest son Reuben ? The reader must judge for himself 
whether the Maharaja did not in his heart prefer Bharata to Rama, 
although he made a show of favouring Rama. 
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remarkable feature in Nipal historj^ She formed a close in- 
timacy wth Runjung Pandey, the son of the prime minister 
tvho had been disgraced and ruined in 1803. She persuaded 
the Jilaharaja to restore the estates of the Pandey family, 
•which had been confiscated on that occasion. She won over 
the Guru, or spiritual teacher of the Maharaja, known as the 
Misr Guru and this religious intriguer soon proved a most 
formidable opponent to the British government as well a‘ 
to the Thapa ministry. 

- _ Mr. Hodgsori, the British Resident at Khatmandu, wr 
in danger of being entangled in this web of intrigue. Ever 
since the war of 1814-16, Bhfm Sein Thapa had been as 
t, friendly towards the English, as a Ghorka nobleman of those..., 
times could allow himself to be. At the conclusion of the 
war the enemies of the prime minister wanted the British 
government to deliver the young Maharaja out of his hands ; 
but the predecessor of Mr. Hodgson had declared em- 
phatically that the British government would not interfere 
in the affairs of Nipal. This ve^' refusal to interfere led 
the whole court to regard that British Resident as the friend 
ofBhim Sein Thapa; and Mr. Hodgson was thus hated 
by all the enemies of the prime minister; by the elder , 
queen, the Pandeys, and the Misr Guru. I 

In 1837 there was an explosion. The youngest son of 1 
the elder queen died suddenly. It was widely rumoured that ' 
the infant had taken poison intended for the mother ; and 
BMtn Sein Thapa was charged with having instigated the 
court physicians to administer poison to the elder queen. 
jAmidst tire commotion, Runjung Pandey, the head of the 
^Pandey clan, was appointed prime minister by the Maharaja. 

; Bhfm Sein Thapa was arrested, put in irons, and thrown 
into prison, together with a nephew named Matabar Singh. 
The family of Bhfm Sein Thapa was placed under a guard, 
and all the family property was confiscated. The physician, 
who attended the child, was put to the torture until he 
implicated Bhfm Sein Thapa, and then he w’as put to death, 
iterial This revolution, however, only -went half ■svay, and was ' 
ilica- . then met by a reaction. There w'as a moderate party at . 
KLhatmaudu, represented by a Brahman named Rughonath 
Pundit,^ and a Bharadar named Futteh Jung Chountria. 

r If a Brahman is addr^sed as a learned man he is called Pundit ; 
if otherwise he is called Misr, or Mitter, »;* Jlithra, or the sun. 
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was in a blaze of joy and exultation at the- approaching 
. installation of Rama. The houses were illuminated through- ' 
’ out the night with endless clusters of lamps. At. early ’ 
daum the people watered the streets, strewed the roads [ 
with dowers, and set up "gay' banners in all directions. The ‘ 
news of the installation spread far and u-ide. Crowds of ; 
country" people fioched into Ayodhya. Singers, musicians, 
and dancing-girls delighted the hearts of y'oung and old. 
Even the little children, who were playing in the court-y'ards, 
and under the porticoes, kept on saying to one another, 

“ This day Rama is to be anointed Yuva-raja.” ; 

-All this while a very different scene was being enacted in 
the palace. On the presdous day Kaikeyu, the youngest i 
wife, was unaware that Rama was to be installed. The- 
•hlahdraja had promised to see her in the evening, and. ; 
purposed coaxing her to agree to the appointment of Rama. 
iBut his intentions were th\Yarted. A slave-girl belonging to- 
Kaikeyl, named hlanthara, had gone to ■ the roof of the 
palace, and discovered that the whole city was illuminkted'* 
for the coming installation of Rama. ■' She ran to the 
apartments of her mistress, and told her that Bharata was, 
excluded from the throne; that the hlahdraja had-‘-seht 
Bharata to his grandfather, in order to instal Rama as 
Yuva-raja. 

Kaikeyi saw through the whole intrigue. She threw, off 
her jewels and scattered them over the floor of her roomi;' 
She untied her hair, and dishevelled it over her shoulders;'; 
She threw herself upon the ground, and covered her face 
uith the darkness of anger. 

At this crisis the hlaharaja entered the apartments of 
i. Kaikeyi. It is needless to dwell upon what'followed The 
■ doting old Maharaja was in sore distress ; for a long time 
Kaikey'i would not speak to him ; tiren she stormed at 
him; finally she befooled him. She insisted that Bharata 
jshould be installed as Yuva-raja ; and that Rama should 
;be sent into exile for fourteen years. The Maharaja was a 
helpless slave in the hands of Kaikeyi ; he could not resist 
her, and at last was compelled to yield to her imperious 
will. 

1- At early' morning, whilst the city' was preparing, for the 
° installation, Rama was summoned to the palace, ^d 
jcshered into the presence of his father. The fMaharaja 
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inclosed by a v,-all. Massive folding doors open into a 
49 handsome courtyard, filled with images, shrines, a kneeling 
figure of Siva, a huge bell, and other sacred objects in 
prcturesque confusion. The temple building stands in the 
centre of the court facing the folding doors. It is a quaint 
structure roofed witli lead, with silver doors, can-ed windo^v3, 
and large ea\'es covered with gilding. It is ascended by f 
double flight of steps, guarded by four sculptured lions, an< 
a large copper figure of a bull kneeling, superbly covere.. 
with gilding. 

In this sacred place the elder queen took up her abode ; 
and during her stay there the Maharaja attended on her 
dafly with all his court. This flight to Pusput Nath was the 
jfirst of a series of vagaries by which the elder queen tor 
-- mented the whole court, and forced the Maharaja to do he 
bidding. In the present case she was appeased by tl 
retirement of Rughonath Pundit, and the appointment oi 
Runjung Pandey to the post of premier. 

;ps In 1839 the elder queen succeeded in wueaking her ven- 
geance on the Thapa family. The charge of poisonin: 
was re\-ived. The execution of the physician who attendee 
■ her infant son would not satisfy her thirst for vpgeance 
The other court physicians were thrown into prison, anc 
only escaped torture by committing suicide. The brothe 
of Bhim Sein, named Ruabir Singh, turned fakir. Bhirt 
Sein saw that he was doomed, and appealed to the Resided 
for protection 5 but the Resident could do nothing, for 1 
had been strictly forbidden to interfere in the affairs , 


At "last Bhim Sein Thapa was brought before the durbari 
and the so-called confessions of the dead physicians weni 
‘ produced against him, charging him with whole^le poisonf 
in^s at intervals, during a long senes of years.- He manfull} 
defended himself, denounced the confessions as forgenes 
and demanded to be confronted with his a^^cuseiB. Not 
sinMe chieftain, however, oared to say a umrd in his beha 
The Islaharaja gave way to a'burst of indignation, real . 
feigned, and ordered him to Be chained and imprisoned a.- 

■ ?h?fate of Bhim Sein Thapa has many Parallels 
historv'. He was threatened with torture, with dishonour 1. 
hiszait-'’ v/ith torment siiame unknovm to Europ 
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-^vas speechless from grief.* - iCaikeyf was .cx-iilfing in' her 
t;..Tiumph over the first .wife. She told Rdma his fate in 
L'.^Tords of steel. Rama received the news like a model 
; r-prince'ivho had been trained by Brahmans. He showed 
jneithef anger nor sorrov.’ ; his face.-.was an unruffled calm. 
-r,,He prepared to obey the commands of his father without a 
v.murmur. He was bent on going into exile v-ith as much 
'('tranquillity as' if he had been ordered to ascend the throne.- 
...I Rama left the presence of the Maharaja and Kaikeyi to 
i^carry the news to his mother Kausalyd. The princess had ' 
“ been spending the night in offering sacrifices to Vishnu in ' 
•jj behalf of her beloved son. She had gloried in the thought 
^ that the machinations of Kaikeyi had been defeated, and'_ 
j 'that Rdma was to be appointed Yuva-raja. In one m.oment, 
the cUp of happiness was dashed to the ground. Instead of 
reigning as Malidraja in the city of Ayodhya, her son was 
“ to go as an exile into the jungle. His place upon the throne 
, was -to be filled by the son of her detested rival. She her- 
• ( self, deprived of the protection of Rama, was to be exposed 
jUo.the caprices and domination of Kaikeyi, as the mother of 
. the future Mahdraja. In agony of soul, Kausalyd imploredj 
/ ’Rdraa.to resist the commands of his father ; to assume thei 
' government of the Raj ; and, if opposed, to slay the royal- 
dotard who had become the slave to Kaikeyi. She was his 
JUAnother, tind her commands, she said, were as binding upon 
f'^im'^s those of his father Dasaratha. 

'.'.Rdma was not to be moved from his high resolve. He,'{ 
' .vms deaf to all suggestions of disobedience, rebellion, or^ 
" parricide. He told his mother that the Mahdraja was her 
' .husband and her god, and that she was bound to obey him 
; whatever might be his commands. . ' 

Kausalyd next entreated Rama to take her with him into I 
the jungle. .She could not live in the palace to endure the s 
: insults of Kaikeyi and the contempt of the slave-girls. But . 

- ■ Rdma was inexorable. By taking his mother into the jungle - 
, he would make her a widow whilst her husband was alive. ; 
She would violate her duty as a wife, and he would violate/ 
his duty as a son. 

Rama left his mother, to return to his oum palace, and I 
break the news to his wife Sitd. The young wife was not 

' ’ Tike exaggerated accounts of the Maharaja’s sorrowing over the^ 

■ exile of Rama give rise to the suspicion that his grief was all a sham. . < 
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he yielded to the demands of the British government in 
5 1S09 as regards the Ciz-Sutlej states. Henceforth he 
proved as faithful to his alliance with the British govern- 
ment, as Herod, king of the Jews, was faithful to his 
alliance with Rome. 

ileanwhile Runjeet Singh knew how to deal with the 
Khalsa. The Sikh army was drilled by pccessive French 
adventurers, named Allard. V entura, Avitable and Court ; 
but Runjeet Singh would not needlessly e.xcite the jealousy 
of the Sirdars by treating the Europeans as trusted advisers. 
Again, Runjeet Singh was known as the Maharaja of the 
Punjab, but he only styled himself the commander of the 
army of the Khalsa, and he ascribed all the glorj' of h. 
victories to God and the Guru Govind. 

Runjeet . Singh was short in stature,, and disfigured, wjth 
malj-pox which had deprived him of his left eye. He 
..ould neither read nor write. Yet this stunted and iOiterate 
beinv was gifted with a genius, tact, and audacit}’, which 
enaWed him to keep both the Punjab and army of the 
Khalsa under perfect control. He shrank from inflicting 
capital punishments, but he was remorseless in cutting off 
noses, ears, and hands ; arid for years after his death there 
were many poor wretches at Lahore, who complained of the 
mutilations they had suffered under the iron rule of Runjeet 


Singh. , ... j r 

The religion of Guru Gonnd may have punfied the forms 
of public worship, and reformed the morals of the lower 
cIesscs but many ^boniinations lingered in the land do\Mi 
to the’ end of the Sikh government. Widows were burnt 
alive with their deceased husbands. Murders were frequent in 
the provinces. The court of Lahore was a sink of iniquity; 
rampant nith all the vices that brought dmvn fire and bnra- 

stone on the cities of the plain. . , 

Runjeet Singh died in 1839, and five favounte queens and 
seven female slaves were burnt alive nath his remains. 
Then be^'an a series of revolutions which shook toe bikn 
dominion°to its foundations, and left it prostrate at the feet 
of the British power. 

At this period the„court_9tI>.#or^,E.?S-sP^^t into tvvo 
faddonsrthLsikhslaBdj^^^ The Sikhs had been 

'ealous at the rapid rise of two Rajput brothers m t e 
favour of Runjeet Singh. The brothers were onginally 
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000- cast doT^Ti by her husband’s' doom ; but she was angr/ whe 
" : he proposed going alone into exile, and Iea\'ing her behinij 
at Ayodhya. She declared that a wife must share the for-] 
\ tunes of her husband, and that she must accompany hie 
into the jungle. Rama dwelt upon the dangers and priva 
lions of jungle life ; but his words were thrown away.' She 
prayed and wept until he allowed her to share his exile 
He also permitted his half-brother Lakshmana to accom- 
pany them into the jungle. 

ical The storj' of the exile of Rama is suggestive. The firs 
and second exiles of the Pandavas, as told in the Mah; 
Bhdrata, are somewhat mythical; they might be omittec 
altogether without interfering with the current of the tradv 
tion of the great war. The exile of Rama is historical : i 
forms an essential portion of the main tradition. Thi 
inference follows that the horrible slaughter of kinsmen- ii 
.the. war of the Maha Bharata left a lasting impression up.pi 
histor)'. It-taught a wholesome lesson to the ancieptworh 
that fratricidal wars were The ruin of empires. After .th^ 
war of the Maha Bharata, a sentence of exile became' th* 
rule in cases of domestic feuds, as the only safeguan 
against fratricidal war. 

idic- The storj' of the exile of Rama is however contradictory 
a the In modem times the sentence of e.xile amongst the prince 
of Rajputana has been carried out with funereal pomp 
The offender was clothed in black, invested m'th a blacl 
sword and buckler, mounted on a black horse, and solemn!; 
commanded to depart out of the limits of the Raj.^ Hence 
forth the exiled prince either entered into foreign seiaice 
like Drona, or led the life of a bandit and oullaw.- 
cal According to the Ramayana, Rama and Lakshmana lei 
, not the life of religious devotees. They were supposed to liv 
on roots and vegetables, and to pass their time in religion 
austerities, abstracted from the outer world. But traces c 
■ the funereal ceremonial are still to be found in the poerb 
Rdma, accompanied by his rvife Sfti, and his brother 1 aksh 
mana, walked on bare feet through the streets of Ayodhy; 
to the palace of the Maharaja, amidst the tears and laments 

^ See the larger History of India, vol. iiL chap. 8. 

~ The exile of Drona differed altogether from that of Rama. It on! 
lasted until he had procured the means of revenge. Rama -n-as houm 
over not to return to Ayodhya for a period of fourteen years. 
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-., Henry Hardinge replied that he «•!. °''®'’”0'''GeneraL Kir 

" a Sikh sovereignty at Lahore I r ready to acknowledge 
KhdLa had %eL 

itteriy unable to fulfil such a eonijr- ^ generals were ti 
t the mercy of the Khilsa imi "'ere literally 

.ey offered' to abandon Ire KhLa arm-T^h^ 

ave the road open to the march oTrhe i' -\'^’ 

. i^ahore, provided the rot-/.r„ ^ bntish army to 

?■ sovereignty of xMahdraja DhuUp^lineh ^’'"°«’^edged the 
government of the regency. ^ ^ accepted the 

^ Meanwhile the main bodv of the 
^thrown up a formidable series'ofr-n.r^ army had i 

/Early in February i 8 a 6 the R >• i, at Sobradn. *' 

attack under GoSh anil ’HardS:^ sT S. 

tllUwrdest fought tettle in rh^ 1 .-^^-^3^« P»ved .to.be 
solkrVunhke thef iJritish, India. 

British planted their"'guLs7n the d°esled^ ^ebruar}’, the 

up like a curtain, and the soldiers of dm KM 
-‘daunted, returned flash for flash and firetir^o^ 'a 
' rose higher, two British divkionc or ■ f , ^ the sun 

'j^epared for the assault T-n i r close order 




„ 1 •! ? V ’ greater part was driven h 

'I*., TS;r i?r» H 

• VIC onous amidst captured cannon. Tei Sim'h fled^ ti 

iiS* 
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ions of the. people. They toolc their leave of the Mahdraja 
Lnd Kaikeyf, like doomed exiles. They were clothed in 
Iresses made of the bark of trees, and despatched to the 
rentier in the Mahdraja’s'Oivn chariot. The Rdmiyam also 
ells how the exiles shot deer in the jungle, and lived on 
lesh meat, like other Kshatriyas. Moreover, they were, 
loon engaged in wars against Rdkshasas and demons. Such 
i mode of life was certainly more fitted for jRajputs than for 
Brahmans, for political exiles than for religious devotees. 

The journey in the royal chariot from the capital at, 
Vyodhyi to the frontier town of Sringavera occupied some 
lays.^ At night the chariot halted beneath trees, and the 
oyal "exiles slept on beds of leaves. At Sringavera the 
:harioteer left the exiles, and returned to the city of Ayod- 
'vd, carrying loving messages fiom Rama to his father 
Basaratha. 

The town of Sringavera, the modem Sungroor, was 
ituated ondhe northern bank of the .Ganges, about twenty' 
niles from Allahabad. It was, the frontier town of Ayodhyk 
igainst the Bhils. It thus- forms a land-mark between the 
iiyan dominion of Oude and the non-Aiyan aborigines. 
The Raja of the Bhfls, named Guha, was most respectful 
.nd . attentive to the royal strangers. He entertained them 
rith much hospitality, and provided them with a boat for 
rossing the Ganges. 

- During this voyage across the Ganges, Sftd offered up her ' 
^ayers to the goddess of the river, and vowed to present J 
ir with an offering of wine and flesh, whenever Rdma- 
lould return and take possession of his kingdom. 

The. exiles next proceeded to the city of Prayaga, ' the l 
uodern Allahabad, at the junction of the Ganges and ‘ 
umna.^ . The site is of much importance in Hindu his'tory, 
?he union of the river deities rendered it a holy spot in the. 
yes of Vedic worshippers. At Praydga, Bhar^waja the 

^ Tliore -were at least two rivers to be crossed between the city of 
Vyodhya .on the river Sarayn, the modern Gogra, and the tomi of 
Sringavera, on the northern bank of tbe Ganges. The reader may con- 
ehure that the chariot was carried acrors in -ome primitive fa,shion ; or 
le mw adopt the interpretation of learned Pundits that the chariot flew 
,.hrongh the air. 

; - This locality has. already been noticed in connection with the first 
exile of the Pandavas, under the name of Varaiiavata. _ ' 

■ . D 
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tic four of cavalry for the protection of the marchcs.i Mean- . 
r^uhile he disamed the whole of the population of thei* 
: Punjab, excepting the inhabitants on the British side of the 
' \ hundred and twenty thousand weapons were 

surrendered to Bntish officers; and the manufacture, sale, 
or possession of arms was strictly prohibited. 

“ - C- Runjeet 

; Singh had collected half the produce. Lord Dalhousie ‘ 
reduced it to an average of one fourth, and ordered a fur- ' 
ther reduction of ten per cent., to reconcile the renters to 
the payment of coin instead of kind. The consequence was 
■ increased, and thirty thousand of the 

^ soldier)' exchanged the sword for the plough. 

Transit duties were abolished altogether, Runjeet Singh " 
Id covered the Punjab with a network of custom-liouses 
v^or the collection of these duties on goods and merchandise ■ 
j;Dut all were swept away by a stroke of the pen from Lord 
Dalhousie. 

Meanwhile s^ery and , thuggee were rooted out of the M 
Punjab ; and inffinU^e, that bane of oriental life, was sup- 
pressed as far as mi^be. Bands of outlaws and dacoits 
who had been accustomed under Sikh rule to plunder vil- 
ages and travellers with impunity, were attacked, captured 
nd punished by sheer force of arms. The Punjab wast 
tersected with roads as if it had been a Roman pro- 
nce.- In a word, within seven years of the battle of 
.>juzerat, the Punjab presented more traces of British civi- 
lisation and dominion than any other province in British 
India. 

^ 1 TTiis is the line of frontier which has recently been abandoned fiSSo). 
■uriher partimlars respecting il will be found in the story of the bitana 
impaign of 1063, which is told in the concluding chapter of the prc'^cnt 
ilumc. ^ . 

- imporUnt road constructed in the Punjab was that which 

Ucd Lahore with Peshawar. It extended ver^' nearly 300 miles 
sed over 100 great bridge and 450 smaller ones, penetrated six 
intaii; chaini;, and was carried by jenibankmenls over the marshes of 

j',uvo great rivcr^ Every obstacle was overcome* by; Colonel Robert 
Napier, of the Bengal Engineers, whose work in iHe Punjab would 
^ have won him the honours in Europe, and who has become 

-farnous in later days as Lord Napier of Magdala. Canals and irri- 
^^lion w^ks were not forgotten. Amongst others the great canal of 
the Ran Doab w.as constructed between the RaviSnd the Chciub. under 
»b.'ti.c.y 'iuv'oeeawu'’oncl Napier. It was crjual to the noblest enna] in 
Montgomer}' belongcu itdi its three branches to the length of 465 miles. 
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3 Brahman had already established a hermitage. ‘ Furthe 
south, in the jungle of Dandaka, were other Brahma: 
hermitages, which null be presently broughbunder review.l 
;e . At Prayaga the e.xiles were hospitably entertained tj. 
i- (Bharadwaja. They crossed the Jumna on a raft, and Si'dl 
offered up the same prayers to the goddess of the Jumna at 
she had previously offered up to the goddess of the Ganges, 
e. After they had landed on the opposite bank, Sita paid hetl 
adorations to a sacred fig-tree, walking humbly round thq 
tree, and propitiating the god nith joined hands. 

;e The__ exiles, next proceeded towards.„the-.hermitage oi 
h .^r^miki Jhe_sage, on the hill Chitra-kijta-in..the countryL^ 
Bu ndelku nd. The spot was surrounded b}' the hermitages 
of other Brahmans. Valmiki was celebrated in after v-earsj 
as the author of the Ramayana, just as Vyasa was celebrated 
as the author of tbs Maha Bharata. The exdles built a hut 
of wood and leaves near this hermitage, and sojoumederhere 
many days, subsisting on honey and game. . ^ 

^leanwhile the charioteer returned to the city of Aypdhya, 

1 and delivered to the iilaharaja the filial messages which' had 
been sent by Rama. That same night the Maharaja died in 
’the chamber of Kausalya; but no one knew of it. outside 
the chamber, for the Ranf had fallen into a deep swoon, 
ife Next morning at early dawn the palace-life began as 
though the Maharaja was still sleeping. I'he bards and 
■ eulogists were chanting his praises, in order that he might 
waken to pleasant words. The Brahmans sang their Yedic 
hymns. The sen’ants began their daily business ; the men 
brought in jars of water, and the handmaidens were ready 
with food and flowers. The sun b^an to rise in the heaver;, 
yet nothing was seen of the Maharaja, 
r Suddenly the screams of women rang through the mom- 
- ing-air. The Ranis had gone to the royal chamber; they I 
found that the Maharaja was a corpse, and that Kausalyi. ^ 
had fallen into a swoon. Then the cry went forth that the- 
iMaharaja was dead. ' j 

of . The Ministers hastened to the chamber of death. They.' 
called together a great council of Brahmans and chiefrains; 
The ikiaharaja was dead, and all his sons were absent firom 


^ ■'The area of the forest of Danda! a is somewhat confm-ed. <Pnc 
whole ccvatrj seems to na%e been a jangle or wilderness from the 
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of government, and every native state under British pro- 
tection. His reforms extended to every branch of the 
administration, — army, public works, education, revenue, j 
finance, justice, and general legislation. He promoted a 
canals and steam navigation, and he introduced railways tx 
and cheap postage. He constructed four thousand miles of'’’ 
electric telegraph wires, and two thousand miles of ro.ad, 
bridged and metalled. He opened the Ganges canal, the 
longest in the .world. In a word, Lord Dalhousic was em- 
phafically the pioneer of western civilisation in India ; the 
irst of that modern dynasty of rulers, under whom India 
• lias ceased to be a remote and outlying region, and has 
become part and parcel of the British empire, sharing in all 
the blessings of European science and culture. 

The administrative successes of Lord Dalhousic natural 
, impressed him with a strong sense of the vast superiority i 
British administration over oriental rule. He would nc 
interfere with the treaty rights of native allies, but he wai 
resolute in putting down widow burning, witch torturing, sell 
immolation, mutilation, and other barbarous usages, in the 
erritories of native princes, as much as in those under 
Iritish administration. Any prince, Rajjiiit or Mahratta, 
,2|Who hesitated to punish such atrocities within his own 
territories to the entire satisfaction of the British govem- 
^ment, was visited with the marked displeasure of Lord 
”|Ualhousie, threatened with the loss of liis salute, refused 
admittance to the Governor-General's durbar, or deprived of 
„;,one or other of those tokens of the consideration of the 
■^British government which arc valued by the princes and 
’.,nobles of India. At the s.imc time Lord Dalhousic was 
'never wanting in paternal regard for native states during a 
minority. He duly provided for the education and ad- 
ministrative training of Sindia and Holkar ; and was an.xious 
-’’'that they should be fitted for the. duties of gOTCmment 
before they attained their majority and were placed in 
V; charge of their respective territories. 

The administration of native states w.-is no doubt wrote 
'in the extreme. Indeed it is only of late years that nal 
officials have received an English education, and profit 
by the example set in British territories, to carry out sor 
.measures of refonti. Both lAjrd Dalhousic, and his pn 
lecessor, Lord Hardinge, were deeply impressed with tli 
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*:A)'odhya. There' was no son present at Ayodhyd to con- i 
:'duct the funeral ceremony. Rama and Lakshmana were in 
‘7exile ; Bharata and Satrughna were gone' to Giri-vraja. So| 
'/the body of the Mahdraja was placed in a bath of oil ; and; 
■swift messengers were sent to Giri-vraja to bring back' 
'Bharata to the city of AyodhyA 

~ AVhen the messengers arrived at Giri-vraja, they would R 
•'riot tell Bharata that his father was dead. They said that 
I all was well, but that he must return wth all speed to the 
city of Ayodhyd. So Bharata took leave of his grandfather, 
iand returned with the messengers, accompanied by his 
i brother Satrughna. When he heard at Ayodhya that his’ 

- father was dead he was in sore distress ; and when he heard 

■ that Rdma had been sent into exile, he declared that he 
would not reign in the room of his elder brother Rama. 

'■•He said that when the days of mourning were over, he 
' would go into the jungle and bring back his brother Rdma. 

Meanwhile all preparations had been made for the F 
burning. Bharata and his brother Satrughna placed the pj 

■ rSyal body, on a litter, and covered it with garlands, and ‘‘ 
: strewed it round about with incense. All this while they 

cried aloud with mournful voices, “0 Maharaja, whither 
.art thou gone ? ” 

The sad procession then moved from the royal palace to P 
the place of burning without the city. The bards and 
eulogists marched in front, chanting the praises of the 
dead Maharaja, whilst musicians filled the air with doleful 
strains. Next the rvidows appeared on foot, screaming and 
wailing, with their long black ■ hair dishevelled on their 
onoulders. Then came the litter borne up by the royal 
servants ; Bharata and Satrughna holding on to the back of 
the litter.' All round the ensigns of royalty were carried as 
though the Maharaja were still alive. The white umbrella 
w’as held over the body; tlie_. jewelled, fans.. of white hair 
■^were moved to and. fro. to sweep away the flies; t he sacred 
'fire..was.carried._CDnstantly burning. Other royal servants 
followed in chariots, and scattered alms amongst the multi- 
tude as funeral gifts of the Maharaja.* 

In this way the procession reached the banks of the river T 
Sarayu. The. funeral pile of fragrant woods was already*** 

* It is worthy of note that none of the widows of the Maharaja were 
burnt alive on the funeral pile. 
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',r save the Sikh government in the Punjab, was so aghast at th 
- desolation of Oude, that he solemnly warned the king tha 
the British government would assume the management oi 
his country within two years unless he employed the intcrv-al 
in can^ang out a complete reform in his administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the British Resident at Luck- ; 
ow, made a tour through Oude, and reported on the slate ' 
f the country. The people were at the mercy of the sol- * 
oieiy and landholders. TOiilst Oude was protected by 
'z British troops from eveiy possible foe, a standing army of 
.. seventy thousand men was kept up by the king; and as 
, the pay of the troops was verj- small, and nearly alwa)-s in 
' Errors, they were driven to prey upon the hclple.ss villagers. 

It is needless to dwell on the plunder, outrage and crime 
that were the natural consequence. The wretched inhabit- 
•. ants complained that brigands and outlaws were sometimes 
? merciful ; but that the king’s troops never knew how to 
■ pity or how to spare. The Taliikdars, or landholders, built 
forw throughout the county, and levied revenue and black 
' mail, like the Afghan chiefs who preyed on Hindustan 
before the days of Akbar. All this while the king was shut 
up in his palace ; he was seen by no one except women, 
musicians, and buffoons. 'I’he government was a monstrous 
system of corruption, under which cveiy office was bought 
with money, and every official was left to reimburse himself 
as fast as he could by oppression and extortion. Reform 
^ was out of the question; every evil had been festering in the 
' body politic for the greater part of a centuiy, and nothing 
but new blood could save the country from destruction. 

Lord Dalhousie was anxious to deal gently witli the king Ai 
of Oude. Tlie family bad always been loyal to the British 
government, and had always done their best to help it in the 
tour of need. Lord Dalhousie would have left the king in 
he possession of the sovereignty whilst t.aking over the direct 
' management of his territories. But the patience of the 
Court of Directors- was worn out ; tliey were determined to 
annex the country' and abolish the thCjnc'^ nnd in 1S5C, 
being the last year 6f Lord Dalhousic**kilia>lnistraiion, the 
sovereignty of the kings of Oude was brouguti^- close. 

During the administration of Lord I^lhouiic the hill 
ribes of Bengal forced themselves on ftie attention of the 
Iritish government.^ As far back as 1832 there had been a 
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" One dangerous storj', hou-ever, got abroad in the carlv 
d tr stopped a^nce 

liliUo blame. The EnSeld rifle was bein. imrSuce?- 

•JthTh7if greased 

■n 1 -I ^ The .militarA- authonries in 

.Qfe,pt}i_sjrange jndiflerence to the prejudices of senov: 
rdered_tiie ..cartridges to be prepared at Calcutta in^liie 
; forgetting that the fat of pigs wr^ateful to 
e3 uharnmadans, whiLt the fat of IZ s ri 11 1 e 
_ mble in the eyes of the Hindus. 

■^’alunr'Ar thl'^T," i 

enov and L P " regiments of I 

)neM’ar. In the regimentS ofliccrs.r P 

,)ne dav a low caste native, known as a Laskar. asked a 

rh^'Rmhf'’”^ a dnnk of water from his brass pot. 
ihe Brahman refused, as it would defile his poL The 
.^iskar retorted that the Brahman was already defiled by 
ptptndges which had been greased with cow’s fat. 
Vhis vindictive taunt was based on truth. Liskars had 
icen employed at Calcutta m preparing the new cartridges 
^nd the man was possibly one of them. The taunt created 
a wild panic at Barrackpore. Strange, however, to sav, 
smne^Lthe new.cartndges had been issued to the sepoys : 
-nd had this been promptly explained to the men, and the 
epoys left to grease their own cartridges, the alarm might 
avc died out. Eut the explanation was delayed until the 

XT?r'’?f’ "ll'’ the n.ition to its .-indent sptendoar. 

ect'^ a project vliich has this 

Mr ! ^ c-xorbiwnt power the Engli-h tiiat .at pre cut 

I ^^1 ™provcme..t of tlie Hindus. Hut »hu.a this 

'S-_i statue, wlio-e feet arc of chay, and ivluch has Iiccn raised l.v 
Iiquenng mcrch.a-it<, sliall lie hr. hen in pieces, an cs-ent nliich mar 
out sooner than is fuppo ed, then shall ilmdu-t.an became a,:am i 

'Ms ma^l 'I'*'. *'"1 seems to have fo.-med an idea out Jf 

.Ills moral coii'Ciou ness.* 

-f frff»> 10 -inthe Bengal armysrasat this time 
rytmin-ed of pnv.atcs, ijo noii-commi-sioncd officers, .and 'o 
.a-commis loncd officers, all natives. It wa, dbadci -into ten c :4^nicT 
i-cach conUimng loo privates, i: non-commissioned tifficcrs, and a co a’- 
i.niiS'iancd officer-'. 1 he non-commi-sioncd officets were l.no-.vn .as n.aiks 
.aiitl liavild^, correiponding to carpo.nls and «erccants. The cam- 
niiisijned officers were known as jemadar.sand iubaliJars, co.-rcspundi;ig 
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' be regarded as historical.^ . He was accompanied by an 
i‘' army ; and it was therefore necessary to repair the road 
from Ayodhya.to the frontier. The hills were levelled, and 
chasms were filled with earth." Pavilions were set up at the 
several halting-places ; and Bharata and his army moved 
p: along the route which had already been traversed by Rdma 
‘ and his fellow-exiles. 

i] The first station of any note was the frontier town of 
^ Srihgavera. There Guha,' Raja of the Bhi'ls, appeared as 

■ before in the character of a respectful neighbour. At first 
Guha was under the impression that Bharata was about to 

' .'make war on Rama ; and he made preparations for resisting 

• the advance of the army. When, however, he heard that 
p Bharata was about to offer the Raj to Rama, he carried 
■■ large presents of fish, honey, and flesh to the camp, and 
' ' entertained the whole army. He also provided five hundred 

boats to carry the women and leading personages over the 
; river Ganges. 

: The passage of the army of Bharata over the Ganges is 

exactly in accordance with the ways of Hindu, soldiers and 

• their endless followers. The men set their booths on fire 

■ on leaving the encampment. They made a great uproar dur- 
ing embarkation. , The boats, adorned with gay streamers, 
crossed the river with ease amidst the sing-song of the 
rowers ; some were filled with women, some carried horses, 
and others' were filled with carriages, cattle, and treasure. 
The elephants swam through the waters like winged moun- 
tains. The'multitude went over on rafts or empty jars, or 
breasted 'the'sfream with their hands and arms. 

NextTollow'ed the march to the hermitage of Bharadwdja. 
The holy Brahman gave a great feast to the whole army. 

^ Great stress is laid in the Ramay.an’a on the reluctance of Bharata 
to_ accept the throne of Ayodhya at the expense of his elder brother 
Rama. The reluctance is improbable ; it is contrary to human nature ; 
it may, however, have been feigned to strengthen his claim to the throne 
in the absence of Kama. But whether real or feigned, it has little to do 
svith the progress of the hi-stoiy. 

- Tlie preparation of a road through the jungle for the passage of an 
army is not unfrcquent in Oriental life. It find.s full expression in the 
prophecies of Isaiah : “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the de-ert a highway for our God. Every valley shall he exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low ; and the crooked shall, 
be made straight, and the rough places plain.” 
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Patna a century before had taught a lesson to Engllshrcc 
vrfaich ought never to have been forgotten. As it n-as Ibeti 
v/ere sorne vrbo wanted to fight on till the bitter end. Er. 
the majority saw that there was no hope for the women c: 
the childreil the sick or the wounded, except by acceprirr 
the proSered terms. Accordingly the_ pride of Englishmen 
gave way, and an armistice was proclaimed. 

Next "morning the terms were negotiated. The Englha 
rarrison were to surrender their position, their guns, ap 
iheir treasure, but to march out with their arms, and wit 
^ sixts- rounds of ammunition in the pouch of ever}' tos'l 
N ana Sahib on his part was to afford a safe condua to the 
river bank, about a mile off ; to provide carnage for th*^ 
conveyance of the women and children, the sick and- the. 
wounded ; and to furnish boats for carrying the whole party, 
numbering some four hundred and fifty individuals, do^ 
the river Ganges to Allahabad. The Nana accepted ms 
terms, but demanded the evacuation of the entrenchment 
that ver}' niaht General AMieeler protested against this 
prori'o The Nana beaan to bully, and to threaten th 
he would open fire. He was told that he might cany th 
entrenchment if he could, but that the English had enougi 
powder left to blow both armies into the air. According!) 
rhe Nana agreed to wait till the morrow. ^ 

■sa- At early morning on the 27th of June the garnson beg.ia 
the to move from the entrenchment to the place of embar.^- 
■ tion. The men marched on foot ; the women and children 
“'•were carried on elephants and bullock-carts whilst ti^ 
wounded were mostly conveyed in palanquins. Fortj- boat 
with thatched roo.% know-n as budgerows, were moor^ u 
shallow water at a little di-tance from the bank , and th, 
crowd of fusitives were forced to wade through the nier tO: 
the boats. By nine o'clock the whole four hundred and fifiy 
were huddled on board, and the boats prepared to leave 

^^Sadd-nly a buale was 'sounded, and a murderous 

^ grape shot and musketr}- was opened upon the wretcned 
gtn.ers from both sides of the river. At tne same !! 

Sie”th?tching of many of the f, b,. 

on fire, and the games began_ to spread f ,3^: 

Numbers were murdered in tne nvep, bupt I.-- ^ * 

^ed. A few escaped down t.he nver, but oah fo.!r m.. 
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By virtue of his many austerities;' he prevailed on the gods ] 
to supply all that n'as necessary from the heaven Ofr' India | 
VisTvakarma, the architect of the gods, levelled the' ground, 
covered it ivith green turf, and built up magnificent pai-ilions. ! 
Tanks vere filled wth sacred cfbod — milk, rice, and sugar, t 
Metal dishes, loaded -with cooked meats, were supplied in ] 
abundance. Rivers flowed "with "wine and sweet liquors ; 
the banks were covered with sweetmeats and delicacies ; .the 
trees dropped honey. The beautiful Apsaras, nymphs from 
Swarga, d^ced on the grass ; the Kinnaras filled the air 
with their songs ; the Gandharvas pla3'ed sweet musia 
Thousands of beautiful damsels, with garlands round their 
necks, served up viands and drinks to the exhilarated j 
warriors.^ 

of The army of Bharata next crossed the river Jumna in the 
same wa)- that it had crossed the Ganges ; and in due course, 

• it marched through the jungle of Dandaka to the hill Chitra- 
f'jkuta. In the first instance Bharata told Riraa that his 
' father Dasaratha was dead. Rama gave way to grief and 
rperfonned the funeral rites. He bathed in the neighbouring 
:Tiver, and filled his two joined palms with water. He then 
• turned his face towards the south quarter, sacred to Yfima, 
the judge of the dead, and said, “ 0 Maharaja, may this 
•water alwa5'S quench your thirst in the region of spirits !” | 

^ The miracle oTEharadwaja will serve as a specimen of the mode 
in which the original traditions of the Jtaha Bharata and Ramayana 
have been embellished when retold in the form of Sanskrit epics. The 
deities of fire, water, the winds, the snn and moon, the gods of wealth 
and war, and a ho^ of other deities, were snpposed to dwell on high in 
the heaven of Indra ; and Indra reigned as sovereign of the gods, jnst 
as Zeus rfigned ^ sovereign over the gods on Mount Olympns. But 
Brahman sages,, by the force of ansterities and other reh'gious merits, 
could force the gods to work their will. 

The dancers, singers, and mu-icians call for some e.vpianation. The 
Apsaras were dancing-girls in the service of Indra. The Kinnaras 
were a people fabled to have horses’ heads ; and Herodotus describes 
a people, whom he calls Eastern Ethiopian', who fought in the army of 
Xerxes, and wore the scalps of horses on their heads, uith the ears and 
mane attached,. (Herodotus, vii. 70.) They v.-ere equipped like the 
Indians. How they came to serve as singers in the heaven of Indra fa 
a mystery. The Gandharvas were a hill tribe dwelling on the Huna- 
layas, and famous for the beauty of their women. They appjcar in the 
story of the adventures of the Pand^vas at Virata, as ghostly lovers of 
_ women. In the Rimaj-ana they appear as musicians in the heaven of 
■ -Indra. 


Chap. XXV.] SEPOY MUTINIES : CANNING. 

5 survived to tell the story of the massacre.' A mass of firpi 

rad preserved a prayer-book, and was permitted to read 

,1W Ir , sepoys poured in a 

rhey of musketry, and all tvas over. ^ 

oCIyly Nana Sahib went off to his palace at 
uthoor, and was proclaimed Peishwa. He took h s seS 
oon the throne, and was installed with all the ceremonies i 
sovereignty, _ whilst the cannon roared out a salute in his ^ 
urs^nV whole place was illuminated, and the 

ttc feasting and fire- 

ks. -Biit^s_tnutnph.w^ short-Jived. TJie Muhamma- 
-aus,pr^_pjotting..agamst. him at Caivmpore. The Sfe 
vere leaving the city to escape the coming s orm, and wS 
taking refuge in the villages. English reliforcTments were 
t last coming up from Allahabad, whilst the greedy sepovs 
e clamounng for money and gold bangles. Accordinulv 
Nana hastened back to Cawnpore, and scattered wealth 
I a lavish hand ; and sought to hide his fears by bLst- 

uche^™.^*‘°”^’ anxieties in drmk and 

ithin a few days more the number of helpless prisonei 
ncreased to two hundred. There had been Tmudn 

the fugitives had flee 
iLw a distance of eighty miles. They 

nothing of what had transpired, and were all takS 
-..^rs by the rebels, and brought on shore. The men 
TnT jn the presence of the Nana; the women 

wrfr number, were sent to join the 

V retched sufferers in the house near the Nana. ■ 

Meanwhile Colonel Neill, commanding the Madras Fusi- A 
hers,* was pushing up from Calcutta. L waibenTon t^e 
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He affera'ards prepared funeral cakes, and offered them to 
the spirit' of his departed father. 

The meeting' between Bharata and Rdma is told at great 
length in' the Rdmayana. They discussed the question of 
the, succession to the Raj ; Bharata offering it to his elder 
brother; and Rama refusing to take it until he had com- 
pleted his exile. In the end- it was resolved that Bharata 
should return to Ayodhj'd, and rule over the Raj in the 
narhe'of Rama and .that when the fourteen years of exile 
were accomplished, Rdma should leave the jungle and take 
possession of the throne. 

After the departure of Rdma, the Brahman hermitages at 
Chitra-kuta were sorely troubled by the Rdkshasas. These 
people are described as demons, monsters, and cannibals, 
like those encountered 'by Bhfma in the Magadha country. 
They were especially hostile to the Brahmans and their 
sacrifices, and enemies to the worship of the gods. Ac- 
cordingly the Brahmans abandoned their hermitages ' at 
Chitra-kuta, and went away to another country. 

When Chitra-kuta was deserted by the Brahmans, Rdma 
went away .further south, accompanied by Slti. and Laksh- 
mana. The ro3'al exiles wandered over the jungle of Ddn- 
daka towards the sources of the river Godavari in the 
Vindhya mountains. They visited the. hermitages of many 
holy Brahmans, and Rama carried on war against many 
Rdkshasas. In this manner thirteen yekrs of the exile 
passed away.’^ 

The Rdkshasas of the Rdmdyana are creations of Hindu 
imagination. They are not gigantic menrlike those who 
were slain by Bhima, but huge misshapen .monsters. One 
cannibal, named Virddha, was tall as i'.mountain, with 
1 deep voice, hollow eyes, a rhonstrous mouth, and a tu’n^ 
belly; he was smeared- with fat and blood; -‘before him, on 
1 huge iron spit ready cooked for a meal, were three lions, 
four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the head of an 

^ One famous locality wsited by Rama was Nasikj.aiear the sources 
of the Godavari, about ninety miles to the north-ea-«t of Bombay. The 
name may be familiar. to English readers, as some years back a distin- 
guished Indian ofScial recommended the tran.sfer of -‘the capital of 
British India from Calcutta to Nasik. In the present day Nasik is a 
loly place, a centre of Brahman!^. But a number of Buddhist ruins 
ire in the neighbourhood, and prove' that Buddhism once flourished 
here. ' 
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o elephant. Anqtherdemon, named Kabandha, wash mountah 
of flesh, Trithout head or neck ; his face was in his belly; 
he had one eye End huge teeth ; he had two . arms of inter- 
minable length, with which he swept up his prey. Of.couise 
; both Yiradha and Kabandha, as well as other demons, were 
'all slain ~by Rama. Indeed Rama is always the ■victor, 
whether encountering a single monster, or assailed by a 
whole army of Rakshasas. 

r The remainder of the .Ramayana may be described as a 
romance converted into a religious parable. Rama is re- 
^ presented as an incarnation of Vishnu, bom upon earth for ! 
the destruction of the Rikshasas, who are the enemies nf 
gods and Brahmans. • , 

Rivana, the Raja of the Rakshasas, -was reigning in the 
s- island of Lanka, the modem Ceylon.’ His empire e.xtended 
- over the greater part of southern India ; his power was felt 
on the river Godarari and hill Chitra-kiita. . He was said to 
have made the gods his -slaves. He had delivered his sub- 
jects from the fear of Varna, judge of the dead, and had 
compelled Yama to cut grass for his steeds. The sun was 
obliged to smile gently at Lanka, and the moon to be alwa)-s 
at the fulL Agni, the god of fire, burnt not in his presence. 
Vayu, the god of -wind, blew gently at Lanka. No one 
dared to perform sacrifice out of fear of Ravana.^ 
a Ravana had heard of the beauty of Siti, the ■wife of Ramal 
He disguised himself as a Hindu devotee, and paid a visit 
to Sita whilst Rama and Lakshmana were absent in the' 
jungle. He was smitten with her charms, and forcibly 
carried her off in a chariot, which flew through the air like 
chariots in fairy tales. Rama ■was much distressed when he 
returned to the hut and found that Sita had vanished. At 
last he discovered that Sita had been carried off by Ravana, 
the mighty Raja of Lardca. Accordingly he formed alliances 
for -waging war against so potent an enemy. He is said to 
have secured the services of armies of monkeys and bears, 
who had been bom on earth as incarnations of the gods, in , 
order to help in the holy war against Havana. 

According to the Ramayana there was a great Raja of 
; monkeys reigning in the western mountains.- His name 

^ See larger History ^ Imiia, vol. }L: Ramavana. 

- The region corresponded generally to the Mysore conntry, but may 
have extended over a larger area, inclading the Mahratta country. The 
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they ought to have united their forces against their southern 
'5 neighbour. 

_ But for some ye.ars there was nothing to fear from Yija- 
yanagar._ The Hindu court was distracted by a series of ) 
treacheries, assassinations, and butcheries, equally revolting 
and bewildering. It would be tedious to unravel the stonv 
A plain narrative of the progress of events will sufSce to 
show why the Hindus of the Peninsula were forced to keep j 
the peace towards the Muhammadans of the Dekhan. I 

3US ^ The atrocities at the court of Vijayanagar began with an | 

• intrigue, which has always been common in Oriental courts. ' 
It was an intri^e for the transfer of the sovereignty of 
the Raj from the family of the Mahdraja to the family of . 
the minister. It has been generally carried out b)’ tl 
removal of the males of the reigning family, and th 
marriage of the minister’s son to one or more of thi 
princesses, in order to give to the son of the minister 2 
show of right to the throne. 

• of Deva Rai, Mahdraja of Narsinga, died, learing an infant 
son. The infant was placed upon the throne, while the 
minister conducted the government in the capacity of regent 
or guardian. When the infant reached his majority, he was 
murdered, and another infant was placed upon the throne. 
Three infants reigned in succession, and were murdered in 
like manner. - 

Rvi, Meanwhile the minister, Timma, brought about a marriage 

Y- between his son Ram Rai and a grand-daughter of Deva 
Rai. YTien the third infant was murdered, R.am Rai was 
proclaimed Maharaja, and .all the males of the royal family 
were put to death, with two exceptions. One was a half- 
witted man named Termal Rai ; the other was an infant 
belonging to the female branch of the family, 
d Ram Rai was accepted as Maharaja without opposition ; 
but his pride and arrogance soon created enemies. The old i 
nobles of the empire refused to submit to the insolence of a . 1 
usurper, and proceeded to the provinces and raised a rebellion, j 
Ram Rai took the field against the rebels, leaving his ^ 
treasures in the charge of a trusted slave. The slave was a | 
favourite \vho had risen to high offices, but his head was ; 

turned by the treasures. The sight of the gold is said to j 

have driven him mad, and stirred him up to desperate actions, j 
He plotted a conspiracy with the half-witted T ermal Rai. He ’ 
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^was B£lr. He’had a younger brother, nanied Sugri'v^ whom,' 
he had .'driven out of the Rajj and was still anxious 'to cap-, 
ture and murder. Rima visited Sugriva in 'his secret retreat, 
in.a hill-fortress, and made a league with him. R^ma fought, 
against Bdli, slew hiiti, and placed Sugriva on the throne.- 
In return, Sugriva joined Rama with an army of monkeys' 
to cArry on the war against Ravana.^ 

,A famous monkey, named Hanuman, was_coro rha'rider-i n- 1 
I chief of the army of rnpnkeys. Theexploits of 'Hanuman® 
have'beeit th'^delight of the people of India for unrecorded ” 
centuries.- He could swell himself to the size of a moun- ], 
tain, or/dyarf himself to the size of- a man’s' thumb. ' He 
, was bent on discovering the retreat of Sita; He ma'rched- 
to the sea shore, where 'a strait, sixty miles across, separates. 
India from Ceylon. He took a gigantic spring' and. leapt 
across the strait. He climbed the vast’ fortifications which' 
surrounded the city of Lanka, and 'en't'ered the palace of 
RAvanai He found SitA in the palace garderi'secluded in 'a 
grove;- and gaye her a ring he' had J^receiv'ed fro'm- RAma. 
He saw that RAvana was ahxibuSttd’rnak'e' .SitA' his’ chjef 
RAnf, but that nothing would induce-'her to’ 'break' her 
marriage vows. SltA was glad to 'see Hanuman. and gave; 
him a jewel ' as a token for RAma. 

■When Hanuman left SitA, he was so enraged against 'I 
RAvaria that he began to tear up all- the trees and flowers in 
the palace garden. The RAkshasas fell upon him with over- 
whelming forces, but he withstood them all. At last he was 
entrapped by a noose which had belonged to the god 
Brahma. He was dragged into the palace hall, where 
RAvana was sitting surrounded by his council. His tail was 
dipped in butter and set on fire; but he whisked the tail 

wife of the monkey Raja was named Tara, a name which is frequently 
given to Mahratta -iromen. 

^ This strange legend illustrates the feuds which prevailed in an- 
cient India. The confusion between monkeys and men is inexplicable. 
The bears played a less important part in the war, and may. be 
ignored. 

" Hanuman is worshipped as a god in all parts of India. His image 
is carved in numerous pagodas. Delia Valle, who travelled in India in 
the seventeenth century, describes a festival in which the image of 
Hanuman was carried in procession from a temple in the, western 
Ghats to the eastern coast of Coromandel, the scene oi Rama’s later 
exploits. 
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6i Termal Rai had grown weaiy of his ndw - 

sick of the sight of th, 
Muhammadans. Retried to persuade the Sultan to leavt 
Vijayanagar, and return to Bfjdpur. At last he succeeded, 
but not until he had bribed the Sultan with money and 
jewels to the value of two millions sterling. 

No sooner had the Muhammadans crossed the Kistna 
nver, than Termal Rai found that he was betrayed* Ram 
and ^e nobles were on the march for Vijayanagar to 
deprive him of his^ throne, and take possession of his 
empire Termal Rai played out the remainder of his part 
like a desperate lunatic. He put out the eyes of the horse 
and elephants in the roj'al stables, and cut off their tails. 
He began to destroy the precious stones in the treasury by 
Crushing them ■n'ith hca-vy millstonfis. At Itist he hesird his 
enemies breaking into the palace, and fell on his su-ord and 
penshed on the spot. 

u Ram Rai was once again Mahiraja of Narsinga. He 
found the Sultans of the Dekhan at war against each other, 
and soon began to interfere in their dissensions. The 
Sultans of Bfjdpur and Golkonda entreated him to help 
them in a war against the Saltan of Ahmadnagar, and Ram 
Rai was only too ready to interfere. Thus an alliance was 
formed by two Sultans with a Hindu Maharaja for the over- 
throw of another Sultan ; and Ram Rai took the field iit 
Muhammadan territory in concert with hluhammadaa 
allies. 

The Sultans of Bijdpur and Golkonda soon repented of their 
unholy league. The Muhammadans of India were horrified 
at hearing that Muhaminadan Sultans were helped by an 
idolatrous Mahdraja in a war against a brother Muhammadan. 
Moreover, the Hindu soldier}' had committed enormous 
sacrilege in Muhammadan territoi}’ ; thej' stabled flieir 
horses in mosques, and offered sacrifices to their idol ' Jods^i 
in the shrines of holy men, 'Whilst the recreant Sultans made '} 
no attempt to prevent thera.}-'^ 

VTien the war was over, the Sultans found that the alliance 
with the Hindu Maharaja tras not to be endured. Ram Rai- !J-. 
was puffed up udth pride and yain-glor)'; he treated the Sultans ;} ■ 
as his vassals, and put their envoys to shame. At lasp* 
four of the Sultans banded together to throw off the yoke.bf 
the infidel Mahdraja. They laid aside all quarrels : tK«” 
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3 over the city of Lank^, and set all -the houses- in flaines.* 
He then vent off to the sea shore, and leaped over ff* ^ 
strait as before; and told Ratna that 'he had seen-Sita, and 
gave him the token. ■ £ 

)f The rest of the Ramayana is a string of marvels. ' The f 
army of monkeys brought rocks from the’ Himalaj-a moun- ^ 
tains, and built a bridge over the sea between India' and 
Lank£- The war was carried on with supernatural weapons ' 
and m5’stic sacrifices. It was diversified by single combats, • 
like the war of the Mah^ Bhdrata; but they are devoid of ; 
all human interest. They are the combats of gods and 
demons armed with weapons that worked impossible marvels. ' 
At last Rd'vana was slain by Rama, and Sita was restored to ' 
her husband’s arms. ' ' 

Here the stoi^' might have been brought to a close ; but 
Sfta had been captured by an enemy, and was yet to pass 
through a terrible ordeal. A pile of wood was built up and 
set on fixe. Sfta invoked Agni, the god of fire, to testify to 
her purity. She threw herself into the midst of the^fiames, 
rel5ing upon the god to protect her. For a w’hile she dis- 
appeared from mortal eyes. Presently the earth opened, 
and Agni rose up, and revealed himself in human form. He 


The 'burning of Hanuman’s tail is a favourite scene in dramatic 
representations, and b ahvap bailed by a Hindu audience with a storm 
of delight. The false tail of the representative of Hanuman b of 
course stuffed with combustibles, and flares away with a db-play of fire- | 
■works, until the flimsj- properties -n-hich indicate the streets and honss 
of j-anka are destroyed by the devouring flames. See larger History cj 
Itidia, vol. ii. chap. xx. ; Kamfyana. 

- TTie origin of the conception of Rama’s bridge forms a curious 
subject of inquiry. The famous bridge of boats by which the army of 
Xerxes passed over the Heliespont b commonplace in comparison ivith 
a bridge of stone, sixty miles long, extending over a deep sea. Strangely 
enough a rocky causeway runs out from the Indian side of the channel, 
and terminates at the bland of Ramisseram; and although it is at 
present covered by the sea, it b said to have formerly been above the 
waves. A similar causeway runs out from the opposite shore of Ceylon, 
and terminates in the bland of ilanaar ; whilst a sandy ridge, knomi as , 
Adam’s Bridge, connects Manaar with Rambseram. There can, there- 
fore, be little doubt that the Hindu bard formed the idea of a bridge 
from a contemplation of the physical geography of thelocality ; and the 
conception once formed was readily believri and widely dbseminated. 
To thb day the huge blocks or boulders which are to be found in vario^ 
parts of India are said to have been dropped by the monkeys m 
attempts to carry them southwards for the purpose of building the 
psidge. 
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the IndiM Ocean, it has been more or less shut out fromt 
the empires of the Dekhan . and Peninsula. A mouh&l 
raain runs southward from the Yrndhyi mountains to Caw^ 
^P- Comonn, enclosing a long and narrovv strip of territoivi 
mwards the se^ and walling it off from the eastern plaiiii? 
this Cham IS know-n m India as the Western Ghits;rit! 
might be better described to European readers as the? 
Indian Apennines. , “^S 

ar The term .Malabar is properly restricted to the southern 
■ pomon of this coast territory'. The region between the sea 
^d the Ghdts, from the Nerbudda river to Cape Coniorin 
^properly divided mto three sections, namely; Konkahon| 
the nor^ ; kanara in the centre ; and Malabar on the simth. 1 
lit wall be seen hereafter that each of these sections has 'a:* 
history of its own. • • 

'■ Cape Comorin northwai^ 

■ K 1 the, fireOiidiaa-ooii 

' reach^^ by the Portuguese ^ was distributed amor 
number of petty ^jas, known in tradition as the* twa 
kings of M^abar.- They were black barbarians more 
Iks under the influence of Brahmans, and ready to share^ 
the profits of freebooters, pirates, or traders. They and' 
their dependents formed a military class, devoted to arras, 

•• and Imng amongst an agricultural people of an inferioi 
rare. Tliey were in fact a herediuuy' caste known as NairsI 
and may be dcscnbed as I^jpdts in the rough. They wore 
cloths hanging from their girdles, and carried swords and’ 

, bucklers j but the Rajas decorated themselves with gold* 
and jewels. The twelve R^'as of Malabaruowed.alie^ance ' 

tavern Barwhe, as the most TOnrenient port ; and a glance at a map 
of India wll show that the port of Baroche, at the month of the Ner- 
bndda river, would be the most convenient shelter for ships cominp from 
Agai^ the pepper of Cochin, towards the sonihern extWitv 
of the been famous'^ for ages; and Pliny tells ns that the 

pepper of Cothinara \ras brought to Barace in canoes. 

Ttro impomnt marts on the western coast are mentioned byPtoIemv.?? 
n^ely, PJith:^ arj Tagara. Plitbana has been identified with Paitan, ■ 
the wpital of SaUvahana on the river Godavari. The name of Ta-mta 
still linMfs m that of Deoghur, - whither Muhammad Tnghlak souefi to - 
remove his capital. . ^ 

* Sometimes it was adranced as far north as Mangalore ; but fl: 
matter ts of no moment. 

■ There were thirteen in all, including the Zamorin of Calicut. : 
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carried - Si'td. oh his l;nee as a father carries a' child, and de- 
livered her to Khma as pure as the undriven snow. 

The fourte'enth year of exile.was now accomplished. KAma 1 
and feita returned to Ayodhy^, and reigned in great happiness ® 
and splendour. Rdma became a mighty conqueror ; his j 
empire is said to have covered all India. Like Yudhish- 
thira he performed the Aswamedha, or horse-sacrifice; and 
every Raja in India, if not in all the world, attended the 
sacrifice and paid homage to Rdma.* 

. The conclusion of the Rim^ 3 'ana is a painful episode. ( 
There was a famine in the land ; it was said that the gods J 
were angry with Rdma for having taken back Slid. Rdma 
was in sore distress, for Sltd vras about to become a mother ; 
nevertheless he ordered his brother Lakshmana to conduct 
her to the wilderness of Dandaka and leave her alone in the 
jungle. 

Lakshmana was obliged to obey the cruel commands of ] 
the Mahdraja. He drove Sltd to the hill. Chitra-kilta ; told ! 
her that Valmfki the sage had returned to the hermitage 
accompanied by his wife ; and counselled her to, seek for 
refuge at the, hermitage. It is needless to dwell on the, 
agony of Si'ti at finding herself abandoned by her husband. 
It will suffice to say that she found her way to the hermitage. . 
and was kindly entertained by Valmlki and his tvife, and/ 
became the mother of twin sons, Laya_and Kusa. ‘ 

Sixteen years passed away. Valmiki composed the poem y 
of the Rdmayana, from the birth of Rama to the triumphant c 
return of Rima and Si'ta to the Raj of Ayodhyd. He ^ 
taught the poem to the two sons of Rama. ^ 

At this time it came to pass that Rdma made an excursion j 
into the jungle of Ddn'daka. He heard Lava and Kusa o 
chanting the Rdmdyana at the hermitage. His heart yearned ^ 
towards his two sons, and their mother Si'td. He entered 
the hermitage, and v as reconciled ty Valmlki to his wife 
Sltd. Rdma and Sltd then returned to the city of Ayodhyd 
with their two sons, and lived in happiness until death.^ 

The poem of the Rdmdyanawas composed for a religious 
purpose similar to that which pervades the Mahd Bhdrata. 

•I The .story of the reconciliation of Rama and Sita has been slightly 
modified to escape details which are of no moment, and which would 
orjy involve lengthy explanations. The correct version will be found 
in the larger History of India, vol. ii. 
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spmikled them with scented water, and presented th2 
with a sweet-smelhng paste made of sandal-wood 
^mple was dedicated to the goddess Mariamrm* 

'Tu D Malabars cned out “ Mari Afnri ” - 

Virgin ilaiyj and prostrated themselves at thq feet of thJ'J 

goddess before they discovered their folly. • 
the^Se "“t conducted 'to 

me palace of the Zaraonn. It was built of mud but tnc 
plea^nUy situated amidst trees and gardens. The cS 
arnbassador into the fudience-hall. Thf '; 

offidaj stood b^ his sMe'^hSg °! goldef plate fiHed J 

on hk ^ ml? r •“ his ears, bracelete 

on his aims, bangles on his legs, and was croumed xriih a ' 

Sfcre^te^iTnrin ^e grave, stolid demeanour 

he lent? on? ^ h^e circumstances ; but ^ 

the letter and presents were received, and the ambassador ' 
was promised a speedy answer. . 

Calicut soon learnt all 
that was gouig on. They knew that the Portuguese were 
heir enemies in religion, and likely to be theTnVals In. 

•" tlhfon Officials of the Zamorin. They-' 

u hispered that the Portuguese were not ambassadors ; that' 
the pr«ents were not such as a king would send, or the: 
^monn could receive; that the so-called ambassadors' 
ere dangerous pirates and kidnappers, who had already - 
commuted outrages on the coast of Africa. ^ 

\^co de Gama soon saw that the Moors were bent on . 
mischief. He had landed his goods, and the Zamorin gave .. 

!!JShPr!!nn^^’ factor placed in the house wuld ( 

neither seH nm buj% and was soon treated as a prisoner. v 

1 ^co de Gama seized some fishermen by way of 

Zamorin was alarmed, and the factor u-as if 
iMsed. The ambassador then released most of the I 
shermen, but kept back a few in order to carry them to i 

w:li “ significance. It shows that the midienwV 

w^regarfed as a great State ceremony. On such occasions the Zamorin " 

^11^^^! ?'“^ vestment, but ne\'er-otherwise. None of his Naiis were A 
aUowed to wear a vestment at any time. r w ere . j 
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Ancient legends are'i^told in the form of religious parafcls 
to represent Eima as an incarnation of the Supreme Spirit— 
-Vishnu, in the same way that the Maha Bhara'ta represents 
Krishna as an incarnation of the same deity. In the originai 
- poem the character of Rama is wildly distorted, and his 
moral actions are exaggerated, in order to exalt him' into a 
Brahmanical hero of a supernatural tj-pe.^ It should also 
be remarked that in the Ramayana two separate legends 
appear to have been linked into one. The exile of Rama 
from Ayodhya is apparently the original tradition wbich has 
been referred to e.c. iooo ; it is the backbone of the epic, 
and complete in itself, irrespective of the wars in the 
Dekkan. On the other hand, the conquest of the Dekkan 
and capture of Lanka are additions of a mythical character,] 
belonging to a later period of perhaps many centuries, j 
They are relics, fantastic and grotesque, of the religious’, 
wans and antagonisms which prevailed for centuries in 
southern India between the Brahmans, or worshippers of 
the gods, and the Buddhists and Jains, who denied the 
e,xistence of the gods, and were denounced as atheists and 
Rakshasas.2 

^ Such stories please oriental imaginations, but are repulsive to 
practical morality as understood by Europeans. Similar supernatural 
myths are told of Gotama Buddha, such as giving his otrii flesh to a 
hungry tiger. Fables of this extreme character are more calculated to 
excite ridicule than lo enforce moral rules. 

- This question is treated at length in the larger ffhto^ cf India, 
vol. ii; Further .evidence is furnished in the second part, of vok iv. 
chap, viu, 'I' 







CHAPTER III, 


medieval rajas, 

B.C, 500 TO A.D. 1000. 

'he belief that there is but one God, and that the soul 
nniortal, has done much towards elevating the barbarian 
a civilized and responsible being. But there is another 
cf that has extended widely over the eastern world : it 
nbwn as the dogma of the metempsychosis, or belief in 
transmigrations of the soul, 

4k>:a3Iuni,Laft£rn^ds known Gdtaroa Buddha, was 
son of a Raja' of'Ka’pila, a country seated on the 
bem slopes of. the. Himalayas.^ Sikya’Muni was 
jght up in eveiy luxurj', married a loving wife, and was i 
father of a soni But he was w-earied or surfeited w'ith 
isure, and felt a loathing for life. According to the 
;nd, he saw an old man, a diseased man, and, a dead 
1 ; and his eyes w’ere opened to the woes of humanity, 
tire agony of his soul he is said to have ’ exclaimed; 
outh, health, and life itself are but transitory dr^ms; 

lead to age, and disease; they end in death and 
ruption.” This feeling was intensified, and magnified, 
the belief in the transmigrations of the soul. He saw 
evils, not only of an individual life, but of an endless 

The era of Saltj-a Muni is still uncertain ; opinions are dij-ided as to 
iher he flourished in the fifth or sixth century before the Christian, 
Perhaps JB.C. 500 is good as an approximate date. 

The locality is somewhere on the frontier between Kipal and; 
ttm. and has sometimes been a bone of contention between the two; 
ers. 
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chain of snccessive existences, beginning-in an unkno«: - a- 
past and running on to eternity. jrs 

Sa’rn-a Muni next sa^v one of those religious mendicairs,.r ci 
vrho have abounded in India from the remotest antiquity, 

■ The man had no cares orsorronrs, no v-ife or family, nc^^' 
earthly ties of affection or kinship. He lived on the daily js'- 
alms of food vhich are given to such mendicants by th; b- 
masses. Sakya Muni resolved to become a religious men- yia 
dicant in like manner ; to abandon his father's palace, hi- ^ 
■srife and son, and his expectation of a throne, and to ieadb;r 
a life cut off from all the ties that bind men to the world, , t'rj 
> Sakya Muni carried out his resolve. He went- from hh 
father’s palace at Kapila to the country- of 'Magadha on thq.! i 
southern bank of the Ganges. He carried his alms-bowifti 
’ round the city of Rajagriha.^ He next led a life of sofrh; 
tude and meditation in the jungle of Gayay where herr 
became a Buddha, or apostle, to deliver humanity^ .from th-'A-_< 
miseries and evils of existence. Finally, he proceeded 
the deer forest near Benares, and began to preach vrhat hi i-.- 
termed the law. ■ 

The essence of Sikya Muni's teaching-was that e_v.eTy o.ne . 
should strive to be good, thought, , word, and deed.; that 
by so doing he would be born to a better and happier life 
in the next birth. But he taught that those who vrere truly 
wise would also seek to attain a higher object, namely, the 
deliverance of the soul from the chain of transmigrations. - 
This he maintained could only be effected by leading the: 
life of a religious mendicant ; by rooting out every affection, 
passion, or desire ; by severing every- tie that bound the soul 
to the universe of being.' IHien that end was accom- 
plished, the soul would be detached from all life and being ; 
it would be delivered or emancipated ffom the endless chain 
of transmigrations, and would finally sink into an eternal 
sleep or annihilation known as Nirvana, 
md Sakya Muni appeared in a world of Rajas and Brahmans 
ids. not unlike that which is depicted in the Sanskrit epics 
The reigning hlaharaja x)f Magadha was .at war wit? 
the IMabiraja of Kosala. Peace was made and cementec 
by inteTmarriages, The Maharaja of Magadha was sub 
sequcnth--put to death by his own son, who succeedei 

^ Rajagriha is the same as Giri-vraja, the capital of JIagadhaj.th 
city of the fcuhsr ot Kaikeyi. See page 29. 
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““.o the throne and conquered Kosak. Sakya Muni was'-: 
,;hus preaching in troubled times. His success is proved 
:Py the after historjc To this day the whole region of ^ 
;ijyiagadha, on the southern bank of the lower Ganges, is 


j-known by the name of Bihar or Vihara, the land of Viharas 


‘-or monasteries. 

^ In B.c. 327, a century or more after the - preaching of 
-Sdkya Muni in Magadha, Ale.xander the Great crossed the d 
driver Indus for the invasion of the Punjab, or “ land of the 
• five rivers.” The Punjab was distributed amongst kings or 
,'Rajas, who were more or less at war with each other. 
-.After crossing the Indus there were three kingdoms to be 
mo^quered : that of Taxiles, between the Indus and the 
^ Jhelum ; that of PorusJ;he_ elder, between the Jhelum and 
' the Chenab ; and that of Fonts the younger, between the 
Chenab and the Ravi. There were also other Rajas to the 
north and south. Porus the elder, however, seems to have 
fOeen the ruling suzerain, whilst the others were his refrac- 
.icory_ vassals. 

1 Alexander called upon all the Rajas to tender their 
i submission. Many flocked to his camp and paid their 
homage. Possibly they were anxious to secure his help 
against Porus the elder. Amongst others came Taxiles, 
■who placed his kingdom 'at the disposal of Alexander. 
This opened the way for the advance of the Macedonian 
army to the banks of the Jhelum, the frontier of the 
, kingdom of Porus the elder. 

The passage of the Jhelum or Hydaspes is famous in P 
historjc Porus- was encamped on the opposite bank with a 
large force of horse and foot, as well as of chariots and •' 
elephants. Alexander had to cross the river, not only in 
the face of the enemy, but exposed to the wind and rain of 
the south-west monsoon. One dark and stormy night he 
reached a small island in the river; he and his troo]js then 
waded through the remainder of the stream breast high. 
The Hindu scouts saw him coming, and ran off to tell 
Porus. A force of horse and chariots was sent to repel the 
invaders. The Hindu chariots stuck in the wet clay, and 
were nearly all captured by the Macedonians. Alexander 
lost his horse Bucephalus, but the son of Porus was 
amongst the slain, ' . , 

Porus moved the greater part of his army to retrieve the 
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vengeance by slaughtering every Brahman that caine in his 
way. . At last he reached the ocean, and beheld, for the first 
time, the phenomena of the tides; He landed his army near - 
Karachi, and marched through Beluchistan to Susa, whilst 
Nearchos conducted the fleet to the Persian Gulf. 

^The Greeks, who accompanied Ale.xander, described the I 
Punjab as a flourishing country. There were numerous 
towns and villages, abundant harvests, a variety of fruits and p 
vegetables, cotton growing on shrubs, sugar canes, banyan 
trees, alligators, elephants, monkeys, serpents, scorpions, 
lizards, and apts. 

, The marriage customs were various. In some tribes 1 
damsels were offered as marriagejprizes in bo.xing, nestling, 
rup'fing, and archery. In other tribes a wife might be bought 
with a pair of kine. At Taxila the poor people sold their 
daughters in the bazar. ; 

' The Brahmans were called wise men and philosophers. I 
I Some attended the Raja as counsellors. Others practised P 
religious austerities by standing in one position for days, or P 
exposing themselves to the burning sun. Others imparted 
insfniction to their'disciples. Others prognosticatyd respect- 
ing rain, drought, and diseases. , But all were held in honour, 

' and went where they pleased, and took what they pleased 
from the shops. They wore no clothing, .and affected to be 
indifferent to pleasure or pain. They were known to the 
Greeks as G)’innosophists, or. “naked philosophers.". „ 

' ; The Kathtei chose, the.handsomest man to be their king. 
Thej^reared no children that were not handsome. Every 
• child ivas-publicly examined when it was two months old, 
and,' the magistrate decided whether it was to live, or die. 
hlarriages .were.made JiyJhe.mutuaLchoice of tlie_bride and 
■ bridegroom. The widows burnt themselves alive ivilh their 
dead husbands. 

•' ■'VVhen Alexander left the Ptinjab, he appointed a lieutenant ^ 
;at Taxila, named Philip, with a garrison of Hindu mercenaries 
and a body-guard of Macedonians. Philip was murdered ^ 
by the mercenaries, who in their turn were nearly all murdered 
by the Macedonian body-guard. Alexander heard of the 
murder in Beluchistan, and appointed Eudemos in '.he room 
j^of Philip, to carry on the government- in conjunction with 
Taxiles. Three )’ears afterwards news reached India that 
Alexander was dead. Eudemos murdered Poms, possibly 
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in the hope of founding- an empire in the Punjab ; but h 
was subsequently dri^•en out of the country- by a prince, wht 
was known to the Greeks as Sandrokottos and to the Hindu 
as Chandra-gupta. 

Sandrokottos was a type of the Hindu princes of ancien 
times. He was at Taxila when Alexander was there. H 
was at that time an exile ; an off-shoot of the royal house t 
Magadha, He wanted Alexander to conquer jNIagadht 
which he said was eleven days’ journey from the Punjab 
but he offended the Macedonian by some impertinence, an 
was obliged to fly for his life. Subsequently he procured tb 
help of banditti, and captured the city of Pali-bothra, th 
modem Patna. He then ascended the throne of Magadh: 
and drove the Greeks out of India. He thus estal 
lished an empire which extended over the Punjab an 
Hindustan. . . 

Sandrokottos is an important personage in andent Hind 
histoiyn He formed an alliance -with Seleukos, the Gree 
sovereign of Persia and Baktria. He married a daughier ( 
Seleukos, and received a Greek ambassador at his cour 
named Megasthenes. The marriage, of a .Hindu -Mahdraj 
with a Greek princess is one of the most remarkable even; 
of the time. The description which Megasthenes_'nTote < 
Patna and its people, comprises nearly all that is knoyvn ( 
ancient Hindustan.^ 

Megasthenes says that the ancient cit}' of Pali-bothra e: 
tended ten miles along the bank of the river, and two. mill 
inland.- It was surrounded by wooden walls, pierced .wii 
holes through which the archers shot their arrows. ■ Mega 
thenes describes the streets and bazars; the elephant 
chariots, and horsemen, followed by large retinues ; tl 
soldiers armed with bows and arrows, swords, bucklers, ar 
javelins. Sometimes there were festival processions ' 
elephants and chariots. IMen in rich apparel carried vasi 
and drinking-bowls of gold and silver; whilst others le 
strange animals in the procession, such as hump-backe 
o.xen, panthers, lions, and various kinds of birds. 

^ See India as described b}' Megasiliatcs and Arrian, trau 

lated into English by- Profesor McCrindle, Principal of the Govemme 
College at Patna. London : Triibner and Co. 

- The Sanskrit name is Patali-patra. Some excavations made 
Patna during the cold season of 1S76 revealed a low brick wall 
remote antiquity, supporting a stout wooden palisading. ■ •' 
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The people of India v.’ere divided into castes, and here- 
litary trades and professions. The cultivators were serr-ants 
af the Mahdraja. The produce was stored up every year 
in the royal granaries ; some was -sold to the traders and 
artisans, whilst the remainder was devoted to the mainten- 
ance of the soldiers and officials. The cultivators were a 
mosfmild and gentle people. They never resorted to the 
cities or joined in tumults; and they were all exempted from 
military service. Thus when an army was fighting an enemy, 
the husbandmen were ploughing and sowing close by in the 
utmost security. 

The magistrates in the city of Pali-bothra exercised a 
strict supervision. Some overlooked the working of arts and 
manufactures, to prevent negligence ; others overlooked all 
sales and exchanges, to prevent cheating. Some collected 
a tax for the Maharaja of one-tenth on the price of every 
thing sold. Others registered all births and deaths in order 
to tax the people. Others were appointed to entertain all 
strangers and foreigners, and reported all they said and did 
to the Mahiraja, 

, The palace of Sandrokottos was stately and secluded. 
No one dwelt -within the walls but the Mahiraja and his 
queens ; even the body-guard w'as posted at the gate. Some- 
times the Maharaja- left the palace to take command of his 
army, which numbered 400,000 men. Sometimes he took 
his seat 'in 'the court of justice, or offered sacrifices to the 
gods. 'Sometim’es he went into the jungle on a hunting expedi- 
tion,- accompanied by his queens ; the ladies rode in chariots, 
or on horses arid elephants, surrounded by spearmen to keep 
off intruders. 

Some years after the mission of Megasthenes, another 
Mahdraja was reigning over Magadha, named Asoka.^ The 
adventures of Asoka were very like those of Sandrokottos. 
He quarrelled with his father, and went aw’ay to RajpUtana 
and the Punjab. He returned to the capital at the moment 
of his father’s death, and massacred all his brethren, and 
obtained the throne. He then became a great conqueror, 
and established an empire over Hindustan, the' Punjab, and 
Afghanistan. 

The capital of Asoka -\vas also at Pali-bothra, Patali-putra, or 
Patna; 
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Afghanistan and the Punjab. One .branch appears to have 
gone southwards down the valley of the Indus; another 
went eastward down the valley of the Ganges. From this 
time they are no longer spectres floating in an age of dark- 
ness, but appear upon the stage of history ‘in substantive 
forms. Their features are revealed upon their coins. Their 
faces show that they were men of bright intelligence and 
high resolve. Their annals have yet to be discovered, but 
the process has begun. Their names and dates are either 
decyphered, or being decyphered. Already it is possible to 
tell something of the part played by the Indo-Scythian kings 
in the bygone history of India. r. 

The latest dynasty of. the Indo-Scythian kings stands out 
more prominently than all the others. It seems to have 
been founded by a sovereign, whose name was Kanishka; 
but this name appears on his coins in the Greek form of 
Kanerke. He probably ascended the throne of the Indo- 
Scythians about b.c. $6 or 57; or about the time that Julius 
Cffisar first landed on the shores of Albion, y - . ' ' ^ 

From the banks of the O.xus, Kahisfika brought the 
Persian worship of Mithra or the sun, tvhich his tribe had 
added to their ancestral worship of fire, water, and the firma- 
ment. Even Sj'rian and Egyptian gods are found in the 
Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. Their latest conquests 
brought them into contact with themytholo^ of Greece and 
India; also with the religion of Gotama Buddha. Kanishka 
seems to have been a liberal patron of the Buddhists. His 
dynasty lasted about a century, and the latest king bore 
a Hindu name. 

Meanwhile, a m5fsterious people, knomi as the Guptas, 
were making a name and home in India. The Hindus 
called them Mlechhas, or barbarians, .According to tradi- 
tion they were strangers in the land. Possibly, they were 
chUdreh of’the 'Greeks ; immigrants from the old Grreko- 
Baktrian empire, who had half-forgotten their Hellenic inr 
stincts and become Hinduised, They succeeded to the 
dymasty of Kanishka. From what follows,, they appear to 
have made common cause with Hindu Rajas against the 
Indo-Scythian invaders, 

.It has been said that one branch of the Indo-Scythians 
moved down the valley of the Indus ; thence they passed 
through the desert of Scinde, Guzerat, and hlarwar, towards 
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:',but they had nothing to say about Bengal or Coromandel. 
.-Indeed there v.-as little in the, current of events in India to 
^interest men accustomed to the political life of Greece and 
:.Ita!y. India was still divided into a number of little king- 
doms, as it had been in the war of the Maha Bharata; 
r'Soraetimes congeries of kingdoms were formed into empires 
sunder sovereigns like the kings of Magadha and Kosala, 
; of Andhra and Pandya.^ The story of their wars told of 
: battles between armies -with lines of elephants, but it taught 
[nothing about the people. The religious controversies 
: between Brahmans and Buddhists were unheeded or unknown 


[ to the philosophers of Greece and Rome. ‘ ^ ' 

, History never stands still. Ideas spread and seethe i 


; beneath the surface of humanity, and their outbreak takes F 
- the world by surprise. In the third century before the ^ 
:* Christian era, Asoka had sent forth Buddhist missionaries ■ 


to preach the law of Sakya Muni in Upper Asia. Orders 


of Buddhist monks were established in China. Six or seven' 


centuries passed away, and then Chinese monks began to 
appear in India. They made pilgrimages to the sacred 
spots that were associated uith the life of the Buddhist; 
apostle ; — Kapila, his birthplace ; Rajagriha, where he first 
carried his alms-bowl ; the jungle of Gaya, where he became'. 
Buddha; and the deer-forest near Benares where he first! 
preached the law. 

About A.D. 400, a Chinese monk, named Pah Hian, I 
travelled through the Punjab into Hindustan. He was ° 
pious and humble, but zealous for the law. He saw many ^ 
Brahmans and idol temples, but rejoiced also to see that ^ 
Buddhism was flourishing. Buddhist monks were main- 
tained at the public expense, and forei^ monks were 
hospitably entertained in the monasteries.' 

Fah Hian lusited all the sacred spots, but the.main.object-I 
of his. pilgrimage ■was-to'carry back Tevised copies of the “ 
Buddhist scriptures for .the Jjenefit-of-his brethren in.Chipa."'^ 
Accordingly he dwelt for three years at Patali-putra, the 
centre of Buddhism ; he learnt the Pali language in which • 


‘‘ 1 The empire-of Andhra had a long existence ; it is supposed to 
corre.spond with the Telin-'^, or Telugu countr)'. Tije Andhra.s^ are 
mentionetl by name in the edicts of Asoka. Pandya has been identified 
■with Madura, or the Tamil country in the remote south. The king ot 
J'andya, or Pnndion, sent an embasg' to Augustus Carsar. 
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the Buddhist scriptures are UTitten ; and’ he secured copi;;. - 
of all the sacred books. He describes a few features d - 
Buddhist life ; the ruins of the once famous palace d ^ 
Asoka ; the religious processions of images of Sakj-a Jilud - 
and other Buddhist saints ; and the public hospitals where Ih; 
destitute, the crippled, and the diseased were attended bj- ! 
physicians, and supplied with food and medicines until thq 
were sufficiently relieved. 

Two centuries afterwards, about A.D. 629-645, anoths 
Chinese monk travelled in India, named Hiouen-Thsang. 
He was a zealous Buddhist like Fah Hian, but he was more 
obseiv’ant and more highly cultured. He describes the 
[people of India as easy and gentle, volatile in their manners,] 
ihonest in their dealings, and restrained by fear of punish-j 
Iment after death. The administration in Buddhist Indial 
was ver}' mild. There v.-ere no capital punishments. Most 
offences were punished by fines: but injustice, lying, or 
disobedience to parents were punished by mutilation or 
exile. 

. Hiouen-Thsang did not go to the city of Indraprastha,. 
but he knew something of the Maha Bhf rata. He was told 
that the bones of the warriors that fell in the great war were 
still liung on the field of Kuru-kshetra, and that they were 
as big as the bones of giants. He went to the city of 
Kanouj on the river Ganges, which at this time vras the 
metropolis of an empire that covered Hindustan and the 
Punjab. 

The empire of Kanouj included a number of tributarj’ 
Kajas stretching from Kashmir to Assam, and from the 
Himalayas to the Nerbudda river. The reigning emperor 
or Maharaja- was named SiladiU’a, and was knorna as a 
l\Iaharaja Adhiraj, or “ lord paramount” He tried to con- 
quer the Dekhan, but faded. He was a patron of Buddhism, 
but he also favoured the Brahmans, and was tolerant of 
all religions. Probably he sought to keep the religious 
orders in peace by showing a friendly countenance to all. 

. Si'iaditya held a great festival at Prayaga, the modem 
Allahabad, which rei-eals the connection between the r^faha- 
raja and the religious orders. JThis locality had_: been 
regarded as sacred from a very remote period, because of 
the uru’on of the Ganges and Jumna. Under the. vast 
sj'stems of almsgiving advocated by Brahmaiusm'-and Budd 
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viism, Praj'dga had continued to be regarded as holy ground; 

was called “ the field of happiness ; ” and the merit of 
almsgiving was enhanced a thousand-fold by the alms being 
ibestowed at Prayaga. 

- J ^very fiv e.l.Y.ears-Mahdraia . Siladitya distributed aU the 
itreasures-of his empire as. alms. Hiouen-Thsang was pre- 
;sent at one of these extraordinary gatherings, and describes 
it at length. All the Rajas of the empire were there, toge- 
ther with half a million of people, and all were feasted by. 
the Mahdrajafor seventy-five days. Meanwhile the alms were, 
distributed without distinction of person or religion. The 
whole of the accumulated treasures of the empire were given 
away to Buddhist monks. Brahman priests, heretical teachers, 
and mendicants of every grade and degree. The poor, the 
lame, and the orphan, received alms in like manner. The 
Mahdraja was supposed to expiate all his sins by. this unlimited 
almsgiving. At the close of the festival .Sildditya stripped' 
himself of all the robes and jewels he had worn during the 
seventy-five days, and distributed them amongst the multi-’ 
tude. He appeared in tattered garments like a beggar. “ All 
my wealth,” he cried, “has been spent in the field of happi- 
ness, and •! have gained an everlasting reward : I trust that 
in all future existences I may continue to amass riches and 
bestow them- in alms, until I have attained . every divine 
faculty that a creature can desire.” ^ 

Hiouen-Thsang dwelt for along time in ahuge monastery 
at Nalanda, near Rajagriha, where the ruins are still to be 
seen. The monastery rvasa vast university, where ten thou- 
sand Buddhist monks and novices were lodged and supplied 
■with every necessary. Towers, domes, and pavilions stood 
amidst a paradise of trees, gardens, and fountains. There 
were six large ranges of buildings, fourstories high, as well as 
a. hundred lecture-rooms. All the inmates rvere lodged, 
boarded, taught, and supplied rvith vestments without charge. 
They were thus enabled to devote their whole lives to the 
acquisition of learning. They studied the sacred books of 

t By profuse almsgiving the Maharaja hoped to acquire geniu.s and 
■wisdom';' but he could n,ot expect to obtain final deliverance or emanci- 
pation of- iiis soul from the endless chain oi transmigrations ; that could 
only be acquired J^y leading a life of abstraction from all affections and 
'desires. See th& next chapter. 
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all religions. In like manner they studied all the sciences, 
especially arithmetic and medicine. 

India before the Muhammadan conquest must thus have 
resembled Europe during the dark ages. The Hindu people 
were in the background; ignorant and superstitious, but 
wanting no poor-laws, and maintaining their sick and aged 
as part of their religious duties. Rajas and chieftains were at 
frequentwar. Principalities and powers sprung into ephemeral 
existence and then perished. Porus and Alexander, Asoka 
and Siladitya, and all the armies of Baktrians, Scythians, 
and Guptas, have passed away like the ghosts of the warriors 
of the Iilaha Bharata beneath the waters of the Ganges, 
without leaving a ripple on the surface of humanity. 

AU this while a religions life, was illuminating collegesi 
monasteries, and pagodas. ‘^‘T'rahmans were rehabilitating 
ancient superstitions in metaphysical forms. Buddhists were 
ignoring the existence of the gods, and denying the efficacy 
of priests, sacrifices, and prai'ers. Religious books were 
composed in secluded universities and revolutionised the 
Indian world. Cities and courts were drawn into theolo- 
gical controversies. Hence arose quarrels between the 
old religion and the new; between Brahmans and Budd- 
hists; between the men who worshipped the gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon, and the men who worshipped no gods 
whatever, beyond the goodness incarnate in Gdtama Buddha 
;and his disciples. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RELIGION ANL) LITERATURE. 

The Hindu people of historical times are divided into I 
ur great castes ; namely, Brahmans or priests ; Kshatriyas or ^ 
Idiers; Vaisyas or merchants; ^ and Sudras or cultivators. J 
It there is a remarkable distinction between the three first 5 
,stes and the Sudras, which is recognised throughout the 
liole of India. The Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are 
town as the “ twice born,” because they are invested at an 
:rly age with a mysterious thread, which marks their entrance 
to civil life. The Sddras have no such thread, and con- 
quently are separated from the “ tivice born ’’ as an inferior 
ce. It may therefore be inferred that the three first castes, 

■ “ wearers of the thread,” are descendants of the Aryan 
vaders of India, who conquered the Punjab and , Hindus- 
n in a remote antiquity. The Sudras, on the other hand, 
ho are not “ wearers of the thread,” may be descendants 
’ the non-Aryan, or so-called Turanian race, who were the 
iminant people in India at the time of the Aryan invasion, 
id \vere . subsequently treated as a conquered and servile 
Dpulation. 

Besides the four castes, there is a large population known t 
1 Pariahs or outcastes. They are altogether inferior to the ,0 
idras, and .were probably the Helots of India when the Su-! 
:as ivere masters. They include menial servants of various; 
ades and artisans of all descriptions ; and are divided in 

^ The Vaisyas correspond to the Banians, so often mentioned by old 
iglish travellers in Western India. The Bunnialrs of Bengal are of 
e .same caste, but Irom some unknown cause they have ceased to wear 
e thread of the “ twice-bom.” 
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tbeir turn into numerous other so-called castes, accordia 
to their hereditarA' trades or occupations. These Pariah 
call themselres Hindus, and make up the lower strata c 
the Hindu social system. 

>es In all parts of India, however, there are certain barbaror 
tribes, who are altogether outside the pale of Hindu dvili 
zation. They are primitive communities, the so-called aboii 
^es of India, who were driven by the conquerors out c 
the culturable plains into the' hills and jungles, and bar 
ne%'er as yet been Biahmanised into castes or otherwis 
absorbed into the Hindu social system! The Bhfls an 
Nagas mentioned in the ilafaa Bharata are existing t}'pes ( 
the so-called aboriginal races. To these may ba added th 
iMhairs and himas of Rajpiitana ; the Hols, Ghonds, an 
Hhonds of the Dekhan; the Kalars of the Peninsida, an 
a host of other tribes under a variety of names. 

f The bulk of these hill and jungle tribes are probabl 
Turanians, without any political organisation, excepting c 
the patriarchal type. Others, however, are distinctly Ai^r 
with a rude tonm-hall in the centre of a village, and crud 
remains of a feudal sx-stem. These last are probably relic 
of the Aryan invaders, who had either penetrated into remot 
regions beyond the van of Arran chdlization ; or had laggei 
behind in the hills and jungles as worn-out inxalids or cripple 
who had dropped off from the rear of the conquering army. 

Tile religious ideas of Turanians and Aryans have beet 
so closely interwoven in the course of ages, that it is perhap: 
impossible to treat them as race distinctions. It may, how 
ever, be broadly stated that the religion and literature of th{ 

i. Turanians vrere derived from the mysteries of death anc 
birth, of which Shra or 3fahadeva, and his ■wife -Kali o: 
Durga, were originally personifications. The Turanians o 
India also worshipped certain wrathful or avenging deities 
such as the goddesses of cholera and small-pox, and ' thf 
angry ghosts of men or women who had died violent deaths 
The religious ceremonial was made up of bloody sacrifices, 
orgiastic dances, and deafening music. Other strange rites 
were enjoined in a mystic literature known as the Tantras ; 
but these have died out together with human sacrifices,, self 
immolation, and other abominations. A few revolting forms 
of wor.=hip and propitiation may still linger in secluded 
localities ; but the sacrifice of goats to the goddess K.ali is. 
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)erhaps, one of the last relics of the old Turanian religion 
vhich is still practised by the civilized caste people of India. 

The religion and literature of the Aryans were associated 
nth the worship of genii or spirits, which were supposed to 
iwell in all material forms as well as in the outward mani- 
estations of nature. The Ar5’an people worshipped the 
;enii of swords and ploughshares j of .trees, hills, fountains, 
rnd rivers-, of the sun, the firmament, the rain and the 
nnds. 'They also worshipped the manes of departed heroes 
ind ancestors ; and the titular deity or guardian spirit of a 
ownship, village, tribe, family, or household. These spiri- 
ual existences were often personified as gods and goddesses, 
md shapened into idols. Civilized Hindus propitiate these 
kities with offerings of boiled rice, milk, sugar, and butter ; 
ind sometimes with meat and wine. Hill tribes offer up 
lelicacies of their own, such as fowls and pigs, and a strong 
ermented liquor resembling beer. In return both classes 
)f Avorshippers hope to be retvarded with brimming harvests, 
irolific cattle, health, wealth, long life, and other temporal 
ilessings. 

The earliest religious utterances which have been presen'ed 
n Aryan literature are known as the Vaidik hymns. They 
ire songs or invocations addressed to different Aryan deities 
n the language of praise and prayer. These hymns are not 
he outcome of a single generation, but the growth of cen- 
:uries. The earlier hymns were the ejaculations'of a child- 
■ike people. The worshippers praised each god in turn as 
f he bad been a great sovereign ; and then implored him for 
material blessings, in the simple language in Avhich children 
might be expected to entreat a patriarch or father. The 
later hymns were of higher and more thoughtful import. The 
ideas of children or savages rvere expressed in the language 
of sages and divines. The original invocations ivere inter- 
larded with poetical feelings and imagery which belonged to a 
more advanced civilization, and with spiritual and moral sen- 
timents which Avere the outcome of laterBrahmanical teaching. 

Fire was personified as Agni, the god who cooked the 
food, Avarmed the dAvelling, and frightened away be.-ists of 
prey. Agni thus became the divinity of the homestead, 
Avhose presence Avas as dear, as that of a Avife or mother. 
Agni Avas also the sacrificial flame, the divine messenger, 
who; licked up the sacrifice and carried it to the gods. 
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Trater vras personified as Yainna, tbe god of the sea : as: - 
Varona -was giaduallv invested tvith di'dise attributes as i [ 
deity povrerful to destroy, but mighty to save : rvho engulfe: = 
the Tviched man in the drorvning depths, or mercifiiily bore tb 
repentant sinner over the surging bfilovs in safety to the shore. ■ 
The rrind and breezes vrere personified as Ya}!! and the 
hfaxuts. Yayn roared amongst the trees ; whilst the Mams 
blew up the clouds for showers. The firmament was pe- 
sonified as Indra, and the Maruts were'his followers. He wu 
king of the Yaidik gods ; he struck the sky with his thtir.- 
derbolt, pierced the black donds with his spear and broi^h 
down. the earth-refreshing showers. He went forth to batt-e 
riding on his elephant, attended by the JIamts bearing their 
lances on their shoulders in the forms of youthful warriors. 
He was the national deitj' of the Aryan invaders : who sleh 
his enemies by thousands and destroyed their cities by hun- 
dreds; who brought back the spoil and recovered the cow: 
that were carried awa)'. He was the sovereign of the gods, 
enthroned in his heaven of Swaiga on the Himakyas, like 
Zeus among the deities of Ohunpus.^ 

Siirv-a, or the sun god, the Persian hlithra, was originally 
the deitj' who journeyed. through the sky and measured the 
days and nights, but he was er'entually invested with'attributes 
still more divine than those of Indra. Indeed the worship 
of the supreme all-seeing orb of day was always more spiritual 
than that of Indra, and at a later period superseded it._ He 
was personified as the ideal of manlj' beauty; the deitj' of 
light, the Hindu Apollo. He was also represented in mjth 
and legend, as the remote . ancestor of the solar race of 
Rajputs, v.-ho to this daj' are known as the children of the 
sun. In later Yaidik literature he was elevated to the god- 
head as the creator of the universe, and the dirine so'ul that 
illuminated the universe. Eventually the worship of the sun 
developed into that of Yishnu, the Supreme Spirit whose 
incarnations as Krishna and Rama were glorified in the 
Maha'Bharata and Ramaj’ana. 

The Yaidik hj-mns contain no distinct reference to a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; but there are numerous 

r Professor Max Mufler s editioos of the text to the Rik Vaidta, acd 
his eloqcect translations of the Vaidit hjmns into English, have opened 
np new fihds of religions thoaght and philosophical research to Engusa 
readers. 
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illusions to a judge of the dead, who is. personified as the 
jod Ydma, and who consequently may be regarded as pre- 
siding over the entrance to a world of departed souls. 

The Vaidik Aryan was thus constantly surrounded by the 
mseen gods of a visible universe; and his daily life and 
conduct were more or less influenced by the presence of such 
deities. In one Sanskrit drama a wicked prince endeavours 
to persuade a parasite to commit murder, by assuring him 
that there was no one to witness the act The parasite 
replies in indignant language : — 

“ All nature would behold the crime, 

The genii of the grove, the tun, the moon. 

The m'nds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, 

Yama, the mighty judge of all who die, 

Aye, and the inner conscience of the soul.” ^ 

In addition to the Vaidik gods above mentioned, there 
ire a host of minor personifications in the Vaidik Pantheon, 
such as earth, day, night, the four seasons, the gods of the 
lir, the gods of the brooks and streams, and many others, 
ill of whom are clothed in forms at once human and divine. 
Thus Ushas, the dawn, the Eos of the Greeks, is imaged as 
1 white-robed maiden, awakening a sleeping world as a 
mother awakens her children, to kindle the morning sacri- 
fice, and invoke the gods with praise and prayer. 

In Vaidik literature all the more prominent gods are 
extolled in turn as the Supreme Being; but in the modem 
belief of the Hindus three different deities stand out a^ 
representatives of the One God, under the names of Brahmaj 
Vishnu, and Siva. Each of these gods is worshipped in difJ 
ferent localities as the creator and ruler of the universe, the 
Divine Spirit who is above all and in all. One important 
sect of Hindus worships Brahma as the creator, Vishnu as 
the preserver, and Siva as the destroyer of the universe; but 
more frequently all these attributes of creation, preservation, 
and dissolution are assigned to one Supreme Being, who per- 
meates the universe and is the universe ; and all the endless 
epiblems, incarnations, and idols are reverenced as so many 
vehicles through which the Supreme ^Spirit receives the 
adorations and offerings of his worshippers. 

' The Toy-Cart, by Raja Sudraka, translated by H. H. Wilson in 
the Theatre of the Hindus. The passage has been slightly, modified, 
and is. remarkable as showing how the law ofmerits and demerits blended 
with the old nature-worship of the Vaidik hymns. 
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There are other and popular deities amongst the .Hindu.-, 
which cannot be referred distinctlj to an At^nn or a 
Turanian origin. Their worship has been rooted in the 
hearts of the people of India from a remote antiquitj - ; and 
has become associated rvith that of Arr-an and Turanian 
gods by numberless supernatural myths and fables. Foreihos: 
[amongst these is Ganesh, the god of good luck ; Lakshnu, 
!the goddess of prosperity ; Saraswatf, the goddess of learn- 
ing,- Kuvera, the god of wealth; Kama, the god of love 
j and Kartikeia, the god of war. 

, The propitiation of the more important of these deities i 
so much a matter of everyday' life n-ith the Hindus, as t( 
appear like a national instinct. No Hindu -n-ill undertake i 
journey', nor engage in any' business or transaction, withou 
a visit to the temple of Ganesh. No Hindu will begin : 
literaiy' composition without an invocation to Ganesh. Tin 
idol meets the eye all over India, with the head of ai 
elephant and the prominent stomach of a Chinese deiU’ 
but whilst he is represented in Brahmanical mytlis as a s'oi 
of Siva and Durga, the real origin of his worship ‘continue 
to be a mystery'. Lakshmf, the goddess of prosperity', i 
propitiated in like manner on every possible occasion. Sh( 
is represented in Brahmanical myths as the goddess o 
beauty, who rose out of the foam of the ocean, like a Hindi 
Aphrodite, to become the bride of Vishnu. Saraswatf, thf 
goddess of learning, was originally the dimity' or spirit o 
the river Indus ; ^ but was converted into the mythical wifi 
of Brahma, and as such appears as the goddess of litera 
ture and science of every kind. Kuvera, Kama, anc 
Kartakeia, are apparently the outcome of astrological ideas 
and may' possibly' be the personification and deification o 
supposed planetary' influences. 

Besides the foregoing, the serpent, the bull, and the cowan 
worshipped all over India, They are apparently' the in 
carnations of my-sterious deities associated with ideas of sex 
The serpent is propitiated with bread and milk as tin 
guardian of the household. The bull is a masculine deity 
associated with the worship of Siva or IMahadeva. The 
COW' is a feminine divinity', and is worshipped and reverencec 

J The river Indus is often invoked as the goddess Sarasivad in thi 
Vaidik hymns. 
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jy, all Hindus, as the universal mother, the personification 

earth, the incarnation of the goddess Lakshmi. • 

Theorise of the„ Brahmans is as obscure as that of thd 
Druids. They appeared amongst the people of India, — ^ 
firyans and Turanians, barbarous and civilised, — as priests, 
Jivines, and holy men. They ingratiated themselves v.-ith 
Rajas and warriors by worshipping the old gods, but after 
new and mystic forms'; interpreting the present and the future 
by the bubbling of the boiling milk and rice in the daily 
;acrifices, the marks on sacrificial victims, or the manifesta- 
tions of the sacrificial smoke and flame: They pronounced 
the lovrer gods of the aboriginal races to be incarnations 
Dr avatars of the great gods of the conquerors; and they 
associated the higher gods of the aboriginal races with new 
and more spiritual teachings, and raised them to the highest 
rank of deity. Thus even Siva or Mahadeva, the god of 
ieath, was resolved into a Supreme Being ; and Kali, the 
black goddess, who revelled in intoxication and slaughter, 
ivas worshipped as a divine mother, under the names of 
Parvati and Durga. 

The. growth of the Brahmans in power and influence is 
one of the most important elements in Indian history. Every 
Raja or great man had his own Brahman priest, preceptor, or 
purohita. So had every family, or group of families, or 
village communit];. But priests and laymen were subject to 
inquisitorial forms of Brahmanical government, of which 
traces are still to be found in all directions. Religious 
teachers’ of a superior order, known as Gurus, undertook 
regular ecclesiastical tours, confirming neophytes, and ex- 
communicating heretics and caste offenders. Above all 
there were Brahmans of still higher sanctity, who were wor- 
shipped as gods under the name of Naths and Sivarais, and 
exercised a vast spiritual authority over courts and Rajas, 
whilst extending secret ramifications to remote quarters of 
India. Meanwhile religious centres were established at 
convenient spots in the shape of temples, colleges, and 
places of pilgrimage ; and Brahmanical hermitages were set 
up in the countries inhabited by aboriginal races outside the 
Aiyan pale. Thus in the course of ages, the Brahmans have 
spread abroad a religious faith and worship, which notwith- 
standing the number and variet>' of divinities, are essentially 
the' same throughout the length and breadth of India. 

F 
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A further development of the religious teaching of tfe 
Hindus is to be found in the Brahmanical code, knoTOastn;] 
laws of iManu. The life of Manu is unknown ; he has m 
personality whatever ; he is a mj-thical being, a reputed sos 
of Brahma, and lord of all liHng creatures. But the sacred 
character of the code of Manu is acknowledged and rever- 
enced throughout India. 

■ f Manu taught the belief in the endless transmigrations di 
the soul : that the soul of ev'ery individual being, whethe 
of man or of animal, passed at everj' ’successive death into 2 
newly born body ; rising or falling in the scale of being a! 
every successive birth according to the sum of its merits c: 
demerits in all past lives. Thus the belief in a future sta? 
of rewards and punishments was associated by Manu with ; 
chain of e.vistences without beginning or ending ; runnin 
up and down the scale of animal being from the meaner 
vermin to the highest order of intellectual man.^ ’ 

id •' The code of Manu itself was the source of all merits am 
demerits, ilt demanded the observ'ance of caste Iaws,;-thi 
worship of the gods, and^the offerings of cakes and water u 
departed ancestors. Obedience to its enactments consti 
tuted the onl}" merits which were rewarded in, future lives 
and disobedience constituted the only demeriti which were 
punished by future pains and miseries. Rajasilyas anc 
Aswamedhas were treated as arch merits, and converted .intc 
sacrifices for the atonement of sin. 

' The religion of the Brahmans also recognised the exist- 
ence of different heavens and hells. Thus the souls o 
warriors who died in battle went to the heaven of Indra 
whilst the spirits of departed ancestors went to a world o 
shades where they could only be consoled by the cakes an< 
water offered in the Sraddhas. But this spirit life in heavei 
or hell only lasted for a limited period, until merits had beei 
sufficiently rewarded and demerits sufficiently punished. A 
the e.xpiration of the appointed term the soul returned p 
earth and re-entered on a fresh course of successive exist 
ences in the endless chain of transmigrations, 

, IMiilst the code of ilanu enforced the ivorship of th 
gods, it further developed those conceptions of the Suprem 
Spirit, which find expression in the Vaidik hnnns. “A] 

^ It is a question whether vegetable life was not also included in th 
transmigrations of the soul. 
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;ods,” says Manu, “are in the divine spirit, all worl 
ire in the divine spirit ; and the dhine spirit produces 1 
:onnected series of acts which are performed by embodi 
iouls. Him some adore as present in the element of fir 
)thers as present in Manu lord of creatures ; some as p 
lent in Indra; others as present in pure ether; and otln 
IS present in the most high Eternal Spirit. It is He wl 
jen'ading all beings in five elementar)' forms, causes the 
3y the gradations of birth, growth, and dissolution to revol 
n this world like the wheels of a car.” 

But Manu pointed out that there was a way of deliveran 
3r emancipation of the soul from the endless chain of trai 
•nigrations, whether on earth or in heaven or hell. 1 
aught that a term of austerities would quench the fires 
:ffection, passion, and desire, and break ever}- tie whi 
;(ound the soul to the universe of being. The soul woi 
hen enter upon a term of pure contemplation, during whi 
t would behold the Supreme Soul present in all things, a 
vould finally be absorbed in the Divine Spirit.^ 

Manu thus fashioned out a universe of being, driven 
m artificial law of merits and demerits along a chain 
mdless transmigrations. He also showed how the individi 
soul might be delivered or emancipated from this chain 
:xistences, and become absorbed in the Divine Essent 
tie next mapped out the life of man into the four terms 
itiiden t.^rouseholder.^hermit. and dev otee, vilth the view 
enabling each individual to work out his own deliverance 
mancipation. As a student each indiridual of the twi 
rorn castes Would learn the dirine law ; as a household 
re would marrj^ a wife and collect merits as a husband ai 
; father pas a hermit he would perform religious austeritie 
jid as a devotee he would contemplate the Supreme Sc 
; til his own soul was absorbed in the Divine Spirit. T 
j; ties which each individual must fulfil rrithin the fo 
tpms are duly set forth in the code of Manu, and st 
-.ake up the ideal of the Hindu. 

Buddhism was practical!}' a revolt against the Bra 
; anical system of Manu. It ignored the existence 

i ? “ The man who perceii'es in hi? own soul the Supreme Soul presi 
^ all creatures, and reg-ards them all with equal benevolence, uill 
, iorhed at last in the highest Essence, even of that of the Alniigl 
raself.” — Manu, xii. izb. 
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deity ; denied the efficacy of prayers and sacrifices ■ broM'; 
up the bondage of caste ; and declared that goodness ar-i- 
io^nng-kindness were the onK- merits by which the smi 
could rise in successive transmigrations. It laid dorf- 
hve great commandments against the five deadly sins c - 
murder, theft, adulter}", drunkenness, and falsehood ; and: - 
taught that the slightest infringement of any one of the ' 
commandments in thought, vrord, or deed, constituted : - 
demerit vehich would detract from the happiness of the so. 
in a future state of being. 

‘ But as regards the deliverance or emancipation of tr 
he soul, the teaching of Gotama Buddha coincided, with o: 
important exception, to that of lilana Gotama Buddl 
taught that a life of goodness and divine contemplatia 
would quench the fires of afiecrion, passion, and desira 
which bound the soul to the universe of being. But 
denied the existence of a Dinne Spirit, and was thus driva 
to accept the dogma of annihilation. Consequently a 
taught that when the soul was delivered from the chain M 
e.xistences, it sank into the eternal sleep or annihilatia 
known as Nirvana. | j 

hlodern Brahmanism, as expounded in the Mah^ Bhara 
“■ and Rdmdyana, introduced a new element in ■ J 
teaching, a shorter way of effecting the. emancip 
the souL IVithout ignoring the efficacy of good works, 
taught that by faith alone, in Krishna or in Rama, as ; , 
incarnation of Vishnu, the soul might be delivered from th 
vortex of successive existences, and would either be raise 
to an everlasting heaven of the highest beatitude, or b 
absorbed in the Supreme Spirit, — Vishnu. 


, HircDit Literature comprises numerous works on met; 
physics, logic, rhetoric, poetrv', arithmetic, musical sciencs 
and other like compositions, which were aU more or les 
treated in connection with religion. But nothing has bee 
discovered that merits the name of historj", or warrants th 
hope that authentic annals exist in any of the Indian lat 
guages.^ Relics of traditions are however to be found i 

^ Grant Daft, in his History of tlie hfahrotias, spe-'lis with favour.! 
native annals ; bat later researches have pro^'ed that such annais a’ 
nearlv worthless for purposes of historj-. The author wasted rnui 
tinr e and labour before he 'vas driven to this conclusion, which fc 
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oetry arid the drama, which may serve to illQstrate Hindu 
fe and manners before 'vluhainmadans or Europeans 
ppeared upon the scene. But Hindu poets devoted so 
luch time to the arbitrary conceits of composition, fanci- 
rl descriptions of scenery and the four seasons, and endless 
ryths and marvels, that vast , accumulations of poetical 
vergrowth have to be cleared av.-a)' before it is possible to 
rrive at the kernel of matter of fact histor)’.! 

The drama of “SakuntaM ” was written b}' a poet named 
falidisa, and was probably composed at a late period in 
re history of the medisval Rajas ; but the plot refers to the 
Idest period in Elindu legend, namely, the birth of Bharata, 
ie conqueror of India. It opens rvith a Brahmanical her- 
litage; one of those secluded groves where Brahmans 
v.-elt rvith their wives and families, and were supposed to 
pend their lives in sacred studies, religious worship, and 
unne contemplations. 

A Raja, named Dushyanta, was hunting in the jungle, and 
based .an antelope which took refuge in the hermitage, 
le was drawing his bow to shoot the animal, when the 
irahmans rushed out and implored him not to pollute their 
inctuary by shedding blood. The Raja piously refrained, 
ut at this moment he saw the daughter of a Brahman, the 
eautiful SakuntaM, walking in the garden of the hermitage 
•ith other girl companions. The Raja soon fell in love 
'ith her, and induced her to marry him by one of those 

nee been confinned by Professor BUhler cf Bombay. See larger 
fislory of India^ vol. iv. chap. ii. and Appendix. Also Biihler's 
ntroduction ig the Vikrafndnkahdvya, Bomba}', 1S75. 

^ The court life of Hindu authors \vc^ unfavourable to historical 
^curacy. They depended for their existence on the bounty of reigning 
.ajas, and the first object of their compositions was to please their 
5yal patrons. Every principality^ small and great, had its own lierc- 
itary bards and Pundits, who were supported by alioivances from the 
alace. Young students, fresh from their preceptors, lietoob themselves 
) a wandering life, and visited one court after another, bolding dispu- 
itions, showing off their learning, and compodng poetry for the 
electation of princes, who cared only to be amused. Such wandering 
irds and Pundits are still to be encountered all over India ; hut the 
reater number appear to be travelling from the Punjab and Ou<le 
irough Rajputana towards Baroda and Bombay. The tour often lasts 
ve or 'six years, and include.=; places of pilgrimac:c as well as courts of 
rinces. . Professor Biihler, in the Introduction already quoted, dwells 
n the jealousies displayed by the hereditaiy bards and Pundits t0'.\*ard5 
nese foreign wanderers. 
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irregular ceremonies •svhich trere discountenanced hy Jlanu. 
Subsequently Sakuntala gave birth to the infant Bharata, but- 
the Raja refused to recognize his marriage, and even deniea : 
all knowledge of Sakuntala, until by some supernatural in- 
cident his eyes were opened, and he accepted her as his 
v.ife and Bharata as his son. __Bhai3ta grew up to be the 
conqueror of India, and was the ancestor of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas who fought in the great war. 

The drama'of “Sakuntala” is based upon.inddents which 
are foreign to European works of imaginationi .The Raja 
had given a_^ ring to Sakuntala as the pledge of -his troth; 
and she had lost the ring whilst bathing in a pool ; 'and so 
long as the ring was' miSsing the Raja could not recogniw 
his wife. Subsequently the ring was found in the body o; 
a fish and recovered bytheRajan;, From that day he remem- 
bered his lost Sakuntala ; and gdlng out into the jungle :e 
saw a young lad pla}-ing with lions, who proved to be cis 
own son Bharata. '' 

The beaut)’ of the play of ‘“Sakuntala ” lies not in the 
strong indmduality of the leasing characters, but in the 
■ general appreciation of external nature, the love of fiov/ers, 
the girl-like talk of the damsels,, and the variet}' of emotions 
which stir the heart of Sakfintala. Indeed the language is 
so ST\'eet and touching that to' this day no Sanslmt drama is 
more admired by the people of India than “ Sakuntala ; or, 
the lost ring.” ^ ' ' 

The poem of “ Xala and "pamayantf ” is more romantic. 
Xaia, Raja of Mahva, was a famous archer, but especially 
renonmed as a charioteer. : The tramp of his horses was 
heard from, afar, like the rdU of distant thunder ; and the 
noise of his chariot wheels was like the rushing of many 
waters. _ 

f Damayanii was a princess of ■\Tdarbha- She was the 
pearl of hiaidens as Xala tvas the tiger amongst Rajas. She 
had givei?ner heart to Xala, and vowed. that no one, bun 
Xala shoh‘..S be her lord and husband. ' > 

The poem opens tvith the Swayamvara of Damayanti. 

* tf” 

^ The of “Sakuntala” .i- best ':norm to European reaaars 

thraagh the elegant tranaUtion of Professor Moaier ’Wiliiams. 
t - The old city of Vidarbha in*Eie Dekhan^erresponds to the ciw of 
Elder. The magaiSceat renai^ of the fortress and palace are stiil to 
be seen at Eider. 






'■ Out of this simple plot the Sanskrit bard has constructed 
i drama, which may have been drawn from actual ]ife, but 
,ihe incidents are artificial, the sentiments are devoid of all 
•;:omance, and the characters are exaggerated in themselves 
lind move about like automata. 

; The innocent Brahman, the hero of the story, is named 
Charudatta, and is said to have spent his patrimony in 
■giving entertainments to his friends, acquaintances, and 
dependants ; and in building temples and monasteries, lay- 
ing out gardens and digging fountains of water. He con- 
;inues, however, to reside in the ruined mansion, and main- 
:ains his family by the sale of his wife's jewels, and by such 
gifts as the people of India are accustomed to give to 
Brahmans out of respect for their sacred character. The 
heroine of the drama is not the unfe of Charudatta, but a 
courtesan, who is in love with him ; and this is the lady 
who is supposed to have been murdered by the brother of 
the Raja. 

The foregoing incidents will suffice to show that the 
story is out of the pale of European sympathies, which 
v,'ould have been given to the wife alone. But the Sanskrit 
dramatist goes further, and introduces an incident which 
is an outrage on all morality and good manners. He winds 
up the plot by giving the courtesan as a second wife to 
Charudatta, and by representing the first wife as slavishly 
submitting to the arrangement, and addressing her rival as 
her sister. Such an ending could only have been constructed 
for the amusement of Hindu Rajas; it could never have 
satisfied the moral sense of the Hindu people, or have been 
regarded as a contribution to the national drama. 

• It is difficult out of the disjointed and inconsistent 
materials collected in the foregoing chapters, to realise the 
actual condition of India under the ancient Hindu Rajas. 
It is, however, evident that the whole Indian continent was 
a chaos of conflicting elements, evolving large ideas of God 
and the' universe, but utterly wanting in political life and 
cohesion. • The after history will show the results of 
Muhammadan and British rule, and how much remains 
to be' effected ^before the people of India c.an e.xpect to 
take their place amongst the independent empires of tlie 
world. ■ 
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AI'D ArOi£A2vS* , 


A.D. ICOO TO 15^5. . I 

the prophet of Arabia, commonly called’ 
Z'llahomet, was born a.d, 570, and died in- 632. He v.-as 
still linng v,'hen Hiouen-Thsang began his pilgrimage to 
India. He taught that there was, but one God^ndT that 
t, he himself was the prophet of God:^ All who believed in 
: God and his prophet v. ere to be rewarded with eternal bliss , 
, in heaven ; all who refused to believe were to punished , 
tvith'etemal torment in hell. Horeover, all believers were 
regarded as equals in the eyes of God, without disiincuon 
of caste or tribe; they were all bound together in the 
brotherhood of Islam. Every mam who accepted Isbra 
■'was also allowed to many more than one wife : he might 
be content with one, but if he chose he migitt marrj" others, 
■mot exceeding four. 

■! ’ After the death of Muhammad, four Khalifs reigned in 
°r !succession at Medina from .wd. 633 to 660 ; their names 
^ 'were Abubakr, Omar, Othman, and AIL^ They were 
^"•followed by a line of Khalife who reigned at Damascus 
from -WD. 660 to 750 : and these again b;v a line of Eimhls 

^ The importance of me^e names -will be seen in the sequel 
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.vho reigned at Bagdad from a.d. 750 to 1258.’ These 
Khalifs were not- prophtits ' or founders cf a new religion 
like Muhammad, but sovereign pontiffs who were supposed 
to be supreme in all spiritual and temporal affairs. 

The death of I\Iuharhraad was followed by the Arab; 
conquest of all Asia as far as the Indus and' Oxus ; bu^ 
tliere the tide of invasion began to turn. Persians, Turfis, 
and Afghans accepted' the religion of the Koran, but 
rebelled against the domination of the Arabs. The Turks 
especially founded independent kingdoms in Central Asia. 
They acknowledged the reigning Khalif as their spiritual 
head, but refused to obey him as a temporal sovereign. 

The Arabs began to invade India when the Khalifs were 
reigning at Damascus. They ravaged Sinde on the lower 
course of the Indus, destroying temples, slaughtering Brah- 
man’s, and carrying off the people into slaver}'. But the 
Hindus would not become Muhammadans. At last .they: 
agreed to pay tribute, and were permitted to rebuild; their 
temples and worship their gods after their own fashion.’ ' •; 

The first , conqueror _ .of_.India_,pf any_j'eno.wA , was . .a 
Turk, .named Mahmild.. In ^97 Mahmud . succeeded to 
tTie throne of Ghaznf, a small territory in ■ Kdbul; B'!:f9re'- 
he died he conquered all Persia on ' one side, and a great 
part of India on the other; but he never renipved his 
court from Ghaznf, and consequently he is'onlykndfwn tq! 
history as Mahrhud oT Ghazni. i 

In roc I iMahtnud marched an army of Turkish : horse-, 
men from Ghazni to Peshawar. Jaipah-sRaja of the,Punjab, 
came out to meet himwvith a host of elephants and foot 
soldiers," but was beaten by the Turkish horsemen, . arid 
taken prisoner. Jaipal promised to pay tribute, and was 
set at liberty, but he would not survive his disgrace. He 
returned to Lahore, ga'v.e his kingdom to his son Anandpal, 
and burnt himself alive on a funeral pile. 

For some years Raja Anandpal paid the tribute regularljv 
He then begaff to grow refractory, and prevailed on the 
Rajas of Western Hindustan to come to his help. Vast 
armies of elephants and Hindu-foot soldiers moved up from 
Delhi and Kanouj, Ajmir and Ujain, and marched through 
the Punjab to Peshawar. The Hindu women joined in the 
enthusiasm against the Turks, and sold their jewels, or spun 
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‘ Mahmiid mardieS an army of horsemen and archers to 
to »-ia: o pf- pes},aw-ar. He placed his archers in front and 

' Cos^'uest his horsemen behind. The 'archers began- the battle : but 
of die some raid hill tribes, known as the Gakkars, crept through 
Punjab, the archers, and began to; cut dov-m the horsemen -nith 
sharp knives. Sleanwhile the elephants of the Hindus 
■n-ere blinded by arrows and maddened by fire-balls, and 
turned round and trampled donm the Hindu infantrjc At 
that moment the Turkish horsemen raised their swords and 
maces, and galloped furiously upon the Hindus with loud 
cries of “ Allah Akbar ! ” The army of the Rajput league 
-n-avered and fled. The Turkish horsemen pursued the 
fugitives for two daj's, and plundered temples and destroj'ed 
idols. At last .Anandpal sued for peace, and sent tribute 
and war elephants. The peace lasted till the death of | c® 
Anandpal, v.'hen Mahmud annexed the Punjab, and made j 
it a province of his empire of Ghazni. sola 

Twelve Subsequently Mahmdd began to invade Hindustan. He 'fat 
invasion is said to have made twelve expeditions into that couatrt-, wdi 
plundering temples, breaking down idols, and canv-ing off 51 i 
vast treasures to Ghazni, as well as multitudes of slaves, ‘ifCi 
male and female, ■ ■ . Irijs 

Gre-st Hlien nlahmud vras growing old he resolved on destroy- .kVtt 
wtr.ple of ixig the great temple of Somnath in Guzerat Somnath was co- 

..oEija:!!. g, thousand miles from Ghazni, but was .rfeputed to contain t 
■ immense treasures. There -was an idol pillar in the temple, hsi 
the s}-inbbl of the Supreme Spirit, known as Siva, or hlaha- 
deva. A thousand Brahmans dwelt at Somnath to offer tire Gtorl, 
daily sacrifices, and five hundred damsels were engaged in , Jifr 
the temple to dance before the idol. . ■ . • Is np. 

[Desperate The route to Somnath lay through the desert of Sinde. H; tie 
'battksat Mahmud marched 30,000 horsemen through vrestem Rajpu- tfrva 
tsna to escape the burning sands. The.Rajpfits made no c-sst,' 
gj-jeujpj; io oppose him, but abandoned their cities- at his . 
-approach. Mhen, however, Mahmud reached Somnath the init;; 
Rajpfits were assembled in, great- strength to defend their i -■ krcj; 

■ god. The temple was -baUt on a peninsula out at sea’; it Tt;] 

- -was approached by a narrow isthmus,- which waS; strongly 1 bni jj; 

. fortified with walls and battlements, manned with Rajputs. !%; j,; 
-•Fpr_.tWiJ__dsi};^ thm^_5vas__dfisperate_Jgljt^ and- great j 
; skughter. The“Turkish archers sought to driveTthe Rajp-its j htt ^ 
from the battlements, w'hilstthe Turkish swotdsmeq planted I '-SCJEgl 
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The Raja of Delhi loved the daughter of the Jlaharaja of ‘ 
^ K.anouj, but he scorned to serve as doorkeeper at the feast, ‘ 
and he refused to. come. ' The Mahiraja was vToth at tlie ' 
[e afifont, and ordered an image to be made of -the Delhi Raja - 
and placed it at the doer of the hall. The feast was held and ■ 
the Swayamvara began. The princess entered the hall with ! 
the marriage garland, in her hand. She threw one look on 
the assembly, and then turned to the door and '. cast the gar- 
land_round.the~neck-.of_theJmage. The whole''assem6I\' 
was in commotion. Before a man could speak, the Raja of 
Delhi appeared in the hall and led away the princess. In 
another moment the bridegroom galloped off with his bride 
along the road to Delhi, . 

The hlaharaja of Kanouj brought the Afghans down' 
upon his son-in-law. He inwred Muhammad Ghori to. 
march another army to Delhi, and the Aighan horsemen 
were soon on their way to the famous city.' Thfi JRsja^pf 
P^Uieard-thaLhis enemy-had agam.takenjh,e. field-^Tie.took 
ncLhe.edj./or he.c2red'.pnjj' forJtis-bridg. At last the Muham- 
madans were thundering at the gates of Delhi. The Raja 
put on his mail and went out against the invaders 5 but 
it was too late. He perished sn-ord in hand, and his widow 
. burned herself upon his funeral pile. 

IT The I\Iaharaja of Kanouj soon had bitter cause to rue his 
treacheiyj he shared the fate of his son-in-law. In 1^94 
. he was defeated by IMuhammad Ghori, and he and his army 
'h were driven into the Ganges. His remains were known by 
his false teeth, which were fastened by golden wire ; - the 
relic of an age of Rajput cirilisation which has passed 
awa}'. 

The defeat and death of the Maharaja of Kanouj advanced 
the dominion of the Muhammadans from Delhi to Benares. 

^ Temples were plundered and idols were destroyed along the 
, valleys of the Jumna and Ganges. INIeanwhile the Rajput 
princes left their ancestral homes to carve out nev.' empires 
;. - with their swords in the jungles and hills of the south ; and 
they preser\-ed their old laws and usages in the region which 
to this day is called Rajpiitana or Rajasthan, “the land of 
’the Rajputs or Rajas.” ^ 

Itiuhammad Ghori conquered a larger territoiy' in India 

r yiig region extends on the south and west of the Juana, between 
the river Indus and the river ChambaL 
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than hlahmud ; but he too kept his couit at Ghazni. V.licn 
absent from- India he appointed a favourite named Kiitub- 
ud-dfn' tci be his Viceroy oyer the Punjab, and Hindustan. 
In 1206, whilst returning from India to Ghazni, he was 
issassinated by some men of the Gakkar tribes— the same 
race who had slaughtered Mahmud’s horsemen at Peshawar. 
They had vowed revenge for the slaughter of some kinsmen, 
and they stabbed Muhammed Ghori to death as he lay 
sleeping in his tent on the banks of the Indus. 

The death of Muhammad Ghori was followed by. the 
dismemberment of the Afghan empire. Kiitub-ud-din 
ceased to be a Viceroy, and was proclaimed Sultan of Delhi. 
He was originally a slave, who rose to power under Mu- 
hammad Ghori as Joseph had risen in the court of the 
Pharaohs. He was the first of a dynasty which is known 
in histor}' as that of the slave kings. His reign was a 
mreer of conquest. His_ tower _of ..tnuraph still stands 
imbiigst the ruins of old Delhi, and is. one of the tallest in 
die. vyorld. . It is known as the Kuiub Minaf. It pro- 
claims the victory of Islam over the idol-worshippers of 
Hindustan. 

Under Kiitub-ud-dln the dominion of the Muhammadans 
was e.'cteiided to the Brahnia-putra river. The intervening 
country of Bihar and Bengal was conquered with the utmost 
ease. A Muhammadan adventurer named Bakhtiyar was 
famous for the length of his arms. He was a man of 
valour and audacity, but so ill-favoured that he could not" 
obtain military^ servdce at Delhi, and went away to the 
eastern frontier near Benares. Here he became the leader 
of a band of horsemen, and began to make plundering raids 
into Bihar, the holy land of Magadha. He captured the 
city of Bihar and plundered it. He destroyed a college of 
Brahmans with shaven heads, and put them all to the 
sword. He advanced eastward to Nuddea, the old capital 
of Bengal,^ and entered tlie city .with only eighteen troopers 
disguised as horse-dealers. Nobody stopped him, and he 
and his men reached the' palace, cutting down and’ mur- 
dering all who stood in their ■iva.v. 

The Raja of Nuddea ■svas eating his dinner, when he heard 
an' outbreak in the court-yard; Bakhtiyar ’and his horsemen. 

^ Nuddea is about sixty mile, due north of the modern city of 
Caieutta. 
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had broken into the palace. The Raja vras so nightened 
that he ran out at the back of.the palace, reached the baak! 
of a river, and took a boat and' sailed arvav to Tagganatn. 
leaving his famil}- and treasures at the merq- of the Muham- 
madans. He never returned to Nnddea, but passed the 
remainder of his days at Jagginath as a religious devotee. 

Bihar and Bengal vere then formed into a pro\-ince of tht 
Delhi empire, and Bakhtirrir was the first Vicero)-.. Tht 
capital ivas used at Gour, at the eiboiv of the Ganges, vhera 
the river turns towards the south. It thus commanded the 
whole water communication of the countij-. Since then the 
river has changed its course, and Gour has become a heap 
of mins. 


Kiltub-ud-din died in 1210. The history of hisimme-; 
5- diate successors is of no interest or moment. The Suitans 
of Delhi had nothing to fear from Hindus. Their chief 
enemies were Tartar hordes known as Iiloghnls ; — the men 
who overran Asia and part of Europe under Cfaenghiz Khan 
in the thirteenth centur.-. They entered the Punjab 'and 
Hindustan under difierent leaders, and were a terror v.'herever 
they went They are described as ugly nomades with yellow' 
complexions, hig'n cheek-bones, fiat noses, small eyes, and 
large mouths, Tbej' were covered with vermin, and their 
smell ■nms detestable. They plundered towns and- villages, 
and carried oS women and children to sers-e as slaves, 
he ; In 1290 the last Sultan of the Afghan slave dynasty 
was assassinated, and a Sultan ascended the throne at Delhi 
■ under the name of Jelal-ud-din. He was an old man of 
seventy, and made no mark in histoiy: but he had a nephew, 

. named Ali-ud-din, who became a man of renov.m, , 

Ala-ud-di'n. was appointed governor of the fortress of 
Rarra, near AilahabacL His first exploit was 'the plunder 
of the Buddhist temples at Bhilsa, This involved an expe- 
of dition more than 300 miles to the south through the jungles 
r of Bundelkund : for Bhilsa is seated on the slopes of the 
Vindhya range of mountains, which separate Hindustan from 
the Deldian. The Sultan was so pleased with this adven- 
ture, and especially with the treasure brought away from 
Bhilsa, that he appointed Aia-ud-dfn to be Viceroy of Oude. 

. . Ala-ud-dfn next planned another e.xpedition, sail more 
venturesome. At Bhilsa he had heard of a luahratta king- 
dom extending southwards of the Xerbudda river over the 
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Western Dekhan. The capital was Deogh'ur, but if was as 
far from Bhilsa as Bhilsa w^- from Karra. . Indeed, the *' 
distance from Karra to Debghur was not less than 700 
miles. 

AM-ud'din kept his scheme a profound secret from his J 
uncle the Sultan. He levied a force of 8,000 horsemen, ” 
: and disappeared quietly from Karra. His way led through ^ 
much of the scene of Rdma’s wanderings; through the 
jungles of Bundelkund, the table-land of Malwa, and over 
: the Vindhj'd mountains and river Kerbudda. He gave out 
: that he had quarrelled with his uncle the Sultan, and was 
going to enter the service of some Hindu Raja. No one 
doubted the truth of the storj' ; indeed, as already seen, 
princes in India had been going into e.xile from the remotest 
antiquity, as the natural result of some feud or quarrel that 
could not be promptly avenged. 

AM-ud-dln and his horsemen at last approached the walls I 
of Deoghur. The Mahratta Raja was taken by surprise ; he F 
could not believe bis eyes when the Muhammadan horsemen 
galloped into the dty. He fled to a hill fortress, and found 
to his discomfiture that it was provisioned rvith salt instead of 
grain. He hoped, however, that the strangers would force 
the city to pay a ransom, and speedily go away, after the 
manner of predator}' brigands. 

Meanwhile All-ud-din plundered the city, and tortured I 
the merchants and bankers to deliver up their hidden hoards. J 
He attacked the fortress where the Raja had taken refuge,?' 
and. found it to be very' strong. He gave out that he only 
came as the commander of an advanced guard of the army ' 
of the Sultan of Delhi ; and that the Sultan was coming up';" 
with the main army, and would soon starve out the Raja.- '- 
This threat and the want of grain soon brought the Raja to r 
terms. He paid over a large hoard of money and jewels, and 
pledged himself to send a yearly tribute to Delhi. 

AM-ud-dj'n carried the plunder in safety to Karra, but 1 
there he had another game to play'. ' ■ His uncle tlie Sultan « 
would certainly march an army to Karra, and demand the ^ 
surrender of the plunder; and Ald-ud-dfn was resolved to 
keep the spoil. He tried to cajole the Sultan ; expressed 
himself afraid of the Sultan; declared that if the Sultan . 
came alone he would make over the plunder, but that if the 
Sultan came with an array he would escape with the plunder 
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manner the procession entered the piazra.of the teinple, and 
made a large ring or circle, and the dancing began. 

Two women, from either side of the circle, advanced 
three steps forward and then fell three steps backward, but 
always vdth their faces towards the idols ; and this they did 
several times by way of saluting the idols. Two others 
then joined them, and after that two others. 

After the salutations were over, the dancing began with 
leaping, fencing, and many mad gestures. When the danc- 
ing was over, the procession moved outside the temple round 
the outer enclosure, halting at interxals to repeat the saluta- 
tions and dancing. At last the procession re-entered the 
temple and the ceremonies were brought to a close. 

The ne.vt night was the new moon. All the temples in 
Ikkeri were illuminated with candles and torches ; so 'were 
all the streets, houses, and shops. Every temple had its 
idol, and in some temples the idol was a serpent. The outer 
porches were illuminated with lights, and adorned ndth 
transparencies of painted horsemen, elephants, people fight- 
ing, and other odd figures. A great concourse of men and 
women went about the city visiting all the temples in Ikkeri. 
Late at night Venk-tapa came to the temple of .Aghoresvara 
with his two nephews,^ attended by a large train of soldiers 
and sen-ants. He stayed in the temple for about an hour, 
during which he was entertained with music and dancing,, 
and then returned to his palace. 

Della Valle remarked that the Hindu worship of the gods ■ 
chiefly consisted in music, songs, and dances ; and in serv- 
ing the idols as though they were bring beings. Thus the 
priests presented the idols rrith things to 'eat, washed them, 
perfumed them, gave them betel leaves, dyed them with 
sandal, and carried them abroad in processions. Della 
Valle was undoubtedly correct To this day the temple 

^ Throaghoat the countries of Kanam and Malabar, nephews- of 
Nairs, when bom of sisters, were treated as sons, and inherited the 
property to the exclarion of sons. The causes of this extraordinarj- 
usage are fully treated in the larger History of India. It tvill sufrice to 
state here that Rajas, and other members of the military cla-s of Nairs, 
were not regularly married, but lived such irregular lives that no one 
knew who was the father of a child. There was, however, a certainty 
about a blood re!ation.-hip between a man and the son of a sister ; and 
accordingly the son of the sister inherited the property or throne as the 
nearest of the blood lineage. 
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water to certain lands ; and when she returned from the fields, 

5 she was busied in administering justice amongst her people 
.She said, however, that she would send for Della Valle in 
the evening. Della Valle procured a house in ilanel, belong- 
ing to a Moor ; and was thus enabled to procure aniraal food. 
He waited however in vain for a message firora the Queen. 
She was heard praising the liberality of Della Valle in paying 
for poultry and other necessaries. She said, '• Do we in 
India toil and moil for a fanam,^ whilst this stranger spends 
money in this fashion ? ” But for some unknown reason she 
never invited Della Valle to come and see her. 

: The early life of the Queen of Olaza reveals something of 

- sodal life in Kanara. The Raja of Olaza had died leaving 
neither son nor nephew. Accordingly his wife succeeded to 
the Raj. The wife died, and was succeeded by her sister, the 
present Queen. The new female sovereign married the Raja 
of a neighbouring tenitorv-, called Banghel ; but the husband 
and wife only met at intervals. The Raja had other wives, 
and the Queen was said to have other lovers. After a while 
they quarrelled, and the Queen returned all the jewels the ■ 
Raja had given her. The Raja "was so offended that he 
made war upon her, and called in the aid of the Portuguese. 
The Queen appealed to Venk-tapa Naik to help her. In the 
end Venk-tapa annexed the Raj of Banghel, defeated the 
Portuguese, and compelled the Queen of Olara to cede a 
considerable teniton’. The Portuguese embassy was sent 
to Venk-tapa Naik at Ikkeri to protest against the annex- 
ation of Banghel, on the ground that the Raja was an ally 
of the King of PortugaL 

Before leaving Mangalore, Della Valle paid a "visit to a 
• holy man dwelling in a neighbouring hermitage. He was ; 
kno"«vn as the King of the Yogis: a sect of wandering 
mendicants, who were supposed to abstract themselves from 
ail the cares of the world.- The so-called King was lord of 
a little circle of land, comprising a hermitage, a temple, and 

^ A fenam was z very sieall silver coin, worth sboat twopence-half- 
peTmy. 

- The Vo^ are dying oat of India. They were coraaion encegh :a i 
aadeat thnes, bat are disappearing tefore the advancing ride ot huro- 
pean civilization. They were snppc^ed to abstract themselves trona the 
world, and to lead a life of religions contemplation, in order to seccre 
the deliverance of the sonl from the odterwise endlsss chain of trees- ■ 
xaigrelions. See ck.'z, page 67. ‘ 
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certain habitations for Yogis, together with a few counfr>-- 
houses and villages. The territory had been given to the 
Yogis by a former Raja of Banghel j and as the Ydgis had 
no wives, the dominion of the hermitage and adjacent lands 
went by elective succession. The Yogis were not subject 
to their King in the wa)' of obedience, but only paid him 
reverence and honour. They went where they listed, and 
were dispersed amongst different temples ; but at certain 
solemn times they assembled at the hermitage in great 
numbers, and were supplied \snth victuals by their King. 
Many servants and labourers of the King lived at the 
hermitage, and cultivated the land for his maintenance. It 
yielded a. yearly revenue of about five or six thousand 
pagodas, or nearly three thousand pounds sterling. Most 
of the money was spent on feasts ; the remainder was 
devoted to the service of the temple and idols. 

Della Valle found the King of the Ydgis employed in ] 
business of a mean sort, like a peasant or villager. He ] 
was an old man with a long white beard, but strong and 
lusty. He had a golden bead hanging from his ear as big 
as a musket-bullet ; and had a little red cap like those worn 
by Italian galley-slaves. He seemed a man of judgment, 
but was without learning. He told Della Valle that formerly 
he had horses, elephants, and a great equipage ; but Venk- 
tapa. Naik had taken all away, so that he had very little 
left.i 

About this time the Portuguese were sending a fleet from ; 
Mangalore to the Zamorin of Calicut. There was a ques- j 
tion of peace between the Portuguese and the 2iamorin. ^ 
The Zamorin had sued for peace j but the Viceroy would , 
not come to terms unless the Raja of Cochin was in- < 
eluded in the treaty. Accordingly a fleet was sent to 
Calicut with the Viceroy’s ultimatum. 

The better sort of the peojrle of Malabar were Hindus, 1 
especially those inland. They mostly belonged to the ^ 
caste of Nairs, or hereditary soldiers. The sea-coasts 
were inhabited by Malabar Muhammadans, who lived 
among the Hindus, and spoke their language, although 
they differed in religion. The Malabar Muhammadans 
were corsairs, who had infested the coast, and had been 

^ A representative of the King of the Vogts is living in Mysore to 
this day, and is still complaining of his lots of wealth and power. 
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little demand for clothes ; for men .and women wore nothing 
but a piece of cotton or silk, hanging from' tlieir ^Vdles to 
their knees. Dfella Valle and his party also saw much.oi 
the plunder of the Malabar pirates in the bazar ; such as 
Portuguese swords, arms, books, and. clothes, which had 
been taken from Portuguese ve.ssels. . No Christian could 
buy such articles tinder pain of excommunication. 

• When' Della Valle and his companions were tired of 
wandering about the bazar, they walked towards the palace. 
To their great surprise some persons of quality came up and 
invited them to enter and see the Zaraorin. They accepted 
the invitation, and entered a large court where they found 
a number of courtiers. 

After a while JDella Valle and his party were conducted 
into a smaller court, and told to sit down on a raised pave- 
ment. Suddenly two girls; about twelve years of age, entered 
the court. They wore no’covering of any kind except a blue 
cloth about their loins ; biit their arms, ears, and necks, were 
' covered with ornaments'-qf gold and precious stones. Their 
complexion was swartltyl-b'ut clear enough ; their shape was 
well proportioned and cb'mely; and their aspect was hand- 
some and well favoured. ■'•They were both daughters of the 
Queen ; that is, not of the'.'Zamorin, but of his sister, who 
was styled the Queen, arid -was so in effect These two 
girls were in' fact Infanta's of the kingdom of Calicut 
' Upon' their entrance all the cpurtiers paid them great rever- 
ence ; and Della Valle and hts companions rose from their 
seats, and saluted them, and'lhen stood before them bare- 
headed. The girls talked together respecting the str.ingers ; 
and one of them approached'Della Valle, and touched the 
sleeve of his coat with her hand, and expressed wonder at 
his attire. Indeed they were as surprised at the dress oi 
- the .strangers, as the strangers were at the strange appearance 
of the girls. 

Presently the Zamonn came in accompanied by more 
^ courtiers. He was a young man of thirty years of age, oi 
large bulk of body, and a handsome presence. He had a 
long beard, and wore nothing e.vcept the cloth banging from 
his girdle.^ Ho had bracelets on his arms, pendants at his 

This was not a .slate ocausion like that on which .a Zamorin brtl 
leccived Va%eo de Gama, more than a linmlrcd and Uyenly yeai- 
previously. • The absence of the vestment .show.s that it was oniy 
an ordinary reception. Heetrn/r, page loz, note. 
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ears, and other ornaments with jewek and rubies of value. 
In his hand he carried a stick like a shepherd’s staff. He 
received the .salutations of. the strangers with smiles and 
courtesy, standing all the while ahd leaning on the staff 
Many courtiers came in and saluted the Zamorin with joined 
.hands. There were higher cloisters, round the court, filled 
with women, who had come ito behold the strangers. The 
.Queen sister stood apart in. the most prominent- place, 
•(vith no more clothing than her daughters, but abundantly 
adorned ■noth jewels. 

. The secret now transpired ; the Zamorin wanted to sound 
the party as to the intentions of the admiral of the jleet. 
The captain declared that he was only a private soldier, 
and knew nothing of the admiral or his business ; whilst all 
the others were absolutely ignorant of the state of affairs. 
Finall}^, after a long interview, the Zamorin requested the 
captain -to persuade the admiral to stop at Calicut until the 
deliberations were over ; and then he dismissed the party. 
The fleet remained at Calicut all night, and sailed away 
next morning without any ambassador. 

In ^lalabar the persons of Rajas were sacred in battle. 
The Nairs fought on either side, but no one fought a Raja, 
or even struck the ro)'al umbrella. To shed the blood of a , 
Raja was regarded as a heinous sin, and would be followed 
by a terrible revenge. The Zamorin was of a lower caste 
than the Raja of Cochin.^ If the Zamorin was killed, his 
subjects devoted three days to revenge ; they ran “ amok,” 
as it was called, killing all they met until they were killed 
themselves. If the Raja of Cochin was killed, his subjects 
ran “ amok ” for the rest of their lives.- 

^ The question of caste between the 2iainorin of Calicut and the Raja 
• of Cochin was the cause of the feud. According to a religious mrth the 
land of Malabar had been given to the Brabrnhns by the god Parasu Rama; 
The Brahmans called in the Nairs for their protection. The Rajas then 
ruled Malabar as deputies of the Brahmans. The Zamorin affected 
a superiority over the Brahmans, and ruled as a deputy .of the gods. 
In revenge the Brahmans affected to regard the Zamorin as a Sudra, 
inferior in caste to the Raja of Cochin. Such a quarrel could not 
possibly be settled by a treaty with the Portuguese. For. more than a 
century there must have been constant deliberations between the 
Zamorin and his ministers upon this difficult and delicate question. 

- This was the origin of the English phrase “running a muck.” It 
prevails amongst Rajputs, Malays, and other cognate races. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

/MOGHUi. EMPIRE; CABER, HUMAYUN, AKCAR. 

A.D.'l525 TO 1605. . ■ 

During the sixteenth century, whilst the Portuguese were 
establishing their maritime empire in the eastern seas, two 
races were contending for the empire of Hindustan, namely, 
t he A fghans and the Moghuls.' Both races were associated 
with a remote past; both have played important pans in 
the modern history of India. 

To all a ppearance the Afghans are of Jewish. origin ; not 
Jews "of the ortViodox. type, vVie outcoTne of Jemsalem and 
the temple worship ; but Jews of the old turbulent stiff- 
necked type, who revolted at Shechem against Rehoboam, 
and set up golden calves at Bethel and Dan. The Afghans 
claim to be descendants of Saul the son of Kish.' They 
are divided into tribes, clans, and families. They distri- 
bute conquered lands by lot; perform the ceremony of the 
scapegoat, and build shrines on high places. Their features 
are unmistakably Jewish ; but their language is not Hebrew, 
nor anything akin to Hebrew. It is. conjectured that they 
'Rre the descendants of the Ten Tribes, whom the king of 
Assjuda carried ayay to the city of the Medes ; but the loss 
of all traces of the Hebrew language militates against the 
theory, and it is impossible to verify the identity." In 

I This tradition helps to identify the Affihans with tlie children of 
the men who fought against the hou-c of l).avid. 

- Qlie Jewi.sh features- of the Afghans outweighs, to the aulhorV 
mind, the evidence of language. The face of there Ali Khan, the 
late Amir of Afghanistan, revealed not only the Jewish features hut 
the melancholy mania that belongs to the character of Saul. 
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modem times they are SIuhammadaTis of the Sunni religion, 
and traditional foes of .the Persians or Shiahs. 

The early conquests of the Afghans in India are. obscure. 
In the thirteenth centurj' a d3'nasty of Afghan Sultans was 
5 reigning at Delhi under the name of Patans; and this 
name is said to have been derived from ah earlier Afghan 
dominion at Patna.^ Towards the end of the century the 
Afghan draasty was ousted bra Turkish dmast}-; and for 
a centurj" and a half the Afghans fade away from history. 

In 1398-99 Hindustan was invaded bj" Tirhur the Tartar. 
After his departure the affairs of Hindustan are veiled in 
r. darkness. He left officers at Delhi to rule in his name, or 
rather to collect tribute in his name ; and accordingl}' four 
princes reigned in succession at Delhi in his name, but 
nothing is known of them of any moment. The last was 
swept awaj' bj" the tide of Afghan invasion. 

In 1450 the Afghans were overrunning the Punjab and 
f Hindustan. They established a dynastj- at Delhi, known as 
the Lodi dynastj'. They were bitter persecutors of the 
Hindus and their religion. They broke down temples and 
built mosques in their room, as in the daj's of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. A Brahman was put to death by a Sultan of this 
djmastj' for maintaining that the religions of Hindus and 
bluhammadans were equally’ acceptable in the eyes of 
God, 

Afghan dominion is alwaj’s dinded and unsettled, except- 
ing at rare inten'als, when a man of energy and genius is at 
the head of affairs. The Afghan Sultans of Delhi had no 
firm hold on their empire. Lawless Afghans had spread 
over Hindustan, and some of their leaders had ^tablished 
themselves as independent princes. They’ occupied fort- 
resses, exercised local dominion, and lex-ied tribute and. 
blackmail, especially in the outlying provinces of Bihar arid 
Bengal. They were often in revolt against the Sultans of 
Delhi, and often at war amongst themselves. They’ bore, a 
strong family’ likeness to their reputed forefathers, who 
rebelled against the house of David ; and they bore an 
equally strong likeness to their descendants, who have so 
often rebelled. and fought in Herat and Kandahar. 

^ The old capital cf Bengal at Gear seems ta Lave been - named 
after the ancient Afghan stronghold of Ghor belweeii Ghazni and. 
Herat. ' . , . ' 
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The__Afghans_ have left .a bad name in India. Their 
passion for revenge has become a proverb. No man is said ‘ 
to be safe from the revenge of an elepliant, a cobra, or an 
Afghan. • j 

The Moghuls are men of a, different stamp. In history ■ 
they are associated with the great Tartar invasions under' 
Chenghiz Khan and Tirptir. Their so-called annals are ' 
bewildering stories of evanescent dynasties. Sometimes! 
they founded a dominion as vast as the empires of Darius 
and Ahasuerusj and then, .after a few generations, it 
criimbled into "fragments, and provinces were transmuted 
into independent kingdoms. 

Father Rubruquis, who travelled through the greater part of t 
Asia shortly after the death of Chenghiz Klian, says that ' 
tlie Moghuls were the ruling tribe amongst the 'J’artars. ’ 
This statement is a clue to their history. The Tartars are 
barbarous nomades, who have wandered over the vast 
steppes of Asia, from pasture to pasture, from an unknown 

• antiquity. They have no settled habitations, and dwell in 
huts which -they carry about on carts. They probably 
represent the ancient Scythians ; and if so, the Moghuls 
may represent the Royal Scythians.* 

• The Moghuls -were proud and arrogant; but they were' 1 
inquisitive and tolerant, especially in matters of religion.'.’ 
Indeed it was one of the laws of Chenghiz Khan that; 
ever)’ priest was to be reverenced who taught the belief ini 
one God. Many became Muhammadans, but they were very 
lax observers of the' Koran, and had none of the bigotry 
which characterised the Afghans. Marco Polo the Venetian, 
who was entertained at the court of the great Khan, is 
loud in praising the Moghuls. Father Rubruquis, who 
e.xcited' their suspicions, complains bitterly of their deceit- 
ful nays and coarse mode of life. 

In the sixteenth century the Moghuls had lost many of i 
their Tartar features and much oi their Tartar manners. ' 
The yellow complexions, high cheek bones, and ugly mouths \ 

1 The Royal Scythians arc an inl;rcsling hut obscure tribe dcscriticd 
by Ilerodotu.s Tlieir religion, life that of the Scylhi.ins generally, 
was undoubtedly Vaidik, and Sir Henry Kawlin<on h.is proved lh.nt 
tlieir language was Aiyan. Philologists may deny th'at there is any 
identity betneen tlie lerms Kshatriya, but theic arc other 

similarities nhich may help to solve the problem as regards the origin 
oftheVaidik Aryans. 
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had disappeared ; and the Moghuls who conquered Hindu- 
stan bore a general resemblance to Persians. These changes 
have led to confusion. The people of India often include 
•Persians ..under the general name of Moghuls ; but. they 
always mark the distinction between Moghul and Afghan. 

The founder of the Moghul empire in India was a chief- 
tain named Baber. The career of Baber is a romance. 
He was born in 1482 ; and claims descent from Timur 
and Chenghiz Khan. At the age of twelve he inherited 
the kingdom of Khokand on the Jaxartes. Wiilst still a youth 
he conquered the whole of Bokhara from the Jaxartes to the 
Oxus. Subsequently, after years of fighting, he was dris’en 
out of Bokhara by the Uzbegs, and founded a kingdom 
in Afghanistan. 

The character of Baber is revealed in his memoirs, which 
are said to have been written by himself. Sometimes he 
was storming a city or defending a stronghold; at other 
times he was an exile in the desert broken down by wounds 
and privations ; but on all occasions he had an easy 
temper,. and an affectionate regard for. the.p]aymates”6Kfi2s 
■ boyhood, his mother and female relatives, .and for all old 
friends. He was fond of a drihlting bout with gay com- 
panions. He freely' describes the temptations which led to 
these excesses, — the shady wood, the hill with a fine prospect, 
or the idleness of a boat floating down a river. He also 
tells the amusements which accompanied them, — extempore 
verses, recitations in Turki and Persian, sometimes a song, 
and often a contest of repartee.^ 

For years Baber had contemplated the conquest of Hin- 
dustan. In 1525 he n-as encouraged to make the attempt. 
The reigning Sultan of Delhi was weak and fickle. The 
whole Afghan empire was disaffected. The Afghan .governor 
of the Punjab invited IHber.to. invade. the country. At the 
same time the suzerain of the Rajput princes, the Rana of 
'Chitor, sent messengers to Baber promising to attack Agra 
if the Moghuls would attack DelliL Baber obeyed the 
caU. In the winter of 1525-26 he crossed the Indus at the 
head of ten thousand men. The Afghan Sultan marched 
against him .with an immense army, but was defeated and 
slain. 

Baber occupied Delhi and then marched to Ag^ ' As 
^ Efskine’a translation of Babe's Mematrs. . - . 
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he advanced the Hindus (led from the villages, and he fell 
short of supplies, .To crown all, he found the whole army ’ 
of the Rajput league arrayed against him, not as a friend ^ 
and ally, but as an enemy resolved to drive him out of.t 
Hindustan. 

The proceedings of the Rank of Chitor were treacherous 1 
but intelligible. H^ expected Baber to invade Hindustan ^ 
as Timur had done ; that is, to sack Delhi and then go ^ 
away, leaving him, the Rana, to re-establish the ancient 
empire of the Rajputs over Hindustan and the Punjab. 
When Baber defeated the Afghan Sultan, the Rana made 
no advance to Agra but waited for events. When Baber 
captured Delhi and marched to Agra, the Rana felt aggrieved 
and went out to fight the invaders. 

The battle between the Moghuls and the Rajpiits was 1 
desperate but decisive. Baber aroused the enthusiasm of “ 
his Muhammadan troops against the idolaters. He broke ‘ 
up his drinking vessels on the field, and swore that hence- 
forth he W LOuld-never- taste-wine. The battle was fought at 
Sikri, a few miles from Agra, Biber gained the victory, 
and the Rajputs fled back to their hills. From that 
day to this the Rajpdts have never attempted to rc-conquer 
Hindustan. 

Bklter reigned four years afterwards, but w.as chiefly I 
occupied in rooting the Afghans out of their strongholds. ^ 
He died in 1530, and was succeeded by his son Humkyun. 

Baber,was_a,_bad-Muhammadan, inasmuch as he drank I 
•wine and allied with, theJdolatrous Rana of Chitor against ^ 
Afghan believers. His son Humkyun was a worse Muham- j, 
xnadan, for he relapsed into the old nature worship of the d 
Moghuls. ,He divided his household affairs according to 
the four elements of fire, air, water, and earth. He built a 
pavilion with seven apartments of different colours to repre- 
sent the sun, moon, and planets; and he sat each day in 
a different apartment, and transacted business or took his 
pleasure according to the reigning luminary. 

Humayun was engaged like his father in rooting Afghans I; 
out of their strongholds; but he lacked his father’s^ 
energy and decision. An Afghan, named Sher Khan, 
.-was in possession of Chunar, an important fortress on the 
south bank of the Ganges, which commanded the line of 
communication between Hindustan and Bengal Humayun 
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demanded the surrender of the fortress, and might easily 
have dislodged the Afghan ; but Sher Khan affected entire 
submission, sent his son rvith a troop of horse to fight in 
the array of the ^loghul, and begged to be allowed to hold 
the fortress in the name of Humayain. In a word Humayun 
was cajoled into lea'i’ing Shef Khan in possession of 
Chunar. 

About this time Humayun interfered in Kajput affairs. 
A Sultan of Guzerat, the very man who invated the Sultan 
of Turkey to drive out the Portuguese, had invaded the 
territory of the Rana of Chitdr. The city was invested 
by the Muhammadans, as it had been in the reign of 
Ala-ud-din. The women performed another Johur; amongst 
them was the nidow of the Rana who fought against Baber. 
Before the princess joined the sacrifice, she proHded for 
the escape of her infant son, and sent her bracelet to 
Humayun. 

The gift of the bracelet is a relic of the days of Rajpdt 
chivahy. "WTienever a Rajput lady is in peril, be she wife 
or maiden, she may select a protector by sending him her 
bracelet. She thus adopts him as her brother. He may 
never see her, but he is flattered by the mystery and honour. 
Humayun accepted the bracelet and obeyed the summons. 
Muhammadan historians say that Humayun was a follower 
of the Prophet] but his conduct is at variance with the 
statement. He went to war against a brother 2kluhammadan 
on account of a Rajput princess, and drove the Sultan of 
Guzerat out of Chitdr. 

' WTien HumajTin retruned to Agra, he found that Sher 
.Khan the Afghan had taken possession of BengaL He 
now' had reason to curse his folly in leading the fortress of 
Chunar in the hands of Sher Khan. He was obliged to 
capture the fortress before he could enter Bengal ; and six 
months were wasted before the walls before it was star%'ed 
into sxirrendering. Ne.xt he was blocked up by the Afghans 
in the narrow defile between the Ganges and the Rajmahal 
Hills, which is the only opening into Bengal. Finally he 
entered Bengal at the beginning of the rains, and lost a 
large portion of his army by fever and dysentery. "V^Tien 
the rains were over he tried to return to Agra, ' but was 
attacked and routed by Sher Khan. His affairs were so 
desperate that he had no alternative but to fly to Persia; 
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and there he remained in exile for a period of fifteen 
years. ' i 

The Afghan rule of Sher Khan and his successors is a 
break in the history. It is a strange fact that the Afghans, J 
the bigoted enemies of the Hindus and their religion, should 1 
have maintained an empire over the Punjab and Hindustan < 
for fifteen years. Stranger still, the last Sultan of this ' 
Afghan dynasty favoured the Hintius and lost his throne in 
consequence. He appointed a Hindu, named Hemu, to be' 
b js mini ster, and advanced Hindus to rank and poiver. ' 
Accordingly his own nobles rebelled against him, and thus , 
ope ned a .way for the return of Humdyun. 

The adventures of Humd)'un during this interval have ] 
little bearing on the history. During his flight to Persia, 1 
his favourite wife gave birth to the celebrated Akbar. During ' 
his residence in Persia he is said to have cast aside the Sunni ' 
religion and become a Shiah out of deference to the Shah. 
In T.5=;s_he raised, a force and returned to Hindustan and 
recovered possession' of Delhi and 'Agfal 

ATinaf struggle was pen 3 ihg between ‘.Moghul and Afghan,' : 
when Humdyun wasJtilled.by an.accident. He was ascend-' 1 
ing the stone steps outside the palace in order to say his. 
evening prayers on the roof, when his foot slipped and he fell| 
lifeless on the pavement below. 

The Afghan conquest of Hindustan between 1540 and ( 
1555 has never been forgotten by the Afghan people. In ' 
their eyes it gives them a traditional claim to the possutsion ' 
of Hindustan.' Bdber claimed Hindustan by virtue of the " 
conquest of Timtlr ,- and in after years the Afghans affected 
to claim Hindustan by virtue of the conquest of Sher Khan. 
Such assumptions are mere phantoms of oriental imagi- 
nations, but nevertheless they often have a bearing upon the 
current of oriental history. 

Akbar, the son and successor of Humdyun, was the real j 
founder of the Moghul empire in India. By wise policy I 
and consummate craft he put an end to the conflict between \ 
Afghan and Moghul, and brought about a reconciliation ‘ 
between Muhammadan and Hindu. The annals of his reign 
open up a new era in the history of India. 

Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, succeeded I 
his father in 1556. He was only a boy of fourteen; and ' 
when Humdyun was dying at Delhi, the young prince was 
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away in the Punjab fighting the Afghans. His guardian was 
an experienced general named Bairam Khan, and when the 
boy became Padishah the guardian became regent^ 

■ The Moghul empire was in sore peril A host of Afghans 
had advanced up the valley of the Jumna under the leader- 
ship of Hemu, and recovered the cities of Agra and Delhi, 
,and was now marching on to the Punjab.- The Moghul 
officers were in such a panic of fear that they counselled 
a retreat to Kabul. 

Akbar and his guardian resolved on battle. A bloody 
action was fought, and the Moghnis gained the Hctorj'. 
Hemu was wounded in the eye and taken prisoner. Bairam 
Khan exhorted Akbar to kill the Hindu and win the title of 
Ghazi-ud-dm, or “ champion of the faith.” Akbar refused 
to slaughter a helpless warrior, and Bairam Khan beheaded 
the Hindu with his own sword. 

During the four years that followed there were constant 
wars between Moghuls and Afghans. Meanwhile Akbar 
reached his eighteenth year, and resolved to throw off the 
control of his guardian. He left the camp under the plea 
of a visit to his mother. He next proclaimed that he had 
assumed the sovereign authorit}' of Padishah, and that no 
orders were to be obeyed but his own. Bairam Khan saw 
that he had lost his power. He tried to cajole Akbar into 
appointing him minister, but the young Padishah was resolved 
to be his own master. Akbar offered his old guardian any 
post he pleased excepting that of minister. But Bairam' 
Khan would be minister or nothing, and prepared to go on 
a pilgrimage to hlecca. He was about to depart when he 
was assassinated by an Afghan. It was the old story of 
Afghan revenge. Bairam Khan had killed the father of the 
assassin in some battle, and was stabbed to death by the son. 

The wars of Akbar are of small interest. He had to 
restore order in Hindustan after two centimes of anarchy 

^ The term Padishah was the Jloghnl equivalent for Emperor. The 
second sj-llaVIe is the well-hmwn Persian “ Shah,” signifying origin or 
lord. “Pad” signified stability and po^se^■sion. See Abul Eazl’s 
preface to the Ain-i-Ahtari, tramlated by Air. Blochmann. 

- The history of this crisis is a mystery. Possibly the facts have 
been misrepresented by Muhammadan historians ; hut in the absence of 
other coniemporaiy authorities it is impo-sible to test their statements. 
The march of an Afghan army under a Hindu general is opposed to all 
Asiatic experiences. 
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: and misrule. To effect this object it ivas necessarj- to cnp- 
;; ture fortresses in the hands of Afghans, and to stamp out 
disaffection and revolt amongst his own turbulent chieftains, 
i It was also necessary to subdue and dethrone dynasties oi 
independent Sultans who had built up kingdoms in Guzerat, 
; Alabva, and Bengal, out of the ruins of the old Delhi 
- empire of the Tughlaks. In all these wars he displayed the 
energy and skill of a practised commander, and the bodily 
strength of a warrior familiar from his boyhood with the toils 
of war and the sports of the field. 

But though the wars are of small interest; some traditions 
have been preserved which serve to bring out the character 
of Akbar, and illustrate the lawlessness against which he had 
' to contend. An officer named Adham Khan was sent to 
reduce a Sultan of Mahva. The Sultan lied at his approach 
and left his treasures behind, Adham Khan took pos- 
session of Malwa, but kept back the Padishah’s share of the 
spoil, and only sent a few elephants to Agra. Suddenly he 
■ learnt that Akbar was at hand with a strong force and 
hastened to make submission and reparation. Akbai 
feigned to be satisfied and returned to Agra. Adham Khan 
was soon recalled to Agra and another governor sent in his 
room. Adham Khan found that no command was given to 
him, and thought that the minister was his enemy ; he went 
to the palace and stabbed the minister to death in the hall 
of audience. Akbar heard the uproar and rushed to the 
place. The murderer begged for mercy, but was thrown 
over the parapet by Akbar’s orders, and perished on the 
si^t. 

. Anotherofficer in Bihdrkept back the Padishah's share in 
like manner, and soon found that Akbar was upon him. 
He, too, made submission and reparation, but then fled 
from Bihar and joined some rebels in Oude. At that mo- 
ment Akbar was called away to the Punjab by an invasion 
of Afghans. Meanwhile the whole region to the nortli of the 
; Ganges broke out in open revolt. Akbar disposed of the 
Afghans and then marched back to Allahabad in the middle 
of the rainy season. He reached the Ganges with his body'- 
guard whilst the rebel army was encamped in perfect security 
on the opposite shore. At night he swam the river with his 
body-guard, and- fell upon the enemy at daybreak. The 
thunder of the imperial kettle-drums sufficed to scare away 
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the rebels. The flight was a stampede. Some of the ring- 
leaders were slain in the pursuit ; the greater number were - 
taken prisoners and trampled to death by elephants, after 
the barbarous custom of Moghul time.s. 

• The rebellion vras crushed out in Oude, but it was soon 
followed by others. Tte_tath_se£ms_tp_ be that the itu- 
hammadan religion had lost its force. The brotherhood of 
Islam could not bind hloghul, Turk, and Afghan into one 
united mass as it had united the Arab tribes in the old wars 
of the Khalifat The dismemberment of the hluhammadan 
empire in India had begun two cenmries before, at the- fall 
of the Tughlak dynasty and rerplt of the Dekhan. Under 
such circumstances Akbar called in the aid of a new power 
to restore peace in Hindustan and consolidate a new empire ; 
and the policy which he pursued forms the most important 
and interesting event in the history' of his reign. 

> -Akbar.,.was.not a. man -oL culture .Iike_the_^haro_madan 
Sultans of, olden . time. If he had gone with his father to 
[Persia he might have received a schooling ; but he stayed 
•with an uncle in Kabul and learnt nothing but war. He 
icould not read or write, ^ but he had listened to histories, and 
jseems to have formed ideas. He was not a zealous Muham- 
madan, and he certainly did not share in the Muhammadan 
hatred of idolaters. On the contrary-, he was imbued with 
the religious toleration of Chenghiz Klian, and inclined to 
regard all religions as equal. He resolved to amalgamate 
Hindus and Muhammadans into an imperial s}-stem, in 
which the one should be a check on the other. In a word, 
he foreshadowed that policy of equality of race and religion, 
which maintained the integrity of the hloghul empire for 
more than a centuty, and since then has been the mainstay 
of the British empire in India. 

' The first step in the work of amalgamation was the con- 
quest and pacification of the princes of Rajputana. The 
Rajpfit league, under the suzerainty of the Rana of Chitor, 
was bound together by a system of intermarriages. Hindus 
marr)' but one wife, but polygamy has alw'ays been the prac- 
tice of Rajas. The Rana of Chitor was supposed to be the 
descendantofRamaandthe oldRajas of Ayodhya, the noblest 

1 Akbar made up for some of his deficiencies in after years. Ha 
: Spelling-book was preserved as a curiosity down to modem times,' 
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of the children of the sun.^ Every Raja considered it a high 
honour to receive a daughter of the Rana in marriage. In < 
like manner every Raja deemed it an honour to give a 
daughter in marriage to the Rana. 

By this time the old ceremony of the Swayamvara had j 
died out of India. A Rajput princess no longer appeared t 
in her father” s hall, to signify her choice of a husband by = 
the gift of a garland. But the fiction of “ self-choice ” had 
been preserved, and continues to this day. A gilded cocoa- 
nut is still formally sent to a Raja in the name of a princess 
as symbolical of choice. It is but an empty compliment, 
for the girl has no voice tn the matter ; but the cocoa-nut is 
a relic of a civilization which has passed away. 

The policy of Akbar was to put the Padishah in the room i 
of the Rana ; to become himself the suzerain of the Rajput n 
league, and the commander of all the Rajput armies. To 
carry out this object it was necessary that he should take 
the daughters of the Rajas to be his wives, and give them 
daughters in return. The idea was repulsive alike to Rajput 
and M,uhammadan ; it was contrarj' to caste laws ; it was 
contrary to the religion of the Koran unless the bride 
became a convert to Islam. In a word, the policy could! 
only be carried out by a barbarian and a despot ; and such ai 
man was Akbar. 

The w’ars of Akbar in Rajpiitana may be forgotten.- It g 
will suffice to say that after bitter struggles Jaipur and r 
Jodhpur yielded to their fate, and each gave a daughter in I 
marriage to Akbar, and paid him homage as their suzerain. P 
In return he addeti to their territories, raised them to high 
rank in his court, loaded them with honours, and took their 
armies into his pay. Other Rajas followed the example 
and were rewarded in like manner. Akbar thus brought a 
necv political element into existence; and the support 
which he derived from tne princes of Rajputana enabled 
him to establish and consolickrte an empire. 

^ Of course there are rival families, but the superior dairas of the 
Rana are pretty generally acknowledged. 

- It is important to bear in mind the relative positions of Rajputan.! 
and Malwa, between the Jumna and the Nerhudda rivers. Raj[iul.''-ni 
lies to the west of the river Cbambal, and extends to the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus. Malwa lies to the east of the Chanibai, and 
extends in a southerly direction to the Nerbudda river. 
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The PvS.na of Chitdr however held out against all threats | 
and temptations. He preferred death to dishonour. In i^6-^ • 
the_cit}' of Chitdr was environed . by.Ahe-aiinj:^o f Ahba r. | 
The Rajputs saw that there was no hope of delh-erance,. and } 
performed the awful rite of Johur. The women threw them- 1 
selves on burning piles, whilst the men put on sanron 
garments and perished sword ia hand. Chitdr was reduced 
to a ruiiL Sir Thomas Roe saw it Sftr years afterwards. 

It contained a himdred temples and innumerable houses, 
but not a human inhabitant was there. 

The very name of Chitdr was blotted out of the after 
history of Rajputana. The Rana was named Udai Sir.gh. 
Ke sought a refuge ia the Aravalli hilis, where he founded 
the city of Udaipur. Henceforth he was known as the \ 
■Rana of Udaiptu, or Oodeypore. But Chitdr vras never | 
'forgotten. So long as Chitdr was a widowed city, the Rana 
bound himself and his successors never to twist Aeir beards, 
or eat from gold or silver, or sleep upon anything but straw. 
To this day the memorv of the interdict is preserved in the 
palace at Udaipur. The Rana never twists his beard. He 
eats from gold and silver, but there are leaves beneath the ■ 
dishes. He sleeps upon a bed, but there is a scattering of 
straw below. 

Meanwhile the Rajput princes, who had been bated as 
idolaters since the days of Mahmud, were treated by ' 
Akbar as honoured and valued friends. The marriages of j 
the Padishah with, their daughters converted them into i 
kinsmen of the 2«IoghuL Akbar especially employed the 
Rajputs to maintain his ascendency over the Afghans, the 
bigoted and inveterate foes of the Hindus. The historj' is 
obscure : and to all appearance has heenpurposefr obscured. 
But it is certain that one Rajput kinsman was appointed 
Viceroy of the Punjab: another commanded the Rajpiit 
army against the Afghans of Slabal : whilst one Rajput Raja 
of renown was appointed "Viceroy of Bihar and Bengal, which i 
had been at the mercy of Afghan chieftains from a remote - 
antiquity. The historian of Akbar tells us that these Rajas 
proved able ralers ; but in truth nothing is known of the 
working of Akbar's policy, beyond the bare fact that he 
employed the Rajputs to overawe the Afghans. 

Henceforth there were two aristocracies in the Moghul 
empire, and two armies. Each was disunct from the other. 
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and acted as a balance against the other. The one n-as 
Moghul and Muhammadan ; the other was Rajput and 
Hindu. 

The Moghul aristocracy was one of white-complexioned 
foreigners, chiefly Persians, who went by the common name 
of hioghuls. The Moghuls had no hereditary nobiliu- out- 
side the royal family. The Padishah was the sole fountain 
of honour, and the fountain of all honour. He gave rank 
at will, and all rank was military rank. He gave titles at 
will, and every title was associated with the idea of loyalty. 
4 'The emoluments took the form of military pa)^ Every 
grandee was appointed to comnrand a certain number of 
horse ; but he rarely maintained more than a third of the 
number, and received payment for the whole. Rank and 
title might be given in a moment, and in a moment they 
. might be sw'ept away. 

Every Moghul noble and officer was entirely dependent on 
the Padishah. Their lives and property were at his disposal, 
He was the heir to the wealth of every one of his grandees, 
and wives and families of men of tlte highest rank were 
-sometimes reduced to beggary. Hereditai)' nobility was 
thus unknown to the Moghuls. In one generation an Amir, 
or grandee of the first order, might hold a high command, 
and enjoy a princely income. His grandsons might be 
brown-complexioned men serving in the ranks as common 
soldiers. 

The Amirs were the highest class of nobles, the grandees 
of the empire.^ They might be made governors, vicerojs, 

/ or ministers. A second d.ass was known as_ Mansubdars, 
and a third class as Ahadis ; but these were military' officers. 
One and all were little better than slaves of the Padishah. 

The Rajprlts formed a hereditary aristocracy on a fcuda.1 
basis. They held their lands in return for military scia-ice, 
and all commands were hereditary'. The vassal served his 
■ lord, the lord his Raja, and the Raja his suzer.ain. \N'!ien ' 
Akbar became suzerain in the room of the Rana, he raised 
the Rajas to the rank of .Amirs, and sometimes conferred 
the title of Raja on his grandees.- 


1 In old books of travel tbe Aralis arc called Umralis ami Omrabs. 

■ 5 It is not quite certain that the title of Raja was conferred by Aituar ; 
it was certainly conferred by his successors. 
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The .religious ^taggni^ between Muh a mmad ap and 
a positive gairfTo „Akbar. ilutemniadans 
could not always be trusted in a war against Muhammadan 
rebels ; and any scruples about fighting feUow-iluhammadans 
were a hindrance to Akbar in the suppression of a revolt. 
But no such scruples existed between Muhammadans and 
Hindus, lluhammadans were always ready to fight idolatrous 
Rajas. The Rajputs, on the other hand, were always ready 
to fight Muhammadan rebels ; and they gloried especially in 
fighting their hereditary enemies, the bigoted Afghans, who 
had driven their forefathers from their ancient thrones on 
the Ganges and Jumna. - 

Akbar has often been described by contemporaries. . He 
was proud and arrogant like all iloghuk, but clement and 
affable. He was tall and handsome, broad in the chest 
and long in the arms. His complexion was ruddy and nut- 
brown. He had a good appetite and digestion, but was 
sparing as regards wine and flesh meat. He was remarkable 
for strength and courage. He would spring on the backs of 
elephants who had killed their keepers, and compel them to 
do his bidding. He delighted in ever}- kind of sport ; in 
fights betit-een buffaloes, cocks, harts, rams and elephants ; 
in the performances of rvrestlers, fencers, dancers, and actors 
of comedies, as well as in those of trained elephants. He 
often despatched serious business in the midst of these 
spectacles. He was very fond of hunting. He had no 
hunting dogs, but kept tame antelopes with nets fastened to 
their horns to entangle wild ones; also tame panthers to 
take other wild beasts. He surrounded a whole wood with 
hunters, and then sent beaters into the jungle to drive out 
the game. 

All this while Akbar was outwardly a Muhammadan. 
Thus he made a vow that on the birth of a son he would 
walk on foot to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint at 
Ajmir. . In r57o a son was bom, who was named Selim, 
but afterwards succeeded to the throne imder the title of 
Jehangir. Akbar accordingly walked on pilgrimage to the 
shrine, and paid his devotions to the saint, and built a 
mosque at Ajmfr. Even his Rajput brides were required tb‘ 
say the formula of Islam as they entered the zenana, — 
“ There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the pro- 
phet of Allah.” But having thus made a show of being 
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converted, the Hindu princesses did as they.pkased. They 
introduced idols and Brahmans into the zenana, and offered 
sacrifices to their idols; and at last Akbar joined in the 
idol worship of his wives, like-Solomon of old. 

In process of time Akbar came in collision with orthodo.'i 
Muhammadan doctors. In Muhammadan states, the laws ' 
are supposed to be based on the Koran. Thus law and 1 
religion are blended together, and eminent lav.yers are j 
often eminent divines. This class is always numerous at i 
the capital; for judges, magistrates, and law officers in 
general are chosen from amongst these learned doctors. The 
whole body is known by the collective name of Ulama ; 
and occasionally they assemble and discuss points of law. 
The opinions of the Ulamd have great weight in a !Muhamma- 
dan court, and will often influence the decisions of the Sultan. 

About 1575 an ambitious young scholar, named Abul 
Bazl, was introduced to Akbar, and soon found favour in 
'the eyes of the Padishah. He was ^ ^orn courtier, and by 
steadily administering to the vanity“of .^kbliri'he became his 
minister and confidant. He was anxious to master all reli- 
gions. To use his own language, he longed to study the; 
great religions of the world at their fountain heads ; to sit at 
the feet of the Christian padres of Goa, the Buddhist monks 
of Thibet, and the Parsi priests who were learned in the Zen- 
davesta. He imbued the mi nd.of.Akbar.with-a.Iike curiosity.. 
At the same time he had good reasons for hating the Ularad ; 
they had persecuted his lather and driven him into exile ; 
they would have persecuted himself in like manner, had they 
not been afraid of Akbar. They were ignorant, bigoted, 
and puffed up with pride and orthodoxy. 

Akbar, like other oriental sovereigns, was fond of listening : 
to religious controversies. He held assemblies on Thursday ' 
evenings especially to hear different members of the Ulamd ' 
I dispute in his presence. At first the proceedings were con- 
i ducted with the utmost decorum. After a while the dispu- 
• tants became accustomed to the Padishah, and spoke with 
more freedom and greater warmth. At last one evening 
there was an uproar, and learned men reviled one another in 
the very presence of their sovereign. 

Abul. Fazl.was at..the.,bottom .of.alLthe mischief. He : 
: ^vas anxious to degrade the Ulama in the eyes of Akbar ; 1 
1 and no mode was so effective as that of involving th.em in 
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religious controversj-. He introduced subjects which he 
ktiew- could only end in wrangling. He introduced others, like 
Akbads marriages, which placed the learned doctors on the 
horns of a dilemma. If ther* sought to please the Padishah 
they sinned against the Koran ; and if they stuck to the 
Koran they oftende'd the Padishah. One orthodox magis- 
trate spoke out conscientiously against the marriages, and 
was removed from his post In this way the Ulama were 5 
ruined in the eyes of Akbar; the}* drifted into disgrace and i 
ruin: the}' had cursed one another in their speech, and i 
probably in their hearts they were all agreed in cursing ! 
Afaul Fazl, 

■Meanwhile Akbar was led by Abul Fazl to believe that he 
was a far better judge in religious matters, and especially in 
religious contro^'ersies, than the bigoted body of doctors 
that made up the Ulama. Akbar eagerly caught at the idea. ; 
He was anxious to throw off the influence of the Ulama, v.-ho i 
would have persuaded him to persecute heretics and Hindus. ’ 
He was resolved, like Henry the Eighth, to become himself, i 
the supreme authorit}- in all religious matters. 

' The result of all these e.vpeiiences was that Akbar became 
hostile to the Muhammadan religion. He broke up the 
power of the Ulama, and banished all refractory' professors 
to the remote regions of Central Asia. He conversed with 
teachers of other refigions, — Brahmans, Buddhists, and 
Patsis. He sent a letter to the Portuguese Hceroy at 
Goa, requesting that Christian fathers might be sent to 
Agra to teach him the tenets of Christianity. The religious 
world at Goa was thror^m into a ferment at the idea of ; 
com'erting the Great hloghuL Three fathers duly arrived* 
at Agra, and were permitted to build a church and perform 
Christian rites w'ithoat molestation ; pririleges which would 
have been accorded, perhaps, in no other hluhammadan | 
city* Both Akbar and his minister Abul Fazl professed | 
the utmost respect for Christianity ; Akbar even entered the : 
church and prostrated before the image of the Sariour; but ' 
neither the Padishah nor his minister were suffidently im- 
pressed with the truths of Christianity' to become baptized. . 

Altbar indulged in reh'gious experiences until he believed 
himself to be a representative of deity. The sixteenth cen- 
tury was a period of great excitement throughout the Muham- 
madan world. It was currently believed that at the end of a 
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thousand years from the Hijra, or flight of Muhammad, a 
new prophet would appear to convert the world and usher in » 
;a new m illenn ium. The “ Lord of the period,” as he was 
was expected to appear in 1591-92; and many 
pious Muhammadans prepared for his coming by fasting and 
prayer.i 

In the first instance Akbar was induced by Abul Fazl to I 
believe that he himself was the “ Lord of the period.” Subse- ° 
quently, when his faith in Islam had died out, the idea took 
another form. He- founded a neiv religion knomi as the 
Divine Faith. He permitted himself to be worshipped as a 
type of royalty emanating from God ; or, to use the symbolical 
language of Abul Fazl, to be adored as a ray of the divine 
sun, the supreme soul, that animated the universe. Every 
morning he worshipped the sun in public. At the same 
time he was himself worshipped by the ignorant multitude, 
who were-induced to believe that he could work miracles 
.and cure diseases. 

All this while, however, Akbar sought to better his subjects C 
by measures of toleration, as well as by improved social,"; 
rlaws. He permitted the use of wine, but punished intoxi- 
cation. He gratified jiis_Hindu,sufaje.ct.sJ3y_prohibiting,the; 
slaughter of_cpv\'.s_. He forbade the marriage of boys before 
theyAvere-sixteen, and of girls beforeilhey.! wefe'.fourteen.' 
He permitted the marriage of Hindu widows, and did~])is 
best to put a stop to widow burning. In after life he tried to 
check the practice of poij'garay amongst the Muhammadans. 

But the character of Akbar had a dark side. He was ( 
sometimes harsh and cruel. He was jealous of his authority ; 

► suspicious of plots and rebellions ; and resorted to strong 
measures which are revolting to civilization. Flis persecu- 
tion of Muhammadan doctors was unp.irdonable. He is, 
moreover, charged with keeping a poisoner and getting rid 
of his enemies in this manner without remorse. Such prac- 
tices are known to have been common to his successors; and 
there are strong grounds for believing that they were equally 
common during the reign of Akbar. 

. The daily life of Akbar and his court may be gathered i 
from three institutions of Moghul origin. The)' were known 0 
asHhe Jharokha,^'the Durbar, ancD’thc Ghusal-khana ; in 

’ For a further account of this rcniark-’blc movement, the rcatier is 
referred to the larger Htslory of India, vol. iv. chap iv. 
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English p arlan ce they -sTonld be knon-n as the rvindoar, the 
audience hall, and the dressing-room,^ Details of these 
institutions will appear in the after histoiy for the present 
it will sufnce to describe their -general character, 

• The Jharokha was a window at the back of the palace, 
which overlooked a plain below. Every tnoming Akbsi 
appeared at this window and worshipped the sun, whilst the 
multitude thronged the plain below and worshipped Akbar. 
Later in the morning, generally about noon, Akbar appeared 
at the window, and was entertained with the combats of 
animals in the plain below,- Sometimes he inspected troops, 
horses, elephants, and camels, from this window. 

The Durbar was the hall of audience^ situated in a large 
court at the entrance to the palace. Every sftemoon Akbar 
sat upon his throne at the back of the Durbar hall, and gave 
audience to all comers. Here he disposed of peritions, 
administered justice, and received Rajas, Amfrs, and ambas- 
sadors, All the grandees at court were bound to attend the 
Padishah at the Jharokha and Durbar. 

The Ghusai-khana was a private assembly held in the 
evening in a pa\Tlion behind the Durbar court ’ None were 
admitted excepting the ministers and such grandees as re- 
ceived special invitations. Sometimes the gathering resem- 
bled a prisy council ; at other times it was an assembly of 
grandees and learned men. The assembly of the Ulama 
on Thursday evenings would, probably, have been held in 
this pavilion, but it was not large enough. Consequently 
another parilion was prepared expressly for their reception. 

Akbar is famous for having introduced a land Eertlement 
into his dominions. It should be explained that under 
Jloghul rule all lands were treated as the property of the 
Padjshah, They were di’rided.into ,frt vQ c la sses. K halisa and 
Jaglur. The Khalisa lands were those held by the Padishah 
asliis own demesnes, and paid a yearly rent to him. The 
Jaghfrs were estates given in lieu of salaries. In this way 


^ The Ghusal-khaaa was literallv the bath-roori, cntt contamed a 
large bath decorated with jewels. The idea of estertwning visitors in 
a bath-room is apparently pecaliar to MrgbuLs. 

* It is the custom in India amcag the wealthier classes to perfona 
their devotions at early morrung, acd then to take a breakfast and a 
siesta. This will account for the late hours kept at the evening 
asemblies. 
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Jaghfrs were given to governors, ministers and grandees ; 
they were also given to queens and princesses in the imperial * 
harem. Every Jaghir paid a fixed yearly rent to the Padi- 
shah } and all that could be collected above this amount 
belonged to the Jaghfrdp, or holder of the Jaghir.i 

Akbar employed a Hindu, named Todar JIal, to make a i 
revenue ' settlement ; in other words to fix the yearly pay- s 
ments to be made by holders of the land. All lands were " 
measured, whether cultivated or uncultivated. Every piece > 
of land yielding a yearly income of twent}’-five thousand * 
rupees,^ was placed under the charge of an officer known as 
a Krori ; the object being to bring uncultivated lands into 
cultivation. The Krories are charged with every kind of 
' rapacity and oppression ; but the settlement of Todar Hal 
is lauded to this day. It was the one thing to which land-i. 
holders and cultivators could appeal against the rapacit)’ of( 

' revenue collectors. 

Towards the end of his reign Akbar conquered Kabul and ( 
Kashmir. Kibul, however, was- a dangerous acquisition c 
from the lawlessness of the people; and on one occasion 
Akbar lost an army there, but the details are imperfectly 
knotvn. Kashmir proved a more acceptable conquest ; and 
'Akbar and his successors occasionally resorted to a retreat 
amongst the mountains of Kashmir, as a pleasant change 
' from the heats of Hindustan. 

Akbar was always anxious to establish his sovereignty over i 
- the Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan. The battle of t 
. Talikota, in which the Sultans defeated the Mahdraja of^ 
Vijayanagar, was fought in 1565, being the ninth year of the j 
i Teign of Akbar. Some years afterwards the Padishah sent 
' ambassadors to the Sultans of the Dekhan, inviting them to 
accept him as their suzerain, and promising to uphold them 
’ on their thrones and prevent all internecine wars. One and 
' all, however, refused to pay allegiance to the Moghul. 

''1 ^ Land tenures in the Mojhul empire involve contradictions not 

easily explained. The husbandman often possessed a few field', and 
had the power of selling and bequeathing them, at the same time that 
the district in which those fields were included was annually let out by 
the government to a renter, who paid a certain sum of money to the 
{ lord of the country, and received from the cultivator a certain part of 
• his harvests. ’ To seize such lands was regarded as the height^ of injus- 
i tice. 'The Moghul was only anxious to keep down the Amirs, not to 
I deprive the smaller landowners of their hereditary rights. 
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During the latter part of Hs reign Aibar conquered the 
northern hah' of the Dekhaii, including Ahmadnagar and 
Berar, and would probably have conquered the remaining 
kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, when he was called 
away by the rebellion of his eldest son. 

The rebellion of Prince Selim, better known in after years 
by the name of Jehangir, was apparently a ?tluhammadan 
insurrection against the apostasy of Akbar. It was marked 
by the assassination of Abul Fazl. - The rebellion was sup- 
pressed, and Akbar became outt\-ardly reconciled to his 
son ; but he was apparently a changed man. He aban- 
doned scepticism and heres}-, and returned to the Muham- 
madan faith. He died in October 1605, aged sixtj'-four; 
but there are strong grounds for belie^-ing that he was 
poisoned at the instigarion of Jehangir.^ 

’ For proof of this poisoning, see the larger Hhtori’ of India, vo!. iv. 
chap. iv. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MOGHUL EMPIRE; JEHAMGIR AMD SHAH JEUAM. 

A.D. 1605 TO 1658. 

jEHANGfe succeeded Akbar at the age of thirty-five. He' 
inherited his. father’s vices, but had none of his virtues. He 
was not only harsh and cruel, but took pleasure in the' 
sufferings of his victims. He drank wine like a Sq’thian, 
and was especially fond of drinking bouts at his evening ’ 
assemblies. . Aboy_e_all,.he_'tvas_ the_ slave of a crafty intriguing 
woman, .jiamed Niir. Mahal. ’ ’ ' 

Jehangi'r had not been the favourite of his father. He 
seems to have joined the Muhammadan party against his 

father. Akbads favourite ..was his. grandson .Khuzni, the ' 

_eldest son of Jehangi'r, and he had intended that Khuzni 
should succeed him on the throne. Khuzra was a young, 
prince of Akbar’s way of thinking, inclined to Christianity,! 
and a great friend of the Rajputs. Jehangi'r had .ahvays 
bpen jealous-of JChuzru ; and it was this jealousy of Khuzru 
that led him to rebel during the lifetime of Akbar. 

From the day that Jehangi'r ascended the throne, Khuzru ; 
was in mortal fear. He e.xpected to be strangled, or, 
poisoned, or at any rate to be deprived of sight, so as to ; 
be cut off from all hopes of the throne. At last he fled in ■ 
a panic from the palace at Agra, and hurried to Lahore. 
On the way he was joined by large numbers of Rajputs, but 
was hotly pursued by Jehangi'r. He tried to escape into 
Persia, as Humdyun had done ; but he v.as cruelly betrayed 
and sent in fetters to his father. 

'Phe revenge of Jehangir upon the rebels was horrible and 
sickening. It resembled those cruel scenes of slaughter 
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which are to be seen on Aagrian monuments. Hundreds 
7 were flayed alive after liloghul fashion. Hundreds were 
impaled on sharp stakes, and left to die in lingering torture, 
rrhe wretched Khuzru was conducted through the lines of ' 
jvictims, and forced to hear the shrieks of his followers, and 
^tness their d)'ing agonies. His life was spared, but he was 
Boomed to years of captiHty and suffering. 

Meanwhile Jehangir became the slave of Niir ^Mahal 
Various stories are told of the early adventures of this 
celebrated princess. According to general rumour, she was 
a Persian girl of low birth, and Jehangir fell in love with her 
during the lifetime of his father. Akbar objected to such 
connections ; and the girl was given in marriage to a Persian, 
and went with her husband into BengaL VTien Jehangir 
came to the throne he sent for the girl; but her husband 
raised some natural objections, and was murdered in a flay. 
The widow was conducted to Agra, and for a long time 
refused to listen to Jehangir. At last she consented to 
become his queen ; and hj^ bro^er_A5oOs.han .was _ap; 
pomted..minister. She hers 9 f is best known by the title 
of Nur M^al, or the “light of' the harem.” 

During the early 5-ears of the reign of Jehangir, the 
English began to appear in the Indian seas. The East 
India Company had been formed. in_.i5g9, .in~the lifetime 
of Akbar. It obtained its first charter from Queen Elizabeth 
in 1600, imder which the Compan}- were to monopolise all 
, the English trade in the Indian seas. English ships sailed 
round the Cape as the Portuguese had done; but they could 
do nothing in Malabar, for the ports were in the hands of 
the Portuguese. They sailed northward to Surat within the 
hloghul’s territory. Surat was situated near the mouth of 
the river Tapti, about a hundred and eighty rmles to the 
north of Bombay. 

The English, however, could do but h’ttle business af 
SuraL The Portuguese thwarted them in ever5-way ; bribed 
the iioghul governor of Surat to prevent the English from 
bu5-ing cargoes ; jeered at James I. as a king of fishermen, 
and scoffed at Great Britain as a contemptible island. In 
fact the Portuguese treated the English at Surat much in the 
same wa)- as ^ey themselves had been treated a century- 
before by the Moors of Malabar. The result was that for 
years the English and Portuguese were natural enemies, and 
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fought one another to the death whenever their ships met 
on the high seas. ■ i 

A sea captain, named Hawkins, managed to make his , 
way from Surat' to Agra on a sort of mission to the Padi- ( 
shah. Jehangir took a fancj' to the Englishman ; pro- ] 
moted him to the rank of commander of four hundred t 
horse ; and drank wine with him every night in the Ghusal- J 
khana, and asked him a thousand questions about Europe ' 
and its princes. In the first instance the head of Hawkins 
was turned by the favour sliown to him by the Great Moghul ; 
but his very success created numerous enemies. Tlie 
Portuguese had friends in the Moghul court, and managed 
to excite the suspicions of Jehangir against the Englishman. 
The Moghul governor of Surat raised an outcry' against 
Hawkins ; he had bought many things of Hawkins and had 
refused to pay for them. One Amir portentously declared 
in the Durbar hall, that if once the English got a footing in 
India they would soon become masters. Hawkins found 
that he could get no redress and no favours, and soon made 
•Jiis escape from Agra. 

The English were anxious to buy goods, and willing to 1 

5 )ay for them ; but the Moghul merchants were afraid to sell < 
bt the Portuguese should seize their ships on the high i 
■seas ; and for a long time they refused to deal with the ‘ 
English traders. At last the English were provoked to 
take the law into their own hands. They did not plunder 
'Muhammadan ships and scuttle them, as the Portuguese 
had done a century before ; but they attacked Moghul ships 
in the Red ^ea, seized the cargoes, and paid for them at the 
fiiarket rates which prevailed at Surat. In fact, there was 
■ ia;Wless fighting on all . sides ; and to make matters worse, 

1 other English ships appeared in the eastern seas in defiance 
1 of the Company’s.charter; and these intwlopers committed • 
i 'acts of piracy on Moghul ships, which gave the English a 
bad name in the court of Jehangir. 
t Two or three years afterwards an English ambassador, ; 
named Sir Thomas Roe, was sent to the Great Jloghul by ; 
James the First. Roe was a far greater man than Hawkins ; 
he was a lord ambassador, and had a secretary, a chaplain, 
and a retinue. He landed at Surat in 1615, attended by a 
guard of honour made up of captains, merchants, and sailors. 

I The English ships in the river were decked ■«'ith flags and 
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streamers, and welcomed the lord ambassador with a salute 
^ [ of forlj’-eight guns. Sir Thomas Roe was to make a treaty ■ 
/'twith Jehangir, to e.xplain the difference betv.-een the ships 
jof the East India Compan}' and those of interlopers, and to 
[establish the Company’s trade on a sound footing. 

Sir Thomas Roe experienced some rudeness at landing 
I from the iNIoghul officials at the Custom-house. They had 
i little respect for his character as ambassador, and persisted 
[ in searching ail his sen-ants and opening all his boxes, in- 
I eluding those which contained the presents for Jehangir. At 
‘ length, after a month’s delay at Surat, Roe procured oirriage 
and escort as far as Burhanpur, about two hundred and 
twenty miles due east of Surat. Burhanpur was the head- 
quarters of the Moghul army of the Dekhan ; and here Roe ? 
expected to secure fresh carriage and escort to enable him 
to go as far as the imperial camp, which had been recently 
removed from Agra to Ajmfr. 

Roe was disgusted with what he saw during his Journey from 
Surat to Burhanpur. The country was desolate ; the towns 
and rillages were built of mud j and there was not a house fit 
to lodge in. At one place he was guarded with thirty horse- 
men and twenty musketeers • because of highn-ai-men. In 
fact he was travelling through Kandeish, a pro\-ince partly 
in Hindustan and parth' in the Dekhan, which has been in- 
fested by Bhils and brigands down to modem times. 

; At this period the Great Moghul was carr3-ing on a war 
in the Dekhan. A black Abyssinian, named Malik Amber, 
had risen to power in Ahmadnagar. Abyssinians, in spite 
of their colour, were respected on account of their-STrength 
and bravery, and often played important parts in political 
revolutions in India. ]Malik Amber set up a prince of the 
fallen house of Ahmadnagar, secured help from Bijapur and 
Golkonda, and compelled the Moghul arm}- to retreat north- 
wards to Burhanpur. 

The liloghul army of the Dekhan was under the com- 
mand of Panvfz, the" second son of Jehangir. Panviz was a 
drunken prince, and left the army in the hands of an officer 
knorvn as the Khan Khanan, or Khan of Khans. IMeanwhile 
the Khan Khanan took bribes from the different Sultans 
of the Dekhan, and did nothing. At times he tried to 
deceive Jehangir by feigning to attack Ahmadnagar; but 
his treachery was already- suspected by the Padishah. 
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At Burhanpur Sir Thomas Roe was received with som^ 
show by the head of the police, kno\TO as the Kotwal. Hi 
paid a visit of ceremony to Panv/z, who was haughty ant 
arrogant as regards ceremony, but othenvise good-natured 
Roe found him sitting in a galieiy under a canopy, uith : 
platform below him, railed in for his grandees. 

Roe ascended the platform and saw the grandees stand 
ing below the prince with joined hands, like so many slave 
or suppliants. He made a bow, and Panviz bowed it 
return. He would have ascended the galleiy' to .speak tt 
the prince, but was stopped by a secretary. Parwiz, how 
ever, -was ready to grant every request as fast as Roe coult 
make it. He allowed the English to establish a factory a 
Burhanpur, and promised to supply carriage and escort t< 
enable ROe to get on to Agra. He received Roe’s present 
very graciously, especially a case of strong liquors. He leJ 
the gallery, and said he would send for Roe presently, ant 
speak to him in a private chamber. Roc tvaited for a while 
and was then told that he might leave the p.alace. Hi 
learnt afterwards that Parwfz had opened the liquor bottles 
and had rapidly become too drunk to speak to anybod)-. 

The road from Burhanpur to Ajmir runs through the heat 
of Rajputana; yet Roe had few adventures on the wa; 
beyond a sharp attack of fever. He paid a visit to ihi 
ruins of Chitdr ; and he met a crack-brained Englishman 
named Tom Coiyat, who had undertaken a walking ton 
through Asia. Cori'at was, one of- the- most wonderfu 
travellers o f his t ime.. He had gone on foot from Jerusalem 
through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, tothccitic 
of Delhi and Agra, at a cost of about a penny a day ; ant 
being regarded as a madman, no one interfered with him 
When he met Roe he was going to Surat, where he subse 
quently died from drinking too much sack, and was buriot 
in the outskirts of the city. 

In January i6i6 Sir Thomas Roe had his first audieno 
with jehangir. He describes the Durbar. hall as rcsemblin; 
a I.ondpn theatre. The Padishah was sitting on his thror.i 
at one end. The grandees were standing on a piatfom 
before him like actors on a stage; they were railed on ii 
three rows according to their respective grades. The com 
mon people formed the audience or groundlings, who lookci 
on from behind the third rail. 
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There vras at first a question of prostration, but Roe 
i refused to do an}'thing of the kind, and the point -was 
■waived. He passed the three rails, making a profound bov; 
at each ; and ivas admitted amongst the grandees of the 
■■ hist grade. Jehangfr received the_^giish_ambassador--(Tith 
. [princely condescension- He accepted the presents, consist- 
■^ing of ■v’irginals, knives, an embroidered sc^, a rich s-s-ord 
;and an English coach. He' ivanted some one to play the 
1 virginals, and one of Roe’s retinue complied ■nith his wish. 

I The -coach was too large to be brought into the Durbar hall, 
but Jehangfr sent persons to look at it. The Padishah then 
spoke vei)" graciously to the ambassador, hoped he had got 
rid of his fever, and offered to send him his own physicians. 
Altogether Roe went away charmed •with his reception. 

When the Durbar was over Jehangfr showed himself to be 
an inquisitive Moghul. He went out and examined the 
coach, and even got into it and ordered his servants to draw 
it He made Roe’s English ser\-ant array him in the scarf 
and sword, English fashion ; and then strutted about and 
drew his sword and brandished.iL But he complained to 
the bystanders that the presents were very poor, and 
said that the 'Ring of England ought to have sent him 
jewels. 

f Roe’s negotiations proved a failure throughout. He 
wanted too much from the Padishah. JebangfrwaS-willing 
to issue finndns or orders, to-all local gfiicgrs to gra nt certa in 
pri'STleges to the English; and a few bribes to the local 
officers would have ensured attention to these privileges, 
until by long custom they had hardened into rights. But 
Roe was smitten -with an Englishman’s passion for treaties. 
.He wanted a treaty signed and sealed, which would bind 
;the Padishah and bis successors for ever, whilst be Had 
nothing to give in retiun but, a few paltry presents.. As it 
was he wasted two years in negotiations, and never got any- 
thing beyond firmans. 

s The Mstor)' of the jMoghui rule at this period is veiy 
s suggestive. Jehangfr was growing more and more suspicious 
orthe Rhan Khanan. Twice he tried to poison him, but 
failed. He recalled Parwfz from the Dekhan, and sent 
him to command in Bengal He then appointed his third 
son, Prince Shah Jehan, to command the array of the 
Dekhan. He hesitated to recall the Khan Khanan, lest the 
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latter should break out into rebellion v.-ith the army of tlic 
Dekhan at his heels. i! 

A kinswoman of the Khan Khandn v,-as in the imperial c- 
zenana, and Jehangi'r consulted her on the subject. He 1 
proposed sending a dress of honour to the Khan Khan.-ln ii) 
as a token of forgiveness. She replied that Khan Khanan 
would suspect the dress to have been poisoned ; that the 
Khan Khandn vras already aware' tliat Jehangi'r had on two 
several occasions tried to poison him. Jehangi'r made no 
attempt to deny the charge ; he only suggested that' he 
sliould wear the dress for an hour, and that the kinsaoman 
should inform the Khan Khandn accordingly^ She replied 
that the Khan Khandn would trust neither of them. Accord- 
ingly Jehangi'r determined Jo go in person to the Uchhan.^ 

.Sir 'Fhomas Roc saw much of the Moghul court during 
his stay at Ajmi'r. He was present at the Nau-roz, or fc 
feast of the new' year, when the Padishah sat upon his 
throne in the Durbar, and received presents of great value 
from alibis grandees. He. was present at the celebration of 
Jehangiids birthday_on the and of. September, i6i0. 'In 
the morning the Padishah was weighed six times against 
gold and silver, silks and stuffs, grain and butter; and all 
the things that were weighed against him were given to the 
poor. In the afternoon there was a grand procession of 
elephants before the Durbar. 

On the evening of the birthday there was a drinking D 
bout in the Gliusal-khana. Roe was sent for at ten o’clock I’' 
at night after he had gone to bed. He found Jehangi'r j’: 
sitting cross-legged on a little throne, arrayed in his jewels. 
There was a large company of grandees, and numerous 
gold and silver flagons, and all present were ordered to 
dfink. Ever)' one got drunk e.xcepting Prince Shah Teli.an, the 
minister Asof Khan, and the English ambassador. Jehangi'r 
scattered rupees to the multitude below. He threw .about 
gold and silver almonds for which the nobles scrambled like 
schoolboys. At last he dropped off to sleep, on wh.ich all 
the lights were put out, and the company were left to grope 
their avay out of the Ghusal-khana in the best way the)’ could. 

^ All that Roc tells about the court of Jehangi'r may be nccc;:‘c-'i as 
truth, a." nearly cverjihing that "ocs on in the zenana of aMn ^^iiuI '--'•.e- 
rcign is soon known outside. Nothin" is concealed but tbonjhts or 
emotion', and even tlicy arc often betrayed. 
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On one occasion a hundred thieves were brought before 
Jehangir in the Durbar hall, and condemned to death vdth- 
out further trial. They were butchered and exposed in the 
different streets of Ajmir ; the head thief being tom to 
pieces b)' dogs in front of Roe’s house. 

At another time there was a terrible scene in the Durbar 
:COurt. ViTienever the Padishah commanded his nobles to 
drink wine, they were bound to obey ; and suc’n had been the 
, case on the evening of the birthday. If, however,- Jehansfr 
beard that a grandee had been drinking on any other occa- 
• Eton without his order, the offender was scourged in his 
. presence. One night Jehangir gave a feast to the Persian 
ambassador, and ordered all present to drink wine. Accord- 
ingly, every man drank to the health of the Padishah, and 
his name was entered in a register according to custom. 
But Jehangir vras so drunk that he forgot all that had 
passed. Ne.xt day there was an allusion to the drinking, 
and Jehangir asked who had given the order. He was told 
that the pa}-master had given it i an answer that was always 
rehamed when the Padishah thought proper to forget his 
omi orders. Jehangir at once called for the register, and 
began to punish the offenders. They were flogged so un- 
mercifully that some were left for dead ; and there was not 
a man at court, not even a father or a son, that dared to 
speak a word in behalf of the sufferers, 
i About this time Roe reported to London that Shah' Jehau 
frras plotting the death of his elder brother Khuzrm - He 
mentioned the iact as a warning to the East India Company 
not to push their trade too far into the interior. The struggle 
betvreen the two princes might throw all .Hindustan into a 
ferment If Khuzra prevailed the English would be gainers, 
because he loved and honoured Christianit}'. If Shah Jehan 
prevailed the English vrould be losers, because he hated 
Christianity, and was proud, subtle, false, and tyrannicaL 
In November i6i6 Jehangir left Ajmir and began the 
journey towards the south. The departure was a grand 
procession of elephants and palanquins, radiant with jewels 
and cloths of gold and silver. At setting^ out . there was 
a notable incident Jehangir stopped at the door where 
his eldest son was imprisoned, and called for him to come 
out. Khuzra appeared and made his reverence. He had 
a sword and buckler in his hand, and his beard hung donm 
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to his waist as a mark of disfavour. He accompanied t 
imperial camp during its progress through Rajputana, ai 
hopes were expressed that he might }et succeed to t 
throne of his father. 

The camp of the Great Jloghul was like a moving d 
The imperial par'ilions formed a vast palace of scarlet ca 
vas, surrounded by scarlet screens or walls of arras. T 
pavilions of the grandees were canvas mansions of whi 
green, and mixed colours ; all were encompassed by scree: 
and were as orderly as houses. Tliere were also long strut 
of shops, like the bazar of a metropolis. Tlierc was no co 
fusion of any kind, for all the tents and pavilions vrere la 
out and set up in the same order day by day. This rcg 
larity, however, disappeared as the camp moved throu; 
Rajpiitana ; for the country' was only half conquered, ai 
was infested by robbers, whilst the road sometimes 1 
through forests, and over mountains. 

As the imperial camp advanced further south some alai 
was expressed. It had bgen expected that the Sultans 
the, Dekhan would have sent in their submission direci 
they heard that Jehangir avas approaching the frontier. B 
. the Sultans did nothing of the kind, and Niir .Mahal proposi 
that the Padishah should return to Agra under preten 
of hunting. But Jehangir declared that his honour was 
stake. He continued to .advance, but sent on rcinforc 
• ments to Shah Jehan,.who had gone before to lake coi 

■ .mand of the hfoghul army of the Dekhan. Suddenly the nc 

■ arrived of a great .triumph' of policy. The Sultans of Jlijap 
and Golkonda had been detached from the cause of Mai 
Amber ; the Abyssinian had been defeated, and -*\hma 
nagar was restored to the Moghul. 

Sir Thomas Roe left India in iGiS. Jehangir went 
Guzerat; subsequently he visited Agra and Delhi. In 1; 
memoirs witten by himself, Jehangir offers certain obsc 
‘■rations on the country and people, which may be summi 
up in a few words, and sen'e as a reflex of his character. 

“ Guzerat,” says Jehangir, “ is infested with thieves ar 
vagabonds. I have occasionally executed two or thn 
hundred in one day, but I could not suppress the brigan 
age. From Guzerat I went to Agra, where I became rccoi 
ciled to my eldest son Khuzru. I next went to Dell 
where I heard of a rebellion in Kanouj, and sent a force i 
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p-at it do'mi. Thirty thousand reads rrere skin : ten thoa- 
'2/ ^nd heads n-ere sent to Deihi : tea thousand bodies rrere 
hung on trees rrith their heads downwards along the saverd 
’highn-ava. Notrvilhstanding repeated massacres there are 
frequent rebellions in Hindustan. There is not a proTiace 
in the empire in u-hich half a million of people have not 
been slaughtered during my orra reign and that of mr 
father. Ever and anon some accursed miscre^t sprinss 
up to unfurl the standard of rebellion. In Hindustan there 
has never existed a period of complete repose.’’ “ 

*! Subsequently Jehangir proceeded to the Punjab. He 
i made Lahore h^ capital, but spent the hot months- of 
er’eiy year amongst the cool mountains of Kashmir. Mean- 
! Trhile Xur Mahal engaged in varions intrigues respectirg 
the succession to the throne, vrhich led to tragic^ cbn- 
• sequences. ; ^ ^ 

■' Jehangir had four sons,— Khuzra7?arvriz, Shah Jehan, 
and-'Shahr^-ar. Shah Jehan, the victor in the Dekhan- stood 
the fairest chance of the throne. For a long time he 
enjoyed the favour of Xiir MahH ; and he had marned her 
niece, a daughter of her brother .-Isof Khan. Subsequently 
he excited her urath fay another marriage, and she resolved • 
to ivork his destruction. 

■ X'ir Mahal had a daughter by her previous husband, and 
she was ambitious for this daughter. She resolved to give ^ 
her in marriage to Khuzru. This prihce was already recoa- ; 
ciled to his father Jehangir, ag/d she purposed securing ins 
succession to the throne. BaL Khuzm was not a Maham- 
msdan, and was averse to polygamy. He vras already married 
to one wife, and he refused to'^taany a second. Xur blabal i 
vas bitterly angry with Khuzru, and betrothed her daughter 
o his youngest brother Shahiyar, Henceforth she laboured 
vard to secure the s^accession for Shahr)-ar. ■' > 

About this time fresh disturbances broke oiit in the Dehhanv t 

hah Jehan was again ordereddo take the command of the , i 
nny of the Dekhan ; hut he vras fearful thar Jfehangir might' f i 
ie 'm his absence, and that Khuzm might obtain the s t 
irone. He refused to go to the De.khan- tfnless Khuzru ^ 
as placed in his charge. Kur Mahal raised no objection ; 
'Jiuzru would probably be murdered by his 'unscrupulous 
rother, but such a catastrophe would forward her own 
hemes as regards Shahnrir. Jehangir was getting old and 


c: 
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Stupid, and was induced to make over his eldest son to th 
charge of Shah Jehanl 

Months passed away. Shah Jehan was again at Burhai 
pur in charge of his brother Khuzru. Suddenly new 
arrived at Buranpur that Jehangir was dying. jOne nigl 
Khuzru ivas strangled to death- in his chamber... No on 
doubted that the murder was instigated by Shah Jehai 
Shortly afterrvards Jehang/r recovered his health. • He wa 
so -angry at the murder of Khuzru, that he sent for hi 
grandson Bulaki, the son of Khuzru, and raised him to th 
rank of ten thousand horse, the highest rank in the empm 
He then declared Buldki to be his successor to the thron 
of Hindustan. 

Shah Jehan was driven to' desperation by this turn c 
affairs. The murder of Khuzru, which was to have place 
him on the throne, had elevated his nephew BuMki. T 
crown all, he was deprived of the bulk of his army. A 
army -was despatched from Lahore against Persia under th 
command of Shahrydr; and Shah Jehan was ordered t 
send a large force to join ' it j whilst his officers receive 
direct orders from the Padishah to quit the Dekhan an 
join the army of Shahtyrir.; ‘i 

At this crisis a secret plot was hatched between Sha 
Jehan and his father-in-law<Asof Khan. The idea was t 
se.izs_lhe_my)erial freasurcK^at Agra. The court had re 
moved from AgfaTo 'Lahofc, and Asof Khan persuade 
Jehangir to remove the- trc^ure in like manner. Asc 
Khan proceeded to Agra *4^: conduct the removal ; an 
Shah Jehan was to march’ hi^^forces with the utmost secres 
from. the Dekhan and surround ’ the convoy. The plan ha 
nearly succeeded. The treasurer at Agra, much against hi 
utII,-' hadf loaded the camels 'with the. precious store, whe 
he heard that Shah Jeh'an wzfe coming -up -from the Dekha 
by -forced marches. He saw through the plot in a momen; 
He unloaded the -camels, and^lodged the treasure once agai 
in the fortress, 'and' reported 'the coming of Shah Jehan t 
the' Padishah.- ' . • 

ShSlr'Jehan'arrived at Agra, but the treasure was beyon 
his reach. • During three weeks he made repeated attack 
'on the fortress, but failed to capture it. He wreaked hi 
vengeance on- the city, plundering and torturing the citi 
zens, and committing cruel outrages on their uives am 
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iVlaiial, and to gain time for furthering the designs of his 
son-in-law, Shah Jehan. Shahrydr was taken prisoner 
and- deprived-of sight The only remaining claimants to 
the throne were Shah Jehan, the third son of Jehangfr, 
and his nephew Bulaki, son of Khuzru. 

;^-'<The critical state of affairs was brought to a dose by one 
of those strange farces which are peculiar to oriental his- 
tory. It was given out that Shah Jehan was dangerously 
ill, and then that he was dead. Permission was readily ob- 
tained from Bulrlki for burying the remains of his uncle and 
rival in the tomb of Akbar. ■ Mahabat Khan and his Raj- 
pdts conducted an empty bier. in sad procession to Agra. 
Euldki was persuaded .to go out with a small escort’ to con- 
duct his uncle’s remains to the tomb of Akbar. He saw 
a vast procession of Rajpiits, and then suspected d plot and 
stole away to Lahore. ' At that moment the trumpets were 
sounded, and Shah Jehan was proclaimed Padishah, and 
entered the fortress of Agra amidst universal acclamations. 

VVVhat .followed is one of the mysteries of Moghul history. 
There certainly was a massacre of princes at Lahore ; and 
their bodies were buried' in a garden, whilst their heads 
were sent to Shah Jehan. But the fate of Buldki is un- 
certain. It was said that he was strangled ; but the Duke 
of. Holstein’s -ambassadors .saw the prince in Persia ten 
years afterw'ards. ' Whether he was an impostor will never 
he known. Shah Jehan sent ambassadors to Persia to de- 
niand the snrre'nder. of the pseudo-Padishah,' but the Shah 
of Persia refused to' deliver up the exile ; and henceforth 
the, latter personage lived on a pension which he re- 
• ceived from, the court of Persia. 

• f. ■ V 

•/The- reign of Shah Jehan is obscure. IlTiilst alive his 
inordinate love of flattery led to fulsome praises of his 
adrrfinistratib'n, which find expression in history; whilst 
thei'misfortuiies of his later 3'ears excited the s}'mpalhy 
of- European residents in India, and blinded them to the 
scandafs which stain his life and reign. 

Shortly after the accession of Shah Jehan he manifested 
his hatred against the Portuguese. Goa was beyond his 
reach, but the Portuguese had been permitted by Akbar 
to establish a settlement at'Hughli, in Bengal, about twenty 

^ For details, see larger History oj India, vol. iv. chap. vi. 
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miles from the present site of Calcutta. Shah Jehan had a 
special spite against the Portuguese of Hughli. They had , 
refused to help him in the rebellion against his father Jehan- ‘ 
,gfr : and they had Joined the iihper^ army vrith men and ! 
guns, and taken a part’in the battle against the rebel son. 

The fate of the Portuguese of Hughli is one of the 
saddest stories in the history of India; it has been likened 
to the Babylonian captiHty of the Jews. The settlement 
was captared in r632. The Portuguese were carried avray 
captive to Agra, and tlmeatened and tortured to become 
hluharamadans. Many held out and suffered martyudom. 
The Sower of the women and chfldren were sent to the 
imperial zenana ; the remainder were distributed amongst , 
the Amirs of the hloghul court; and the veil of oblivion 
may' well be thrown over the unhappy doom of alL 
; The antagonisms between Eajpiits and ituhammadans 
had risen to a dangerous height during the reign of Jehan- 
gfr, 'but during the reign of Shah Jehan they became still 
»more alarming. The race hostility between iloghul and 
-Afghan was disappeariiig, and they were’ making 'Common 
cause against the Hindu, A Rajput army under a Rajpdt 
general had been found necessary in acting against the 
Sluhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan. MTien, however, 
ilahabat Khan was recalled from the Dekban, an Afghan 
army was sent imder an Afghan general named Khan Jehan. 
The A%hans were Sunnis ; so was hlalik Amber the Abys- 
sinian. Intrigues naturally followed between ■ the Afghan 
and the Abyssinian ; and Khan Jehan discovered in time 
that his life was in danger from Shah Jehah; and broke 
out into rebellion. Then it was found that the Muham-- 
madan army' in the senice of the Padishah would not- fight 
against the rebel Khan Jehan and his Afghans. ’ThU Raj- 
put army was brought into play, and soon defeated and slet^ 
the rebel, and carried off his head to Shah Jehan'. ’ -- a ■ 

But whilst the Rajputs fought bravely against. the 'At- I 
ghans, they were disaffected towards the Padishah. . The}’ * 
Imd helped Shah Jehan to obtain the throne, out of hatred 
to Nut Mahal ; but they had no respect for the new sove- 
reign; and an incident occurred at this time, which reveals 
some of the dangers which were beginning to threaten the 
imperial throne. 

A prince of JIarwar (Jodhpur) named Umra Singh, bad • 
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entered the Moghul’s service with all his retainers. ■ It was 
the custom for the Rajput generals to mount guard in turns : 
before the palace, whilst the Muhammadan Amirs mounted;^ 
guard inside the palace. Umra Singh had a strong aversion , 
to the guard duty. On one occasion he was away for a ! 
fortnight without leave, and' when he returned he excused 
himself by sa)'ing that he had-been hunting. He was fined, 
but refused to pay the fine... He was summoned to the 
Durbar hall, and made his appearance whilst Shah Jehan 
was sitting on his throne. ' He pressed towards the ■ front, 
as if to speak to the Padishah, and then suddenly, drew a 
dagger from his sleeve and' stabbed the minister to the 
. heart Having thus committed himself to the work of 
murder, he struck out at those around him ; in a word, he 
ran “ amok ” until he was overpowered and slain. 

The turmoil filled the Durbar hall with consternation. ( 

■ Shah J ehan was in such a flight that he left the throne and ran ' 
1 into the zenana. The retainers of Umra Singh heard that I 
! their master was dead, and ran “ amok ” in the old Rajpdt ‘ 
: fashion. They put on saffron clothes and rushed to the 

palace, killing all they met. They threatened, to plunder 
: Agra unless the dead , body of their prince was given to 
, them. Shah Jehan was forced to comply. The dea,d body 
was made over to the' Rajpdts; the funeral pile was pre- 
pared, and thirteen women perished in the flames. 

' ' - The Rajput princes outside the Moghul’s service were ' 
•Still more refractor)% . They were called tributary Rajas, 1 
but rarely paid tribute unless they were forced. _ They were 
: 'protected by.forests and mountains. They often desolated 
the .dominions of the Moghul, harassed his subjects, hin- 
: dered. trade, and plundered caravans. Fortunately they 

■ were at tbristant feud with each other ; whereas, could they 
I h'aif’e upited in one national uprising, they might possibly have 
' cbhtended successfully against a sovereign like Shah Jehan. 

Shah.' Jehan carried out two great works which have served •; 
,• to perpetuate his name. He built the famous Taj JMahal s 
at Agra.' , He also founded the present city of Delhi, which J 
to this day is kno^vp to Muhammadans by the name of Shah 
Jehanabad, or “the city of Shah Jehan.” 

The Taj Mahal is a mausoleum of white marble ; a lofty ] 
dome supported by four arches. Seen from the outside, t 
the structure is of plain but dazzling whiteness. Inside the ‘ 
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Trails are inlaid n-ith precious stones of various coloun, 
representing birds and flowers. The marble gates are ^ 
exquisitely perforated so as to resemble lace. The structure i 
is built in the midst of gardens and terraces, whilst round | 
about are lofty patilions with galleries and arched ways. 
jThe whole must have cost millions sterling. Twenty thou- 
sand men me said to have laboured at it for twenty years. 

> This mausoleum was built in honour of Shah Jehan’s first 
land favourite wife Alumtaz Mahal, the daughter of Asof 
jKlran, and niece of Xdr Mahal. The spirit of the place is 
'feminine. There is nothing stately or masculine in the 
buildings ; nothing to recall the architecture of Greece or 
Rome. It is loveij' be^'ond description, but the loveliness 
is feminine. It is not tjie tomb Df,awife,-butJ;he..shrine of 
a mist ress. It awakens ideas of fair-complexioned beauty •, 
the soul is dead, but the form, the charm, the grace of 
beaut}’- are lingering there. The walls are like muslin 
dresses, radiant with flowers and jewels. The perforated 
marble gates are like the lace veils of 'a bride. 

Shah Jehan never lived at Delhi; he made Agra his 
capital, but sometimes spent the hot months in the cool 
climate of Kashmir. The new cit}’ and priace of Delhi are 
therefore chiefly associated with the reigns .of. his successors! 
But he constructed a peacock of gold and jewels over the 
imperial throne at Delhi, that has been accounted one of 
the^lLonders of the world. Some have attempted to estimate 
^its valua But the historical importance of die peacock lies 
jin the fact that it proves Shah Jehan to have''been at Heart 
‘;a Moghul and an idolater, and anything but a hluhammadah. 
'The peacock was an emblem of the sun ; and Chenghiz 
Khan and the Rana of Udaipur claimed! alike, to be. the 
children of the sun. The image of a peacock was opposed 
to the direct injunctions of the Koran ; bilt the jjeacock 
was the ensign of the old ilaharajas of Vijayanagar,' and ^ 
this day it is the ensign of the yioghul kings of Tiimal' '■ 1 

Shah Jehan carried on several wars bn the'frqnfier, but ^ 
ithe}’ are of small importance. On the north-w^t, Kabul 
was a bone of contention uath the Uzb^s. Further south, 
Kandahar was a bone of contention with Persia. 

The history of the reign of Shah Jehan is little better than a 
narrative of zenana influences and intrigues. Ever}- governor 
of a province was expected to send, not only a fixed yearly 
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sum as the Padishah’s share of the revenue, but costly presents 
to Shah Jehan and the favourite queens. No governor could ’ 
expect to keep his .province except by presents, which were 
nothing but bribes ; and such bribes, if liberally bestowed, 
would often cover or excuse tyranny and oppression, and 
secure promotion and titles of honour for the lavish donor. 

The crowning event of the reign was the frauicidal wair ] 
between the four sons of Shah Jehan for the succession- to < 
the throne. Each of these, four ^ sons ' had a distinctive J 
character; their names were' Dara;' Shuja,''-'Aurangzeb, and 
^Murdd. Dara, the eldest, resided' with .the court at Agra; 
Shuja was Viceroy of Bengal, Aurangzeb was Viceroy of 
the Moghul Dekhan, and Murdd was Viceroy of Guzerat. 
Dara was attached to Europeans, and inclined to Christ- 
ianity, but he treated the Rajpiit princes mth arrogance 
and scorn. Shuja was a Shiah, and friendly towards the 
* Rajpdt princes. Aurangzeb was a strict Sunni, and Murad 
j professed to be a Sunni like Aurangzeb. 

' The old antagonism betiveen Sunni and Shiah was about J 
; to break out in India;' The original quarrel between the f 
; two hokile camps lies in a nutshell. The Sunnis say that 
I the four' Khalifs, who reigiied in succession after the death. 

‘j of -Muhammad, are the' rightful successors of the prophet by- 
: virtue of their being elected by the congregation at Medina.' 

■ The Shiahs declare thaf the three first Khalifs — Abubakr,' 

; Omar, and Othman — are usurpers ; that Ali, the fourth- 
^ Khalif, is the only rightful successor of Muhammad by virtue- 

■ of his kinship jvith the prophet ; Ali being the husband of 
' Fatima, the ' prophet’s daughter, and the father of Hasan 
r and" Husain, .the prUphet’s grandsons. To this day the 
' disputant jare..; cursing and reviling each other, and often 
'"^resort to fisticuffs'' cudgels, gnd swords, in the vague hope of 

settling .'the controversy by force of arms. . . 

f ■ '’Blit there .is 'soniething more in the controversy than meets '( 
'! the eye.\.. The Sunni is a puritan of a democratic type, who ' 
, 'hates. idolaters. and unbelievers of every kind, and allows^ 
['■but little.speculation in matters of religion. The Shiah, on. 
^ the other hand,' believes in a kind of apostolic succession, 

' and speculates as to how far Muhammad and his son-in-law, 
Ali, and his grand-sons Hasan and Husain, are emanations 
of the godhead ; and he is certainly neither as puritanical 
nor as intolerant as the strict Sunni. 
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The early Padishahs vrere lusty men, sensual and jovial 
^Aurangzeb vras a lean spare fanatic, abstaining from vrine 
jand desh meat, and living oqly on fruit and vegetables. 
iHis face was pale and livid; his eyes were bright and 
.piercing, but sunk in his head. At one time he is said to 
have lived as a fakir in the company of fakirs. He always 
carried a Koran under his arm, prayed often in public, and 
expressed a great zeal for Muhammad and the law. 

Aurangzeb, as already said, was Viceroy of the Moghul 
Dekhan. He had resided many years in the pro-iunce, and 
founded the cit)’ of .Aurangabad, which was cMIed after his 
name. He hated the Shiah Sultans of Bijapur and Gol- 
konda, and was anxious to annex their kingdoms to the 
empire of the Moghul, He formed a close alliance with 
Arnir Jumla, a rebel minister of Golkonda, and projected 
the conquest of the two kingdoms ; but his projects were 
thwarted by Daia. and were suddenly brought to a close by 
reports that Shah JeKan was dying, followed up by rumours 
that he was dead. 

The whole empire was in a ferment It was known on all 
sides that the four brothers would engage in a bloody contest 
for the throne; and every Amir and Raja was weighing the- 
character and prospects of each of the four. Data was-the 
eldest son, and was on the spot to assert his rights; but he 
had alienated the Rajp dts by . his insolen ce ; h e was di sliked 
by the 3Iuhaniinadans_as_a_fi^tic; and he was especially 
hated by the Sunnis as an infidel and unbeliever. Shuja, 
as a Shiah, could rely on the support of the Rajpiits, and 
on the help of all those nominal Muhammadans, who were 
followers of the Koran from family assodations, but detested 
the puritanism and fanatidsm of the SUnnis. Aurangzeb, 
on the other hand, was a strict Sunni, and relied on the 
support of all sincere hluhammadans, who,- mo'uriied over 
the decay of religion and morals, and yearhe'd after a 
thorough reformation. His -main difnctd^' was to reconcile, 
his ambitious schemes with his religions views.’ But craft ■ 
and fanatidsm removed every difiiculty,' and. enabled him 
to perpetrate the most atrodous crimes out of professed zeal 
for the prophet and his law! 

■ Shuja, Adceroy of Bengal, was the first to take the field 
; and march an army towards Agra. An imperial force was 
■sent against him, consisting of a Muhammadan army under 
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Sulaiman, the eldest son of Dara, and a Rajput anny under 
the command of Jai Smgh, Raja of Jaipur.^ Jai Singh had 
no desire to act against Shuja. He bated Dara, vrho had 
grievously insulted him by calling him a musician.- He 
assured Shuja that Shah Jehan was still alive, and. tried to 
persuade him to return to Bengal. But Shuja was self- 
v.nlled, and a battle was the result; but though Shuja was 
defeated, Jai Singh hung back from a pursuit Shuja retired 
with the wreck of his army into Bengal ; and the imperial 
forces saved appearances by following slowly behind. . 

Meanv.'hile Aurangzeb was playing, an artful .game. He 
knew that his younger brother Murad had begun to march 
an army from Guzeraf towards -Agra. He UTOte to JMurdd 
proposing that they should make common cause against 
Dara. All that he wanted, he said, was to prevent an 
infidel like Dara, or a heretic like Shuja, from succeeding to 
the throne of Hindustan. He was satisfied that Murid was 
an orthodox Sunni, and he. would gladly help Murid to win 
the throne ; and then he himself would retire from the cares 
and business of the world, and devote his remaining years 
to penitence and- prayer at the prophet’s tomb. 

Murid was. overjoyed at the proposal. The two armies 
were soon united, and marching through Rajpiitana towards 
Agra. ' Aurangzeb .continued to observe a studied subser- 
vience to his younger brother. He treated Murad as the 
Padishah, took his orders as regards the movements of the 
anny, -.and even prostrated himself before him. hlurid was 
completely gulled. He was anything but a fervent Muham- 
madan,: and- certainly had none of the fanaticism of Aur- 
angzeb., He.'professed, himself a Sunni for political purposes; 
and he rejoiced at the blind zeal which had driven Aurangzeb 
to help hirt.to fhe. throne, 

Dara was,a;doomed- man from the beginning of the war. 
He, sent art . imperial -force against the two brothers. The 
Rajpdt army was commanded by Jaswant Singh of hlarwar ; 
••■and this 'Raja was staunch to the imperial cause, for he had 
married a daughter of Shah Jehan by a RajpUt wife. The 
Muhammadan army was commanded by a general, who had 


^ Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur (Jeypore), is famous in the after history, 
i So al=o is Ja,strant Singh, Raja of Manvar (Jodhpur). 

^ .* To call a man a musician is a grave offence in oriental ears. To 

call a woman a dancing-girl is an equily opprobrious epithet. 
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been insulted by Dara, and vras burning for revenge. A 
battle was fought near Ujain (Oojein), but the Aluham- 
madans would not fire a gun, partly through the treachery 
of their general, and possibly out of respect for the vaunte-d 
piety of Aurangzeb. The whole brunt of the battle fell 
upon the Rajputs, and they were cut to pieces. The Raja 
of iilarwar fled with a handful of followers to the city of 
Jodhpur, only to encounter the fury of his R.anf. The piin-' 
cess, though a daughter of Shah Jehan, had Rajput blood in 
her veins. She cried out with the spirit of a Spartan, that 
the Raja ought to have conquered Aurangzeb or perished on 
the field of battle. She threatened to bum herself on - the 
funeral pile, since her husband was dead to shame ; and she 
only relented on his making a solemn vow to be revenged 
on Aurangzeb. 

Data was frantic at the defeat He sent expresses calling 
up Sulaiman from Bengal, but Jai Singh persuaded Sulaiman 
to remain where he was. He raised an immense army of 
raw leries ; and refusing to wait any longer, he led it against 
bis two brothers. The Rajputs in Dara’s army were staunch, 
but the commander of the Muhammadans was burning to 
be revenged on Shah Jehan ; for like other grandees, his wife 
had been dishonoured by the Padishah. A battle was 
fought on the banks of the Chambal river; TTie Rajput leader, 
was slain, and his men fled in a panic. The Muhammadan 
troops were persuaded by the wrathful husband that Dara- 
was also slain, and they fled in like manner. Dara saw that 
all was lost, and galloped off to Agra with a handful of 
followers ; but he dared not remain there, and made his 
way to the Punjab. He hoped to escape to Persia, as 
Humayun had done more than a century before. 

The victorious army of Aurangzeb and INIurad’ marched on 
to Agra, and shut up Shah Jehan in his own palace. There 
was not an Amir or a Raja to strike a blow in defence of 
the old Padishah, or interfere in his behalf. All were 
thunderstruck at the revolution, and paralysed with fear. 
Shah Jehan tried to inveigle Aurangzeb into a private in- 
ten-iew j but the latter was warned that he would he 
murdered by the Tartar women who formed the body-guard 
to the Padishah, and was thus able to avoid the snare.^ 


1 An imperial body-gnmd of Tsrtar women is an ancient institution 
in India. Megasthenes tells us that Sandrokottos had such a tody- 
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Aurangzeb next feigned to prepare for the coronation ofj 
Alurdd. Suddenly it was noised abroad that ALirad had been! 
found by his brother in a state of intoxication, had been de-; 
dared unfit to reign, and had been sent as a state prisonerj 
for life to the fortress of Gwalior. Meanwhile Aurangzeb! 
was proclaimed Padishah amidst the acclamations of his. 
soldiers. The whole affair is a Moghul mystery. It is said' 
that Murad was tempted to excess by Aurangzeb himself, 
and the circumstances confirm the suspicion. Murad was 
not likely to have indulged in rvine; much less to have fallen 
into a state of intoxication, in the company of his strict 
brother, without some peculiar temptation. Again, though a 
zealous Muhammadan might maintain that a drunkard was 
unfit to reign, yet the fact that Aurangzeb made his brother's 
drunkenness a plea for seizing the throne, will excite sus- 
picions until the end of time. 

The conclusion of the fratricidal war may be briefly Ti 
told. The fortunes of the contending brothers really 
depended upon the two Rajpdt Rajas, Jaj_Singh_ iiRd_^' 
laswant.^Singh ; and both were won over for the time" by" 
the cajoleries of Aurangzeb, who forgot his religious 
scruples whilst seeking the support of Hindu idolaters. 

In the end Shuja. was defeated by .'knifr Jumla; tjie 
staunch ally of Aurangzeb ; and was forced to fly with his 
.family and treasures to Arakan, where he is supposed to 
have perished miserably. Dara was encouraged by Jaswant 
Singh to hazard another battle, but was abandoned by the 
Raja, and ruined by the , disaffection of his own officers, 
who were all' in collusion with Aurangzeb. Again he fled 
towards Persia, but was .betrayed by an A.fghan, and sent in 
fetters to Delhi; -and there heLn’as.jnurdered by hired 
assas sins. Jn .,the.,pay., .of Aurangzeb. His son Sulaiihan 
esHped to Kashmir, but was betrayed by the Raja of 
Kashmir, and spent the remainder of his days as a state 
prisoner, in the fortress of .Gwalior. Shah Jehan- was im- 
prisoned for- life in his own palace at Agra. Aurangzeb, 
.who had made religion a stepping-stone to the throne, had 
overcome his brethren mainly by the support of two heathen 
Rajas. He was installed as Padishah in the city of Delhi, 
and was accepted as sovereign by the people of Hindustan. 

'guard ; and Raja Dashyanfa appears with the same kind of body-guard 
in the drama of Sakuntala. 

II 


CHAPTER 


MOGHUL EilPiRE: AURAXGZEB. 
A.p. 165S TO 1767. ■ 


Auraxgzeb had gained the empire of Hindustan, hut he 
•was oppressed by fears and worn by anxieties. He may 
have felt but little remorse at the fate of bis brethren ; but J 
he was in constant alarm lest his father Shah Jehan shouidii 
escape from Agra, or his brother Shuja should turn up in 
Hindustan. The Sherif of Jfecca refused to receive his 
envoys, although they brought him money presents ; he (i 
told ,the pilgrims at jlecca that he knew of no sovereign '• 
of'Hindustan excepting Shah Jehan. 

• Meanwhile .Aurangzeb was obliged to dissemble his reli- 
gious view^.; to^trim betyeen Muhammadans and Hindus. 
He fried to conciliate strict Muhammadans by enforcing 
, the lav.’ against u’inei-'by prohibiting mu^c and singing,* 
and by banishing dancing-girls. He is said torhave'con-' 
ciliated the Rajas by magnificent feasts, af which he- offered' 
up prayers in the prrsence of a' burning .brazier,'- as if he 


were performing sacrifices, . -But ' he coiild not, or ■vvould 


not, .conciliate Shfahs. • He issued'an edict compelling them 
to cut the long mustachios which they -yvore in mertior}’ of 
the prophet Ali ; and he deprivyd "many Pepia'n Shfatis ;df 
the lands which had been specially granted-~to.dieh’ fainilies j 
by the tolerant Akbkr.’ 


'■ Hindus say their prayers, and reSd Ihe-sacTedtb'ool;?, Ln the p.-esence 
of a lamp or tire as a representative of deify., iSir WiiJiam Jones va? 
much censured in bygone days because he^ v-ielded to the prejudice of 
his Brahman pundits, and burnt a lamp whilst studjdug the laws of 
Idanu. 
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■the arsenals for arms and accoutrements ; and the vrork- 
' shops for all the artisans employed by the ladies of the 
: zenana, — embroiderers, goldsmiths, . painters, tailors, shoe- 
; makers, and dressmakers. 

At the inner end of the palace streets was the Durbar j; 
• court, which was surrounded by arcades, and’ enclosed the e 
:hall of audience, and other .pavilions. . Beyond the Durbar )1 
; court was the zenana and gardens.. At the extremity of the " 
: gardens was the Jharokha window, looking, out on an open 
iplain which stretched to the river Jumna. • This was the 
:plain where the multitude assembled every morning to 
: salam the Padishah; whilst later in the da}’] animal- fights 
’.and other performances were carried on beneath the window 
:‘for the amusement of the Padishah and his'la'dies. 
c Shortly after the accession of Aurangzebj his attention was / 
! dravTi to the state of-affairs in the Dekhan. The northern'. tl 
: Dekhan was Moghul territory; further south were the two'- ^ 
:hluhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda. : The| 
western region near the sea, known as the mountains of the 
]Konkan, had never been. conquered by the Muhammadans,' 
:,and was still held by the Hindus in a. state:of rude indepen-: 
fdence. ■ The. consequence was that the territories of.thsi 
iMoghul and those of the Sultan .’■of Bijdpur were 'alike’ 
^harassed by a lawless chief of the Konkan,- known as Sivajii 
Lthe Mahratta. This man appeared in the twofold character ; 
r of a rebel against the Sultan of •Bijdpur.'.and a freebooting! 
lEsaa whose hand was against everjf'man.. 

: The mountains of the K.onkan, the cradle of Sivaji, form the j 
hnorthern section of the Western Ghdfs.^ They stretch south- o 
rwardsfrom Surat, past Bombay towards the neighbourhood ^ 
sof-Goa. The political geographyrof the Konkan thus bore 
la close resemblance to- -that of Wales; and the chiefs or 
e Rajas of the Konkan maintained a rude independence in 
cthese mountains, like that which was maintained b}' the 
fi’Wefeh. princes against the earl}'" English kings.’ 

2 _ The-father.of Sivaji was a. vassal pf the Sultan of Bijapur J 
fas such he held the tivo fortresses of Joonere and Poona, 

lifor this was that the Rajput Rajas were alw.ay3 suspicious of treachery', 

•; and would not enter gates or walls unless accompanied by the whole of 
’ their retainers. 

;; * The western coast .’of India, as already stated, was divided into 

2 three sections ; — Konkan, Kanaia, and Malabar. 
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about sevenfy miles to the eastTOrd of Bombay. The re- 
gion encloses fertile valleys, but otherwise might be described ‘ 
as a land of precipices and jungles. For an unknottm penod 
it had been the home of chieftains, who were sometimes 
vassals of the Sultan of Bijapur, and sometimes rebels against 
his suzerain t}'. 

5’ Sivaji was bom at Joonere in 1627, and bred in the 
mountains between Joonere and Poona. BTiilst yet a child, 
his father had gone away south into the Mysore countr)- ; 
nominally to conquer territorj- for the Sultan, but practically 
to carve out a Raj for himself amongst the dismembered 
provinces of the Vijayanagar empire. Meanwhile Sivaji 
.'grew up to be a rebel and a freebooter. He was a short , 
itanmy mountaineer, with long arms, quick eyes, and a lithe 
‘.and active frame. He was a mde uncultivated Hindu, 
jcunning and crafty^ beyond his fellows, and fertile in artful 
devices and disguises. He boasted of a Rajput origin ; was 
a ^constant worshipper of Siva and Bhowani';^ and was ' 
especially imbued with' a superstitious reverence for Brah- 
mans.- But in one way the tinge of Rajput blood showed 
itself: Sivaji always treated women with respect, and never 
insulted the religion of his Muhammadan enemies. 

Sivaji was bom with a genius for sovereignty. He was 
endowed with that mysterious instinct which enables some 
ignorant barbarian to convert shepherds or cultivators into 
soldiers, and drill them into submission and obediencel 
He succeeded in forming* the mountaineers of the Konkan 
into loose but organised armies of horsemen ; le\-ying plun- 
der and blackmail on a regular system ; devastating the 
plains during the dry season, but returning at the beginning 
of the rains to their natural fortresses in the hiUs. 

Long before Aurangzeb obtained the throne, and when 
he was 'simply Viceroy of the Ziloghul Dekhan, he hdard. 
of the exploits of Sivaji. ' Indeed the Jlahratta performeti'- 
a feat at this period, a deed of treachery and audacityf.. 
■which rendered him notorious far and wide. The Sult^ 
of Bijapur sent a general against Sivaji at the head of a . 
large army, , Sivaji feigned to be in great trepidation, and 
tendered the most humble offers of service. He in%’eigled 
the Iduhammadan general into’ a private meeting, without 

^ Ehowani was a form of the goddess Diirga, also kcown as ParvaU 
and Kail, who ■was supposed to be the ■wife of Siva, 
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followers on either side, at which he was to do homage as 
a faithful feudatory of Bijdpur, and take the commands of 
the Sultan.i Sivaji went to the appointed spot with a^secref 
weapon. conce aled.itL.his.hand ; a treacherous and murder* 
ous contrivance which reveals the savage instincts of the 
Mahratta. It consisted .of steel blades curled at the points i’ 
to resemble claws ; and the whole was fastened'to the fingers i. 
with rings, and known as tiger’s claws.' * ■ 

The Muhammadan general approached , the Hindu withA 
dignified satisfaction. Before he left Bijapur'he.had boasted t' 
that he would bring the Mahratta rebel frorn his lair, and 
cast him in chains at the foot of the throne. > Sivaji 'fell at “ 
his feet like an abject suppliant The Muhammadan told ^ 
him to rise, and he obeyed tvith every show of humiliation 
and su’omission. At this moment, when the Muhammadan' 
^v•as off his guard, the Mahratta rushed’ at him'-like a tiger,! 
tore him down with the horrible claws, and killed him on 
the spot. 

It is difficult to describe the turmoil which followed. The F 
surrounding jungle seems to have been alive with Mahrattas. 
The Bfjapur army discovered that their general was dead, ^ 
and fled in all directions, whilst the Mahrattas -plundered 
the camp and slaughtered the flying soldiery; 

This' exploit seems to have been after Aurangzeb’s o^vn A 
.heart. It reached his ears at a time when he was planning Z' 
the conquest of BijdpUr, and brooding over the approaching ^ 
struggle with his brothers for the throne of Hindustan. He ^ 
saw that Sivaji might prove a useful ally in the coming 
\\ars, and that in the event of defeat or disaster the moun- 
tains of the Konkan might offer a secure asylum. Accord- 
ingly,' he is said to have forgiven all the aggressions of 
Si,vaji on Moghul territory ; to have ceded, him a certain 
border territory ; and to have come to some sort of treaty 
-or' ^understanding with him. But the Mahratta alliance 
• ■came to nothing. The fratricidal wars were brought to a 
‘'qlo'se without any appeal to Sivaji. Aurangzeb ascended 
the throne of Hindustan, and -for some years Sivaji was 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile Sivaji was engaged in aggressions on Bfjipur. 
The government of Bfjapur was weakened by domestic 

' According to some stories both Sivaji and the Muhammadan general 
were each accompanied by a few followers. 
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troubles, and anxious to mate peace Tnth the refracton- 
Mahratta. At last there appears to have been some kind 
of understanding or compromise. Sivaji was to abstain ! 
from all further depredations on Bijapur, and in return 
was to be left in possession of certain territories and 
fortresses. 

But it was impossible for a restless spirit like Sivaji to 
settle dorm to a quiet life. Having come to terms with 
Bijapur he began to harass the territories of the Moghul. 
He worked so much mischief as to attract the attention of 
Aurangzeb, and at last the Padishah took effectual measures 
for stopping all further depredations. 

Aurangzeb appointed his uncle, Shaista Khan, to be 
; Viceroy of the Moghul Dekhan. He sent his uncle udth a ' 
parge force to capture the fortresses of Sivaji and break up the 
power of the Mahratta. Shaista Khan was accompanied by 
ia Rajput army under Jaswant Singh, of Marr>-ar. Aurangzeb 
had reason to be ver}- suspicious of the Raja of Maru-ar. 
Jaswant Singh had married a daughter of Shah Jehan, and 
might form some plan for -the liberation of his captive 
father-in-law. At any rate it was considered more politic to 
employ Jaswant, Singh in the Dekhan, than to permit him to 
remain in Hindustan, where he might earn' on secret plots 
and intrigues for the restoration of Shah Jehan to the 
throne. 

In 1662 Shaista Khan captured the town and fortress of 
Poona, and made it his . head-quarters during the rains.- 
One night Sivaji penetrated the Moghul camp and suddenly 
attacked the quarters of the Moghul general. Shaista 
Khan escaped with the loss of a finger ; his eldest son was 
slaughtered on the spot. A Mahratta army suddenly fell 
upon the IMoghul camp, and all was uproar and confusion. 

In the end Sivaji stole away v.ith considerable boot}n 

Shaista Khan strongly suspected Jaswant Singh of being 
concerned in this disaster; and there is ever}' reason to- 
believe that there v.'as a secret alliance between the Rajpiit. q 
and the Mahratta. If so, it .was the first sign of that Hindu ' ' 
movement against Aurangzeb which forms a distinguished 
feature of the reign. _ ■. 

Sivaji was soon revenged on the !Moghul for the invasion 
of Shaista Khan. The Moghul port 'of Surat was separated 
from Sivaji’s territories in the Konkan by a tract of hill and 
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jungle inhabited by Bhils, and other mid tribes, under the 
rule of some obscure Raja. Sivaji made an alliance with 
this Raja and marched a Mahratta army through the Bhll 
count!)'. The town of Surat was taken by su^ri.se. Most 
of the inhabitants fled into the country out of sheer terroi 
of the Mahrattas. The Moghul governor of Surat made no 
resistance, but threw himself into the fortress, and sent out 
messengers for succour. 

^Meanwhile the Mahrattas plundered and burnt the houses 
of Surat at their leisure. TTiey attacked the_ English and 
Dutch factories, but both were fortified with . cannon : 
and the European’ merchants in both houses succeeded in 
beating off the brigands. The, Mahrattas arrested all 
the inhabitants they could find in the streets or houses, and 
carried them off as prisoners to Sivaji, who remained in his 
tent outside the town. One Englishman, named Smith, was 
also taken prisoner. He saw Sivaji in his tent ordering 
heads and hands to be chopped off, whenever he suspected 
that the trembling wretches had hidden away their monej 
or jewels in some secret hoard. 

For years aftenvards the name of Sivaji was a terror tc 
Surat. He often • threatened to repeat the pillage, and 
forced large contributions from the inhabitants as the price 
of his forbearance.' He called Surat his treasur}'. He 
annexed the intervening Bhil country on the plea, that he 
could not trust the Bhil' Raja with the key of his 
treasury'. 

About 1665, Shah Jehan died in the palace at Agra, not 
without suspicions of foul play.^ Aurangzeb had been 
suffering from serious sickness, but after his father’s death 
he was .sufficiently recovered to proceed to Kashmir, where 
he recruited his health in the cool air of the mountains. At 
Kashmir he attempted to form a fleet which should rival the 
rlawes of European countries. Two ships were built by 
•.the help of ah Italian, and were launched on the lake ol 
■ Kashmir; but Aurangzeb found that it would be difficult to 
'man them efficiently. No amount of teaching would im- 
part the necessary quickness, nerve, and energy to his own 
su'Djects; and if he engaged the sen'ices of Europeans, they 

^ The question of whether Aurangzeb tms implicated in the death ol 
his father Shah Jehan is treated in the larger History of India, vol. iv. 
chap. vii. 
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might sail away vrith his ships, and he might never see them 
’ again. _ I 

About the same time, Aurangzeb was. threatened by the ; 
Shah of Persia. Shah Abbas the Second was a warlike 
prince, and was suspicious of Aurangzeb’s journey to Kash- 
mir. He thought it portended some design upon Kandahar, 
which. at this time was Persian territory. Aurangzeb sent 
an arnbassador to the Shah, but the envoy was badly re- 
ceived, and publicly insulted. The Shah hated Aurangzeb 
for being a Sunni, and severely condemned him for his 
treatment of his father and brethren.; He scoffed at the 
title which Aurangzeb had assumed of “ Conqueror of the 
■.World”; and. he threatened to march- an anny to Delhi 
/Aurangzeb was in the utmost alarm, when the news suddenly 
arrived that Shah Abbas had died of a quinsy brought on 
by excessive drinking. _ •. 

• Zdeantime Aurangzeb returned to Delhi In 1666 he 
resolved to be avenged on Sivaji for theiplunder of Surat, 
’and. he planned a scheme .for entrapping the “mountain 
r§t” He professed to be an admirer of Sivaji, and publicly ■ 
jpraised his exploits. He declared that.ff the Wahratta 
Jwould enter his sendee, he should be appointed Viceroy of 
tthe Moghul Deldian. Jai Singh of Jaipur was induced to 
believe .that .-Aurangzeb was sincere, and was empowered to 
^ make the offer to Sivaji ; but he was required to leave his 
son at Delhi as a hostage for his good faith in dealing with 
'the hlahralta. ' 

Vanity is a weakness with Orientals. The pride of Sivaji i 
was flattered with tlie offer of the Great hloghuL In the 
reign of Akbar, Rajput princes had been appointed "^^ceroys 
in Kabul and Bengal ; and Sivaji may have asked himself — 
VTiy should not a ilahratta prince be appointed Viceroy 
of Ae Moghul Dekhan? It never crossed the mind of 
Sivaji that possibly he had been deceived ; and he under- 
took the journey to Delhi in the utmost confidence that he, 
would be appointed Wceroy of the Dekhan. But the > 
suspicions of jai Singh were awakened ; he began to fear 
that Aurangzeb meditated some treachery ; ' and, as he had 
pledged his faith to Sivaji, he wrote to his son at Delhi to 
look after the safety of the hlahratta. 

When Sivaji readied Delhi, he soon discovered that he 
had been deluded. Instead of being praised and pelted, j 
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■ he found himself neglected ; and a long time. elapsed before 
he was admitted to an audience. At last a day was fixed, 
and every one about the palace saw that unusual prepara- 
tions were being made to astonish and overawe the Maliratta. 
Aurangzeb usually appeared in Duibar in white attire, deco-, 
rated with a single jewel ; and on such occasions he took 
his seat upon an ordinary throne.^ But on the day that 
Sivaji was to be introduced to his notice, the Padishah' 
entered the hall in a blaze of jewels, and took his seat on 
the peacock throne of Shah Jehah. 

The Amirs arid Rajas were railed off as usual in three 
compartments on three platforms, according to grades. The 
highest was of gold, 'the second of silver, and the third of 
marble.^ Sivaji' was admitted within the golden' rail, but. 
directed to take the'lpwest place on the platform. , He saw 
that he was refused the rank of a Viceroy of the Dekhgn, 
and could hot contain his wrath' and indignation. In spite 
of the pomp arid ceremonial of the' Durbar hall, and the 
barbaric pearls and gold of the Great Moghul, he loudly 
charged the Padishah with breach of faith, called the grandees 
above him cowards and women, and then left the platform 
and stalked out of the palace. 

■ ,:Every looker-on was expecting that Sivaji would be 
arrested .and beheaded on the spot ; but Aurangzeb listened 
to his tirade with perfect tranquillity ; and nothing was to 
be seen upon his countenance except a malignant ^ srhile 
. that . .played upop his jips ■ivhen the Mahratta cha'rged the 
grandees. 'Hvith cowardice.*- He sent one of his ministers to 
tell the, wrathful prince'that’ new comers were never placed 
in ■ the front row ^jthat he had not as yet been invested vrith 
the insignia of Viceroy of the Dekhan ; and that the inves- 
titure would follow in due course, after which he w'ould take 
the rank' of his appointment. • 

' ■ Sivaji feigned to be satisfied, but his eyes were opened 
•to a new peril : he found himself a prisoner;' a guard was 


^ It is reasonable to suppose that Aurangzeb had religious scruples as 
to sitting on the peacock,- throne, seeing that such a figure savoured of 
idolatry, and was a violation of the injunctions of the Koran. 

= It is doubtful whether the platforms rvere of gold, silver, and marble, 
or only the rails. In Jehangir’stime the distinction turned on the colour 
of the rails, the highest grade in the empire being enclosed by a red 
rail. 
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placed over his tent under pretence of protecting him 
against the offended grandees. At this ver}' time it hap- 
pened that the son of Jai Singh was moimtins guard before 
the palace, and he discovered enough to warn die Mahratta 
that there was a plot to murder him. Sivaji had ample 
grounds for believing that it would he dangerous to remain 
longer at Delhi. hat followed is involved in some mrsterv. 
According to the current sion*. Sivaji vras carried outside the 
cin- walls in an empn- fruit basket, and then made his waj- 
to Benares, dis^ised as a religious mendicant. AH that is 
known for certain is, that after many months he reached the 
Konkan in safety'. In September, 1666, the English mer- 
chants in India_ wrote home to the Directors of the East 
India Compand, that if Sivaji had really escaped, Aurangzeb 
would soon know it to his sorrow. 

It has always been a matter of surprise why Aurangzeb 
Sid not’piit Sivaji to death, without aU this plotting and 
■•scheming. 'JLn pla in truth he.ydas afraicLof-amin g unect ion 
gf AheJRajas. Other Hindu princes, besides Tai Singh, had 
become sureties for the penbfmance of Aurangzeb's pro- 
jinises. - It was on this ‘.account that Aurangzeb assumed an 
unmfSed demeanour in the Durbar hall, and plotted in 
secret for the- assassination of Sivaji without exciting the 
suspicions of the Raj^ Fortunately his designs were dis- 
covered by the- son of Jai Singh, and Sivaji escaped the 
frap which had been prepared at Delhi. 

Aurangzeb afterwards sent an imperial force of iluham- 
madans and .Raipiits against Sivaji.’ The Muhammadan 
army vms tmder the command of his eldest son, Shah Alam; 
This prince was destined to pHy a parr in- Wstory'. ’ His 
mother was a- Rajput princess, whom Aurangzel) had liiar- 
ried when very young.- The Rajpiit anri'y was- commanded 

by Jai Singh of Jaipur. - 

■ Aurangzeb gave his son Shah Alam Secret instnictions- fo 
feign a rebellion. The object was' to discover what ofncefs- 
in the imperial army were disaffected towards the Padishah, 
and to induce Sivaji to join tbs "pretended rebels, when he 
would be captured and beheaded. The result showed that 
all the officers, excepting one, wem disaffected towards 
Aurangzeb, and ready to support the rebellion of Shah 
Alam. Jai Singh and the Rajputs -were especially enthu- 
siastic in favour of Shah Alam, for they aU" hated Aurangzeb 
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as a bigoted Sunnf, and were anxious to place the son of a 
Rajput mother on the throne of Hindustan. 

Siyaji,_however,jyas.not_to. be ensnared a second .time. 
His adventures at Delhi had taughfhim to be pretematurally 
suspicious of Aurangzeb. He professed to throw himself 
heart and soul into the cause of Shah Alam, but nothing 
would induce him to join the rebels. He told Shah Alam 
to go on and win the throne of Hindustan ; he himself 
would remain behind and maintain the prince’s cause in the 
Dekhan j and in the event of a failure he would keep an 
asylum open in the Konkan to the .prince and his followers. 

When Shah Alam saw that nothing would move the 
Mahratta from his purpose, he brought the sham rebellion 
to a close. Another imperial army appeared upon the scene 
to protect Shah Alam against the wrath of the officers whont 
he had deceived. The rebels saw that they' had been de- 
luded by Shah Alam ; they saw moreover' that they had 
been separated from each other, and that there was no way 
of escape. All the disaffected soldiers were drafted off to 
different provinces to serve under other generals. All the 
rebel generals were put tq_ death or sent into exile. For 
some years the Rajas of Jaipur and Manvar disappear from 
history; but the Rana of Udaipur • still maintained his 
independence in his secluded territories as in days. of old. 

But Aurangzeb had effected another object, which reveals 
the political craft of the Moghul, From the reign of Akbar 
downwards, the empire had been exposed to rebellion on 
the part of the eldest son of the Padishah. But the cunning 
of Aurangzeb had. rendered such a rebellion .impossible for' 
the future. Henceforth Shah Alam found it impossible to; 
revolt ; neither Muhammadan nor Rajput would trust him 
after his consummate treachery. Indeed, such was the', 
general fear and universal distrust, that the chances of a' 
gpccessful rebellion tvere less during the remainder of the 
.reign of Aurangzeb than at any former period in the history 
of Moghul India. 

- In •1668 an edict tvas issued forbidding any one 
to write the history of the reign of Aurangzeb. The 
reason for this extraordinary prohibition has never been 
explained. Almost, every Moghul sovereign has been 
anxious that his memoirs should be written and preserved 
to posterity; and Timur, Bdber, and Jehangir have left 
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memoirs of their lives, ostensibl}' Trritten by themselves. 
Possibly Aurangzeb was afraid iest current suspicions of his 
being implicated in the death of his father would be recorded 
in the popular histories of his reign. The consequence 
';;has been that the reigrr of Aurangzeb has hitherto been 
litde known to history. The present narrative is based on 
the contemporary memoirs- of hfanouchi the Venetian, and 
a history written from memory many years afterwards by a 
, hlirhanimadan named Khan Khan.^ -- 

For some yearn the attention of Aurangzeb was drawn 
jaway from the Dekhan by the troubled state of the nonh- 
■fwest frontier. . The outlimg province of Kabul was included 
in the iloghul empire, but waS only nominally under Moghul 
rule. The "^Tceroy lived at; Peshawar and rarely, if ever, 
attempted to -go further. About i665 a Moghirl. array was 
collected on the frontier to oppose the Persian invasion; 
and when ail danger was removed by the death of Shah 
Abbas,, the \Tceroy of Kabul led the army through the 
Khaibar Pass and entered the Kabul plain. No enemy v.as 
encountered, and want of supplies - soon compelled the^ 
Moghul governor to . retire towards Peshawar by the way 
he came.- On re-entering . the Khaibar Pass, the whole’ 
force was surroundeq- by Afghans, and literally cut to 
pieces. - The 2iIoghui governor escaped to Peshawar in 
the guise of an Afghan, bat with the loss of ail his troops 
, and treasure. - • v , 

'■ In i 6 j 2 there was a mrsterious outbreak in Kabul.' 
.Shuja, the.second brother of- Aurangzeb, was supposed' to;- 
;have perished in-Ardkan topre twelve years before. This- 
year, however, a- man appeared in Kauui, and declared-; 

. himself .to be the missing Shuja ; and the Afghans accepted 
him-'as.. their Padishah. To this day it is impossible to say 
whether the man was, or v.-as not, Shuja. It .is. certain, 
however, that the 'Viceroy, at Peshawar believed him t 9 bq 
the real Shuja, and refused to interfere between Aurangzeb 
b and his brother. ' • ’ 

The revolt in Kabul created the utmost alarm at Delhi, 
Aurangzeb took the field in person; and for the space of i-.vo 
vears carried on operations against the Afghans, but effected 
nothing decisive. The Iiloghul army was -still harassed by 

- Por prirticulars respecting these authorities, see the huger History cj 
Is'.iia, toL it. port ii. 
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■ the Afghans, and Shuja was still secure in the recesses of 

’ the mountains. ^ ' 

At last treachery was tried. Aurangzeb returned to 
' Delhi, and a new Viceroy was sent to Peshawar, A policy 
- of conciliation was adopted; The. new Viceroy began to 

■ ingratiate himself with the Afghan chiefs, treated them as' 

■ his friends, abolished imposts, and attended Afghan 'feasts 
without armed followers. At last he gave a grand entertain- 
ment at Peshawar .to celebrate the circumcision of his'eldest 
son. All the Afghan chiefs were invited, and a lafge number 
attended without fear or suspicion. There were horse ra'des, 
animal combats, wrestlings, and exhibitions of- all hinds. 
The whole wound up ivith a banquet in a tented pavilion' 
set up in the public square. In the midst of the' banquet 
the Viceroy left the pavilion under ji'retence of having' cut 
his hand. Immediately afterwards- voliejs, oF mii-shetry' 
were poured into the pavilion from the surrounding houses. 
The air was filled rdth cries of ’ tfeachei}' arid murder.- 
There nas no way of escape for the frightened guests, .for 
gll the avenues were guarded with arm^d men. How many 
were - slaughtered, how many escaped, 'can- never be told., 

' The massacre spread weeping and wading througholit Kdbul. 

■ The. Afghan nation was 'paraly.sed with terror and sorrow.' 
; The man calling himself- SHuja fled hway from the, scene 
i and wa.s heard of no more. .> 

■ _ Meanwhile Sivaji the Mahratta was renewing hi.s depreda- 
^ bo'ns in the Dek'ban. 'AH treaties or agfe'cments'we're’violated 
• of ignored. I''-' ■ ^ -p'-- terfitorieg of-the Sultan' 

1 . of Bij apur and ■ ■ ‘ - He organised a regular 

i system ^Ttlackmaiij’ knoivn for more than a ten Wry after-' 
: wards /-as the' Mahratta chout. It amounted 'to' a fonr'th 
; parfof the revenue of the'-land. , So long as the 'chout was 
; paid, the'Mahrattas abstained from all robberies and devas-. 
i tations p-biit if the chout .was withheld, the ;M'ah'ratta's pillaged ' 

: the country Ss before; ‘ ' ' 

The career of Sivaji at this period reveals -’the continued 
: decav of the Muhammadan powers . in ’-India. The Sultan 
i' of Bijipur was compelled ' to recognise Sivaji as the inde- 
^ pendent sovereign of the’-Konkan; and in 1674 Sivaji was 
; -installed as Mahtiraja with great pomp and ceremony, which 
have been duly described by English ambassadors from 
Bombay wiio were present on riie occasion. 
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In 1677 Sivaji conducted an army of Mahratta horse in a 
south-easterly direction through the kingdom of Golkonda, 

. and invaded the eastern Peninsula. On this occasion he 
passed the. neighbourhood of Madras, and was duly propi- 
tiated with cordials and medicines by the English merchants 
of Fort St. George. Uhimately he conquered a kingdom of 
an unknotra exmnt in the country known as the Lower 
Carnatic, in the eastern Peninsula. This Mahfatta empire 
in the Carnatic was represented down to modern times by 
the Raj of.Tanjore.^ , • 

Sivaji .died about 16S0, having maintained his indepen- 
dence till his death. During the last two or three years of his 
life, the Moghul army of the Dekhan operated against him 
under the command of Shah Alam, but .nothing was done 
worthy of note. Sivaji occasionally made extensive raids 
with his jMahratta horse, and carried off convoys of treasures 
jUnd supplies, arid escaped back safely to his hill fortresses. 
The . Moghul generals did not care to climb the Western 
^GJiafs, nor, to' penetrate the dangerous defiles ; nor indeed 
did "they want, to bring the wars of the Dekhan to a close.. 
So long as the wark lasted the hfoghul commanders' made 
large emoluments' by keeping small forces in the field whilst 
,.drawing.the,p'ky. for large numbers. At the same timeAhey 
'"found no difficulty in squeezing presents and supplies out, of 
.the Sultans, of Bfjapur and Golkonda, who were especially 
j anxious 'to .siyd "their kingdoms from invasion by propitiating 
the officers of ihej Great i’loghul. ■ 

■Alfout; ‘.this period,' and probably ever since the massacre 
^ o.f thq'.Afg'^ans at Peshawar, Aurangzeb had be'en bent upon, 
realising the great dream of his life — the destruction of idolatry 
throughout India, and the establishment of .the "religion of 
the Kotan from the Iridu's to the Ganges, ahd from the Indian 
Ocean to "the Ray of Bengal. ' ' " ' 

1 The'old empire pFRamata corresponded more or less to the Mysore ! 
country, the- territory ’occupied by the Kanarese-speaking people. The 1 
area of the empire hds- often thajiged, whilst that o£ . tfie , language 
has remained the tame. Jn -the, seventeenth century the empire had 
dwindled into a petty’ Kaj, and then 'disapp'eaked from history-. The 
name, however, has been presen.-ed to our own timK. The whole of 
the Peninsula, or India south of "the Kistna, has been dhided between 
what is known in modern orthography as the Upper and Lower Car- 
natics ; the Upper Carnatic comprising the western table-land, whilst 
the Lower Carnatic comprises the eastern plain. 
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The policy of Aurangzeb -was directly opposed to that of 
i Akbar. Instead of raising the Rajput princes to rank and 
T influence, he sought to degrade them. Instead of permitting 
' the followers of other religions to worship God their own way, 
c he sought to force them into becoming Muhamnfadans. 

Is In the first instance Aurangzeb confined his operations to 
[' bis own dominions. He began by destrOjing idols and 
:: pagodas within his o-mi territories, and building up mosques 
;■ in their room. He burnt down a great pagoda .hear Delhi. 

He converted a magnificent templeatMathura'intoamosque. 
■; He drove religious mendicants of ever)' idolatrous sect .out 
~i of Hindustan. He ordered the Viceroys of provinces to 
: carry on the same work throughout the empire, in Bengal 
; and the Dekhan as well as in Hindustan. At the same time 
1 he prohibited the celebration of Hindu festivals. ’ He re- 
; quired all Hindu servants of the Moghul government to 
; become Muhammadans under pain of losing their appoinf- 
: ments. He imposed the Jezya, or poll-tax on infiddls, on 
I all of his subjects who refused to become Muhammadans. 
; Even English and Dutch residents in India were subjected to 
: the same obnoxious impost ; but they p^em ,fo have escaped 
•. payment by tendering presents to the Viceroy of .the 'pro- 
r vince in which they had established their. respective factories. 
! . It, is. .difficult to ascertain the nature and extent of th'e 
I -resistance!, which the Hindus offered ' tp- these innovations. 

: .It. is certain that bands. of fanatics more tKah ! once rose in 
rebellion. On one occasion there was ‘.a, dangerous rising 
.near Delhi; which threatened the destruction of Aurangzeb 
as the enemy of gods and Brahmans. But -Hindu fanatics, 
-'however numerous, could not withstand the Mftghuls. 
Mqbs. of Hindus crowded the streets of Delhi between the 
paffi'ce and. the mosque,' and. clamoured to Aurangzeb to 
abolish the Jezya; but they were trampled down and scat- 
tered by the elephants of the Padishah, and fled 'in terror 
i and dismay. ' At last the Hindus seem to have submitted to 
" their fat& in-sullen resignation. if the gods themselves could 
■ not prevent the .destruction of i^pls and pagodas, why should 
their worshipjsers sacrifice their"nrves and families by refusing 
to pay Jezya ? . ■ . 

Aurangzeb next attempted to. introduce the same perse- 
. curing measures into Rajputaiia; and for a while he seemed 
to carr)' his point. Jai Singh of Jaipur was dead ; he is said 
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to have been poisoned after the sham rebellion of Shah 
'7 Alam. There was no one to succeed him, for his eldest son 
■was’ still kept as a hostage at Delhi. Accordingly Jaipur was 
,f compelled to submit, and the officers of the Moghul collected 
Jezya in Jaipur territor}h, 

■ ; !Marwar (Jodhpore) was at first prepared for resistance. 
^ Jaswant Singh was dead, but his widow, a daughter of Shah 
Jehan, refused to permit the collection of Jezya. The 
• Moghuls threatened to invade Marwar, and the heart of 
the princess failed her ; and she compounded with Aurang- 
zeb by ceding a frontier district in lieu of Jezya. 
s The Raiia of Udaipur had been left alone for a number 
of years, and seems to have recovered strength. The 
‘demands of Aurangzeb fell upon him like a thunderbolt ; 
indeed they were so arrogant that it was impossible he could 
icomply. He was to allow' cows to be slaughtered in his 
i territories ; pagodas to be demolished; justice to be ad- 
ministered according to the Koran ; and the collection of 
Jezya fronj all his subjects who refused to become Muham- 
•y madans. Possibly the first three demands were only made 
in order to bully .the Rana into permitting the collection oi 
Jezj'a ; as it was, all four were refused, 
ed The military operations w'hich followed are very' suggestive, 
It was the old story of hloghuls against Greeks ; the hordes 
of High Asia against the Hellas of India. The Rana and 
his subjects abandoned the plains and took refuge in the 
Arawilh mountains. Three armies of the Moghul encamped 
- at three different points under the command of three sons 
of Aurangzeb, —fShah Alam,2Azam Shah, andjAkbar. Not 
one, however, would venture to enter the dangerous defiles, 
Aurangzeb stayed at Ajmir with a small force awaiting the 
surrender of the Rana. Tn this manner the Moghul armies 
wasted their strength, energies, and resources before these 
natural fastnesses ; and months -md years passed away, -whilst 
r the submission of the Rana was as far off as ever, 
m At this juncture Aurangzeb was aroused by the tidings 
u that his third son Akbar had broken out in rebellion, and 
^ :was already on the march to Ajmfr. The dowager Rdnf ol 
I Marwar was at the bottom of the mischief; she had re- 
ipented of her compromise vrith, the Moghul, and sent fifQ 
i thousand Rajputs to enable Akbar to rebel against his 
.’father At first -Aurangzeb could not believe the story: 
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but the same news reached him from other quarters, and he 
was at Ills wits’ end. At last he sent a forged letter addressed * 
to Akbar ; but the messenger was to allow himself to be 
taken prisoner, and the letter was to fall into the hands of 
the general of the Rajputs in the rebel army. 

The artifice was successful. The forged letter was captured 1 
and read by the Rajpfit general. It told him that Aurangzeb J 
and Akbar were in collusion, and that their only objecrwas j 
to destroy the fifty thousand Rajputs. The Rajput general 
remembered the sham rebellion of Shah Alani, and naturally 
thought that Akbar was playing the same .game. At night 
he deserted Akbar with the whole of the Rajput amiy, and 
hurried back with all haste to the city of Jodhpore. • Iii 
the morning Akbar saw that all was lost, and fled for his 
life. After a variety of adventures he found a refuge in the ' 
Mahratta country.^ ■ ' , ■ ' 

Aurangzeb was thus compelled to abandon his religious ] 
wars in Rajpiitana, and to pursue Akbar into the Mahratta i 
countr}’, until by force or craft, he could secure the person 
.'of • his rebel son, and place him in safe' custody. The f 
•humiliation of Aurangzeb must have been e.xtreme, but there j 
was no remedy. The shame of the retreat from Rajputana 
was partly veiled by a report that the Rana had sued for 
terms; but -there was no disguising the fact' that the -Rana 
had successfully held out 'against the 'Mogliul ; and that 
Aurangzeb was compelled to leave the Rajputs to worship 
their gods' in peace, and to engage in other wars against the 
Mahfattas of ithe Kohkan. . . 

Aurangzeb concealed' his disgrace from the public eye by S 
a show of pomp and’magnificence, which '.rvas remembered ? 
■for generations • aftWwards.- The progress of the Moghul' 
army from Hindustan to'the Dekhan resembled that of the 
Persian army under Xerxes. • The cavalcade moved in three 
divisions, and the order xif march may be gathered from the 
following outline. • '• 

A body of. pioneers walked in front with spades and hods ( 
to clear the way. Then followed a vanguard of cannon, r 
elephants loaded with treasures, carts laden with records 
and account books, camels carrying drinking water from 
the Ganges, provisions in abundance, cooks by hundreds, 

t The details of the Rajput 'war and Akbar’s rebellion and {light are 
told at length in the larger History of Itsdta, vol. iv. pan ii. 
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"R-ardrobes of dresses and decorations, and large masses of 
horsemen. 

The approach of the Padishah was heralded by the 
appearance of smoking cauldrohs of incense, which were 
carried on the backs of camels. Aurangzeb was ne.xt seen 
on an elephant, or on horseback, or in a rich palanquin. 
On either side were the imperial" guards on horseback. After 
him came the ladies of the zenana on elephants with veiled 
howdahs. They were followed by docks of other women 
and eunuchs on horseback, and numerous cannon drawn on 
wooden rafts. 

The dinsion in the rear comprised a -motley host of 
infantry, camp-followers, sutlers, and ser%'ants, rvith spare 
horses, tents and baggage. 

Aurangzeb continued in camp for the remainder of his 
reign. From the day of his retreat from Raj piitana, about 
■ i6^, until the day of his death in 1707, a period of twent}'- 
five 3'-ear3, he never returned to Delhi. He was warned by 
the fate of Shah Jehan, never tn leave Kis army and live in 
a cit}*. He was warned by the- rebellion of his son Akbar 
.never to trust any of his sons-nrth a force 'superior to his 
own. Henceforth he spent his days in camp, wandering to 
and fro like his Tartar ancestors in the steppes of Asia. 

The details of the protracted wars of Aurangzeb would 
be distasteful to general readers. They furnish studies of 
character, but tell little of histor}*, and still less of policy. 
Aurangzeb had a genius for treacher}- and intrigue ; at the 
same time he had been zealous to root out all idolatry' and 
establish the Koran as the religion of India. • It is hard - to 
reconcile such contradictions. Meanwhile none who knew 
him would trust his word. ' He tried to cajole .-^kbar by 
vows and promises; but the son refused to believe his 
father’s oaths. The prince knew that if he surrendered 
himself to Aurangzeb he would be a prisoner for life, and 
perhaps might be blinded or poisoned.^ In the end he- 
escaped to Persia, where he died and was forgotten. 

.Aurangzeb made no head against the Mahrattas. He 
was baffled by' an enemy,- whose light horse scoured the 

^ This had been the unhappy fate of an elder brother, who had been 
induced to go over to Shah Shnja at the banning of the reign, and 
then had surrendered to •-t.urangzeb. He perished miserably in the 
iortress of Gwalior. ' 
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open countrj- for plunder, and then escaped to defiles and 
fastnesses v.-bere no one dared to follow them. Sivaji had 
been succeeded on the throne of the Konhan by a. son 
named Sambhaji. After some yews Sambhyi •was„be- 
,tTayedJ:,o_Aurangzeb, and put to a barbarous death. But 
peace was as far off as ever. The Moghuls could not 
conquer the Mahrattas, and would not comply with their 
demands for chout ; and thus the Moghul array continued 
to carry on desultoiy wars throughout the remainder of the 
reign. • 

Between 1686 and 1689 Aurangzeb conquered yhe Sul- 
tans of Bfj^piir and Golkonda, and thereby converted their 
kingdoms into a hluhammadan province. The early Vice- - 
roys were called Nawabsand Subahdars, but later on were 
known as" the Nizams of. the Dekhan, haying their capital 
at Hyderabad. The conquest is memorable, because it; 
brought the Moghuls into the, Peninsula, and into -close’ 
relations with the English at -Madras. Otherwise the acqui- 
sition effected no change in the Moghul empire.* 

■ Aurangzeb was a very old man when be died in 1707, 
but there is Some, doubt as to his actual age. His life 
closed in weakness and disaster. ffis_jntoleratice in mat-' 
ters_of-religion had Jrrought the Moghul empire to the 
verge oL ruin. Had he followed the policy of his ancestor 

• Akbar,,he might have extended his sovereignty over all the 
. Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula. But he had evoked a 
•.natioqal spirit of resistance which he could not subdue; 

I and when his years were ended, the Moghul suzerainty 

• had’lost its hold on Rajput and Mahratta. 

From a Muhammadan and Sunni point of view, Aurang- 
’ zeb.was a.great and good sovereign. He was zealous for 
; the religion of the prophet,- and a devoted follower 
■ of the- Koran. He had no political S3'mpathies for the 
j Hindus ; on . the contrarj-, he was violently hostile towards 
them ; and after he was firmly established on the throne 
he was consistent in the pursuit of this policj-. There is 

• reason -to .believe that, before he engaged in the unhappy 
war in Rajpfitana, his administration was far superior to 
that of any of his predecessors, excepting possibly Akbar. 
He reserved to himself the sole right of passing capitalj 

* Notices of the local history, so far as it affected the EnjlUh at 
Madras, will be found set forth in the next chapter. 
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sentences, and he took care that his orders were implicit!}' 
obeyed. Eveiy day he received and studied the reports ; 
which he received from the Wakiahnawis, or court tvriters, as 
to what was going on in different parts of his dominions ; 
and by these means he often acquired information which 
enabled him to check the corruption or oppression of the 
Viceroys of pro\'inces. 

One instance will suffice. Amongst other abuses a 
strange practice had grown up in preceding reigns of per- 
mitting Hindus to acquire . religious merit by ransoming 
condemned criminals. On one occasion some Banians had 
offered large sums to the Nawab of Surat for the release 
of certain professed stranglers, known as Thugs. But the 
arrest of the Thugs had reached the ears of Aurangzeb, 
and his orders were paramount .The Thugs were con- 
demned to be hung in the jungle. The Banians accom- 
panied them to the place of execution, and gave them to- 
bacco and sweetmeats on the way. • The hardened wretches 
knew their fate, but walked along as gaily as if going to i 
a wedding. They were hung .up by the left hand, their ^ 
legs were cut off, and, they were. left to -bleed to death in j 
lingering agony. * • 
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CHAPTER VIL 


MOGHUL EMPIRE; CIVILIZATION. 

A.D, 1600 TO 1720. 

The history of the reigns of Moghul sovereigns throws but 
little light upon the condition of the people. It bVings out' ' 
the individuality of successive monarchs ; it familiarises the, < 
reader -^vith court'life in’cities and camps; and it tells thee 
story of intrigues, plots and treacheries. 'But it reveals little J 
or nothing of the state of civilization which prevailed in J 
India during th’e' palmy days'of Moghul rule. 1 

This lack of information is calculated to convey false j 
ideas as regards the happinegs or otherwise of the people, c 
The character of the administration is confounded with I 
that of the reigning sovereign''; and if the Padishah is self- J 
willed, self-indulgent, and: vicious, like Jehangfr or Shah 
Jehan, the conclusion is drawn that the administration is 
.equally selfish and tyrannical, and regardless of the welfare 
of the masses, ' But this inference would be fallacious. The 
Padishah was certainly a despot ; his will was law ; and his 
influence was great for good or eril. The local Viceroys, 
especially during' the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jehan, 
may have been corrupt and grasping to the last degree. 
But the Moghul administration was not the handiwork of 
individuals or generations ; it was the growth of centuries, 
kneaded into shape by the experience of ages, hedged 
around by cliecks ,which are not always visible to the 
historian, and controlled by the latent force of custom, 
habit, and public opinion, to which the most despotic princes 
and governors are occasionally compelled to bow. 

']^e__first.„elemcnt „of civilization_is_free and easy com- 
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niTOjc^on •; and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
centurj’- this v/as b)' no means wanting in India. Tne 
roads and postal arrangements which prevailed throughout 
the Moghul empire during the reigns of Shah Jehan and 
Aurangzebj were quite as advanced, if not more so, than 
those .of France during the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
or those of England under Oliver Cromwell and Charles 
the Second. MTiether they were - iloghul institutions of 
Tartar origin, or whether they were inherited from the great 
Hindu sovereigns of antiqui^, such as Asoka or SfMditya, may 
be open to question ; but the fact of the superiority of the 
means of communication throughout the iloghul empire 
in the seventeenth century, remains the. same. 

The most famous road in India was that running from 
Lahore tlurough Delhi to Agra, thus uniting- the three great 
capitals of the iloghul empire. It was shaded m'th trees 
on either side, v.’hich are said to have been planted by every 
famous sovereign in turn — jMoghul, Afghan, and Hindu. . It 
was a continuation of the land route from Ispahan to Lahore, 
p/d Kandahar, Klabul, and Atok, which was open to 
merchants of aU countries in the middle of the- seventeenth 
centuT)’. Since then it has been closed against travellers 
generally, or at any rate against European travellers. 

Agra was thus the centre of the road system in India. 
On the north-west it was connected with Delhi, Lahore, 
Kabul, and Ispahan. On the south-east it ran. through 
Allahabad, Benares, Patna and ‘Dacca, and thus brought 
Agra into easy communication with Bibar. and Bengal.-. On 
.the south it was connected with the Dekhan -by a road 
which ran. to Golkonda,-near the modem Hyderabad, , tv'd 
Burhanpur and Deoghur. ■ ■ /A-C ' - 1' ,> 

Siuat, the Moghul port at the mouth of^Tapti, was. an 
emporium of trade, and ano.ther centre of the road systeni. 
It was connected with Agra by two lines of road;. 
running near the coast, v/d Baroche, Baroda, and weafem' 
Rajputana;- the other mijning more into the interior, zw 
Burhanpur, Sironj and Gwalior. . • 

These lines of route were not me.talled-r.oadsJike those 
of modem times. Tjr^^ereJli.ttleJjetterjh.amr^^^ 
ways, often running through ..jungles,_..or_,oyer,_rii-ers-and 
mountains^' They were often so uneven that waggons were 
bnIy~Eept from overturning by two ropes thrown aaoss 
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: each waggon, and held tight by two men walking oi 
, either side. 

i Natives generally travelled in a light coach with two seats 

■ which was drawn by two oxen. Tavernier travelled in thi 
‘ way through the greater part of India. He carried hi 

■ cloak, bag, mattress, and quilt on the spare seat ; and i 
- short supply of provisions and small vessel of wine in’ ! 

box under the coach. Some travellers' rode on oxen ; bu 
: in that case it was necessary to see that their horns were no 

■ more than a foot long ; for if the beast was stung by flies 

he was apt to toss his horns back and gore the stomach o 
the rider. . : . 

But if the roads of Moghul India were as good as thosi 

of France and Englar^. V'* ’ ^-^5 jn 

finij^3;[_inferipr. ' The . • . . ^ is in 'thi 

seventeenth century is duly extolled by Lord Macaulay 
But in ■ Moghul India there were no hotels properly s( 
called ; nothing but caravanserais and serais. Caravanseraii 
were large 'commodious buildings constructed out of charii; 
or ostentation, or for the protection of caravans agains 
tefiactory •'Rajas. Here travellers found accommodatior 
and shelter, but were obliged to procure all necessaries ftoti 
■'the neighbouring bazar. Serais were mere enclosures, it 
which some fifty or sixty huts of mud and straw were sur 
rounded byi a fence or wall. There rvere men and women a 
, these places, who sold flour, rice, butter, and herbs ; anc 
they-' also made it their ’business to bake bread, and boi 
•rice.' If there happened to be a Muhammadan at a serai 
'be would go to a neighbouring town and buy a piece 0 
’’mutton or' a fowl for a European traveller; but no flesl 
meat of any kind was procurable from the Hindus. Th( 
•people who 's’old bread and boiled rice always cleansed £ 
. .hut fo.f the traveller to sleep in ; and put in a little bedsteac 
y'er charpoy,’ on which- the ' traveller laid his mattress anc 
quilt. 

But travelling always had its inconveniences and dangers 
In the hot weather the caravanserais were like ovens ; in th( 
winter nights they were often bitterly cold ; whilst the smel 
of beasts and their drivers and the biting of ants and mus 
quitoes were often intolerable. Sometimes the traveller mei 
a caravan of several thousands of oxen, carrying grain oi 
salt ; and if the way was narrow he might be detained twe 
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to her, but if so he was doomed. She soon had the noose 
round his throat, and either strangled him on the spot, 
or stunned him until- her comrades came up and finished the 
work of murder. 

•_ Native grandees travelled in rich palanquins, lined with 
silk or velvet, and covered with scarlet or cloth-of-gold 
Sometimes they were accompanied by. their wives and 
families, and attended by a. large retinue of soldiers and 
servants, with led horses, elephants, and banners. Some- 
times a Muhammadan der%dsh travelled in great state in 
like manner, surrounded by a crowd of disciples and 
followers. 


II 


Further south, outside the Moghul frontiers, a traveller 
might meet a famous Hindu saint or Guru, mounted on an 
elephant, or carried in a palanquin, surrounded by a host 
of religious mendicants. Sometimes a traveller met a pair 
of idols, male and female, going in' grand procession on a 
pilgrimage to Ramisseram, or some other holy place, accom- 
panied by Brahmans and dancing-girls, music and banners, 
and a nondescript gathering of worshippers of both sexes 
and all ages. 

Travelling amongst the. Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula A 
was more difficult than in Moghul India. In. the Peninsula P' 
there were no roads at. ah, and all travelling was performed 
in palanquins, not 'only in the seventeenth centurj’, but 
throughout the eighteenth, and during many years of the 
nineteenth. The palanquin-bearers of the Peninsula- were 
generally strong men from the Telinga country, and they ■ 
went at a faster, rate than in any other part of India. 

..The carrying trade of India was monopolised by a here- ^ 
ditaiy caste of oxen-drivers, known as Manaris and Brinjarries. 
Their caravans are described by Tavernier as consisting some- 
times of oxen, and sometimes of waggons. They were to be ^ 
found .in all parts of India, from Comorin to Surat and 
Agra. They were a nomad race, dwelling in tents mth 
.their wives and- families, and going about with their oxen 
and cattle, whom they loved like their own children. 

The Manaris were divided into four tribes, each com- F 
prising about a hundred thousand souls, and each distin- tr 
guished from the other three by a particular caste mark on ^ 
their foreheads. Each tribe was devoted to the carriage of 
one or other of the four chief commodities of India, 
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namelj', c om, rice, millet, and salt : it carried its own par- 
° ticular commodity to the place Tv-here it was most wanted, 
but' never dealt with the other three articles, nor followed 
any other avocation whatever. A caravan of oxen consisted 
of several thousand of those animals loaded on the back 

• with the same commodity. A caravan of waggons consisted 
of one or two hundred large carts, each drawn by ten 
or-twelve oxen, and attended by four soldiers, as already 
stated, to prevent it from being overturned. — 

an ^ ’Every caravan had its own chief, who affected as much 
. state as a Raja, and wore a necklace of pearls. If the cara- 
van of com met the caravan of salt, there were fierce quarrels 
as to who should give way, which often ended in tumult 
and bloodshed. Aurangzeb is said to have attempted a 
reconciliation between the two, but it does not appear 
whether it was successful. 

I • The women of- the Manaris wore calico petticoats folded 
1 Several times from their waists downwards ; and they tattpoec 
the upper parts of their-bodies with flowers. - They painter 
’ these punctures in various colours made from the juice o 
grapes, so that their skin appeared to be made of flowers, 
ip - Every caravan had its priests and idoL Every morning 
whilst- the men were loading- their oxen, and- the womej 
' were folding the tents, the priests set up a serpent i 
1 wreaths on a perch six or seven feet high in' the most cor 
■ "'v'enient part of the camp. Then all the people’ proceede 
.in -files to worship this serpent, and the women walked thre 

• times round it After the ceremony the priests--tobk-cbatc 

-of the idoL and placed it on an o.x which was-set apart-fi 
the purpose ; and the caravan set out on its. daily journey’' 
some new camping-ground. • 

posts The foot-p ost in Indiajyas .another peculiar i nstitu tio 
iia. - Old travellers in India, from Roe downwards,-! inake fi 
quent mention of this foot-post The several news-write 
or IVakiahna-ivis, sent their reports to the Padishah from t 
several cities of the empire by these runners. On eve 
road, at an interval of six miles there -was a kind of hut 
post-ofice. Every runner that came up threw his letters 
the floor of this hut, as it -was a bad omen to give them ir 
a man’s hand. The runner appointed to go to the n( 
stage picked "up the letters, and set oti at full speed, 
night he was guided by the trees on either side of the roa 
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J and where there were no trees, heaps of stones were set 

• up at every five hundred paces, and kept whitewashed by ’ 
- the inhabitants of the nearest village. The result was that 

: the foot-post was smfter than a horseman ; for at night the 

■ horseman was obliged to go slowly with a man carrying a 

• torch on either side, whilst the foot-post ran on undeterred 
by darkness or storm. 

The administration of justice was much the same through- j 
out the Moghul empire. It had been rather loose during t 
the reigns of Jehanglr and Shah Jehan, but had been kept j 
under strict supervision by Aurangzeb. Everj' town had a 5 
Nawab or governor, who administered all civjl justice, but ; 
left criminal cases to the Kotwal.* The Nawab was assisted 
by a Kazf, who was supposed to be learned in Muhammadan 
law ; and there was always a Mullah or Mufti, who superin- 
tended all matters pertaining to the Muhammadan religion. 

The Nawab generally rendered speedy justice. If a man « 
sued another for a debt, he had either to show an obligation, '• 
or produce two witnesses, or take an oath. If he was a j 
Christian he swore on the Gospels ; if a Muhammadan he ■ 
swore on the Koran ; and if a- Hindu he swore on the Cow. 
Many Hindus, however, preferred to lose their cause rather 
than swear, as .they had a. strong aversion to. such a 
ceremony. ■ 

The Nawab left all criminal affairs to the Kotwal. This ! 
was the most important official ne.xt to the Nawab. The ' 
, Kotwal discharged the functions of magistrate and judge, 1 

■ and was also head of the police and superintendent of the , 
prisonl 'iHe ordered criminals to be whipped or cudgelled 
-in his presence, either in his own house or at the place 
.where the crime had been committed. He went abroad on 
.hotrseback, attended by several officers on foot; some 
carrying. batons 'and great whips; others carrjnng lances, 
s.words,- targets,' and iron maces ; but every man had a 

.dagger’ at his side. At night he paraded the streets, and 
set guards at different places ; and any man found abroad 

1 There U .’iome confusion in the use* of Moghul titles. The Viceroy 
of a province was commonly known as a Subahdar, The Governor of 
a town or district was properly a Nawab ; and such a Nawab was in 
general subordinate to the Subahdar of the province. Sometimes the 
Foujdar assumed the title of Nawab, and the Nawab assumed the tiiic 
of Subahdar. » 
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in the streets was committed to prison, and rarely released 
^ without being whipped or bastinadoed.' ■ " 

"WTiilst the Kotwal maintained peace and order in the 
s. town, an officer knoft-n as the Foujdar oinjed out the same 
(duties in the surrounding country’. -IFoujda'r exercised 
jthe same authority in the district that'idib Kotwal exercised 
fin the town. - ■ 

. r 

if Dr. Fryer, a surgeon in the ser\7ce of the East India 
Company, travelled in India betvreeJr 1673 and i68r, and 
has left some graphic descriptions op India at a time when 
Sivaji was harassing the Dekhan,. and Aurangzeb was 
preparing for his persecuting wars ih Kajputana. 

Dr. Fryer went in the first instance to Masulipatara, a ] 
port on the coast of Coromandel, near the mouth of the 
river Kistna. It was an emporium of trade on the coast of 
Coromandel, just as Surat was an emporium on the coast of 
Malabar. But Surat belonged to the Great Moghul, while 
Alasulipatam belonged to the Sultan of Golkonda, who had 
not as yet been conquered.by Aurangzeb. 

; Masulipatara was a favourable tt-pe of a Muhammadan 
city in India. The principal streets were broad, and the 
buildings good. The better sort of houses were built of 
wood and plaster, harag balconies rrith latticed windows, 
and a stately gateway below leading into a square court 
with a tank in the middle, and a terrace walk all round it. 
The poorer sort of houses were mere huts, like thatched 
beehives, walled round with mud. 

The Muhammadans at Masulipatam kept a strict hold on 
i- the Hindus, entrusting them with no place of importance, 
but treating them as mechanics and ser^fing-men. The 
richer sort lived in great splendour, priding themselves upon 
ha\fing a numerous retinue and handsome followers. Th^' 
were grave and haughty, taking great delight in sitting 
cross-legged on chairs at their doors, and smoking their 
hookahs with much pomp and circumstance. They clois- 
tered up their women from the eyes of all men. Some- 
times a woman went abroad in a palanquin, but she was 
always closely veiled, and it would have been death for 
any man to attempt to see her face. 

The Hindus_had„no_such_strictness. The Hindu women 
went abroad in the open air, adorned with chains and ear- 
rings, jewels in their noses, and (golden rings on their toes. 
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The people celebrated their festivals, and especially their 
■weddings, with much show and splendour. They were 
i commonly performed at night with the noise of drums, 
trumpets, and fifes. The poorest Hindu, e.vcept amongst 
r. artificers and low-caste men, had a week’s jollify at his 
marriage ; going about in a palanquin, attended by guards 
carrying swords, targets, and javelins, whilst others bore 
j ensigns denoting the honour of their caste. But if any 
;; low-caste man attempted the like, he was dragged back to 
ir, his quarters by the hair of his head. 

; , The administration of justice at Masulipatam was barbarous 

in comparison with that in the Moghul’s territories. Capital 
- sentences were carried out immediately after conviction, and 
the offender was either dismembered or impaled. In cases 
I of murder the itearest kinsman of the murdered person was 
required to prosecute the offender and to execute him. He 
Z: began to cut the murderer to pieces, and then the rabble 
> rushed in and finished him. 

Dr. Fryer sailed from Masulipatam to Madras, about three 
hundred miles to the south. In i639j^ Englishhad-bought 
a stripjof-coast JerritoiyJ'rom one .of the-Jiindu JRajas of 
g the Peninsula. It was only si.x miles long and one mile 
inland, but it is famous as being the first territorial posses- 
4 Sion .\yhich the English acquired in India. Here they built 
il a factory, and raised a wall round it mounted with cannon, 
4 >and gave it the name of Fort St. George. In a few years 
frvo towns had grown up in the neighbourhood outside the 
j. wall. The one was occupied by Armenians and other foreign 
4., merchants, who were glad to live under the protection of the 
"piEnglish. The other was a larger village or town of weavers 
.^.^a-nd other artisans who were mostly in the employ of the Eng- 
yjj'ish merchants. None but Europeans lived in the fort, which] 
known as White town ; whilst the Armenian and native! 
44 iuarters went by the general name of Black town.^ _ The- 
j^vhole settlement was knoum as jMadras, but the origin of 
kj/his name is unknown. 

44 Some years aftem-ards the Sultan of Golkonda pushed 
Vj.ais conquests southward into the Peninsula. The Hindu 
^'Raja, who sold the land to the English, fied away to the west- 
.ivard and disappears from hisfor)'. The generals of the 
44 Sultan tried to capture Madras, but were baffled by the 
44 inm of Fort St. George. The English, however, agreed to pay 
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the Sultan the same rent ivhich they had previously paid the 
Raja, namely, twelve hundred pagodas per annum, or about 
five hundred pounds sterling. 

The generals of the Sultan captured the neighbourinj 
Portuguese settlement at St. Thome, and carried off the : 
guns from the fortifications. The Portuguese fled to Fo« 
Sl George, and were welcomed by the English, as adding 
to the strength and securit)' of their-settlement. About this 
time a French fleet appeared off the coast and took pos- 
session of St Thome. These h’ttle wars are forgotten now, 
but created no little excitement when Fryer visited the 
place. 

Fr3'er was paddled over the surf at Madras by one of the 
same kind of native boats that are still in use. It was no: ' 
fastened by nails, which would have been viTenched out by 
the surf ; but the timbers were sewn or tied together tn’tii 
strings. These strings ydelded to the surf, and passengen 
were .carried in safety, but the boats were apt to take in 
a good deal of water. 

Fryer landed in wet clothes, but the beach was so scorch- 
ing hot that he hurried on to the tonm. Fort. St George 
presented an imposing front to the sea. It was oblong, ; 
about four hundred yards iw length ’ from north to south, ] 
and one hundred yards in depth from east to west At 
each corner of the walls was a bastion mounted uath 
guns, and the banner of St George waved bravely over, the 
whole. The streets inside were neat and clean. There . 
.were about fifty houses, not vety- lofty, because it was k 
garrison-town ; but every house had an Italian portico, i 
battlements on the roof, and va terrace walk, and. there : 
was a row of trees before'the doors. There were no public i 
structures, except the.Govempris house in the centre, andr S 
small chapel' where the Portuguese celebrated mass. I 

Sir William Langhorn'^was -Governor of Madras,, ant i 
superintended all the English factories on the coast o : 
Coromandel, as well as those on the Hughli and- Ganges a i 
far as Patna. ' ' ; • ’ 

The English population of '\ATiite town scarcely numberec t 
three . hundred souls. The Portuguese nunibered thre: r 
thousand. The native population of Black tomi anc r 
adjoining villages, included thirty' thousand Hindus ir ri 
the servke of the Company y but there were hardly fort] 
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Muhammadans in the whole settlement. The counu 
round about was sandy, but provisions were plentiful, 

• Fryer next sailed from Madras to Bombay. He passe 
by the coast_ of Malabar, and noted that the Dutch wer 
already ousting the Portuguese from their ports at Cochi 
and elsewhere ; and that Sivaji, a rebel against the Suita: 
of Bijapur, had conquered the countr)' round about Got 

.At last he entered the harbour of Bombay. It was : 
magnificent ba}', capable of holding a thousand of the fines 
ships of European build. 

Bombay had been made over to the English some ten o 
twelve years before, as part of the dowry of Cathenne c 
Portugal, on her marriage with Charles the Second. Th 
English found a government house, having a pleasant gat 
den with terrace walks and bowers ; but the place was s 
■ poorly fortified, that the Malabar pirates often plunders 
the native villages, and carried off the inhabitants as slaves 
’ The English soon altered this state of things. They load© 
the terraces with cannon, and built ramparts over the bowers 

• When Fryer. landed, Bombay castle was mounted with i 
hundred and twenty pieces of ordn'ance, whilst sixty field 

• pieces were kept in readiness. Only a few months ’ befon 
his arrival, the Dutch had tried to capture Bombay, bu 

-were forced to retire. The place, however, was very un 
healthy. ' The site was unwholesome, and the air was bad 
and tiiese ewls were aggravated by the intemperance of ti) 

; English settlers; ^ ; 

From Bomb.ay Fryer tvent to Surat The place was muc 
changed since Della Valle’s visit It swarmed with fakirs 
and there were marks on 9II sides of the intolerant rule 0 
Aurangzeb. No Christian could appear in the streets 0 
: Surat in 'good clothes, or mounted on a proper horse, wiihou 
being assailed by Muhammadan beggars. Tiie Muham 
[madans lived in good houses ias at Masulip.itam. Thi 
'Banians, or Hindu brokers, lived in wretched sheds, will 
I three of four families crowded into one hovel, togethe: 
with goats, cows, and calves. But they had good rcasoi 
Tor what' they did, for if any one was suspected of bein' 
rich, he was .squeezed by the ’Nawab of all his effects 
; unless he had secured the protection of some powerfu 
grandee. 

The poorer inhabitants were entirely at the mercy o 
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he Nawab and his soldiers. They were often taken 1 
fom their occupations and forced to' work for the Nawab. 
jometimes these seizures led to broils, and artisans were 
Iriven to desperation, and murdered their families and 
hen ran “amok.” 

Aurangzeb had alread}- begun to collect the Jezj’a at 
jurat The Hindus were pressed tc become Muhammadans, 
rhe neighbouring Rajas were in rebellion. Many Hindus ! 
led from Surat to Bombay, or to one ‘of the Portuguese 
settlements. This was all the more remarkable to Fryer, 
oecause, as he writes, if the Hindus united against the 
Muhammadans, the}" would be as a thou^nd to one. 

In 1675 Fn’er left Surat and returned to Bombay. 
&bout this time the Nawab of the town of Joonere ! 
required a European doctor to attend on one of his wives. 
The Sloghuls had captured the fort and town of Joonere 
from the Mahrattas, and the place was a bone of contention 
between the two. Fr}’er readily undertook the journey to 
the touTi of Joonere, although it was one of some danger. 
The country was desolate j the people were wnetched to the 
last degree, being plundered alike by Z^Ioghuls and Mah- 
rattas, and reduced to utter povert}' and starvation.- Even 
the coolies from Bombay that carried FrA-eds luggage pitied 
the miser)" of the inhabitants, and contrasted it , with their 
own prosperous lives under British rule. . ■ 

Fi}'er met with some adventures at Joonere., He was / 
not allowed to see the sick lady until the astrologers had 
fixed on a fortunate day for his visit At last he -was shown , 
into a room where there was a bed sui rounded with a cuf- j 
tain, and the hand of the patient was placed outside the i 
curtain to enable him to feel her pulse. To his great sur- [ 
prise, the pulse was that of a perfectly healthy woman : and f 
he did not fail to say so. No one, however, was discon-* 
certed ; in fact, a healthy maidservant had been placed , in ' ", 
the bed to test the skill of the English doctor. After due ^ 
explanation, Fr}'er was permitted to feel the pulse of the y,- 
sick lady, and he subsequendy elfected a. cure-by bl eedin g. 
The consequence was, that other ladies demanded to be 
bled likewise, but it was doubtful whether they had any 
other object in view beyond satisf}ing their curiosity as 
regards the English doctor. p,* 

.Meanwhile Fryer had many discourses with the Naivab 
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of the to-.vn of Joonere. He discovered that the Moghul 
generals had no desire to conquer Sivaji, or to put an end > 
to the wars in the Dekhan. So long as the war lasted, they j 
made much money by keeping small bodies of troops in v 
the field whilst drawing the pay of large numbers. I 

The Nawab of the fortress of Joonere also desired to / 
:e the English doctor. In all Moghul cities the Hawab I 
' the fortress had a separate command from the Nawab 
i the town. The visit was of little moment beyond re- 
;aling the inside of a Moghul fortress. The place was ot 
>me historical importance, as Sivaji had been born within 
le walls, and was anxious to recover possession of the 
ronghold. There were enough provisions stored within 
;e fortress to support a thousand families during a seven 
tars’ siege, but there was no ammunition except stones, 
id two misshapen brass pieces of Hindu mould. 

The N aivab. w as a B rahman who had been conyerted to I 
e ^luhammadanTdjgJbn. He secretly agreed to surrender 
e fortress to Sivaji, and received an enormous bribe as a ^ 
ward; but when the day arrived and seven thousand 
ahrattas ascended the hill, they found themselves cut of! 

• an ambuscade, and were all slaughtered. Such treacheries 
;re by no rneans uncommon in olden times. 

Fryer next visited the town of Karw.ar, to the south of I 
Da, where the English had a factoiyt The town had been (; 
cently conquered by Sivaji ; but the factory was safe, for 
e English kept off alt assailants by means of the guns 
rich they had planted on their factor;’ walls. 

Sivaji' s governriient at Karwar resembled that of the S 
[oghuls. He appointed one governor to the town, and S 
DOther to the fortress ; whilst a general with a flying amiy ” 
iperintended the whole. Siiaji appointed none but Brah- 
lans to places of trust or authorit)’. These men professed 
) be mightily' jealous for their master’s dues ; but they 
Iwat's managed in a corner to get more for themselves than 
ir their master. Trade w.as impossible in Sivaji’s country, 
nless goods could be carried a long way round as at Karwar. 
'he people bitterly complained of e.xactions and torture ; 
lit that was the same all over India ; and even Brahmans 
, /ere subjected to the same pains and indignities whenever it 
was supposed that they had buried their wealth, or concealed 
in some other secret fashion. 

o a 
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’ Fryer left India in i6Sr. Nine years aftem^ards, in idSg- 
’ , go, Aurangzeb conquered Bijapur and Golkonda, and sent 
ihis armies into the. Peninsula. The English of Madras at 
; once offered to pay the Moghul the same yearly rent of 
). twelve hundred pagodas, which they had paid the Sultan of 
Golkonda ; but the Moghuls threatened to dismantle Fort 
St. George of all its cannon. The whole country was in a 
troubled state, and the English at Madras were often disturbed 
by alarming rumours. At last it appeared that the Nawab i 
of the conquered territories would be satisfied ndth a money i 
bribe ; and a present of ten thousand pagodas, equivalent | 
to about four thousand pounds sterling, was sent to the 
Nawab Zulfikar Khan. The present was graciously received, , 
and the Nawab was further mollified by timely supplies of ^ 
provisions and ammunition.! | 

All this while desultory wars were being carried on in the 
Lower Carnatic between the Moghuls under Nawab Zulfikar 
Khan and the Mahrattas under Ram Raja, a younger so: 

3 of Sivaji.^ The once celebrated hill fortress of Jinji, about 
eighty miles to the south-west of Madras, was the bone of , 
contention between Zulfikar Khan and Ram Raja. But the 
story' of the struggle is tedious and bewildering. There were 
intrigues and treacheries on both sides, and also secret undep 
standings between the two, which excited the suspicion and 
rage of Aurangzeb, when he was too old and helpless to 
interfere. 

In 1701-2 another Nawab, named Daiid Khan, succeeded 
Zulfikar Khan. He, too, demanded a present of ten thou- 
sand pagodas from the English mercliants at Madras. Mr. 

’ iThomas Pitt, grandfather of the great Earl of Chatham, was 
Governor of Aladras, and he resolutely refused to pay the 
money'. Dadd Khan surrounded Fort St. George with a 
large force, cut off all supplies of provisions, and stopped all 
trade. Mr. Pitt held out forthree months, and then deemed 
it expedient to pay up the amount. He consoled himself 
with the idea that the Nawab had expended a great deal 
more than ten thousand pagodas during the siege of the 
place; and was never likely to repeat the demand. 

After this remarkable siege matters quieted down at 

^ Ram Rnja had taken possession of the Mahratta dominion in the 
Peninsula, when his eldest brother Sambhaji had succeeded to the 
kingdom of the Konkan. 
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Madras. The yearly rent was regularly paid to the Naw.ab 
and presents were occa.sionally sent to llie Nawal) and hi: 
grandees. The result was that for a period of tliirty year; 
after the death of Aurangzeb, the English at Madras bough 
and sold, and pursued the even tenor of their way, wilhou 
interference or hindrance from Mahratta or Moghul. 

Meanwhile the English settlements in Bengal, after ; 
hard struggle rvith the Moghul’s officers, had become th( 
most important and profitable in India. As far back as rb^c 
in the reign of Shah Jehan, the English had been allowed ic 
establish a factoiy at Hughli, about a hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Ganges, where they hoped to succeed to the 
trade which had been erewhile carried on by the Portuguese 
They founded branch factories at Patna, Dacca, and othe: 
half-forgotten localities. From Patna they procured salt 
petre, opium, raw silk, and cotton piece-goods. From Dace; 
they obtained those fine muslins which were long the wondci 
and admiration of the civilized world. The result was that 
the English settlements in Bengal were withdrawn from tin 
control of the Governor of Madras, and placed under t 
separate governor, a Mr. Job Chamock, who soon becaint 
one of the most distinguished Englishmen in India. 

But the English traders in Bengal were unable to protect 
themselves with fortifications and guns as they had done ai 
Madras and Bombay. In Madras they had built Fort St 
George and mounted their cannon before the Muhamma 
dans had entered the Peninsula ; and consequently thej 
were enabled to set the Moghul generals at defiance 
Again, their cannon on Bombay castle sufficed to keep of 
the Mahrattas. But Bengal had been in the possession of tht 
Moghuls ever since the reign of Akbar, and they had sufferec' 
loo much from the fortifications and cannon of the Portu- 
',uese at Hughli to permit of any such formidable settle- 
; rents for the future. The English, Dutch, and French, al' 
■ iad factories in the neighbourhood of Hughli; but neithei 
ivere allowed to build any walls or semblance of fortifica- 
'Jons of any sort or kind. Neither were they allowed ic 
irry on any hostilities against each other within the teni- 
iries of the Moghul ; and thus whilst wars might be raging 
' jtween English and Dutch, or English and French, ir 
:her parts of the world, the conflicting nationalities were 
impelled to keep the peace in Bengal. 
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During the bigoted reign of Aurangzeb, the English in 
° Bengal were subjected to oppressions and exactions, which 
had been unknown in the tolerant days of Jehangir and 
Shah Jehan. An attempt was made to collect Jezyafrom 
the English, but that was warded off b}' timely presents to 
the Nav.-ab. In other ways the English were exposed to 
insults which were beyond all endurance ; and at last, as a 
crowning indignit}’, hir. Job Charnock, the Governor of all 
the English settlements in Bengal, was arrested and scourged 
b)^ order of the Nawab. 

Under these circumstances the English declared war 
against the Moghul. In 1685 two squadrons were sent out 
by James the Second ; the one to cut off all Moghul ships 
trading with Surat, and the other to operate against the 
Nawab of Bengal. The factor}' at Surat was removed out 
of Moghul territor}' to the new settlement at Bombay. The 
English in Bengal collected all their goods from their several 
factories, and prepared to carry them to Chittagong, the 
frontier port towards Arakan. 

il The operations of the squadron off Surat were most success- 
's ful. Cargoes belonging to the subjects of the Moghul were 
• captured to the value of a million sterling. The merchants 
of Surat would no longer venture on voyages at sea ; whilst 
native manufactures were at a stand-still, and mechanics 
were thrown out of employment and complaining loudly of 
famine. Aurangzeb sent officers to listen to the grievances 
of the English, and mitigate the oppressions to which they' 
had been exposed. A treaty was concluded in 16S7, under 
which the English were permitted to return to their factories, 
and guaranteed certain rights and pri\dleges which they, had 
hitherto been denied. 

(j The operations in Bengal had been ill-judged and not 
15 altogether successful, but still they had sufficed to alarm the 
Nawab. The war was brought to a close for a while, but 
Charnock had no faith in the treaty and hesitated to re- 
turn to HughlL ileanwhile the commander of the Eng- 
lish squadron, a hot-headed captain named Heath, was 
provoked by the delays and evasions of the Nawab. He 
opened up a communication with the king of Arakan, and 
sailed to Chittagong witlr the Hew of capturing the port for 
the king. Finding the fortifications stronger than he ex- 
pected, he returned to Bengal, and offered to undertake an 
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of the unprotected state of their factories. He told them 
to defend themselves, and the)' took him at his v’ord. 
They ran up walls and bastions round their respective 
factories, and 'pianted them with cannon ; and this was the 
origin of the three European forts or towns, namely, the 
English at Calcutta, the French at Chandemagore, and the 
Dutch at Chinsura. Both Chandemagore and Chinsura 
were in the neighbourhood of Hughli, and consequently 
about twenty miles from Calcutta. 

A few 3'ears after the death of Aurangzeb, a Captain 
Hamilton visited Calcutta, and has left a description of the 
houses and English inhabitants. He says that the town 
was built without order, every one selecting a spot best fitted 
for a garden ; consequently most houses had a garden in 
front The English built their houses near the river side ; 
but the natives dwelt more inland. Most gentlemen and 
ladies in Bengal lived splendidly and pleasantly. They 
dedicated the forenoon to business ; they then took their 
dinners and retired to rest during the afternoon. In the 
evening they found recreation in chaises and palanquins in 
the fields or gardens ; or went upon the river in budgerows, 
and diverted themselves vith fishing or fowling. Before night 
they made friendly visits to one another, when pride and 
contention did not spoil society; but the Captain adds, that 
much social rivalty often existed amongst the ladies, just as 
discord and faction prevailed among the men. 

The garrison at Fort William generally consisted of two 
or three hundred soldiers, but they were not so much -em- 
ployed for the defence of the settlement, as to guard’ the 
fleet coming from Patna with the Company’s saltpetre, piece- 
goods, raw silk, and opium. Captain Hamilton remarks, 
that the English Company held their colony direct from the 
Moghul, and consequently had no reason to be afraid of. 
any enemies coming to dispossess them. At the same time 
he predicted that if they again declared war against the 
Moghul, the Padishah would soon end the quarrel by pro- 
hibiting his subjects from trading with them. 

But Bengal was only half conquered by the Moghul. 
There were, says Hamilton, some impertinent and trouble- 
some Rajas on the banks of the Ganges, between the 
Nawab’s capital at Alurshedabad and the city of Patna, who 
pretended to tax all goods passing through their territories, 
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id often raised forces to compel payment. But a detadi- 
lent of European troops from Fort V'illiam generally cleared 
le passage up the river, although some of the English 
sldiers were occasionally killed in the skirmishes. 

From the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, to the year 1756, p, 
aicutfa was occasionally threatened by the Mahrattas or 17 
mlcted by the Nawab ; but othemise it enjoyed a profound 
eace, and was, to all appearance, as secure against foreign 
jgression as any seaport towm in the United Kingdom, 
'he English settlement was like an oasis of European 
ivilization in a desert of Hinduism and Islam. The 
English factory, rvith its depots, workshops, offices, and out- 
ing " garden-houses,” covered about a hundred acres on 
le bank of the Hughli. The outward life of the English at 
lalcutta was altogether of a business type. They bought, 
old, kept accounts, wrote letters, and regulated establish- 
lents and expenditure. Large ships from Europe brought 
■•oollen goods, cutlery, iron, copper, and quicksilver. The 
ame ships carried away cotton piece-goods, fine muslins, 
ilfcs, indigo, saltpetre, spices, and Indian rarities. A rise or 
ill in the price of saltpetre in Europe was of more interest 
0 the English merchants at Calcutta than the war between 
he Moghul and the Mahrattas ; and a failure of the silk 
;rop in the up-country stations in Bengal and Behar was ct 
nore moment to the Court of Directors in London than 
he death of a Padishah, or the bloody struggles between his 
ons for the succession to the Moghui throne. /T 


CHAPTER VIIL 

lIOGFrCL EMPIRE; DECLIXE AND FALL. 

A.D. 1707 TO 174S. 

The death of Atrrangzeb av.-akenen the ifoghul empire 
from its torpor ; it sent a thrill through the provinces v.'hich 
might be likened to galvanic life. For years all hopes and 
aspirations of princes and grandees had been in. a.beyance 
under the dedining but monotonous rule of the aged 
• Padishah. His sons were waiting fot his last breath to 
begin that fratricidal struggle for the throne which had 
broken out at the death, or before the death, of every 
iloghul sovereign of Hindustan from Akbar downwards. 
The iloghul generals were apparently eager to throw off the 
religious strictness and bigotry, which had so long oppressed 
the empire ; and were looking fonvard to the death of the 
old Padishah as a necessary preliminary to the beginning oi 
a new regime, . 

The last years of Aurangzeb were saddened by fears 0: 
the catastrophe which wouid accompany or follow his death. 
Indeed throughout the latter half of his reign he had been 
subject to constant alarms lest he should share the fate of his 
father, Shah Jehan ; lest his sons should consign him to hope- 
less captivity, and begin to fight for the throne before death 
‘had carried him from the scene. He is said to have formed 
' a plan for averting a fratricidal .war by dismembering the 
; empire and dividing it amongst his three sons. But if so 
:the attempt at pacification must have proved a failure. 
Scarcely was it known that the old sovereign bad e.vpired. 
than ail the armies of the empire were on the move, anc 
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Ills three sons were eacli, in turn, prepared to seize the! 
throne by force of arms, or perish upon the fata) field. ! ‘ 
A war between brethren may excite the passions of con- j 
mporaries, but cannot enlist the sympathies of posterity .)v 
he struggle between the sons of Shah Jehan had been more’ c 
' less associated with religion, but the struggle between the*'^ 
)ns of Aurangzeb was only a quarrel for an inheritance.!* 
he main struggle was between Shah Alam, the eldest son 
' Aurangzeb, and Azam Shah, the second son ; and the war 
self is said to have turned on the i ll-timed insolence of 
zam Shah, and the consequent disaffection or treacherj' of 
is affronted generals. A_desperate battle .was fought near 
le river C hambal. It closed in a horrible carnage, in , 
hich Azam and his two sons were slain. Shah Alam j 
icended the throne under the title of Bahadur Shah. | 
here was a third son, the rebel Akbar, who had fled to t 
ersia; but he was dead, or at any rate out of the fray.’ 
here was a fourth son named Kam Bakhsh, whose fortunes 
emand separate consideration. 

Kara Bakhsh, whom the Greeks woold hwe called I 
!ambyses, had been nominated by Aurangzeb to rule as an ' 
idependent Sultan over the newly-conquered kingdoms of J 
ijdpur and Golkonda. Bahadur Shah was an old man, and '' 
ould probably have consented to the arrangement ; but his 
ans were ambitious to preserve the integrity of the empire, 
'he mother of Kam Bakhsh was a Christian ; her son was 
apposed to be a Christian likewise. The Mullahs were 
tirred up to protest against the rule of a Christian Sultan ; 
nd Bahadur Shah was driven to work the destruction of his 
oungest brother. 

The course of events had a remote bearing upon the ) 
jrtunes of the English at Madras. Bahadur Shah ordered i 
itters to be written to Mr. I’homas Pitt, the Governor of : 
.ladras, to prevent the young prince from escaping by sea 
nto Persia. At the same time Bahadur Shah confirmed 
11 the rights and privileges which had been granted to the 
inglish by his father Aurangzeb. But these precautions 
iroved unnecessary', for Kam Bakhsh was defeated and slain 
m the field of battle by Nawab Zulfikar Khan. • 1 

Bahadur Shah reigned from 1707 to i7r2, but has left. 
10 mark in history. He had, in the first instance, to 
n rf-hMlinn the "Rniimts in Taiiiur .an'l Alanvar. Tlie 
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persecuted Hindus had taken advantage of the death of 
Aurangzeb to drive out all the Muhammadan officers who 
had been appointed to collect Jez^-a, and convert the people 
to the religion of the Koran. The movement was a revolt 
of Hinduism against the proselytizing policy of Aurangzeb, 
-;and Bahadur Shah was anxious to suppress it ; but at this 
rimoment alarming news arrived from the north-west. The 
Sikhs had broken out in revolt in the Punjab, and committed 
a series of murderous excesses; and Bahadur Shah was com- 
pelled to “forgive” the Rajputs, and march with all haste to 
Lahore. 

t The Sikhs onginait}^ were not a nationaiitjx They were a 
mixed coratnunitj- of Rajputs, Jats, and other races, who 
had been formed into a religious brotherhood about the end 
of the fifteenth centur}' by a famous prophet named. Nannk 
Guru. Their religious faith was a combinarion of the tenets 
of advanced Shiahs with those of advanced Hindus ; it turned 
upon the worship of the Supreme Spirit, as the deitj- alike of 
hluhammadans and Hindus. At the same time the Sikhs 
reverenced Krishna and Rama as incarnations of Vishnu ; 
they recognised the sacred character of Brahmans ; and 
they strictly prohibited the slaughter of cows. Above all, 
they implicitly obeyed their Guru and his successors, as the 
representatii-es of God upon earth ; and they regarded the 
teachings of each in turn as the inspirations of the Supreme 
Being. 

f Such a religion was naturally regarded as a detestable 
heresv' by a strict Sunni like Aurangzeb. The Sikhs were 
'persecuted until they betook themselves to the northern 
mountains, and formed military clans distinguished bya bliie 
dress and peculiar manners. The fires of persecution raged 
more fiercely than ever. Guru Govind, the tenth in descent 
from Nanuk,^ saw his strongholds taken, his mother and 
children massacred, and bis followers slain, mutilated, of 
[driven into painful exile. At last Guru Govind was taken 
prisoner by the Moghuls, and executed at Gwalior by the 
.'command of Aurangzeh.- 

The Fecnlar name cf This Gera Govind was Tugh Bahadur. Fur- 
ther particulars of the cikhs v.iii be tarnished hereafter in de.iiing with 
the British wars against the Sihhs and final conquest of the Punjab. 

- Another story says that Guru Govind nas assassinated by an 
Afghan. 
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i: duly kept w'lthm a certain line of frontier. The precise 
terms of this agreement were necessarily kept in the dark ; * 7 * 
: for at this period the Moghul court would have refused to 
sanction any arrangement which implied the payment of 
tribute to the Mahrattas. 

: ' The death of Bahadur Shah in 1712 was followed by Fra 
;; another fratricidal war ; but the Moghul princes were 
: men without force of character, and indeed were little 
; better than puppets in the hands of ambitious generals. 

After the usual round of treachery and carnage, a debauched 
" young prince, named Jehandar Shah, was placed upon the 
throne at Delhi ; but all real power was exercised by Zulfikar 
; Khan, the Moghul general, who had been Viceroy of the 
j Dekhan in the reign of Aurimgzeb, and who had defeated 
' and slain the youtigest son of Aurangzeb at the accession 
- of Bahadur Shah. 

;■ Jehandar Shah v/as a drunkard, who chose his favourites Rei 
from the dregs of society. Zulfikar Khan was a respectable Jeh 
P grandee, who sought to wield the destinies of the empire 
iji under the name of prime minister. There naturally followed 
I'lija struggle for power between the besotted Padishah and the dm 
iicambitious minister. But the reign was too scandalous to 
^';last. The vices of Jehandar Shah were not confined to the 
-^recesses of the zenana, but were paraded before the lower 
-jorders, and became the common talk of the bazars. Sud- 
i.,;denly his headlong career was arrested by the news of a 
..'.'dangerous rebellion in Bengal. 

A young prince, named Farrukh Siyar, a grandson of Bel 
’ been left in Bengal during the fratricidal 
the death of Aurangzeb. By strange 
^;good fortune Farrukh Siyar had escaped the massacre of Sai 
princes which accompanied , the rise of Jehandar Shah; 
:.^but still he was in constant peril of his life, and was thus 
irj prepared fcJr any desperate measure. When the reign of 
/Jehandar Shah became a scandal to the empire, the minds 
of men began to turn towards Farrukh Siyar. Two Moghul 
brothers, known as the two Saiyids, or descendants of the 
prophet, resolved to head a righteous rebellion in the name 
of Farrukh Siyar ; to depose the debauched sovereign wno 
disgraced the empire, and to place Farrukh Siyar on the 
.throne of Delhi, and govern the empire in his name. 

■ r The two Saiyids were men of some standing. One was 
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the governor of ..Patna,., and the other,.-was -gnvemnr 
■^9 Allaha bad. By their help, a force was collected, and the 
■jj. two Saiyids began to inarch to Delhi accompanied bj 
jj. Farrakh Siyar. Numbers joined them on the way. Zulfikai 
Khan took the field and advanced towards Agra, accom- 
‘ of panied by Jehandar Shah ; but the young Padishah was an 
^ arrant coward, and Sed back to Delhi, leanng the imperial 
forces to be defeated in the neighbourhood of Agra. The 
cause of Farrukh Siyar triumphed; and the two Saipds 
conducted him to Delhi amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude. 

la- Zulfikar Khan tendered^ his submission to the two Saiyids, 
i and was received with even- mark of favour, but was tres- 
o- cherously assassinated on leaving the tent Jehandar Shih 
was put to death, as well as many others who were likely 
to interfere with the accession of Farrukh Siyar, The new 
Padishah then ascended the throne of Dejhi amidst the 
firing of cannon and thunder of kettlednms, and was at 
once accepted by all parties as sovereign of the Moghul 
empire. 

f Farrukh Siyar reigned from 1713 to 1719. From the ' 
^ first he engaged in a series of intrigues for throwing off the • 
, 5'oke of the Uvo Saiyids, and ruling the empire as irrespon- ] 
sible sovereign without check or hindrance. The elder ' 
lie Saijid, Abdulla Khan, filled the post of minister at Delhi ' 
The younger Saiyid, .Husain. Ali Khan, was sent to restore ' 
the Moghul supremacy in Rajputana, which had been in t ' 
disaffected state ever since the death of Aurangzeb. At the ; 
same time it was hoped that by separating the two brothers. ‘ 
by keeping the one at Delhi and sending the other to Raj- ' 
piitana, it might be possible to effect their destruction. - 
s The Moghul court had always been pre-eminent for craft 
r and treachery; but during the struggles between Farrukh ‘ 
Siyar and the two Saiyids, there was an utter absence of ‘ 
scruple or shame. Rajputana had been virtually indepen- • 
dent ever since the death of Aurangzeb. Even the border ‘ 
territory of Jaipur, which intervened between the Moghuls ‘ 
territories and the more remote kingdoms of Udaipur and ’ 
Marwar, had thrown off the IMuhammadan yoke, and " 
repudiated all connection with the 2iIoghul court at Delhi. , 
A Rajpdt prince, a kinsman of the old royal house, as- 
cended the throne as Raja of Jaip-jr, and was prepared to 
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^ set the Moghul suzerainty at defiance so long as the Moghul 
z armies refrained from invading his territories. *7 

In the first instance Husain Ali Khan was sent to reduce pj 
r the Raja of Jaipur to obedience. Meanwhile secret letters 
- were sent b3' .the Padishah to-the Raja, encouraging him to Hi 
;t; hold out against the Moghul troops^ and instigating him to 
1- do his utmost to effect the destruction of Husain Ali Khan. 

• The Jaipur Raja was bewildered by these contradictory 
u proceedings, .but was at last reduced to submission, and 
induced to give his daughter in marriage to Farrukh Siyar. 
Husain Ali Khan discovered the treachery which had jni 
vi been practised upon him as regards the Jaipur Raja, but res 
deemed it expedient to become reconciled to Farrukh 
Siyar. It is said that this reconciliation was brought about 
by the mother of Farrukh Siyar ; but it would be sheer 
i” w'aste of time to inquire too closely into the intrigues which 
!. were at work in the Moghul court. Soon afterwards Husain 
' Ali Khan encountered still more flagrant treacher)'. In', ^ 
order to keep him at a distance from his elder brother, he 'j 
' was appointed Viceroy of the Dekhan, and ordered to pro- 
I (1 ceed to his new government At this time Ddud Khan, the ! 
•(jsame man who besieged Governor Pitt at Madras, was: 

,.j Viceroy of Guzerat Ddud Khan was openly instructed, 
by letters from the minister Abdulla Khan, to meet Husain 
j),-Ali Khan on his way, to the Dekhan, and pay implicit 
,1 obedience to his orders. At the same time Daud Khan 
, 1 ," was secretly -told, by private .letters from Farrukh Siyar, 

“j.^. that if he could effect the destruction of Husain .iMi Khan, 
Xhe would receive the viceroyalty of the Dekhan as his 
reward. The result was that Ddud Khan strengthened 
"" his arrriy by enlisting a force of Mahrattas. When Husain 
Ali Khan came up, instead of a friendly greeting there was 
■j! an obstinate battle. The Mahrattas did nothing, but scoured 
J;,' about the plain on horseback, and kept aloof from the fight- 
t, ing until the action was over. Meanwhile Diiid Khan would 
% have gained the victory, but in the moment of triumph he 
; was shot dead by a musket-ball. His Mahrattas at once 
; went over to the army of Husain Ali Khan, tendered their sub- 
mission, and then began to plunder the camp of Daud Khan. 

A few glimpses of Delhi at this period are to be derived 
'' from the correspondence of an English mission which was 
sent from Calcutta to Delhi in 1715, and remained more 
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than tT;\"o years at the Moghul capital Xhe mission tos 
9 under.taken_tO— secure cer tain t rading-privileges^Qm tKp 
Great Moghul, and is chiefly remarkable for the del^ 
ahd-evasions^ of ministers and courtiers. The presents sent 
by the English merchants at Calcutta- were received "nith 
great favour by. the Padjshah and the leading grandees ; and 
' the English ambassadors received so many promises of 
goodwall and patronage, that they \sTOte cheerful letters to 
Calcutta, saying that they were sanguine of obtaining all 
they wanted. When, however, they began to ask for 
firmans setting forth the privileges to be granted, so many 
difficulties were raised on all sides that they began to 
despair of obtaining any' firmans at all. 

Meanwhile, an English surgeon named Hamilton, who 
^ accompanied the mission to Delhi, had been fortunate 
enough to heal Farrukh Siyar of a troublesome disease; 
and the Padishah was willing to show his. gratitude by 
granting a firman of privileges. But Farrukh Siyar refused 
to part with the doctor ; and the doctor was thrown into a 
painful fright ; for he had a wife and family in England, and 
, was horrified at the idea of spending the rest of his days in 
gilded exile at Delhi. 

Suddenly', after a delay of two years, all difficulties W'ere 
removed. The English had found it convenient to remove 
their old factory at Surat to their more important settlement 
at Bombay'. This trifling event spread a terror through the 
Jiloghul court. The older grandees remembered that the fac- 
tory at Surat had been removed to Bombay just before the dis- 
astrous war of i686; and they were in mortal fear lest the 
repetition of the measure should be followed by' the re- 
appearance of English men-otiwar in the eastern seas. The 
reguests of the English ambassadors were granted with surpris- 
ing promptitude; even the English doctor was permitted to de- 
part after pledging himself to*etum withasupply' of medicines 
at an early date ;‘ and the mission returned to Calcutta with 
firmans of new rights and privileges duly' signed and sealed. 

I The English mission were impressed watli the pomp 
and power of the Great Moghul, but they' saw many signs 
of disturbance at Delhi. The marriage of Farrukh Siy'arwitb 
the Jaipur princess was celebrated with illuminations and 

'^r. Hamilton died .shortly after his return to Calcutta. His tomb- 
cendtstill to be seen inscribed with a record of his sendees. 
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fireworks : but the plots for securing the destruction of 
“S Husain All Khan were widely known. About the same time a * 
Tartar army broke out in mutiny, and the troops were 
'r clamouring for their arrears of pay in the streets of Delhi. '' 
Meanwhile the Sikhs were signally defeated in the Punjab, ^ 
'-'•and Bandu Guru was taken prisoner and conducted to Delhi ® 
ijpamidst a horrible procession of eight hundred Sikh prisoners “ 
-•pdoomed to death, and two thousand bleeding heads borne on u 
poles. The executions that followed were ghastly and sick- C 
*/ - ening. The Sikh prisoners were beheaded at the rate of a 
-^'hundred a day. The captive Guru was clothed in mock 
! ‘■rrobes of state, and exhibited with an infant son in an iron 
cage. The child was butchered before his eyes, and he him- 
ri'-i self was tortured to death with hot pin^rs. But Bandu Guru c 
; fc perished in the glory of martjTdom, exulting in the dream 
it^ithat he had been raised up by God to scourge the sins and 
riti oppressions of the age. 

rri- In lyrg, about a year after the English mission left Delhi, I 
rrabthe reign of Farrukh Si)’ar was brought to a tragical close, J 
!jr4tAbdulla Khan, the minister, found that his life was in danger, J 
ii/sand summoned his brother from the Dekhan. Husain Ali j 
Khan marched to Delhi with an army of Mahrattas, and c 
daKexcited a universal terror. Then followed a night of horror. ^ 
) icrThe army of Abdulla Khan surrounded the palace, whilst 
dc-the Mahrattas were supposed to keep order in the city. The 
rupimost alarming reports spread through Delhi. It was said that 
::;ciAlrdulla Khan had been murdered in the palace by the Raja 
Vj'ibf Jaipur. Next it was rumoured that the Mahrattas were 
ateplundering the city; and the mob of Delhi rose against the 
cMahrattas, and slaughtered large numbers, and found so much 
gold in their saddle-bags as to'increase the general alarm. 

Next morning the uproar was" over. The trembling Padi - 1 
-■-fi'ishah had been dragged from the zenana amidst the screams * 
.f(.^S)f women, and thrown into a dungeon and deprived of eye- 
t'ct^isight ; and it was soon known that he had been strangled to 
T-Jsideath by the bowstring. Meanwhile, an infant prince was 
-taken out of the state prison of Selimghur, which adjoined 
‘ J^':the palace, and placed upon the throne of the Moghuls. 
-c^The firing of cannon, and thundering of the imperial ketlle- 
drums at the gate of the palace, announced that Farrukh 
3iyar had ceased to reign, and that another Padishah, 

^ E-oovereign of the Moghul empire. 
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It soon transpired that the two Saij-ids had assumed the 
supreme direction of affairs in the name of an infant sove- 
reign. Three months afterwards the infant died, and anotht; 
young boy was taken out of the state prison and set upon 
the throne. But the reign of the new puppet was shorter 
than that of his ill-starred predecessor. In a few weeks he 
too was hurried to the grave by some insidious disease. 

A healthier youth was now taken out of the prison, and 
enthroned under the name of IMuhammad Shah. He was 
destined to reign for a period of nearly thirty years ; to 
witness the mortal blow from Persia which shook the ftloghri 
empire to its foundations ; and to leave his successors to 
be the alternate prey of Afghans and Mahrattas. 

Muhammad Shah ascended the throne as the puppet of ' 
the two Saiyids ; but by this time a strong party had been 
formed against the brothers. The succession of three 
jpageant Padishahs within a few brief months had opened 
ithe e)'es of the leading grandees to the dangerous ambitio: 
',of the Saiyids, and raised up a host of enemies who were 
'resolved on their downfall. , 

The two brothers were aware of the secret combination j 
formed against them, and laboured hard to defeat thei 
designs. Abdulla Khan remained at Delhi to carry on th; ^ 
duties of prime minister. Husain Ali Khan returaed to hi . 
viceroyalty in the Dekhan, and carried the young Padishri , 
with him as a precautionary measure. But there wa 
treachery' in the camp, and a savage Kalniuk agreed to strik- 
the fatal blow. He presented a petition to Husain. Ali-Khac 
iand w’hilst the latter was reading it, the Kalmuk stabbed th; 
Viceroy to the heart. The dead body rolled out of th; , 
opposite side of the palanquin. Tire Kalmuk w'as cut tc . 
pieces by the Viceroy’s ‘ guards. But Muhammad Shnl , 
placed himself at the head of his friends, and his appearance ' 
put an end to the confusion and restored order. The armj 
returned to Agra, and thence began the march to Delhi. 
Abdulla Khan marched out an army to revenge the death 
of his brother, but found it useless to contend against th; 
revolution. His forces were utterly defeated ; his life wet 
spared ; but the power of the Saiyids was gone for ever. 

^Muhammad Shah entered Delhi with all the triiunph of 2 , 
conqueror. He was received by his mother and ladies c 
the zenana with all the pomp and ceremonial .that acconr , 
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panied the installation of Moghul sovereigns. He took his 
seat upon the great throne ; the imperial insignia were dis- 
played on either side ; basins of gold coins and jewels were 
waved around him ; and to all outward appearance he began 
to reign with all the magnificence of a Jehangi'r or Shah 
Jehan. But the energies of the imperial rule were already 
in rapid decay ; the life-blood of the empire was ebbing 
away ; and the blaze of splendour which heralded the eleva- 
tion of Muhammad Shah to the sovereignty was but an 
empty show to veil the decline of the empire. 

The signs of dissolution must have been already evident to D 
those who could see beneath the surface of things. The 
hloghul court was tom by factions which could no longer 
be suppressed by the frown of the Padishah, and which not 
unfrequently broke out in open bioils. The removal of 
Viceroys from one province to atiother, which had been so 
frequent under the despotic rule of Jehangir, Shah Jehan, 
and Aurangzeb, had become of rare occurrence; for an 
order for removal, under a weak sovereign like Farrukh 
Siyar or Muhammad Shah, might have been met by a for-'i 
■ niidable rebellion which would have engulfed the empire. 

One sign of weakness was more significant than all the C 
others. The imperial camp was no longer to be seen', 
moving from Hindustan to the Punjab, or from Hindustani*" 
to the Dekhan, keeping Sikhs and Rajputs in awe, and,^’ 
carrying the prestige of the Great Moghul to every part of 
his dominions. During the reigns of Farrukh Si3-ar and 
Muhammad Shah, the Padishah was little better than a 
pageant confined to the palace ; and his progresses in camp 
were little more than hunting e.Kpeditions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Delhi. 

still the administration moved on in the well-worn L 
grooves of long-established routine, although much of the fr 
vitality of power had passed away. No Viceroy or Subah- 
dar of a province was legally in possession of his post until 
he had received letters and insignia of investiture from 
the Moghul court at Delhi ; and this simple procedure pre- 
served the prestige of Moghul suzerainty for generations 
after the authority of the Padishah had dwindled into an 
eiiiply neme. 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah a Subahdar might 
die, and his son might succeed to the post by an assumption 
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of hereditan- right, -(vhich would have been ruthlessly deniei 
by Aurangzeb or his predecessors ; but even during tb; 
last years of the empire the succession had no validitr 
or weight in the eyes of the masses until the letters and 
insignia had been received from DelhL The same raigk; 
be said of the subordinate Nawabs of outlying teni- 
tories. A Nawab might be appointed by a Subahdar, 
and be succeeded on death by his eldest son ; and i: 
will be seen hereafter that this was the case with the 
Navrab of the Carnatic, under the Nizam or Subahdar 
of the Dekhan ; but neither the original appointment, net 
the succession of the son, could be considered legal and 
secure until letters and insignia had arrived from De£’ 
■ndth the seals of the empire. The consequence was th: 
•a \riceroy never failed to send presents and promises to 
^the Padishah and grandees, to secure the recognised suc- 
cession of a son or near kinsman ; and v.-henever a Viceroy 
•died every candidate for the government was equally 
Trofuse in presents and promises in the hope of securing 
his own recognition to the e.xclusion of all others. 

All this while the Padishah was still the sole fountain oi 
all honour, rank, and titles throughout the empire. These 
rewards were so largely' coveted that grandees were often 
;j’ ready to sacrifice the greater part of their wealth in order 
to obtain them. They were ner'er hereditary', but they 
elevated the grandee for the time being above his fello^vs 
in the eyes of the whole court, and were thus always 
received with the utmost pride and gladness of heart, ilany 
a Subahdar or Nawab, driven to the verge of rebellion by 
insult or neglect, has been brought once again within the 
pale of loyalty and devotion by' the receipt of an empty 
title and a dress of honour from the Great ^loghuL • 

A curious anomaly' of the Moghul constitution was the 
appointment of a Dewan, or financial accountant-general, 
to every pros-ince of the empire. It was the duty of this 
officer to receive all collections of revenue, to pay all 
salaries, including that of the Subahdar or Nawab, and to 
devote his whole attention to the remission of the largest 
possible yearly balance to the imperial treasury at Delhi 
In_the_ reign of Aurangzeb the Dewan, had .been_regard£d 
as the most important officer in the province. The dutia 
of the Subahdar dr Nawab had been confined to the 
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maintenance of the public peace and the administration of 
justice ; and all revenue questions had been left to the *7 
Dewan, At the same time the Dewan received his ap- 
pointment direct from the Padishah, and was altogether 
independent of the Subahdar or Nawab ; and by his zeal 
in the collection of revenue, and remission of the largest 
possible amount as the Padishah’s share, he might hope for 
promotion or reward. 

During the decline of the Moghul empire, the greediness Oe 
for rank and titles led to a general corruption in the court 
and provinces. The grandees grew rich whilst the imperial 
revenues dwindled year by year. Presents to the minis- pr, 
ters, courtiers, and chief ladies of the zenana became of 
more importance than the remittance of the yearly revenue 
to the imperial treasury. There were collusions between rT 
the Subahdar and the Dewan, and by dint of bribes and 
presents the two appointments were sometimes given to 
two different members of the same family, and sometimes 
were doubled up. in the same officer. The result was a 
growing independence amongst the Subahdars and Nawabs 
of provinces; a growing tendency on the part of those 
officers to retain their several governments as the hereditary 
right of their respective families ; a growing disregard to the 
orders received from the court at Delhi, and a deter- 
mination to govern their respective provinces according 
to their own irresponsible will. 

Strange to sa)', whilst there was a general loosening of the O.s 
tie which bound the Viceroys of provinces to the Moghul 
court, the tie itself was on all occasions ostentatiously dis- 
played before the multitude. Every Viceroy of a province of 
acted as though he believed that his authority derived I’a 
its sole lustre and security from its subordination to that 
of the Great Moghul. Whenever the imperial firmdns, 
orders, or letters of any description arrived from Delhi, the 
Subahdar or Nawab went out with all his officers in grand 
array to receive the documents with every demonstration of 
respect and honour ; to place the imperial commands upon 
his forehead in token of his profound submission to the 
will of the Padishah ; and to announce the coming of the 
imperial messengers with a salute of artillery, and ever}' 
mark of devotion and loyalty. 

The richest province of the empire, or that which sent 
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the largest yearly revenue to the Padishah, was the one 
jWhich included the outlying territories of Bengal, Behar, and 
jOrissa. But the Nawabs of the Bengal prorinces played no 
part in the history of the empire. They lived to the 
eastward of the river Carumnasa, and had little or no con- 
cern with the Moghul court, be 3 'ond remitting the yearly 
rer^enue to Delhi 

The two most important officers in the empire were.S34djlt 
Ali KJian, who was Subahdar of Oade ; and C}dn..Tj!lich 
Rhan, better known by his title of Nizam-ul-mulk, who was 
Subahdar or Nizam of the Dekhan.^ The history of these 
two men is tj^pical of the condition of the Moghul empire 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah, and thus demands 
separate consideration. 

The prorunce of Oude in those times included not only 
modem Oude, but the vast area of fertile territory extend- 
ing from Benares to Agra, which is comprised in the present 
day under the general term of North-west Provinces. 
Saadut Ali Khan was a Persian and a Shiah. He was of 
low extraction, haring been originally a cotton merchant 
of Khorasan ; but by a strange destiny he had become 
Viceroy and ptacticalh- sovereign over the greater part of 
Hindustan, and was the ancestor of the later kings of 
Oude, who like him professed the religion of the Shiahs. 

Nizam-ul-mulk was a rival in race and religion, a Turk 
and a Sunni He belonged to what was called a Turanian 
family, as distinguished from the Iranian, or Persian stock 
His early history is obscure, but he and his father before 
him are said to have held important commands in the 
reign of Aurangzefa. 

During the scandalous reign of Jehandar Shah, the proud 
spirit of Nizam-ul-mulk had nearly worked his own domifall. 
B'hilst proceeding through the streets of Delhi, his way was 
impeded by one of the worthless parasites of the hour; a 
woman who had formerly sold fruit and garden stuff in the 
vegetable market, but had become the sworn friend of a 

^ Chin Kulich Khan suh.-equently received the honorary title of Asof 
Jan, which, according to Iiluharnmadan tradition, was the name of the 
niinLster of Solomon. But though he is often called Asof Jah heb 
best known by the title of Kizam-ul-ainlk, or “regulator of the state,' 
given to him on the accession of Farrukh Sivar ; and as his successors, 
the Kiaains of Hyderabad, are named after this title, it will be preservea ’ 
tironghout the present volume. 
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dancing-girl who was the ruling favourite of Jehandar Shah. 
I'his woman was proceeding to the palace on an elephant, 
accompanied by a numerous retinue ; and as she passed she 
poured out a torrent of abuse on Nizam-ul-mulk. It is said 
that the proud Turk gave a signal to his retainers ; hut 
whether he did or no, the men dragged the woman from her 
elephant and maltreated her in the presence of the mob. 
The woman threw ashes on her head, and hurried off to the 
palace to demand vengeance from the favourite dancing-girl. 
Meanwhile Nizam-ul-muIk rvent to the house of the prime 
minister Zulfikar Khan, and told him the whole story. The 
two men were not friends, but Zulfikar Khan saw the neces- 
sity for supporting his fellow-grandee against the insolence 
of the favourite. Accordingly he UTOte on a slip of paper 
“ I throw in my lot u-ith that of Nizam-ul-mulk;’’ and sent 
the writing to Jehandar Shah. The paper proved to be a 
sufficient warning for the young Padishah ; he saw that re- 
venge was out of the question, and nothing more was heard 
of the matter. 

. At the accession of Farrukh Siyar, the two Saiyids made, i 
much of Nizam-ul-mulk, gave him the title and appointed)* 
him Subahdar of the Dekhan. Subsequently they grew*' 
jealous of him and transferred him to the government of \ 
IMalwa between the Chambal and Nerbudda, whilst Husain 1 
All Khan was appointed Subahdar of the Dekhan between 
the Nerbudda and Kistna. 

After the assassination of Husain .-Hi Khan, Nizam-ul- ' 
mulk crossed the Nerbudda with an army, and took posses- * 
sion of the government of the Dekhan, defeating every ^ 
commander who was secretly sent to overthrow him, whilst , 
' still retaining a paramount influence in hlalwa and 
. Guzerat 

All this while the Mahratlas were the pest of the empire, ( 
the horror of the Moghul court, the terror of the Jloghul i 
Viceroys of provinces, and the especial enemies of Nizam- ‘ 
ul-mulk. . Th e first P eishwa. Balaji Visyanath, died in 1720, ^ 
and was succeeded in the post of minister by his son Baji * 
Rao, whoJs.always described as .the, ablest, hlahratta Brah- J 
man of the time.J The policy of both father and son was toV 
■ secure~the"COntinued recognition of Maharaja Sahu as the 
vassal of the Great Moghul ; to enforce the Mahratta claims 1 
1 Compare a/iti, p. 206. 
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■to chout throughout the Dekhan, Mahva and Guzerat: and 
!to keep the loose bands of IMahratta horsemen, which might 
(pro\-e dangerous to the Brahman , government at Satara, 
;continually employed at a distance from the capital 
These ends both Peishwas in turn had sought to attain by 
issuing commissions to different Mahratta leaders to collect 
chout in all directions in the name of Maharaja Sahu. 

The policy of the Peishwas throws much light upon the 
political genius of the Mahratta Brahmans. They did not 
care to create a Mahratta empire with well-defined frontiers. 
They preferred exercising the right of interference over 
a large and undefined pan of the Moghul empire, and 
collecting chout under the plea of affording protection and 
security in return. 

The Peishwa parcelled out the right of collecting 
chout amongst different military leaders in every district, 
in such a way, that whilst each leader had an interest in 
increasing the contributions to the general stock, no one 
had a compact property to render him independent of the 
Brahman court at Satara. Moreover, by dividing the revenue 
into innumerable fractions, it threw the military leaders into 
the iiands of Brahman accountants ; and thus strengthened 
the pou'er of the Peishwa by increasing the influence of the 
caste of Mahratta Brahmans to which he belonged. 

Mahratta history has thus an importance which has never 
been recognised by historians. It illustrates the struggle 
for political power between the caste of priests and that 
of soldiers which is the life and soul of ancient histoiy. 
Glimpses of this struggle are furnished by the annals of 
Hebrews and Egt^^tians, hut they are obscure and blurred. 
.'Mahratta historj' reveals ever}' secret working in the 
battle between intellect and brute force, which ended in the 
triumph of the Brahman. In like manner the after history 
will tell of the revolt of the military leaders against the ‘ 
Brahman ascendancy, until the power of the Peishwas "u-as 
reduced to a pageant by Lord Wellesley. 

It was during this early period of the Brahman ascendancy, ■ 
that the hlahratta commanders, mostly men of low caste, 
began to rise to the ranlt of predatory powers. The family 
of the Gaekwar of Baroda came to the front in Guzerat; 
the families of Sindia and Holkar established a hold in 
Malwa ; and the Bhonsla family, the same clan to which 
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Sivaji belonged, established a dominion in Berar in the 
Dekhan to the northward of the dominions of the Nizam. > 

But during the supremacy of the Brahman Peishwas 
these leaders were little more than military puppets in the „ 
harids of the central power at Satara; they were in fact it 
officers of the Peishwa, commanding divisions of his troops, P 
and acting under his commission.' It was not until many 
years afterwards, when the power of the Peishwa was on the 
wane, that these military leaders ventured to exercise • 
political influence and authority as semi-independent princes 
of the Mahratta empire. 

The dealings of an astute Mahratta Brahman, like Baji E 
Rao, with Nizam-ul-mulk and Muhammad Shah, are too ^ 
obscure and complicated to be dealt with except in the 
most general terms. Baji Rao was ever ready to takej^ 
advantage of the jealousies and rivalries in the MoghuljP 
empire to further his orvn political schemes for power andj 
aggrandisement. He saw the jealous antagonism between' 
the Padishah and Nizam-ul-mulk, and laboured hard to 
profit by it. He helped the imperial forces to drive the 
power and influence of Nizam-ul-mulk out of Guzerat and 
Malwa ; and in return he obtained from the Moghul court a 
grant of chout for the whole of the Dekhan. He carried on 
a series of desultory wars against Nizam-ul-mulk, until he 
forced him into a kind of ■ recognition of the Mahratta 
claims. At the same time there was some sort of com- 
promise between the two. Nizam-ul-mulk obtained better 
terms from Baji Rab by engaging not to interfere in the 
Mahratta collections in Guzerat and Malwa. All this while 
Baji Rao was seeking to obtain from the Moghul court a 
formal grant of the chout for Guzerat and Malwa. 

The Moghul court vainly attempted to resist these R 
demands. Their umHeldy masses of regular troops could ol 
make no impression on loose bands of Mahratta horsemen, 
whose home was in the saddle, and who disappeared from j) 
the scene one day only to reappear in an unexpected quarter pi 
on the morrow. Muhammad Shah made certain concessions si 
to the Peishwa, but only with the view of embroiling him 
with other powers. He ceded to the Peishwa the right' 
of collecting chout from the Rajputs; a measure which' 
certainly led to endless predatory wars between Rajputs ^ 
arid Mahrattas when both ought to have been united in a : 
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strong national confederacy of Hindus against thelMoghub, 
JS Muhammad Shah aiso made some additions to the iMahratta 
claims on the territories of Nizam-ul-rnulk. This last 
measure recalled the Nizam to a sense of his dependence on 
the Padishah. Henceforth he seems to have resolved on 
supporting the Padishah against the Mabrattas. At the 
same time Baji Rao resolved on marching a Mahratta arniv 
towards Delhi, and driving Muhammad Shah into making a 
formal grant of chout for Guzerat and Maliva. 

= Such WPS the general progress of affairs from the beginning 
of the reign of Muhammad Shah in 1719 down to the 'year 
1736. In the latter year Baji Rao advanced a IMahratta 
hi, army towards Agra ; whilst his light troops, under the com- 
mand of Alulhar Rao Holkar, began to ratmge the surround- 
ing country' beyond the Jumna. Suddenly Holkar ii-as 
attacked and driven back by a force under Saddut Ali Khan, 
Subahdar of Oude. This check was magnified into a great 
victory' ; but Baji Rao retrieved his disgrace by appearing 
■with a Mahratta army' at the very gates of Delhi. 

This movement of Baji Rao took place in the beginnint 
of 1737, and threw the Moghul capital into the utmost 
consternation. But the object of Baji Rao was not tc 
provoke, but to intimidate the Padishah. He made nc 
attempt to enter Delhi, and he tried to prevent bis troop: 
from devastating the suburbs. Meanwhile Saidut Ali 
Khan joined his forces to the imperial army ; and Baji Rac 
deemed it e.vpedient to return to the Dekhan. During this 
retreat of the Mahrattas, Nizam-ul-mulk marched an army 
to Delhi, and was received at the capital ■with every' mark Oj 
favour. 

These movements of rival armies become intelligible by 
’ bearing in mind the secret relations betw'eeh the Moghul 
court and the Peishwa. The iMoghul court was playing oS 
25 the Mahrattas as a check upon the Rowing and dangerous 
power of Saidut Ali Khan and Nizam-M-mulk. At the 
same time the Moghul court was in mortal fear of the iMah- 
rattas. It shrunk from the ignominy of making a formal 
grant of the chout for Slalwa and Guzerat ; but according 
to current reports it secretly' paid chout for all its oivn 
territories round about Delhi, with the view of keeping 
tiie iMahrattas at a distance from the Moghul capital. _ Thus 
Baji Rao advanced to Agra and Delhi with the ■view oi 
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securing the formal grant of chout for Jlak-a and Guzerat;! 
5Ut he kept his Mahratta army from plundering the sur- i^‘ 
ounding country lest he should thereby forfeit his claim i 
o chout from the Delhi territories. 

In T738 the Nizam was returning from Delhi to the B 
Dekhan, when he came into collision rrith Baji Rao on the tr 
ranks of the Nerbudda. There was no actual battle, but;^] 
he Mahrattas surrounded the Nizam, cut off his supplies, 
ind reduced him to sore distress. In this e.xtremity Rhzam- re 
il-mulk engaged to procure from the Padishah a cession of h’' 
he chout for Malwa and Guzerat to the Peishwa. The 
Vizam then returned to Delhi, and Baji Rao took possession 
)f Malwa. At this crisis political affairs were brought to a 
itandstill by a sudden and une.xpected blow from the side 
)f Persia, which shook the Moghul empire to its founda- 
ions. 

The modem history of Persia begins rvith the year 1500, T 
vhen it was formed into an independent kingdom by a 
lynasty of Shiah fanatics, known as the Stiff Shahs. The 
ise of the Stiff empire preceded that of the Moghul empire • 
)f Hindustan by a quarter of a centuiy’, and its downfall 
treceded that of the Moghul empire about the same period- 

The rule of the Shahs of Persia differed little from that Cl 
)f the Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan. There were no 
"ratricidal wars at the death of a Shah, but the princes were 
reated with greater cruelty during the, lifetime of their 
ather, often kept in state prisons, and blinded or strangled 
:o prevent rebellion. On the death of a Shah a son or 
L grandson was taken out of a prison and placed upon 
he throne; and all his brothers, and all other possible 
avals, were butchered wholesale. Each Shah in succession 
:eemed to be more weak, more cruel, and more depraved 
han his predecessor; and it is difficult to understand how 
he empire could have been kept together, threatened as it 
vas by the Turks on the west, the Russians on the north, 
liid Afghans and Uzbegs to the eastward. 

The dynasty was at last overthrown by an invasion of 
Afghans. About 1710 the Afghans of Kandahar and Herat 
hrew off the Persian yoke, and established their inde- 
rendence under a chieftain of their own race. In 1722 the 
Afghans marched to Ispahan, and besieged the city until it 
vas starved into unconditional surrender. Shah Husain, 
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degree. It had been recently threatened by the Mahrattai 
and it was tom to pieces by the dissensions and jealousie 
of the leading grandees. There was hot rivalry betwee 
Saidut Ali Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk, and one or both wcr 
at daggers drawn •nnth Khan-dauran, the minister. Ir 
deed it was currently reported that both Sa^dut Ali Kha 
and Nizam-ul-mulk had been for some time in secret coi 
respondence TOth Nadir Shah, and had invited him to invad 
Hindustan. 

Nadir Shah was certainly familiar with the progress c 
affairs in India. He charged Muhammad Shah with havin 
failed to collect the Jez3'a from the unbelieving Hindu: 
and with having paid a fourth of his revenue to th 
idolatrous Mahrattas. 

Nadir Shah reached Peshawar without difficulty. Th 
Moghul court had been accustomed to pay a yearly subsid 
to the hill tribes for the defence of the frontier passes ; bt 
for some years previously the money had been appropriate 
by the corrupt and unscrupulous minister. Consequently th 
garrisons had been withdrawn, and the disbanded trooj: 
not onl)’’. left the passes open to Nadir Shah, but eagerl 
ioined bis army in the hope of sharing in the spoils t 
Hindustan. The Persian invader met with little or n 
resistance on his ivay through the Punjab. The Moghi 
Viceroy of the province was in communication with Nizan 
ul-mulic ; and he deemed it more to his interest to perm 
Nadir Shah to continue his march, than to sacrifice h: 
troops and himself in vain efforts to repel the invasion. 

At last the Moghul court was awakened from its letharg) 
A large army marched from Delhi to Kurnal, about sixtj 
five miles to the northward, under the joint command c 
Nizam-ul-mulk and Khan-dauran, and accompanied b 
Muhammad Shah. Shortly afterwards the army of Nadir Sha 
approached Kurnal, and encamped in the neighbourhood. 

At this crisis Saddut Ali Khan arrived at Delhi with re 
inforcements, and proposed giving the enemy battle. Bu 
the old rivalries were still at work. Saadut Ali Khan am 
Khan-dauran rvent out to engage the cnem}', but Nizam-u 
mulk stood aloof and refused to join in the fighting. Th 
Moghul army was utterly defeated ; Saidut Ali Kha 
was taken prisoner, and Khan-dauran received a mortr 
wound. 



Mnlaammad Shah the merer of Nadir Shsi, j 

9 Nizam-ul-mulk was sent to after terms to the conqueror; ?.? 
is said to have agreed to par tiro crores of rupees, or t~c 
millions sterling, proiaded Nadir Shah returned to Perfa 
iir without advancing on Delhi The terms were accepted, 
and Nizam-ul-mulk returned to the camp of the Padishsh 
with the jo}-ful news, and was rewarded with the ,cov'ete: 
rank of Amir of Amirs,, or chief of ail the Amirs. 
y Saadut All Khan was stung with jealousy at the honor: 
t conferred on his riraL He told Zsadir Shah that two croret 
were only a flea-bite in comparison with the treasures cf 
Delhi ; and he persuaded the invader to pursue his rnardi 
to the iiloghul capital, by promising to collect a subsidj 
of twenty crores. The offer xras accepted, and Saadi 
Ali Khan hastened back to DelhL 

Nadir Shah set oat on his march to Delhi with the ex- 
pectation of receiving a subsidy of twenty millions sterling. 

’ He ordered Muhammad Shah to go on before him and 
prepare the city and palace for his reception. He received 
a visit from Saadut Ali Khan in the suburbs, but treated 
him with harshness, and asked why he had not begun to 
collect the subsidy. Saadut saw that his rain was at hand.' 
He left the presence of Nadir Shah in abject terror, swal- 
lowed a dose of poison, and passed away from the scene. 
Next day Nadir Shah entered the city of Delhi with 
0 twenty thousand men. All houses and shops were closed ; 
not a soul appeared in the streets. Amidst this portentous 
gloom, Nadir Shah posted his troops in various quarters of 
the dty. and proceeded to the psJace, where he -was duly 
entertained by IMuhammad Shah. 

The soldiers of Nadir Shah were known as the Persian 
; : arm)', but they chiefly consisted of Tartars, Afghan.s, and 
' Uzbegs ; and were naturally regarded with disgust and 
’ hatred % the proud iloghuls. Nadir Shah promulgated, 
stringent orders that none of the inhabitants of Delhi should, 
be injured ; indeed all that he wanted was to collect the 
subsidy as thoroughly and rapidly as possible, and this 
could be best achieved by abstaining from all alarms. But 
the people of Delhi were driven by terror and shame into 
acts of madness. On_the day after the entn- of Nadir 
Shab,.Jbeing the loth of AIarch, ,1739, ^ turmoil arose in 
the dt}'. Many of the strangers jvere cut down and 
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aiightered. A rumour spread through the streets and 
izars that Nadir Shah had been slain within the palace, 
he mob arose in overwhelming force and began to massacre 
le foreign soldier)', in the same way that they had massacred 
le Mahrattas some twenty years before. The approach of 
ight increased the uproar. The troops of Nadir Shah re- 
lated to their quarters in the caravanserais and houses of the 
randees, and stood under arms throughout the night, whilst 
II stragglers were butchered by the infuriated multitude. 

At early morning Nadir Shah left the palace with a strong : 
tree, and began riding through the streets of Delhi. The 
ght of the dead bodies of his troops aroused his terrible ‘ 
rath. At the same moment he was assailed with stones, 
rrows, and firearms, from the houses, and one of his chiefs 
as slain by his side. He determined on a ^ed of 
gngea nce, which h as no ^Mrallel in mod^ history? He 
rd.e.r.ed, an indiscr iminate .massacre of the in^bijah'ts with- 
y.t_jeg5fd_ to_age or sex. No city taken by storm could 
ave presented' greater horrors. The Persian army, mad- 
ened by the sight of their bleeding comrades, spread over 
le city like demons, breaking open shops, houses, and 
alaces, slaughtering, plundering, burning, destroying, and 
ommitting every kind 'of outrage with an unbridled fury 
hich knew not how to pity nor how to spare. 

The' sack and carnage of Delhi lasted from eight o’clock 
1 the morning until three o’clock in the afternoon. The ; 
xeets were filled with the shouts of the brutal soldiery and , 
le shrieks of their helpless victims. The atmosphere was 
;eking with the blood and butchery of thousands of human 
eings. Houses were set on fire, and numbers perished in 
le flames. Husbands killed their wives and then murdered 
lemselves. 'Women threw themselves into wells. Children 
ere slaughtered without mercy, and infants were cut to 
ieces alt their mothers’ breasts. 

All this while Nadir Shah sat in a little mosque in the ; 
rincipal street, which is still pointed out to modern travel- : 
:rs. His ^presence in his milder moods was sufficient to , 
Tike beholders with awe. Six feet high, with swarthy 
ountenance, large eyes, and a voice of thunder, his corn- 
landing aspect compelled all men to bend before him. 
lut now as he sat in the mosque, his features were lighted 
p by a stern ferocity, as if he exulted in the great- 
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ness of his revenge. Nizam -ul-mulk, stung b)^ remorse, 
thresv himself at the feet of the conqueror, and prayed for 
mercy towards the innocent inhabitants ; but he was re- 
ceived with torrents of abuse that must have added to hi- 
terrors. Muhammad Shah followed his example, and begged 
that his subjects might be spared from further slaughter. 
At last the bloodthirsty warrior began to relent ; he sent out 
orders that the butchery should end, and he was promptly 
and implicitly obeyed. But the sun set up pn_a,_gcene of 
horror and devastation which . has _rarely_been_equalled in 
the annals of Tartar revenge. 

i Ne.xt morning the survivors were ordered under terrible 
penajties to dispose of the dead. The corpses of Hindus 
and Muhammadans were thrown promiscuously together, 
ilany were buried in vast pits • many were cast on piles of 
timber taken from the falling houses, and burnt in huge 
holocausts. The number of slain can never be - knonn. 
According to one tvild estimate, more than a hundred 
thousand souls perished in the massacre j but if the number 
is reduced to one-fifth or one-tenth, it is sufficient to strike 
men with terror until the end of time. 

1 IMien the slaughter was over and the murdered heaps 
had been cleared away, the v.'ork of plunder and exaction 

.ipvas carried out with relentless barbarity. The peacock 
•throne and all the jewels of the imperial palace became the 
^spoil of the conqueror: so did the best of the .cannon'and 
pvarlike stores, and the choicest of the elephants, hors-es, and 
camels. Contributions were levied from every grandee, and 
from eveiy^ dwelling-house in the capital ; and any. show of 
reluctance or attempt at concealment was met by threats 
and tortures. Many' who were unable to meet the demand 
committed suicide rather than fall into the hands of thgir 
tormentors. A body of Persian horse was sent to Oude, 
and confiscated the treasures of Saadut Ali Elhan to the , 
value of one or tu'o millions sterling. A like sum was \ 
demanded of Nizam-ul-mulk, and a large amount seems to 
have been obtained : but the treasury of the Dekhan was 
out of the reach of Nadir Shah ; and any force despatched 
in that direction might have been cut off in the passes of 
the Vindhya mountains, or exposed to the assaults or ,tbe 
IMabrattas. An attempt was made to secure a subsidy froln 
Bengal ; but the treasury of Murshedabad was too remote 
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from Delhi ; and not even the avarice of Nadir Shah would 
induce him to send an army into the defiles of Bihar. > 

The total value of the gold, silver, jewels, weapons, stuffs, , 
stores, and money carried off by Nadir Shah has been vari- 1 
ously estimated from eig ht to eighty millions ; but all such 
conjectures are the sport of the imagination. Nothing is 
knoum beyond the fact that the invader carried j)ff_vast 
and untold trea sures ; that he gave three months’ pay to 
eveiy~soIciier in his army, and remitted a year’s taxation 
throughout the whole Persian empire. 

Nadir Shah demanded the niece of Muhammad Shah in ] 
marriage for his second son. He also demanded the ces- 1 
sion to Persia of all territories to the westward of the Indus ‘ 
which had previously belonged to the Moghul. Indeed he ' 
he might have made any demand he thought proper, for 
Muhammad Shah' was far too prostrate to attempt any 
refusal. The marriage of his son to the Moghul princess 
was solemnised tvith some show of rejoicing; and the ces- 
sion of territory was embodied in a formal grant, which was 
couched 'in terms of abject submission to the will of the 
conqueror^ 

Nadir Shah reinstated the fallen Moghul in the possession ] 
of his throne and empire.' He exhorted every vassal and 
feudatory to be loyal in their devotion to Muhammad Shah; " 
and he threatened to wreak his vengeance on any that should 
attempt to rebel He then returned to Persia after a stay 
of two months in Hindustan. 

Nadir Shah never reappeared in India. He lived nine I 
years Idnger, during which-he was engaged in wars m'th the ' 
Turks, or in putting down rebellions in his own territories. * 
Unfortunately for him, he interfered with the national 
religion of Persia. ■ He sought to put an end to the 
antagonism between Sln'ahs and Sunnfs by declaring the 
•iSuhnl faith to.be the one state religion of the empire. He 
' thus raised a storm of fanaticism against his rule, which no 
force could allay. In 1747, at the age of sixty, he was cut 
off by assassins, after a troubled reign of eleven years. 

The invasion of Nadir Shah inflicted a mortal blow on I 
the Moghul empire. Muhammad Shah was re-seated on ^ 
the throne of his fathers, but his sovereignty was little ' 
better than a name. The Viceroys of the provinces had 
■ become independent princes. The death of a Subahdar or 
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Navrab -was followed by fratricidal wars like those which 
attended the demise of a Padishah ; and not unfrequently 
by the elevation of a usurper with no other authorit}- than 
that derived from the sword. The Mahrattas were no longer 
to be quieted by payments from the imperial treasun’. for the 
treasm5- had been emptied by Nadir Shah ; and the Mah- 
ratta leaders led their hosts of horsemen to the remotest 
quarters of India, plundering and devastztmg the tiro 
Camatics in the southern Peninsula, and at the same time 
spreading like destrojing locusts over the fertile plains of 
Bengal. ; - • 

Baji Rao.died in 1740, and was succeeded in the post of 
Peishwa by his son Balaji Rao. Maharaja Sahu died in 
1748, the year after the assassination of Nadir Shah, and 
was succeeded on the throne . of Satara by a nominal sove- 
reign named Baja Ra m . At the same time a noiseless 
revolution was carried out, under which the real sovereignty 
was transferred from the Maharaja to the Peishwa. Raja 
Ram reigned as a state pageant in the fortress or prison at 
i Satara; whilst Balaji ^o removed the Mahratta court to 
Poona, and reigned at the old capital of Sivaji as the 
independent sovereign of the Mahratta empire, but under 
. the old name of Peishwa or minister. . ' . 

JIuhammad Shah died in 1748, the same year that saw 
the death of Maharaja Sahu. At this moment a new enemy 
' appeared in Hindustan to contest with the ilahrattas for 
supremacy. The assassination of Nadir Shah in the pre- 
vious year had delivered the A^hans from the Persian yoke. 
Another Asiaric conqueror rose to the front under the name 
of Ahmad Shah .Abdali. He extended the independent, 
empire of the Afghans over the greater part of Central -Asia, 
including the Punjab and Kashmfr. He invaded Hindu- 
stan for the purpose of re-establishing the old Afghan 
Eupremacj' in India. The consequence was that the succes-, 
sors of iluhammad Shah were mere pageants in the hands 
of rival ministers, who in their turn were alternately under 
the infiuence of Mahrattas and -Afghans. 

At this turning-point in the downward career of the once 
Great Moghul, the histoiy' of India underwent an entire 
revolution. The Ziloghul empire was broken up never to 
be restored- The foundations of a new empire were laid 
b}' English settlers, which was destined to extend its para- 
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mount influence over the whole of India from sea to se.-!. 
The centre of political interest is thus transferred from the ‘ 
old Moghul capital of Delhi to the English settlements of 
Madras and Calcutta. The Hindu nationalities of India, 
after centuries of repression, were to be educated by British 
administrators in a knowledge of that civilisation, which has 
regenerated the western world and established the reign of 
order and of law. In this manner the people of India are 
being trained and disciplined by British nile for a new 
career of national life, which can only he revealed in the 
unknown world of the future. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

ENGLISH AT JL^DRAS. 

A.D, I7CO TO 1756. 

During the earl)' half of the eighteenth centni)’, the English 
’ town of Madras grew into an important settlement. It was 
enlarged by the addition of out villages, which still give their 
e names to different quarters of the modem cit)’.^ J t carried 
• on a profitable trade with Burma, and Siam,_Sum atra and 
China. It employed more weavers and manufactured more 
cotton piece goods than at any previous period j and no 
settlement in the eastern seas was regarded by the English 
Company with more pride and complacenc)’ than Madras 
and Fort Sl George.;-'- . 

The government of Madras was the natural outcome of a 
trading agency. The establishment of ever)' English factory 
in India originally consisted of a certain number of European 
servants, graded as writers, factors and merchants, who were 
paid small salaries, but were lodged and boarded at the 
Company's expense. In the seventeenth century a writer , 
only drew ten pounds . per annum, a factor , only twenty 
pounds, and a merchant only fort)' pounds ) whilst the yearly 
salar)' of the president or governor was only three or four 

^ In the seventeenth century, Nunkumbauhuni, Vepery, Eg:more, 
Royapoorum, and other localities familiar to modem residents in 
Madras, were native villages outside the Company’s grounds. 
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hundred pounds. In the eighteenth century salaries were 
considerably raised, but were still absurdly small to modem ’7 
eyes. Every servant of the Company, however, was allowed, 
the privilege of engaging in private trade, so long as he- 
confined it to the ports in the eastern seas, and did not' 
meddle in the Company’s monopoly of trade with Europe. 

The governor of Madras exercised supreme control over G( 
the Wiite totvn, but was helped by a council of selected 
merchants ; and so indeed were the governors of Bombay jj 
and Calcutta. Such was the simple origin of the governors 
in council for Madras and Bombay, and the Viceroy in 
council for the whole of India. The governor and council 
at Madras, during the seventeenth and nearly half of the 
eighteenth centuries, were chiefly engaged in superintending 
the Company's trade ; in selling English manufactures and 
commodities in Indian markets, and providing Indian pro- 
ducts and manufactures for the home markets. They also 
regulated all matters connected with revenue and expendi- 
ture ; and investigated and punished all offences committed 
by Europeans. Besides the governor and council, a court, 
consisting of a mayor and aldermen, was established by 
royal charter for the- trial of all civil cases in which Euro- 
peans were concerned ; but there always seems to have been 
an appeal to the governor and council. 

The administration of justice amongst the natives in Jh 
B lack town was more simple and oriental. English justices tk 
of the peace sat in certain courts or choultries, and promptly ^ 
disposed of all cases, civil and criminal, by fine, imprison- 
ment, or whipping; and appeals to the governor and council 
were very rare, except in capital cases, or where there was 
some doubt about jurisdiction. The duties of the police were 
carried out by a Hindu official, known as the Pedda Naik, 
who was bound to make good all stolen property. He was 
remunerated, Hindu fashion, by a grant of hereditary land.', 
and small octroi duties levied on certain classes of commo- 
dities admitted into the town. 

The English at Madras had always been jealous of the Di 
Dutch, but only as rivals in the Indian trade. The Dutch I”' 
had a fort and town at Pulicat, about Dventy-four miles to 
the northward of Madras ; and occasionally civilities and hos- 
pitalities were exchanged between the authorities of Pulicat 
and those of Fort St. George. The Dutch also had a fort 
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-• and to-ra at Sadras, about forty mdes to the southward c; 
'3- iladras; and the ruins of weii-ordered toirers and lampanj, 
prim gardens, neat vrater channels, and secluded bowers wS 
still meet the eye of the pilgrim, who seeks to recall the 
old daj-s of Dutch rule in India, 
at But the English of the eighteenth century hated the Frendi 
as their natural eneinies ; and this hatred was intensified in 
India bs' the fact that the natural enemies were commerori 
rivals. The French had built a town arid fort at Poadicherr,-, 
about a hundred miles to the south of Madras ; and when- 
ever a difference arose between the two governments, it wa; 
accompanied by a warm correspondence which plainh' re- 
vealed the hostile feeling which was burning on either side. 
Besides Madras, the English had founded a settlement a 
‘ Fort St. David, near the mouth of the southern Pennar river 
It was only twelve miles to the south of Pondicheny ; anc 
rid. seems to have been a rival establishment to Pondicherry 
Fort St. Darid plays an important part in thgafter history 
for the English at that Settlement hated the French with a: 
much warmth as their brethren at Fort St George. 

The EirgHsh at Madras and Fort St. David .were alsi 
troubled by so-called interlopers; a name applied tp^^ 
English adventurers, who were not in the sendee ofthi 
Company, and who were not licensed to dwell as fre< 
merchants within the Compan}'’s bounds. These interloper; 
were generally ro'.ing captains, who persisted in .carT)ing Pr 
an illicit trade in the eastern seas, in defiance of tb 
monopoly granted to the Company by the charter; an( 
who often combined the pursuits of trade- with those d 
slave-dealing and piracy. >. * v ’ 

The political outlook at Madras was confined^to^-hi 
Carnatic.^ Since the death of Aurangzefa this provriiceuiic 
been an appanage of the Nizam of the Di^'han ; irl^othe 
words it was governed by a Nawab, who. yas appointed b} 
the Nizam, subject to confirmation and investiture 
Great Ziloghul. ' . . * 

The Moghul province of the Carnatic was supposed . {< 

^ Properir speaking this Cs.rr.zz:c should be termed “Lower Cor 
catic,” or Carnatic below the Kastem Ghat', to dhtingnfeh it fror 
Mvsire and other Hindu countries to the westward, which are sbrnetjcir 
indaded nnder the name of “ Upper Carnatic,” or Carrutic aV.ve th 
Ghats. The term Carnatic Is .'O often applied to the Lower CamrU 
only, that it may he tis-ed for tlie future in its latter appheation. 
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self-interest led successi%'e Rajas to encourage cultivaton, 
732 and keep tanks and irrigation works in repair.^ Butfc 
■ earlier Nawabs were removed at wll b)' the A'izam or tfc; 
Great Moghul. They cared only to make money, and paid 
no heed to the future. They doubled the land assessmentj, 
and let the tanks and irrigation works go to rack and ruin 
and for some years many lands fell out of cultivation, ant 
grain rose to famine prices. ’ 

:e of Meanwhile the inland trade of the English had fallen oS 
The ravages of the Mahrattas in the Upper Camati.: 
prevented the Canarese merchants of Mysore and elsewhe:; 
from bringing their cotton-yarn to ]\radras. The removal 0 
the imperial camp from the Dekhan to Delhi after the dea'i 
of Aurangzeb, had ruined the trade in scarlet and grea 
Droad-cloths. The outbreaks of Poligars and free-booter; 
as well as threatened invasions bf hlahrattas, created gener; 
alarm ; and wealthy natives hoarded their treasures i 
strongholds, or sent them to Madras or Pondicherry fc 
security. 

;h- But the prosperity of ?>Iadras was increasing. .Th 
de demand from Europe for cotton piece goods was great( 
than ever. The English founded tyo new towns for tl 
exclusive accommodation of spinners, weavers, dyer 
washers, and other Hindus engaged in the manufactur 
'They also planted trees for the accommodation of this cla 
of people, who were accustomed to work in the open ai 
Hindus of other castes were not allowed to dwell in the- 
towns, always excepting betel sellers, dancing-girls, an 
Brahmans." , 

on ■ The English at Madras , and Eort St David were met 
itraders, and cared but little about the counti}' power 
They were industrious and respectable,' but curious only 5 
regards products and manufactures. The Moghuls on the; 
part had grown jealous of Europeans, and were anxious f 
keep them ignorant of all that was going on. .The Nawal 

^ The comparative merits of Hindu and Moghul rule are open t 
ouestion. The Catholic missionaries in Southern India during t: 
seventeenth centurj- are loud in their denunciations of the cmelties an 
oppressions of the Hindu Rajas. • • . , . 

-■ These Cn o towns are wdl knoim to residents in Aladras. Colic*, 
petta was founded in 1720; Chindadree petta in 1734. Betel seilen 
dincing-girls, and Brahmans are necessities of Hindu life, andnollicc 
village is complete without them. 
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be^een__the^ brothers of the Raja and th^ brothers c-; 
t^_Ranf; -ivhilst: the~R2nnierself claimed to be’reger.; 

• until the son of her eldest brother should attain bh 
majority. 

The possession of Tncbinopoly had long been covefed 
’ by the Xarabs of the Carnatic ; it in fact the key to 
the Peninsula. Accordingly the Nawab Dost Ali interf^ed 
in the affairs of Trichinopoly as the pretended friend of fr.e 
Rani. He sent an army to Trichinopoly under his son 
Subder Ali and his-aon-in-Iaw Chunder Sahib.* 

' The son-in-Iau" was a much sharper man than the son 
' Chunder Sahib gulled the Rani ; pretended to be in love 
with her ; swore on the Koran to be faithful to her cause- 
and finally deluded her into admitting him and his troofo 
into the nails of Trichinopoly'. The Ram' soon found tint 
she was betrayed 5 she was tbron-n into ‘prison, and is said 
to have taken poison. - ■ 

be Chunder Sahib soon took possession of the at}’ and the 
Raj. He sent one of his kinsmen to command at Dindi- 
gul, and another to command at Madura. The people of 
Trichinopoly bent as usual to their fate : it was the uill of 
the gods. Subder .A.li was enraged at finding that Chunder 
Sahib was holding Trichinopoly and could not be ousted. 
Accordingly he nursed his vengeance and returned to Arcot. 
In like manner the Rajas of Tanjore and ^vlysore were 
bitterly incensed against Chunder Sahib for putting' an end 
to the Hindu dynasty of Trichinopoly, and''bringing-'the 
country under hluhaminadan rule. But like Subder Ali, they 
did nothing and patiently abided their time. • ' 

In 1740 the Mahrattas invaded the Carnatic, plundering 
i, and destroying according to their wont Some said that 
the Nizam had innted them in order to punish the Na'wa'D. 
Others said that the Rajas of Tanjore and .Mysore had in- 
\-ited them to punish Chunder Sahib. ■ , Ot'ners/^gain/S^. 
that the Great Moghul was unable to pay ‘the chout-after' 
the invasion of Nadir Shah,- and'fherefore. told' them" to 
collect it in the Carnatic and'.Bengal: . Such conflicting .xu- 
mours are always noised abroad in India on like occ^ions, 
and it is often impossible to say whether any of th'em' are 
false or true. 

r Chnnder Sabib was tbe wan who married a da-agb'.er of ifceKawiS 
md -was appointed Eewon. 1 
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Nawab Dost Ali had tried to keep out the Mahrattas bj 
marching an army to the Eastern Ghdts, and blocking up 
he pa>'Ses which led from Mysore into the Carnatic, until 
re could assemble the whole of his forces from difcreni 
rarts of the province. But there was treacheiy in his camp. 
Dne of his own officers admitted the Mahrattas by a 
secret pass. The Mahrattas took him by surprise, and 
jssaiied his army with , the utmost fury'. He was slain 
:n the midst of the action ; and his troops, seeing that 
ffieir Nawab was dead, fled in confusion lUfter the manner of 
Driental armies. 

The Mahratta invasion .spread universal terror. Subder 
Ali, the son of the deceased Nawab, fled to the strong fort 
of Vellore, about twelve miles from Arcot. Cliunder Sahib 
sent his wife and treasures to Pondicherry, and collected 
vast stores of grain , within the city of Trichinopoly in 
order to stand a ' lengthy siege. The English at M adras 
began to look after their defences, and shared in the genera! 
alarm. 

. The Mahrattas were disappointed of the spoil. All the 
gold and jewels in the country bad been hoarded up in 
strongholds. The Mahrattas had no guns or battering train 
of any kind j and it was impossible for loose bands of horsc- 
nien to capture fortresses, except by bribery, stratagem, or 
stan'ation. • Accordingly they accepted an offer of rupees 
to . the value of a million sterling from Subder Ali, to be 
paid ;\jy..- instalments ; they then left the Carnatic, giving 
out that • they were going to plunder some other part of 
India’.;’ . • , 

. The; departure of the Mahrattas was a ruse. Subder Ali 
had secretly engaged .to let them take possession of Trichi- 
nopoly',' provided, they carried off his ambitious brother-in- 
law,- Chund'er Sahib, .and kept hint prisoner at Satara. Their 
object '.in leaving ; the Carnatic was to blind Cimndcr 
SahilD, land in this, they fully' succeeded. Chunder Sahib 
tfiou^it that the Mahmttas would never return, and fool- 
ishly.sbld off all the grain he had stored in Trichinopoly. 
Suddenly, to his surprise and' mortification, the Mahrattas 
returned to Trichinopoly’, and closely besieged the city'. 
Chunder Sahib was helpless ; and was soon compelled b.v 
sheer starvation to surrender the.city. He was then carricfi 
off to Satara, and languished in a Mahratta prison for 
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more than six years. Meanwhile the Mahrattas held pas- 1 
session of Trichinopoly. The bulk of the Mahratta annv 1 
jretumed to the Kohkan ; but a general, named ^vlorari 
jRao, remained in command of Trichinopoly, and kept a 
iwatchful ej-e on the progress of afiairs in the Carnatic. 

For a brief inten-al Subder Ali was at ease. He had 
purchased the imprisonment of his dangerous brother-in- 
law, Chunder Sahib, by permitting the Alahrattas to occupy 
Trichinopoly. He was still pledged to pay the Mahrattas 
a subsidy of a million sterling ; and this was a matter that 
required prompt attention. Meanwhile he proceeded to 
Arcot and was proclaimed Nawab of the Carnatic in 
succession to liis father, who had been slain in the passes. 

At this juncture Subder Ali was threatened by a new 
danger from Hyderabad. Nizam-ul-mulk had been fora 
long time exasperated at the unauthorised succession of 
Dost Ali to the Nawabship of the Carnatic, and the non- 
pajment of tribute. Since then the occupation of Trichin- 
opoly by Chunder Sahib had added fuel to his anger,; for 
in spite of domestic dissensions, the acquisidon of Trichin- 
opoly had added to the material resources of the Nawab’s 
family, and would doubtless encourage the Nawab himself 
to persist in disregarding the superior authority of the 
Nizam. The invasion of Nadir Shah had compelled Nizam- 
ul-mulk to bottle up his wrath ; but the progress of affairs ' 
during the interval had not improved his temper.. _ The ■ 
Jilahrattas had secured a dangerous footing in the Carnatic 
by the occupation of Trichinopoly. M'orse than all- Subder , 
Ali had followed the contumacious e.xample" set by his * 
deceased father, by assuming the Nawabship of the Carnatic 
without any reference to Hyderabad or DelhL 

Under these circumstances Nizam-ul^ulk demanded the ^ 
immediate pajment of all arrears of tribute from the new, 
Nawab. Subder Ali was at his wits’- ends.-- -He was firmly . 
resolved not to pay the demand. Meanwhile he sent his 
family and treasures to Madras. He shut himself up in the ' 
strong fortress of Vellore, which was commanded by another 
brother-in-law, named hlorriz Ali.^ He - vowed that the 
Mahrattas had emptied his treasur}- of his last rupee. He 

-- Ciinnaer Sahib and MortizAli had each married daughters o!'Vc^ 
All, and were canseqnenlly brothers-i.i law of the reigning hiawab. 
Bath men piajed important parts in the after history. 
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feigned a pious intention of abdicating his throne, and going 
on pilgrimage to iSIecca. He even made one or trvo 
journeys to Madras to induce the Nizam to believe that 
he was going to embark there for Mecca. 

All this while Suhder Alt 'knew that he must pay the 
Mahrattas. The Nizam might be deceived for a while by 
protestations of poverty, or threats of going to Mecca ; but 
he Mahrattas were the most pertinacious people in all 
India, and were deaf to all vows and prayers that were not 
packed up by rupees. Any attempt on the part of Subder 
Ui to delay payment would be followed by another Jlah- 
atta invasion of the Carnatic, and the probable release of 
thunder Sahib. Accordingly Subder Ali levied contribu- 
ions from all commanders of lov.-ns and forts throughout 
he province, in order to pay the subsidy promised to the 
Mahrattas. . Mortiz Ali refused payment of his quota. 
The Nawab was excessively angrj', for Mortiz Ali was the 
idlest man in the province, and unless he was made to 
pay, other commanders would refuse to pay in like manner. 

Accordingly the Nawab peremptorily demanded the 
money. The .story of what followed was told witii 
lorror at Jfadras, for generations afterwards. The Nawab 
vas quartered in the fortress of Vellore, where his brother- 
n-law Mortiz Ali was commandant ; but there was no sus- 
picion of , danger; for although the money quarrel was 
bitter, there- was no lack of outward courtesy and politeness 
an either side. 

The great festival of the iMuharram approached, when all 
Sunni , Muhammadans devote themselves to feasting and 
rejoicing, whilst the Shiahs lament and beat their breasts 
aver the martyrdom of Ali and his two sons, Hasan and 
Husain. ...The, Nawab permitted his officers to leave the 
fortress in .-order to keep the festival with their wives and 
families. -At midnight an Afghan broke into his chamber, 
folloiyed ;by black Abyssinian slaves. The unfortunate 
Nawab raised a cry of alarm, and rushed to the window ; 
but was soon cut down and stabbed to death by the poniards 
of the .assassins. . 

.Next morning the N.awab’s army, which was encamped 
outside the fortress, raised a tumult. They cried out that 
the Nawab had been assassinated by fvlortiz .Ali ; and they 
prepared to storm the fortress sword in hand, and avenge 
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the murder But the soldierj’ were quieted after orientril 
(3 fashion. Large arrears of pay were due from the deatl 
Nawab ; and the men were promised early pa}'ment of the 
whole by instalments, if they would only accept Mortiz .\!i 
as his successor. Accordingly, hlortiz Ali was proclaimed 
Nawab, and then marched in triumph from Vellore to Arcot, 
and took up his quarters at the palace, 
f But the leading men in the Carnatic detested the crime 
of hlortiz Ali. They applied to hlorari Rao at Trichin- 
bpoly, w'ho foresaw a hew complication, and openly declared 
against Mortiz .Ali. They sent messengers to the English at 
hladras, begging that the governor would protect the family 
and treasures of the murdered Nawab. Lastly, they stirred up 
the array against Mortiz Ali; and the question of the succes- 
sion seemed to turn upon a matter of pay. The soldieiy de- 
manded the immediate payment of all the arrears in full, which 
they had previously agreed to receive'by instalments'. Had 
Mortiz Ali produced the money at once, he might possibly 
have secured himself in the post of Nawab ; but he vras 
seized with a panic, and would not stand the storm. He 
put on a woman's dress, and entered a covered palanquin, 
and fled at night time from Arcot to Vellore, accompanied 
by several female attendants. The result was that the 
young son of Subder Ali, who had been under the pro- 
tection of the English at Madras, was proclaimed Nawab 
of the Carnatic in the room of his father. ^ 

By this time Nizara-ul-mulk resolve'd to march to .Arcot,' 
and settle the affairs of the Carnatic. He had arranged 
matters at Delhi, where his eldest son had been appointed 
minister; and he had made his peace with the Alahrattas. 
Accordingly he left Hyderabad in the beginning of 1743, 
and in March the same year he encamped at Arcot with 
an ovenvhelming armjc ' , ' ' . ' ' 

It ■■ At Arcot the Nizam found the Carnatic at his feet._ Ever)- 
grandee was anxious to pay'submission and hom'age, to. the 
great Nizam-ul-mulk, the pillar, of the Moghul eihpire.'.' But 
he himself was struck with the anarchy which prevailed 
throughout the Carnatic. Every petty c6nimahdMC''of a ; 
fort or district assumed the title of Nawab; and, no less'' 
than eighteen of these little Nawabs were introduced to the 
Nizam in one day. The old'grandee_ of the court of. 
Aurangzeb lost his temper at this enormity. He declared 
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-that there was but one Nawab of the Carnatic; and he 
threatened to scourge the first person who should venture 
for the future to usurp such a title. He app.ointed.a..new 
Nawab.of-the-CamatiCf-named Anwar:ud-din ;_but he gave 
outJliat>Anwarrud:din,wou]dbe theguardian. of the son of 
Subder AU ; and that when the boy prince became of age, 
he would be made Mawab of the Carnatic. 

The Nizam next proceeded to Trichinopoly, and re- 
covered the city from the Mahrattas. The governor of 
Madras sent a deputation to Trichinopoly to wait on the 
. great man with a letter and presents. The Nizam received 
the English gentlemen with much state, but with singular 
courtesy. He praised , the presents sent to him, and pro- 
mised to forward some to the Great Moghul at Delhi, and 
to.say that they canie from the English governor of Madras. 

! He said he wanted guns, powder, mortars, and shells, and 
i - above all the services of an experienced gunner; but he 
added that he would take nothing unless he was permitted to 
pay for it. 

In Iifarch 1^44 the Nizam left the Carnatic and returned 
to Hyderabad. In June the same year the boy Nawab was 
f- murdered at a.wcdcling-feast. The details were most tragical. 
'/ .On the morning of the ceremony some .'Vfghans had da- 
■ moured for arrears of pay, but apologised for their insolence 
y and retired.- '.'.Their captain especially appeared to be vei)' 
repentarib At. night whilst the guests were sitting in the 
. halljf the .coming of Anwar-ud-din was announced, and the 
boy Nawab went -out to the vestibule at the head of the 
stairs to .recefvh his guardian. The .Afghan captain ascended 
; ih'e steps wth a respectful air as if to repeat liis regrets, when 
' ibe- suddenly drew his dagger and stabbed the prince to the 
I' h'eairt.- Tn a ihomditlie was cut to pieces, and his Afghans 
below met with' tiie same fate. 

\ ; The assassination* of the young prince sent a thrill 
h ihroaigh the Carnatic He was representative of a family 
.r whd-had ruled, the Carnatic for thirty years. No mem- 
;■ her of- the- family was eligible to succeed e.xcept Chundei 
y .Sahib' and- -Mortiz Ali. But Chundcr Sahib was in a 
C -blahraita prisbni whilst Mortiz AU was more hated than 
ever. .Meanwhile it was everywhere believed tb.it the 
murder was instigated by Anwar-ud-din and Mortiz All 
.But the general opinion had no effect upon Nizam-ul-roulk, 
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ind he confirmed Anwar-ud-di'n in his post of Nawab of 
Jie Carnatic. 

The English at Madras •n-ere horrified at the assassinations 
of two Nawabs in succession ; but their attention was soon 
distracted by more important affairs. War was declared 
between Great Britain and France. In T745.an English 
squadron appeared off the coast of Coromandel, for the 
purpose of destroying the French settlements in the eastern 
seas. 

M. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicheny, was in great 
alarm. He sent large presents to the new Nawab, and 
begged for protection. Anwar-ud-din replied by prohibiting [ 
the English from engaging in hostilities trithin any part of } 
his dominions ; but at the same time he assured the English * 
that if the French appeared in superior force, he would ( 
prohibit them in like manner. ’ 

In 1746 the English fleet left the Coromandel coast, and 
a Frehch squadron, under the command of Labourdonnais, 
entered the Bay of Bengal, and threatened Itladras. The 
defences of Fort St. George were sufficient .40 strike the 
natives with awe and wonder, but they wwe ill fitted to stand 
a bombardment from European ships., "^e governor and 
council of Madras requested the Nawab to fulfil his promise 
of restraining the French ; but they neglected to send_a pre- 
sent. Accordingly the Nawab seenis to have done nothing. 
Madras was compelled to surrender to Labourdonnais. 
under a pledge that it should be restored on pa3'm.ent of 
ransom, Dupleix, however, refused to recognise the pledge; 
he rejected all offers of ransom. He was a fervid French- 
man, bent on the ruin of the English in India as the enemies 
of the French nation. He ordered that all the Company s 
effects, and all private property' e.xcept clothes and jewels, 
should be confiscated as prize. Madras thus "became a 
French settlement, and its inhabitants^ were sent to Pondi- 
cherry as prisoners of war.^ 

The Nawab was very' wroth at seeing the French in pos- 
session of Madras, Dupleix tried to quiet hirn by pro- 
mising to give him the tonm; but the Nawab soon, saw that 

^ Lalioardonnais afterwards returned to France, and was thrown 
into the Bastiie. He had rendered great ser.dce to France, bat rn, 
chained by his enemies with collusion with the English at Madras. 
After three years he was liberated, but died shortly aftenvaris. 
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(he Frenchman was deceiving him with false promises in 
order to divert him from protecting the English. Accord- * 
ingly he resolved to deprive the French of their new con- 
quest, and sent an arm)' of ten thousand men and numerous 
cannon to capture Madras. 

•To the utter surprise and mortification of the Nawab, the I 
Moghul army was routed by a French force of four hundred o 
men and two guns, and compelled to fly back to Arcot. ° 
The disaster was most humiliating to the Moghul grandees. ^ 
Up to this time they had proudly imagined that it was their 
own superior military prowess which induced Europeans to 
treat them with so much respect and deference. The spell 
was broken by the.French at Madras, ^vho defeated a Moghul 
army wth half a battalion. 

7 ’he war between the English and French in the Carnatic t 
.lasted from X746. to I-748. It has lost much of its interest'' 
since the two nations have become friends, but it was an ^ 
oft-told story in the last century. The English removed j; 
their seat of government from Madras to Fort St. David, F 
.near the.mouth of the southern Pennar ; it was only twelve S 
miles to the south of Pondicherry, and consequently there 
was much' smart fighting between the two settlements ; and 
' the Nawab alternately helped the English and the French, 

■ according as either appeared to be getting the upper hand. 

In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence arrived from England; F 
'and took the tommand of all the Company’s forces in India, o 
AnoAer fleet.arrived from England under the command of ^ 
‘Admiral Boscoiven.' "A grand attack was made on Pondi- p 

■ cherry by land and sea ; • but after a siege of two months, and c 
the loss. of more than a thousand Europeans, the English 
were com'pelled to retire. A few weeks aftenvards peace 
was proclaimed between Great Britain and France, and 
M’adras was ultimately -restored to the English East India 
Company by the treaty of Ai.r-la-Chapelle. 

The year 1748 is an epoch in Indian histoiy, — Muham- E 
madan, Hindu, and English. The .Afghans, delivered by f 
the death of Nadir Shah from the Persian yoke, were begin- 
ning to invade the- Punjab and Hindustan. -Muhammad 
Shah, the last of the Moghuls of any note, died at Delhi.' 
The aged Nizam-ul-mulk died at Hyderabad, and left his, 
sons to fight for the possession of his throne. -- Mahdraja' 
Sahu died at Satara, and the sovereignty of the Peishwas ■ 
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.■began at Poona. "'Robert Ciive gained his first laurels in 
Ithe defence ^ the advanced trench before the walls of 
jPondicheny. ^Finally, the war between Great Britain and 
‘:France was brought to a close by the peace of Ai.vla- 
1 Chap ell e. 

The name of Robert Clive first appeared in the stojy of 
tire unsuccessful siege of Pondichenr- ; but in the course of 
a few years more it was a household word throughout the 
British Empire. Robert Ciive was bom in 1725. He grew 
up a bold and wayward boy. impatient of control, neglecting 
his studies, but firm and dauntless in all his ways, and espe- 
cially cool and self-possessed in the face of danger. Jn 
^74^ at the age of nineteen, he landed ^t_Madras as a 
"nTTfer in' the mercantile service of 'the Company. IMien ' 
the war broke out with France, he entered the military ! 
service of the Company, and obtained a commission as i 
ensign. Subsequently he received the praises of the Court 
of Directors for his gallantry at Pondicherry. 

In the beginning of 1749 the English interfered in the 
affairs of Tanjore, in the delta of the Koleroon and Ka'veri. 
They had long wanted to establish a settlerrient at Devicotta, 
about twenty miles to the south of Fort St. David, hear the 
mouth of the Koleroon. At last an opportunity presented 
itself. An exiled member of the reigning family of Tanjore 
applied to the English for help. He persuaded the governor 
and council at Fort St David tliat he was the rightful Raja, 
and that the people of Tanjore would join him the moment 
he appeared at the head of a small force. He illso promised 
to cede Devicotta, and pay all the e.xpenses of the war. 

The English sent an expedition against Tanjore, but it 
was a blunder from the beginning. They had no possible 
excuse for interfering in the Tanjore succession ; and would 
not have made the attempt, had they not wanted Devicotta, 
and had not the une.\pected peace with France placed a 
small military force at their disposal To. make matters . 
worse, the people of Tanjore would not receive hack tt; 
pretender, and boldly resisted the English. Ail at orici 
the Raja agreed to cede Devicotta : to give a pension to the 
pretender, and to pay all the cost of the English expeditio.'. 

It turned out that the Raja was anxious for an alliance 
with the English. Chunder Sahib, the enemy of Hindu 
Rajas, had been liberated' from his Mahratta prison, and 
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the army by a timely distTfontioii of money. This prince 
had rebelled during the lifetime of his father, The craftr 
Nizam feigned to be in mortal sickness : be rdshed, he said, 
to forgive and embrace his son before he died. Nasir Jure 
mas thus lured to his father’s camp, and mas then put into 
chains. After the Nizam’s deadi Nasir Jung proved as 
unscrupulous as his father. He threm his three younser 
brothers into confinement, and carried them vrith lun: 
mherever he moved his army. 

Oriental princes love their sons -mhilst they are chu- 
dren, but grom jealous of them as they approach manho-od 
Subsequently they often have an auection for grandsons. 
Niaam-nl-mulk had a favourite grandson knovm'as iluzafiir 
Jung. After his death this young prince produced a mill by 
mhich the Nizam bequeathed his treasures and dominions 
to his favourite grandsom The mill mas probably a forgery ; 
at any rate Nizam *ul-mulk could not ‘bequeath territories 
mhicb nominally belonged to the Great MoghuL To add 
to the absurdity, both the son and grandson aSected to 
receive delegates from the Great Moghul, mith inrignia and 
letters of investiture for the government of the Dekhan. 
Both could not have been real : probably in both cases the 
delegates mere hired and the letters mere forged. Such 
mock ceremonials mere soon common in India, and im- 
posed on no one bat the credulous mob. 

At this crisis the grandson, }.Iuza5ir Jung, received a 
proposal from Chunder Sahib that they should unite their 
forces, conquer the Carnatic, and then conquer the Dekhan. 
The scheme recommenced itself to all parties, to Dupieiz 
as mell as to Muzafnr Jung. The mould-be Nizam joined 
his forces to those of the mould-be Namab, and the tmo allies 
began a career of brilliant successes mhich took the 
Carnatic by surprise. They marched t’nroug'a the passes of 
the Eastern Ghats, defeated A nmar-ud-dfn.at Ambqor, aad 
left him dead upon the field. They next proceeded to 
Arcot and proclaimed Chunder Sahib as Namab of the 
Carnatic. Finally they ment to Pondicherr}’, and mere 
received mith open arms by Dapleis. ' 

> Meaumhile a son of the slain Namab, named iluruLtrima; 
[ail had Sed to Tricbinopoly. It mas the last stronghold 
remaining to the family of Anmar-ud-din, and iluhammac 
Ali -mas the last representative of the family. It mas. obvio'zs 
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toJ^upkix' thaM^capture of Trichinopoly, and surrender 
oX_Muhammad Ali, would bring the war in the Carnatic to 
a.triunaphant close, and enable the allies to bring all their 
forces- to bear , against Nasir Jung. Accordingly he urged 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Jung to march with all speed 
to Trichinopoly, and waste no time in the reduction of the 
place; as it would not only establish Chunder Sahib on the 
throne of the Carnatic without a rival, but prepare the way 
for ousting Nasir Jung from Hyderabad, and enthroning 
Muzaffir Jung as Nizam of the Dekhan in the room of his 
uncle. 

But Dupleix had to deal with Asiatic princes, on whom it 
is dangerous to rely. Both Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir 
Jung were in pressing want of money, but both were too 
proud ‘to mention their poverty to Dupleix, lest it should 
lower, them in the eyes of their French ally. They left 
Pondicherry with music and banners but without funds ; and 
they halted at Tanjore to demand a subsidy from tlie Raja, 
as arrears of tribute due to the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The Tanjore Raja had been in mortal fear of Chnnder 
Sahib ever since the treacherous capture of Trichinopoly in 
1736. ' He had rejoiced when his ^Iahratta brethren carried 
off Chunder Sahib as a prisoner to Satara ; and be had 
hastened to form an alliance irith the Engli.ch the moment 
he heard of the escape and successes of Chunder Sahib. 
He knew that he was powerless to contend against a demand 
.for a subsidy which was backed up by the French. He shut 
himself up in liis capital and prepared to stand a siege ; but 
then lost heart and offered to pay a ransom. His sole 
object was to gain time ; and he resorted to all those evasions, 
procrastinations, hesitations, and ve.xatious alternations of 
resistance and submission, by which nati\'e potentates often 
prolong a settlement long after they are con\'inced of the 
hopelessness of war. Days and weeks were then frittered 
away in fi.xing the gross amount of the subsidy, and the 
.instalments by which it was to be paid. AH this while 
Chunder Saliib and Muzaffir Jung were most anxious to 
advance to 'J'richLnopoly, but could not move without 
money; whilst letters from Dupleix were constantly reaching 
the camp, urging the allies to raise the siege of Tanjore and 
hasten to the reduction of Trichinopoly. 

At last the amount of subsidy was fi.xcd ; also the amount 
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of the first instalment, 'which was to be paid dosvri on the 
spot Then the Tanjore Raja had recourse to other arti- 
fices. He feigned the utmost anxietj’ to pay the money, but 
he had no rupees. One day he sent a package of gold and 
silver plate j and his officers wrangled like pedlers over the 
valuation. Another day he sent a lot of old and obsolete 
coins, which entailed more ^Tangling. Lastl)’,he sent jewels 
and precious stones of dubious or fluctuating value, which 
led to endless altercations. 

Suddenly the uproar ceased and the Raja was relieved. 
During the quarrels about the subsid}', Nash Jung had 
left Hyderabad with an overwhelming army, and begun 
to invade the Carnatic. The allies were thrown into 
a pania Muzaffir Jung was induced to surrender himself 
to his uncle by promises of pardon and promotion, and 
was then chained and imprisoned, as his uncle had 
been before him. Chunder Sahib fled to Pondicherr)'. 
Nasir Jung entered .Arcot, and found, like Nizam-ul- 
mulk, that the Carnatic was at his feet. He appointed 
itiuhammad .Alt to be Nawab of the Carnatic, and tlius 
seemed to have brought the ambitious schemes of Duplei-x 
to a final ending. 

Dupleuc, however, was not a man to be cast do\vn by 
reverses. He was not a soldier like Clive. “ Battles,” he 
said, “confused his genius.” But he knew how to plan 
campaigns, and he was anxious to intimidate the English 
and frighten Nasir Jung. One detachment of tlie French 
army surprised the fort of Masulipatam at the mouth of the 
Kistna. Another French army routed the army of Mu- 
hammad Ali at Tri\'adi, only sixteen miles from 'Fort St. 
David. But the crowning exploit was carried out by. M.' 
Bussy, a Frenchman destined to win a name in India. 
Bussy , captured the fortress, of Jinjf,_the.strongest in the 
Carnatic. It was only thirt)'-five miles from Pondfcheriy, 
and was supposed to command the whole countiy. In the 
previous century it had been the great bone of 'contention 
between the Moghul and the Mahratta.^ . 

^ Tlie fortress of Jingi, formerly spelt Ginjee, was a natural strong- 
hold improved by art ; it bad been famous for centuries as tf.e 
citadel of the Carnatic. It consisted of three predpit.oas rochs or 
mountains, from 4C0 to 60D feet in height, forming ver>- nearly an eq«- 
lateral triangle. They were covered v.ilh redoubts, one above each other, 
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Tung: and Dnpleix and his half native nrife trere corre- 
^ spending Tvith the rebel commanders. A small French 
force vras sent out from Pondicherr)*, nominall)' to fight the 
overaTielming army of Nasir, but really to co-operate v.ith 
the traitors. Some of the disaffected officers of the Nizam’s 
army were ordered to charge the French, but refused to stir. 
Nasir Jung rode up to the rebels, and called them a set of 
cowards, who were afiaid to withstand a mad attempt of a 
' Few drunken Europeans. At that moment he was . shot 
.dead by a carbine. His deafh was followed by a complete 
revolution of affairs, iluzafiir Jung was taken out of his 
prison, and hailed by the whole army as Nizam of the 
^Dekhan in the room of his dead unde, 
gs The news was received at Pondicherry with the wildest 
■ joy. Chunder Sahib and Dupleix embraced each other 
like friends escaped from shipwreck. Salutes were fired, 
and a “Te Deum” was sung in the cathedral. Muzaffir 
Jungproceeded from Jinjf to Pondicherry, and was solemnly 
installed in the French settlement as ruler of the Dekhan. 
Dupleix appeared at the ceremony in the dress of a 
J^Iuhammadan grandee, and was the first to pay homage 
to Muzaffir Jung. 

Meanwhile the gratitude of hluzaffir Jung was unbounded. 
He appointed Dupleix to be governor for the Great Moghul 
of all the countries to the souffi of the Kistna. He appointed 
Chunder Sahib to be Nawab of the Carnatic, but under the 
authorit}- of Dupleix. He ceded enough territories to the 
French East India Company to )-ield a yearly revenue to 
the value of nearly fort)- thousand pounds sterling. He dis- 
tributed money to the value of fifty thousand pounds amongst 
the French officers and troops, and presented DupleLx t\ith 
a sum equal to two hundred thousand pounds, 
f Another revolution was impending. The new Nizam 
returned to the Dekhan with a French force under Bussv. 
The rebel commanders were dissatisfied with the rewards 
they had received for the part they had played in the con- 
spirac}’ against Nasir Jung. .Again they broke out in tumult 
,It T.-as suppressed by the fire of the French artillety, bat 
i^Muzaffir Jung pursued the fugitives, and received a mortal 
■stroke from a javelin. 

The sudden death of the new Nizam threw the whole camp 
into horrible confusion. The army was greatly in arrears of 
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Gingen, and Dalton, n-ith absurdly small parties of English i 
soldiers, have died out of the national memoiy. But Clive, I 
n-ho was now a captain, performed a feat which thrilled 
through the British empire. Pe_had.goae_tp_TriciiriQpoly, 
and. studied the whole .situation. The succession of the 
Nizams of the Dekhan was practically settled in favour 
of the French. Nasir Jung and MuzalSr Jung had both 
been slain ; and Salabut Jung had been placed by Bussy 
on the throne at Hyderabad. The question as regards the 
succession of a Nawab of the Carnatic turned upon the fate 
of Trichinopoly. If Chunder Saliib, the French Nawab, 
captured Trichinopoly', the English would be driven out of 
the Carnatic. If Muhammad Ali. the English Nawab, held 
out at Trichinopoly, he might yet be restored to the throne 
of his father Anv.-ar-ud-din, and the English settlements 
would be saved from destruction. . 

The English were terribly outnumbered at Trichinopoly. 
t The Hindu Rajas, especially Mysore and Tanjore, were 
holding aloof from the contest; they hated Chunder Sahib; 
but they would not commit themselves by sending forces to 
help Muhammad Ali. In a word, they were trembling in 
the balance between the English and French ; waiting to 
see who would get the upper hand in order that they might 
join the mnning side. 

Tne relief of Trichinopoly was of the first importance to 
the English : it was almost a question of life or death. 
The problem was solved by Captain Clive. In July, 1751, 
Captain Clive returned from Trichinopoly to Madras. The 
road runs due north to .Arcot, a distance of some hunched 
and eighty miles from Trichinopoly ; it then runs eastward 
from Arcot to iNIadras, a distance of scarcely seventy miles. 
During the march, Captain Clive saw that the garrisons in 
the Carnatic, and especially the force at Arcot, had been 
drawn away to the siege of Trichinopoly ; that .Arcot was 
consequently open to attack; and that the capture of Arcot 
might prove the salvation of Trichinopoly. On reachhg 
hfadras he proposed sending an e.vpedition against .Arcot. 
He urged that the capture of the capital of the Carnatic in 
the name of Muhammad Ali would revive the spirits of the 
Hindu Rajas, and induce them to rally round his standard 
at Trichinopoly. At tlie same time it woul^ weaken the 
besieging force at Trichinopoly, by compelting Ciiur.der 
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*.D/ ' b^g, and rushed on to die trendies with &eir lad^l 
^52 in their hands. But Clive had been prepared for the at 64 f 
and replied it at all points, until the energy of the st^^ 
ing pam^ was exhausted and the fire of musketry 
cannon died away. At night the enemy raised the 
and fled in confusion. c ■ fr ? 

Capmin Clive then took the fidd, and not onlyihn&l 
and dispersed the retreating enemy, but captured seve^ v 
strongholds in the Camadc in behalf of Muhammad AlLi^Tn j 
Janu^’^ 1752 the enemy tried to create a diversion h^; 
invading the Company’s territory of Poonamalle^ antff 
plundering the country-houses of the English in' 
neighbourhood of Madras. Clh'e again attacked andVdcrf^ 
feated them, but was suddenly recalled to Fort St. Dari£?/ 
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His career of indiridual conquest had been broughFtoi« 
a close. In Slarch 1752 Major Lawrence returned fioml 
England, and resumed tlie command of all the Company's’ 
forces. ■ 

All this while Muhammad Ali and the English still hyd<i 
out at Trichinopoly against Chnnder Sahib and the Freuri.? 
Accordingly Major Lawrence marched to Trfchino^yl 
with reiidbrcements for the besieged, whilst Clive seiV^j 
under him as the second in command. The tide tfi 
fortune had turned in favour of Muhammad -Mi, and thOT;! 
was consequently no lack of native allies. One force';! 
had already come from Tanjore to asrist in the deferioel 
of Trichinopoly. A still larger army was brought by the| 
regent of Mysore, who had also hired a body of Mahratt^:; 
under Morari Rao.^ Other bands of barbarians were', 
brought up from the southern jungles by a chief known zs; 
Tondiman Poligar. But Major Lawrence was worried 
his native allies. Splendid opportunities were lost becz^; 
the stars were not favourable; and he often found that pel 
must either act alone, or be bed down by feasts or 
or by lucky or unlucky days, 

rof Still the operations of the Euglirii under Lawrence 
er ^ Clive were crowned with success. In May, 1752, Chu^aV 
•'^iSahib surrendered himself a prisoner to fte' T^Jprg 

^ The Raja of Mysore was at this time an infan t, and the coonby^M 
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goyemed by his node Kcnybaj as regmt during his rainoii^. J* 


this period thaf Hyder Kaih, the founder of the Muhanmiadan kirgdomj 
of Mysore was rising to power as an oScer in the serriceof Kunja^ . 
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general, by whom he was barbarously murdered. At th( 
same time the French force at Trichinopoly capitulated 
The officers gave their parole not to serve against Muhammac 
All or his allies ; whilst the private soldiers, to the numbe: 
of four hundred, were sent to Fort St. David as prisoners. 

The year r752 thus saw the English triumphant al 
Trichinopoly. French interests seemed to be ruined 
Major Lawrence prepared to leave Trichinopoly rrith hi; 
native allies ; to recover the fortresses in the Carnatic which 
had not been surrendered ; and to conduct Muhammad Ali 
to Arcot, and install him as Nawab. 

'At this crisis a dangerous quarrel, which must have beer 
secretly brewing for weeks, suddenly broke out between tht 
native allies. Major Lawrence discovered, to his uttei 
surprise and discomfiture, that Muhammad Ali had boughi 
the help of Mysore by promising to make over Trinchino 
poly to the regent ; and the Mysore regent refused to stii 
from Trichinopoly, or to take any part in the restoratior 
of Muhammad Ali to the throne of the Carnatic, until th« 
city of Trichinopoly was placed in his possession. 

The dispute about Trichinopoly has long been obsolete, 
but in 1752 it involved serious consequences. It was the 
key to the Hindu Carnatic, and as such had long beer 
coveted by successive FTawabs; and its occupation bj 
Mysore, or the Mahrattas, or by any other Hindu power, 
would have been justly regarded as a perpetual menace tc 
the Nawab. 

Major Lawrence tried to effect a compromise, but soor 
found that it was impossible. Muhammad Ah was full o; 
excuses and evasions. He confessed that he had pledget 
himself to make over Trichinopoly ; but he urged that the 
promise had been extorted from him by his extreme distress, 
arid that the Mysore regent was fully aware that he could 
not fulfil it. Trichinopoly, he said,, belonged to the Great 
Moghul ; arid if it was given to a Hindu Raja, the Great 
Moghul would make war, not only upon him, but upon his 
English allies. He privately proposed to Major Lawrence 
to amuse the regent by promising to deliver up Trichino- 
poly at the end of two months. Meanwhile, he added, he 
hoped to collect enough arrears of revenue to defray the 
exjicnses of the regent, and prevent the necessity of part- 
ing with Trichinopoly. 
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ilajor Lawrence thus found himself involved in a weh o: 

2 deceit and intrigue which rendered action impracticable 
• The Afysore regent professed himself willing to accept pay- 
ment of his expenses in lieu of Trichinopoly, if the mon^ 
was paid at once: but he demanded such an enormous sum 
that money was out of the question. It was thought that 
Ivlorari Rao could mediate between the two parties, hut he 
made matters worse. Publicly he decided that the Nawab 
was to make over Trichinopoly at the end of two months. 
Privatel 3 ' he counselled the Nawab not to surrender Trichino- 
poly at all. Private!}' also he counselled the Mysore regent 
to insist on the immediate surrender of the city under pain of 
making war on the Nawab, or deserting to the prench. Ej 
so doing the wily Mahratta secretly made friends with both < 
sides, and obtained large presents from both the Nawab and I 


the regent, who were each anxious for his support. .\t 
the same time ivforari Rao fomented the rupture between 
the two, and tried to cajole the Nawab into allowing the 
Mahratta troops to hold Trichinopoly during the intervd, on 
the treacherous understanding that at the end of the two 
months he was not to make it over to the Iilysore regen^ b’,s 
to give it back to Muhammad Ali. Had Morari ]^o suc- 
ceeded in getting inside Trichinopoly he would undoubtedl 
have kept possession of the place, just as Chunder Sahk 
had done some fifteen years before. 

This wretched quarrel robbed the English of all the 
pleasure of their triumph. Aloreover, it was followed by 
plots and intrigues for the seizure of Trichinopoly. which 
volumes would fail to describe. ^Meanwhile the fortunes 
of the French were becoming brilliant in the Dekhan. 
■Dupleix and his wife took advantage of ‘these successes to 
send letters and presents to all parties- at Trichinopoly, 
representing that the English were- a plpdding mercantile 
people, unacquainted with war, and unable to oppose. the 
French, and who owed all their victories to the valour 
and actirity of the I^Iahratta cavalry. The consequence 
vfas that the Mysore regent went over to the Frenci 
together -with the Alahrattas; whilst the contingents of the 
Tanjore Raja and Tondiman Poligar retiimed . to their 
own homes, incensed alike against the Nawab and • the 
ilysore regent, and resolved to do nothing more until 
they could find whether the English or. French were likely 
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All this while Dupleix had never despaired. The death 
• of Chunder Sahib, and surrender of the French force at 
Trichinopoly, had excited consternation at Pondichcrr)'. 

- But Bussy’s successes in the Dekhan more than counter- 

- balanced the disasters in the Carnatic. Salabut Jung owed 
■; his throne to the French ; and would have been deprived oi 

- it at any moment by one rival or another, but for the sup- 

- port of Bussy and the French army. Accordingly he ceded 
j a large and valuable territory on the Coromandel coast for 

- the permanent maintenance of the French forces. The 
■ French thus acquired a larger territory in India than had 
r ever before been possessed by any European power, not 
i excepting the Portuguese, It stretched along six hundred 
:i miles of seaboard, from the Carnatic frontier at the river 

Gundlacama, northward to the pagoda of Jagganath. It 
. yielded a yearly revenue of more than half a million sterling ; 
i< and possessed commercial advantages which were vastly 
^improved by the possession of the port of Masulipatam. 
i This territory was afterwards known as the Northern Cir&ars. 
;f At the same time Dupleix professed to have been con- 
^ifirmed by SaMbut Jung in the post of ruler of all India to 
,-the south of the Kistna. He even feigned to have received 
ledinsignia and letters of investiture from the Great Moghul. 
;iBy virtue of this authority he arrogated to himself all the 
powers of a Nawab. 

i t ' Tn, r 7.53_bhe English. were anxious for a peace. They were 
ilworn out by the expense of a war which was in reality a 
national affair, and ought not to have fallen on the East 
c; India Company. Captain Clive had returned to England 
Iron- the score of ill-health ; and the operations of Lawrence 
stwere indecisive,- -The English were willing to leave the 
rc French in possession of the Northern Circars, and to ac- 
I::' knowledge Saldbut Jung as Nizam of the Dekhan ; but they 
jfrequired the French to acknowledge Muhammad Ali as 
^ Nawab of. the Carnatic. But Dupleix was irnpracticable,: 
■jand rejected the offer with disdain. Pie claimed to be 
Nawab of the., Carnatic, and unless his authority as Nawab 
j'Was recognised by the English he would make no terms 
; whatever. 

; In this dilemma the Court of Directors in London called 
/, on the British ministry to put an end to the war in the 
’ Carnatic, or to carry it on at the charge of the British nation. 

s 
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The question had become of vital importance. Great 
56 Britain and France vere at peace in Europe, and had been 
at peace ever since the treaty' of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
The war between the two nations in the Carnatic was thus 
not only an anomaly, but a complication which few in Europe 
could comprehend. London and Paris were confused by 
dynastic stories of rival Nawabs and rival Nizams setting the 
Great Moghul at dehance, and fighting for the mastery w-ith 
the English Company on one side and the French Company 
' on the other. Meanwhile the Directors of both Companies 
found themselves drawn into hopeless contests, which es- 
hausted their treasuries and obstructed their trade. 

Under such circumstances all parties began to throw the 
blame upon Dupleix. The English charged him 'vrith be- 
ginning the war by^ the liberation of Chunder Sahib from 
his Mahratta prison at Satara. The French denounced his 
ambitious schemes for his own aggrandisement, which de- 
voured the profits of the French East India Company 
without adding to the glory of the French nation. Dupleii 
was sacrificed to the necessities of both nations, to prevent 
a war between Great Britain and France, and to enable the 
English and - French Companies to escape from political 
responsibilities which were destructive to the interests di 
trade. 

The finale is soon told. A French commissary was senij 
to Pondicherry with full powers to conclude a peace with 
the English authorities at Madras. Both sides pledgecj 
themselves for the future to renounce all native governmen’ 
and dignity, and to abandon all interference with. nativd 
powers. The French also agreed to relinquish all territdrie^ 
they had acquired in excess of those acquired by the Eriglish 
But these conditions were never earned out. • Dupleix 
however, was removed from the government df Pondicherry 
and returned to France a ruined and broken-hearted man.^ 
The treaty was signed at Pondicherry in JaD.i755.-Itwt; 
only provisional, and awaited, the confirmation of theEnglis;' 
arid French governments in Europe; and within eightee: 
months it was cast to the winds. The English e.^cited the 
jealousy of the French by helping Muhammad Ali to eslab-| 
lish his authority in the Carnatic over rebellious Polfgars.j 

r Dnpleix lived for nine years longer. He died at Paris in the ubnoa 
poverty, on the loth of November, 1764- 
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At the same time the French occupation of the Northern 
Circars, and the continued presence of Bussy and his 
forces in the Dekhan, excited the bitterest animosity of 
the English. 

Meanwhile Clive, who had embarked for England- in a 
1753 on the score of ill-health, had returned to Bombay 
with the commission of a lieutenant-colonel in the service of i 
the Crown. He was to have led a European force from Bom- 
: bay towards Hj’derabad, with the view of co-operating with 
; the Peishwa of the Mahrattas against the Nizam, and com- 
: pelling Saldbut Jung to dismiss Bussy and his Frenchmen. 

But the e.vpedition was stopped by the treaty of Pondicherry. 

7 Accordingly he joined the fleet of Admiral Watson in 'an! 
i expedition against a noted pirate named Angria. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the ] 
: Moghul power was beginning to decline, a rebel of the t 
; name of Angria founded a piratical empire on the Malabar ' 
: coast between Bombay and Goa. During the fifty years j 
r which followed, the name of Angria had been as great a terror 
« on the sea as that of Sivaji had been on land. A succession 
> of Angrias had pushed their aggressions along the Mah- 
i ratta coast, until they possessed a seaboard of a hundred and 
; twenty miles in length, with a fort at every creek. Their fleets 
consisted of fast-sailing vessels of small burden, and rowing- 
f boats of forty or fifty oars, armed with guns and crowded 
r with men. No vessel could pass this coast without paying 
chout for a pass from Angria, or running the chance of 
Z .capture. The East India Company alone expended fifty 
thousand -pounds yearly on the maintenance of an armed 
A. convoy ..for the protection of their merchant ships against 
j these dangerous corsairs. 

••■The'capiral.'of Angna was at Gheria, which was supposed 1 
^,t0 be another Gibraltar, but Clive and Watson made short ‘ 
' work of capturing ' it. The place was bombarded and ^ 
stormed in-February, 1756, and its fortifications and ship- ^ 
J ping were destroyed.’ ■ Angria's people were so alarmed that 1 
they surrendered all their other forts to the Mahrattas without ■ 
resisteiipc, and abandoned most of their territory. 

dive and Watson next proceeded to Madras. .Meanwhile > 
Z there had been a rupture between Saldbut Jung and Bussy, ^ 
' brought about by a powerful Muhammadan party at the court ; 
^ of Hyderabad. In July', 1756, Bussy marched his force to ] 
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Hyderabad, and took up a strong position ; whilst Salabut 
Jung sent urgent messages to Madr^ imploring the help of 
the English against the French. 

Nothing could have been more acceptable to the English 
authorities. All mention of the Dekhan and the Nizam 
had been intentionally excluded from the treaty of Pondi- 
cherry. At the same time Europe was- on the eve of ths 
“ Seven Years’ War.” and a declaration of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France was expected to arrive in India bj 
every ship. Accordingly, an English force was prepared to 
take the field for the support of Salibut Jung against the 
French j but suddenly the march was countermanded. In 
August terrible news arrived from Bengal Calcutta had 
been captured by the Nawab of Bengal, Behar,^ and Orissa, 
and a hundred and twen^’’-three English prisoners had bees 
stifled to death in the Black Hole. 


r Id. the previous chapters Behar hasheen spelt “Bihar” in cor.- 
fonaity with the spdling ordered by the British government But ii 
dealing with the history of British India, it is not worth while to change 
the spelling of a geographical term which has been ia general use for 
more than a century. 


CHAPTER II. 


ENGLISH IN BENGAL. 

A.D. 17CO TO 1761. 

The position of the English in Calcutta during the early 
half of the eighteenth centur}' bore a general resemblance *' 
to that of the English at Madras. They had a governor p 
and council, and a mayor’s court. They had an English jj, 
officer, who collected revenue and administered justice E 
amongst their native subjects under the name of Zemindar. C 
They had a head policeman, who kept the peace by day 
and night, under the name of Kotwal. They had Dutch 
and French neighbours, whose factories were situated some 
twenty miles off at Chinsura and Chandemagore. They 
paid rent and customs to the Moghul officer, who com* 
manded the -surrounding district under the name of Foujdar, 
and made Hughli his he4d quarters.^ 

The Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was a grandee c 
of the first water , who kept his court at Murshedabad, d 
about a’ hundred"and twenty miles to the north of Calcutta, 
Tire Errglish had few transactions with the gi^cat man ; they 
generally carried on all their political negotiations through 
the Moghul commander at Hughli. 

The English at Calcutta knew more of the interior than 
the English at jMadras. There was no water way at 
Madras,, to open up the countr)'; and no great roads in 
the Peninsula like those which traversed Hindustan and 

* The Dutch factory at Chinsura, tlic French factory at Chandcma. 
gore, and the Moghul town of Hughli, ate some three or four redes 
distant from each ether. 
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the Dekhart. Before the ■vrar. Arcot was as remote as Dehii, 
-5 whilst iladura was a mvster)' like Pekin or Tiijabuctoo. Bnt 
the position of the English at Calcutta was altogether 
5 different, for they had established factories at a consider- 
im- able distance inland. On the north they had a factor}’ at 
Cossimbazar, tlie trading suburb of Murshedabad. On the 
^ east they had a factory at Dacca, near the Brahmaputra river, 
' whence they procured Dacca muslins. On the west thev 
had the great water-way of the Ganges, and had established 
a factory at Patna, four hundred miles from Calcutta, for the 
purchase of saltpetre, raw silk, and opium. 

The old Nawabs of Bengal were thus better known to 
1 the English than the Nawabs of the Carnatic. The founder 
“ of the first hereditary dvmast}' was Murshed Kuli Khan, r. 

man' who fiourished between 1700 and 1725, and was a 
is.- t}'P^ of rulers formed in the school of Aurangzeb. He 
rose firom some minor post to be Nawab of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; a territory ex- 
tending north and south from the mountains of Nipal to 
the jrmgles of Gondwana, and east and west from the river 
Brahmaputra and Bay of Bengal to the little river Carum- 
nassa.^ He moved his capital from Dacca to r^Iurshedabad, 
which was so called after his own name.- 
ive The secret of the rise of Murshed Kuli Khan lay in his 
sending a large yearly tribute to the imperial treasury at 
Delhi, together with large presents for ministers, favourites, 
’ and influential grandees. In return he was allowed to fiH 
the two posts of Nawab and Dewan; in other words, to 
command the three prorinces whDst acting as accountant- 
general for the Great MoghuL He was thus necessarily a 
strict financier, and many stories are told by native writers 
of his cnielty and oppression. He imprisoned the leading 
landholders, known as Zemindars and Rajas, and appointed 
Bengali Hindus of his own selection to 'collect the renB 
from the farmers. He placed other Zemindars on sub- 

^ The Caxvmiisssa is zn. indgriificant stream, flowing into the Jnmna 
near Baiar, which i= not alw 2 j'.= shown in the map. Its importance 
as a frontier between Behar and the territorr of Benares' .cohflnued 
Tindl the adminhtration of Warren Hastings, -when Benares w& an- 
neaed to British territowr, 

- hlnrshed Ktdi Khan is known in some histories hr ^'e nrme cf 
Tr.Sr Khan, and mnst be distingcished from the Nawab 2-lit JaSr, wno 
appears in the later history. 
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sistence alIov.-ances, whilst his Bengali officers, known as 
Aumils, collected the rents in like manner. He re-measured 
estates, and brought fallow and waste lands under culti- 
vation by making advances to the lower class of husband- 
men, In a word, he dispossessed most of the Zemindars 
from their holdings, except a few whom he ventured to 
trust, and a few powerful Rajas, such as .Birbhiim and 
Kishenghur, who were able to resent or defy any inter- 
ference with their hereditary estates or territories. 

Murshed Kuli Khan, lii-.e all the Moghul officers of the I! 
school of Aurangzeb, was very harsh towards Hindus. He 
allowed no Hindus, not even Zemindars or Rajas, to sit or 
speak to each other in his presence. IJe prphibited even 
the wealthiest Hindus from riding in a palanquin, and. 
required them to use inferior conveyances. He preferred 
Bengali Hindus to collect the revenue because they were 
more amenable to threats and punishments, and were too 
timid to rebel or plot against him. II was a common saying, 
that the Muhammadans squandered their ill-gotten gains on 
pomp and pleasure, and left no wealth to be confiscated ; 
whilst the Hindus hoarded their gains, and then', like 
sponges, could be squeezed of all their riches. If a district 
collector was in arrears the Hindu defaulter was tormented, 
bastinadoed, hung up by the feet, placed in the hot sun, 
or subjected to some other exquisite torture. But if there 
was any fraud, or any failure to make good a deficiency, the 
Hindu culprit was compelled to turn Muhammadan, together 
with his wife and family.^ 

Murshed Kuli Khan had no son. He had given a P 
daughter in marriage to an officer named Shuja Khan, who 
was depiityrgovemor of Orissa. But Shuja Khan was so 
utterly bad and profligate that his wife left him in Orissa and 
went back .to her father at Murshedabad, accompanied b}’ 

. a son named SaVfardz Khan. 

■ The old Nawab hated his son-in-law but took a great F 
liking to his grandson. He set aside Shuja Khan and used S’ 
all his influence at Delhi to secure the appointment of his 
granijsqn, Sarfaraz, as his heir and successor to die Nawal;- 
ship'*of the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
But he (^ied in 1725, before his intentions v.ere earned into 

' The original authorities for these stateoients will be found translated 
in Sicwart'b JJis/or)' cj 
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effect^ and thus left the throne at Murshedabad to be a bone 
12 of contention betn^een a father and a son. 

hleantime Shuja Khan, by means of lavish presents at 
Delhi, had procured the insignia and letters-of inveshture 
from Delhi for his own appointment as Nawab of the three 
provinces ; and shortly after the death of his father-in-law 
he suddenly produced them at the city of Murshedabad, 
and was at once proclaimed successor to the throne. 
His son, Sarfaraz Khan, was totally ignorant of his father’s 
design. He was sitting at a countr)' house near the city 
hourly expecting the arrival of his omi credentials from 
Delhi, when he suddenly heard the fire of salutes and roll 
of kettle-drums at the palace. He had been outwitted 
by his father, but there w'as no redress. He submitted to ' 
his fate, and set off to offer the customary present and con- 
gratulations to the new' Nawab. 
jn Shuja Khan w'as a good-natured man who cared for 
i nothing but pleasure. He released all the imprisoned 
Zemindars and Rajas,., and thereby made himself popular. 
But he had two favourites, named Hajf Ahmad and Alirardi 
Khan. The former, by secret services of a questionable 
character, obtained the post of minister and remained at 
jSIurshedabad. His brother, Alivardi Khan, a man of braverj- 
and audacity, was appointed deputy-governor of Behar, and 
left Murshedabad and took up his quarters at Patna, 
y In Behar, Alivardi KLhan devoted himself to the reduction 
di of all the Hindu Rajas under his government. ‘ This he 
.-.^accomplished by the most consummate treachery and craft; 
;• ' ensnaring them by vows and promises, and then putting 
^them .to death. These Rajas were often little better than 
freebooters, and their suppression was indispensable to the 
|ranquiility of the province ; but the wholesale destruction 
carried out by Alivardi Khan was characterised'by barbarities 
which were most revolting. 

The English had some experience of the atrocities com- 
mitted by Alivardi Khan. In those days the English boats 

■ carried goods and treasure between Calcutta and Patna under 
the guard of European soldiers. In 1735 a convoy went as 
usual in charge of an English civilian named Holwell and a 
Captain Holcombe. Near Monglqrr the two gentlemen saw 
a boat going by wuth baskets, which they took to contain 

■ fish. They hailed the boat, and on its coming alongside 
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in the Bengal provinces ; and always had vast sums at his 
'5° I command. His grandson, a mere boy, was married to a 
. girl of tender years. Out of mere caprice the Nawah in- 
isisted on seeing the girl without a veil. This matter, so 
'trifling in European eyes, was regarded by Bengalis as an 
insult and disgrace which abrogated the marriage tie, ard 
for which nothing but death could atone. 

> } The result was that a plot was formed by Hiudus and 
• Moghuls for the destruction of Sarfaraz Khan. The con- 
spirators invited Ahvardi Klian to undertake the task, and 
engaged to make him Nawab of the three provinces in the 
; room of the doomed prince. It would be tedious to rahe 
’■ .. ,up the story of deceit, treachery, and bribery. Sarfaraz Khr: 
'was lulled in security, whilst Alivardi Khan was hunting 2 
army through the narrow pass which leads from Behar into 
Bengal. At last Sarfaraz Khan was suddenly aroused by tlie 
news that a rebel force was at his gates. He marched oct 
with a large army and a train of arriilerv' j but his oiiiceis 
were disaffected, and the guns were loaded with powder 
only; without b^ The battle was a sham ; but Sarfaraz 
Khan was slain, and Alivardi Khan was proclaimed Xawab 
' in his room. 

i. Alivardi Khan has been styled a usurper. He subse- 
he quently displa^/ed the insignia and letters of investiture; 
r but 'wHether they were forged, or were bought from the 
Delhi Vizier, is a question of no moment. The day was 
fast approaching when no rights existed in India save those 
of the sword. 

ta Scarcely had Alivardi Khan secured himself as Nawab, 
^ when • the three proHnces were invaded b)' Mahrattas. 
■^’.5t was said that the Great Moghul was so disgusted at re- 
' c^n-ing little or no tribute from the Nawab that he told the 
iifahfattas to collect chout in Bengal For eight years, in 
'succession, from 1742 to 1750, these merciless, hordes o.f 
miscreants devastated tlie country to the southward of the 
Ganges, from October till June, and never retired until t’E- 
approach of the raint' season. All this was done. unde 
pretence of collecting chout ; for by this time the iSIahrates 
began to consider that they possessed an inherent right to 
collect chout from the whole of India. 

In tne hrst instance, Auvardi Khan tried to get r^-onurhi? 
Mahrattas by trcacherj- and massacre. The cq;g alongside 
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^■^rand misrule. It will suffice to add that in 1750 Alivardi 
56 iKhan came to terms with the Mahrattas. The whole pro- 
(■vince of Orissa was ceded to the Bhonsla Raja of Berar or 
iNagpore ; and the Nawab agreed to pay a yearly sum of 
1- jtwelve lakhs of rupees, or a hundred and twenty thousand 
•pounds sterling, as chout for Bengal and Behar. 

^ Alivardi Khan was now an old man, but the remainder of 
his days were spent in comparative peace. There were 
horrible scandals in his household at Murshedabad, as well 
as revolts and plots on the part of members of his family; 
but with all his crimes, he himself was free from vices. It.h 
said that he was never a drunkard nor a profligate ; and that 
in this respect his private life differed from that of most 
Muhammadan princes in India. A few details of his daily 
occupations have been preserved by a native writer who 
enjoyed his patronage.^ The picture may be somewhat over- 
drawn, but it serves to illustrate the domestic life of an aged 
and respectable Muhammadan grandee : — 
ic “ The Nawab Aivardi Khan always rose two hours before 
da3'light, said his prayers at daybreak, and then drank coffee 
^ with his chosen friends. From seven o’clock till nine he sat 
I in the hall of audience, where he listened to the representa- 
tions of those of his officers and grandees who had an}l:hing 
to say. At nine o’clock he retired and amused himself with 
the company of particular friends, in listening to verses of 
poetry or pleasant stories, or in superintending the prepara- 
tion of different dishes, which were cooked in his presence 
and under his directions. At ten o’clock he partook of the 
chief meal of the day, but always in company ; and -nffien 
it was over his guests tvashed their hands and wdthdrew', and 
he retired to his couch and was lulled to sleep by the stor)’- 
tellers. At one o’clock he- awoke and drank a cup of water 
cooled with ice or saltpetre, and performed his mid-day 
prayers. He next read a chapter of the Koran ndth’ a load 
voice, according to the rule, and performed his. afternoon- 
prayers. Pious and learned men wmre then introduced, and . 
regaled ivith coffee and hookahs ; and the Nawab drank 

^ Stj’ar-u/-JJ}//affimn,hyGbolamHussi:nAli. Caicntta, 17S6. Large 
use has been made of this valuable work in dealing wth the rise of the 
British empire in India ; but the author was a bigoted Shiah, and has 
strong likings and bitter dislikings, which must always be taken into 
consideration. 
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coffee \nth them but uever smoked.* A Koran was set up, 
and conferences, readings and explanations would occupy * 
two hours. Next the chiefs of offices were in attendance, 
and amongst others the wealthy Jagat Seth made his appear- 
ance ; and these men read or told him the news from all 
parts of India, Wits and buffoons followed, with whom he 
cracked jokes for another two hours. By this time it would 
be dus k, and the Nawab said his evening praj-ers. Then 
the audience hall was cleared of men, and the ladies of the 
family came to see him. A supper was served of fresh and 
dried fruits and sweetmeats, and the Nawab generally dis- 
tributed them amongst the ladies with his own hands. After 
supper the ladies retired to rest, and the hall was opened to 
officers of the guard, bed-watchers,- and story-tellers ; and the 
Nawab again retired to his couch, and was lulled to sleep 
by stories. He generally aivoke three or four times in the 
course of the night, but was always awake about two hours 
before dawn. 

“ The Nawab was troubled by the progress of affairs in ^ 
the Dekhan j by the assassination of Nasir Jung during his ® 
march against the French at Pondicherry, and by the acces- ^ 
sion of Muzaffir Jung, who was supported by the French, 
He was troubled still more when Muzaffir Jung was slain, 
and Salibut Jung was made Nizam of the Dekhan, and 
supported on the throne by the French foreigners. At the 
same time he received a pompous letter from Bussy, recom- 
mending the French at Chandernagore to his care and pro- 
tection. He sent no reply to the letter, but he was amazed 
and perplexed.- ‘Those hat-men,’ he e.xclaimed, ‘will soon 
possess all the seaboard of India.’ ” 

Alivardi Chan had nominated a grandson to succeed hirff, .S 
named Suraj-ud-daula. This young man was insolent and ‘I- 
vindictive, as well as cruel and profligate. , He was very ^ 
bitter against the English at Calcutta, and complained to his 
grandfather of their hostile designs ; but the old Nawab K 
■was on his d)'ing bed, and was deaf to all such representa- E 
tions. Meanwhile news arrived at Murshedabad that the ^ 

* It Is a curious fact that Alivardi Khan never smoked. Originally 
he is said to have been “ hookaU bearer” to Shuja Khan. Ilis brother 
Haji Ahmad is said to have been originally a khilmutgar, or tablt- 
sen-ant. 
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English had captured the great fortress of Gheiia, the 
5^ stronghold of Angria. About the same time, it was reported 
that the English at Calcutta were strengthening their fortifi- 
cations in order to fight the French at Chandemagore. 
i- The old Nawab died in April, 1756. Suraj-ud-daula 
succeeded to the throne at Murshedabad, in spite of hostile 
intrigues and plots in favour of other claimants.^ JHe was 
t old that one of his enemies -had found refuge in Calcutta^ 
and 'demanded his immeidiate' surrender ; but his mes- 
senger was regarded with suspicion at Calcutta, and no reply 
• was sent. • Next he ordered Mr. Drake, the governor of 
Calcutta, to demolish his new fortifications. Mr. Dralie 
replied that no new fortifications had been constructed; that 
nothing had been done beyond repairing a line of guns to [ 

• prevent the French from capturing Calcutta in the same 
way that they had captured Madras ten )’ears before. The 
}'Oung Nawab was furious at the idea of the English fighting 
the French within his dominions. He sent a body of 
horsemen to surround the factory of Cossimbazar, in the 
suburbs of his capital, and to bring away the English there 
as his prisoners. He then assembled an army of fifty 
thousand men, and a train of artillery, and marched to 
Calcutta with such haste in the month of June, that many 
of his troops died of fatigue and sunstroke on the way. 
f I'he English at Calcutta were bewildered by these tidings. 
'They expected some demand for money, but were taken 
aback by the capture of Cossimbazar. The Mahrattas had 
caused an occasional scare at Calcutta, but many years had 
passed away since the English had the slightest grounds for | 
" expecting att attack from the Naw-ab. The defences had j 
-been jieglected; warehouses had been built adjoining -the 
-Fort; whilst the -fort itself was Overlooked by- numerous ] 
•buildings. -The English at Calcutta were a mere handful < 
.There were not five hundred men in all Calcutta^ including I 
; Englishmen and mixed races.^ There were onl}\a huhdred j 
and seventy European soldiers, and of these scarcely ten hac : 
seen an)' service beyond parade Still, had Clive beenjhere, 1 
he would have defied' the Nawab and all his rabble hoW. All I 

. _ i 

1 One of these claimants had actually secured letters of ip'rfr' the'-j y 
from Delhi for the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Jand has J. 
promising to send a yearly tribute to the Moghul treasury of tdken into 
sterling. 
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hundred and forty-six prison^_Trere thrust by srrords and 

757 clubs. The door was then shut, and the shrieking captives 
were left to die. Next morning, twentj'-three faintisa: 
-nxetches were dragged out alive'; the remaining hundred 
and twenty-three were dead corpses. 

- The question of who was to blame for this catastrophe has 
often been argued, but has long ceased to be of any moment 
Suraj-ud-daula may have been free of blame. He left the 
custody of the prisoners to his oScers, and then retired to 
rest, and no one dared to wake him. But next morning he 
was utterly callous to all that had happened, and only 
anxious to know where the English had secreted their ^ast 
treasures. The native inhabitants of Bengal were equaiir 
callous. The tale of horror thrilled through the BritLft 
empire ; and would have excited the same indignation hai 
it occurred in the remotest village in England or Ireland. 
But in India it e.\'cited no horror at all ; it fell on the list- 
less ears of Asiatics and was forgotten, if indeed it was ever 
known, dtiuhammadan historians tell the story of the cap- 
ture of Calcutta, but they say nothing of the Black Hole.^ 

The terrible tidings of the capture of Calcutta and cata- 
strophe of the. Black Hole reached Madras in August It 
created a stir in the settlement which is perhaps nithoat a 
parallel in -vladras history. Bussy and the French v.'ere 
forgotten ; and it was speedily resolved that the force in- 
tended for the Dekhan should be despatched with ail speed 
to Bengal 

are The fleet left I^Iadrasin October. i7=;6.,under the comm and 
of Admiral Watson ; the land forces were commanded by 
Colonel Clive. The expedition reached Calcutta on the 
I St of January, 1757. There was very little fighting. Ice 

' iloghul commander at Hughli had been appointed governor 
of Calcutta, and he fled in a panic on the arrival of t’ns 
English. On the 2nd of January the English flag was 
hoisted on Fort William. On the loth the English advanced 

^ This utter want of political ties arnoog the mosses of notivK of Inaa 
is the cause of their depression. IndividcaUy they are the kind^ ac- 
mcst compassionate peonle in the world, but outside thesr ov=p htut 
circle of family or caste they are utterly heedless of what is ou. 
Within the few years there has been a change for thi better; 
the famines hare enlaiged tbar sympathies, and the political tuture c. 
the Hindu people is more hopeful now than at any former perioc o- 
their history. 
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• to the native town of Hughli, and speedily took possession 
“ of the place.i J7! 

- Till this while the Nawab had been puffed up by the 

: capture of the European fortress at Calcutta. He threatened the 
to punish the FrenA and Dutch in like manner ; but they Sw 
professed implicit obedience, and sent him large sums of'^=" 
p money. He released his English prisoners, and thought 
i that hostilities were at an end. It never crossed his mind 
r that the English would return in force and demand com- 
s pensation and revenge. But the recovery of Calcutta and 

^ * Some of the details of the fighlinjj arc valuable as illustrations of 

- Asiatic warfare. The approach to Calcutta was guarded by the fort of 
Budge-budge, now spelt Baj-baj. Colonel Clive, over-confident and 
contemptuous of the natives, ejtpected to capture the place without 

' inuch resistance ; and laid an ambuscade to cut off the retreat of the 
“ Muhammadan garrison. The enemy however attached the ambuscade 
K by surprise; and nothing but the cool intrepidity of Clive saved 
i it from destruclion. Meanwhile the artilleiy in the fort played upon 
the English squadron, and was only silenced by a heavy fire from the 
" shipping. 

" Under these circumstances Clive prepared to storm the place on the 
following morning, .^t night, whiUt the storming party wav resting on 
C the ground, and all on board the shipping were retiring to rest, a roar 
of acclamation was heard from the shore, and news was brought to 
Admiral Wah-on that Baj-baj had been captured. It appeared that a 
drunken sailor, named Strahan, having a cutlass in one hand and a 
V: pistol in the oilier, had scaled a breach single-handed, fired his pistol, 
and rushed on Ihe Muhammadan scnlinels wth wild husta<. Two or 
three other sailors heard the uproar, and followed their comrade with 
■’ shouts and yells. The garrison fled in a panic. The storming party of 
soldiers burst in pcllmcll, without order or discipline, and found tbem- 
S selves in possession of the fort, with eighteen cannon and forty barrels 
y of' powder. 

Admiral W’.ntson thought it necessary for the sake of discipline to 1>e 
very angry with Strahan ; but the fellow said that he meant no harm, 
and' promised never to take a fort again without orders. Subsequently 
the Admiral would have made the man a boaLsw.ain, but hiv habits were 
j against him. It was afterwards discovered that Strahan’s amfution was ' 
to be appointed cook on board one of the ships, but whether his 
ambition was gratified is unknown to history, 

^ Another absurd occurrence took place after the capture of Ilughli. 

. Three English sailors were misring, and were supposed to have been 
killed fir seriously wounded. At night the officers on board the ships 
V saw tlfat several villages were in flames. Next morning the three sailors 
’ appeared floating on a raft. They bad found them; elves deserted by 
■[ their companions, and had set the villages on fire to make the in- 
;■ habitants believe that the English forces were still on shore. Suhse- 
^ qucntly they had found the raft, and escaped in snfety before the natives 
■ had recovered from their panic. 

T 
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•D. ■ /capture of Hughli filled him mth alarm. He marched a 
large army towards Calcutta, but professed a desire for peace 
^axid friendship, and promised to compensate the English foi 
hll their losses. 


At the same time Clive himself was anxious for peace. 
* All his thoughts were occupied by the coming war nith 
^ for _Fj-ance. He would have abandoned all ideas of punishment 
or revenge, provided that the Nawab compensated the Eng- 
lish for their losses, and permitted him to capture the French 
settlement at Chandemagore. 

Ua- j The Nawab agreed to everything that Clive proposed, 
ofthe;but he was resolved in his own heart to do nothing. A 


^treaty was concluded without the sh'ghtest difficulty; Let 
^Clive soon found that the Nawab had only made peace in 
order to gain time and procure help from the French. The 
Nawab promised to compensate the English for their losses 
at the capture of Calcutta, but he evaded every demand for 
a settlement- He sent letters and presents to Bassy, re- 
questing him to march up from the Dekhan and drive the 
English out of Bengal. He forbade the English to aitact 
the French ; but news arrived that the Afghans had cap 
tured Delhi, and intended conquering Bengal. In his terroi 
he implored Clive to help him against the Afghans. Undei 
the influence of this, terror he permitted the English tc 
attack Chandemagore, but then withdrew his permission 
Both Clive and tVatson considered the withdrawal as at 


- indignity, and sailed against Chandemagore and captured it 
The Nawab then sene letters of congratulation to Clive and 
Watson ; and actually offered to make over the territory o! 
Cliandernagore to the English on the same terms that it had 
been held by the French. 

tility hleanwhile the dissimulation of the Nawab reached 2 
Ijs climax. He harboured the French refugees from Chander- 
nagore ; and then supplied them with funds, aiEd: sent tlieffl 
up counttyR He posted a force at Plassy, on the way to 
Calcutta, under the command of an ofiicer named AIrr Jafir,' 
and when Clive remonstrated with him on this hostile de 
monstration, he joined Mnr Jafir at Plassy ivith the yhole ot 
his army. 

spiracy At this juncture there was a widely, spread disaffection 
nst the against the- Nawab. Mir Jafir at Plassy and Jagat Seth, the 
Hi&du banker at Murshedabad, were deeply implicated, and 


•6 
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D. Clive next ;?rent to Murshedabad and placed Jafir oa 
the throne. The neiv Nawab nras profuse with his presents 
and promises, but his resources are supposed to have been 
(ed as greatly exaggerated. The treasures of Suraj-ud-daula had 
Lb ; been estimated at forty millions sterling, but only a 
million and a half was realised. Slir Jafir engaged to 
pay a mdlion to the East India Company ; three-quarters of i 
a million to the inhabitants of Calcutta, natives as well as 
Europeans ; and vast presents to Clive and other membss 
of government As a first instalment a hundred boat-loads 
of silver, to the value of eight hundred thousand pounds, 
were sent down the river to Calcutta, and the whole popula- 
tion of the English settlement was wild n-ith joy. 
tory Besides mone}-- the new Nawab ceded a large tract os 
d to the river Hughli, which had long been coveted by the East 
,om- Company. It was given as a jaghi'r according to 

Ikloghul fashion ; the Company collected the year!)' revenue, 
valued at a hundred thousand pounds sterling, but was 
required to pay a quit-rent of thirty thousand pounds, 
nominally to the Great Moghul. 

i’s ■ Clive was a great sticlder for Moghul forms. It will be 
seen hereafter that the recognition of the effete sovereign^ 
of the Great iloghul was the keystone of his polic}'. Mi: 
Jafir was virtually created a Nawab by Clive ; for all prac 
tical purposes he was an independent sovereign; yet h; 
deemed it necessary to procure letters of investiture irom thi 
Moghul court for the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, anc 
Orissa. At the same time Clive was created an Amir of th: 
IMoghul empire, with the honorarj* rank or command of si: 
thousand foot and five thousand horse. Of course the fora 
only e.xisted on paper, but Clive asked for the jaghir suppose; 
to be given for its maintenance. Mir Jafir was perple.sec 
at the demand, but finally made over the quit-rent of tb; 
jaghir preriously granted to the Compan}'. Thus Clive cam; 
into possession of thirty thousand a year payable by, fc: 
East India Company, who were supposed to be his honor- 
able masters. 

poasi- The rei-olution effected by the battle of Plassy involve; 
ies of the English in endless difficulties which no one had fore 
seen. The process of dethroning Suraj-ud-daula and settiu: 
up Mir Jafir in his room was a simple affair ; but Mir Jafi 
had no hold upon the grandees, and was soon regardei 
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P .Colonel Clive’s Jackass,” and he retained the title till his 
’I death. The story is told of a fra}- between the followers of a 
Moghul grandee and the sen-ants of Clive. The Kawah 
•warned the grandee against any rupture. The grandee re- 
plied with a sneer : “ My lord Nawab, I am not likely to 
quarrel -with the Colonel I never rise in the morning withonl 
making three salams to his Jackass, and am the last man to 
fell out ■'vilh the rider.” Such stories tell more of the cunent 
feeling at Murshedabad than pages of description.^ 
on In truth the change of Nawabs had revolutionised the 
al political ideas of all the great men at court. Before the 
capture of Calcutta, the English had only appeared at ^lur- 
shedabad as supplicants for trading pri^-ileges. After the 
battle of Plassy they were lords and masters, to be pro- 
pitiated as the representatives of a new and paramount 
power. Under such circumstances it was only natural that 
they should be feared and hated ; and those Moghuls v.ho 
were loudest in their praises of the English would gladly 
have seen them at the bottom of the sea. 

Another circumstance was calculated to ei:asperate Sh'f 
Jafir and the ^kloghuls against the English. Alivardi Khan 
had filled ail the higher offices and commands with Hindus, 
who were raised to the rank of Rajas, and thus served as 
checks upon the Zemindars, who were mostly Aluhammadans. 
His prime minister was a Hindu, and a so-called Raja; 
so were the governors of most of the towns and districts. 
Such nominal Rajas were more amenable to orders, and less 
likely to rebel, than turbulent Muhammadans, ilir Jafir 
wanted to remove them from their posts, and replace them by 
his own kinsmen and dependants. The result was that plots 
and intrigues were seething in all directions. Some of the 
Hindu Rajas were in fear of their lives, and implored the 
protection of the English. Clive guaranteed the lives of 
some of these Hindus, but he could not keep them in their 
posts ; and thus disaffection tvas spreading over the province, 
whilst the English were more feared and hated than ever. ' - 
But this fear and hate -R'ere only felt by the gran* 
or dees. The general complaint of the natives was that the 

•• r Mill telb the story in his Hiitory of India, and Macaoky copies it 
in his Essay on Clive ; bat both missed the point from ignorance of Mw 
Jafir’s nickname. See Stewart's History of Bir.gal. Also Scott s 
^Hikkan, voL ii., page 376. 
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Ghari-nd-di'n aspired to . exercise the sovereign posrer 
under the name of Vizier, just as the Sainds had done in 
. ,a prei-ious generatioru He found Ahmad Shah restive and 
ttc'dangerous, and consequently dethroned him. blinded him, 
land consigned him to the state prison of S^mghur. He 
jnext placed an imbecile old prince on the throne of Delhi, 
under the name of Alamghir. He then treated the Padi- 
!shah as a pageant, and usurped the sovereign authority, 
selling titles and letters of investiture to Xawabs in remote , 
pro'vinces, and raising money in every possible way. 

- / In 1757, the year of the battle of Plassy, matters were 
■' - brought to a terrible stand-stilL Ahmad Shah Abdali, the j 
“founder of the Afghan empire, appeared at Delhi with a 
jgj large army, and leHed contributions from the inhabitants, 
an- with all the merciless ferocity of an old officer of Nadir j 
Shah. He next marched down the vaUey of the Jumna 
to the sacred city of Mathura, plundering and destroying 
after the manner of Mahmud of Ghazm'. He seems how- 
ever to have had some respect for the sovereignty of the 
Great Moghul He allied himself with the family of the 
Moghul by manying a daughter of the deceased Muhammad 
Shah. He appointed an Afghan, named Najib-ud-daula to be 
Amir of Aunfrs, and to act as guardian for Alamghir 
in the room of Ghazi-ud-dm, the ^Tzier, who had fled into 
exile. Harag thus arranged . matters to his satisfaction, 
Ahmad Shah .Abdali left Delhi and returned with the bulk 
of his army to Kandahar, 


The .Afghans at_this period were threatening to become a 
fonnidable_ppwerrin India They already occupied the Pun- 
j jab, and neither Sikhs, Moghuls, nor Mahrattas could drive 
list them out They had long founded a powerful principality in 
hil- Hindustan to the north-east of Delhi, in a region known as 
the Rohilla countrj- ; it has disappeared from modem maps, 
but the principality is represented to this day by' the little 

ment of Oade oa the death of his father in 1739- (See ar.le, page 224 ,) 
He obtained the post of Vizier dcring the reign of Ahmad Shah, son cf 
I-Inhammad Shah ; hut was sui^equentiy forced to leave Delhi throzgr 
the intrign^ of Gbazi-nd-din. In 1753 Safdar Jnng collected a large 
force, and besi^ed Delhi ; and clinatdv comp^ed the Sloghtd cocrt 
to give him a formal grant of the provinces of Onde and .Allahabad for 
himself and his heirs. He died shortly afterwards, and was sacceedyl 
by his son, the celebrated Shtga-nd-darda. His tomb is one of the 
sights at Delhi. 
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state of Rampore. Najib-ud-daula, the new guardian of the 
Moghul sovereign, was an Afghan of the Rohilla countr)'. . 
In a word the Afghans were in a fair way of supplanting 
the Moghuls, and once again becoming the dominant 
power in Hindustan. 

No sooner, -however, had Ahmad Shah ALdali gone off 
to Kandahar, than Ghazi-ud-dfn, the ex- Vizier, subverted ' 
the Afghan power at Delhi. He raised a vast body of! 
Mahratta mercenaries ; drove out Najib-ud-daula; murdered; 
or imprisoned all the grandees who had opposed him; 
reduced Alamghir to the condition of a puppet, and .sought 

to murdeit_the_Shahzada, or eldest son and heir of 

Alamghir. 

Thus it was that the Shahzada fled from Delhi in terror 
of his life. For a year the imperial exile fished in troubled 
waters, seeking in turns the protection of the Rohilla 
Afghans and the Mahrattas. At last he took refuge with 
Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oude, the hereditary Shiah and 
mortal enemy of Ghazi-ud-dln.’ But the Nawab of Oude 
was in no burr}’ to commit himself. He cared nothing for 
the Shahzada, but was very anxious to get the Bengal 
provinces into his own hands. He sent a force to accom- 
pany the Shahzada to the Behar frontier, and then waited 
for events. 

■ ^^eanwhi!e Clive and Mfr Jafir were drawn into an extra- 
ordinaiy corre.spondence with the Shahzada, and also rvith 
the Moghul court at Delhi. Clive received friendly letters 
from the Sliahzada, who was anxious to win the support of, 
; the ever-victorious English general. Mir Jafir, however, 

• received orders from the Vizier, and also from the Great 
Moghul, to arrest the Shahzad.a, and send him prisoner to 
Delhi. So Clive wrote back to the Shahzada that he had 
been created an Amir of the empire, and was consequently 
bound to support Mir Jafir, who had been invested by the 
Great Moghul with the government of Bengal, Behar, and 
. Orissa. 

The -military operations that followed are of no interest. 

^ Ghazi-ul-din was, as alrc.idy said, tlic prand'on of Niram-ul-ne!!:, 
and consequently the hereditary Turk and t!Unni. Tlic race diiTercnce 
between Moghul and Turk, and the religious antagonism between 
Shiah and Sunni, will clear up much of the confusion that has p:c- 
sailcd in the history of Muhammadan India. 
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lilfr Jafir was in a helpless state of terror, and wanted to 
the Shahzada to -go away. Clive vehemently remon- 
j^ptoted against this niinons proceeding, and marched an 
taejEDglish force to Patna, and soon dispos^ of the Shahzada, 
ia, ‘The helpless prince fled into obscurit)*, but was reduced to 
such distress that Clive sent him a present of five hundred 
gold mohurs, or about eight hundred pounds sterling, which 
was gladly accepted. 

3 M. law and his Frenchmen, who had accompanied the 
itt Shahzada through all his troubles, were again thrown upon 
their own resources. Law remarked to an intelligent native 
™ that he had travelled over the whole country from Bengal 
to Delhi, and witnessed nothing but oppressioiL The 
grandees of Hindustan thought only of their own aggran- 
disement, and let the world go to ruin. He had proposed to 
both the Yizier at Delhi and the Nawab of Oude to restore 
order to the Moghul empire, as the re-establishment of the 
authority of the Moghul throughout Hindustan would render 
it easy to drive the English out of Bengal ; but no one paid 
the slightest heed to his representations. Law failed to 
perceive that the order which he proposed to restore would 
have been destructive alike to the Delhi Vizier and the 
Nawab of Oude. 

ileanwhile the successes of the French in the Dekhan 
and Peninsula were forced upon the attention of Clive. 
In 1756 the collision between the English and French 
in the Dekhan had been averted for a while by the disaster 
at Calcutta, which called away the English force from 
• Madras on the eve of its march to Hyderabad. In 1757 
Bussy made his peace with Salabut Jung, and returned to 
the Northern Circars,. where he came into collision with j 
Hindu Poligars of the old Rajput tj-pe. Amidst. all 
the -vicissitudes of iloghul rule these Poligars had main- 
tained a secure independence in hills and jungles; they 
were nominally pledged to pay tribute to the Nizam, but . 
they -withheld pa5ment wheneA-er they had an opportu- - 
nitj\ Had they been united they might have resisted the ’ 
demands of the French; but they- were at deadly feud 
-with each other; and one of them, known as the Raja of 
Vizianagram, managed to turn the wrath of Bussy againrt 
his nei^bour of Bobili, who for generations had been his 
mortal enemy. 
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The Raja of Bobili claimed to be a Rajput of high 
descent, whose ancestors had fought under the ancient 
Maharajas of Jagganath in the old mythical wars against 
the south. He affected to scorn his Vizianagram neigiibour 
as a low-born chieftain of a nerv creation ; and his retainers 
wreaked their spite, by turning off the rivulets which ran 
into Vizianagram territory. Bussy was induced to take a 
part in the rivalry ; and ultimately to revenge some un- 
explained outrage by driving the Bobili Raja out of his 
hereditary territories. 

The catastrophe that followed is a terrible story of RajpiJt 
desperation and revenge. The Bobili Raja retired to a 
remote stronghold in a deep jungle. Bussy broke down the 
battlements with his cannon, but for a long time failed to 
capture the place. The Rajpdt garrison was exposed to a 
withering fire, but resisted the escalading parties with the 
ferocity of wild beasts defending their dens and families, 
At last resistance was in vain. The garrison gathered all 
the women and children into the habitations in the centre 
of the fort, and set the whole on fire, stabbing or cutting 
down any one who attempted to escape. They then re- 
turned, like frantic demons, to die upon the walls. Quartet 
was refused, and the Raja perished with all his retainers, 
sword in hand. The French entered the fort in triumph, 
but there was no joy in the victory', and the sight of the 
horrible slaughter moved them to tears. Presently an old 
man appeared with a little boy ' ; he had saved the son oi 
the Raja contrary to the will of the father. 

The death .of the Bobili Raja was followed by speedy re- 
tribution. Four retainers had seen Jiim fall, and had escaper: 
to the jungle, and sworn to be revenged. One night two ol 
them crept to the quarters of the Raja of Vizianagram, and 
stabbed- him to death ; they avere cut to pieces by thr 
guard.s, but died e.vulting in their crime. Had they failed 
the other two remaining in the jungle were bound by the 
same oath to avenge the death of their R.aja or perish ir 
'the attempt.^ 

The other Poligars in the Northern Circars were .'c 
terrified by the fate of Bobili that they h.astened to settle 

^ R.-ijput revenge Is (lie sime in all ages. TIic revenge of the men o 
Bobili IS paralleled by the revenge of Aswatth.ima and hi.s coraradti oi 
the sons of the I'dndavas, after the war of the .'faha Bliarata. 
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all arrears of tribute. The Poligar of Giimsur alone held 
out, but was compelled in the end to submit in like 
manner. 

During this expedition Bussy received letters from Suraj- 
’ ud-daula, inviting him to BengrJ ; and he would have marched 
^ to the relief of the Nawab, but was stopped by the news of 
the fall of Chandemagore. In revenge for that capture he 
drove the English out of Yizagapatam, and took possession 
of three other factories which they-had established further 
south on the coast of the delta of the GodavarL 
i A native contemporary writer contrasts the personal 
appearance of Bussy ndth that of Clive, and treats each in 
id .turn as a type of the French and English nations. Bussy 
wore embroidered clothes or brocade. He and his officers 
rode on elephants, preceded by “chopdars,” or mace- 
bearers with silver sticks, whilst musicians and eulogists 
were singing his praises. He received state idsits while sit- 
ting on a throne embroidered with the arms of the King 
of France. His table was sen'ed with plate, and with three 
or four sendees. Clive always wore his regimentals in the 
field, and never wore silk except in town. He always rode 
on horseback. He kept a plentiful table, but in no way 
delicate, and never with more than two services.^ 

In 175S the fortunes of the French in India underwent 
ler^n entire change. In April a French fleet arrived at 
Pondicherry. It brought a large force imder the command 
of Count de Daily, T,-ho had been appointed Governor- 
General of the French possessions in India. Dally was 
imbued with a bitter hatred against the English, and a 
profound distrust in the honesty or patriotism of his own 
countr)’men in India. No sooner had he landed at Pondi- 
cherry than he organised an expedition against .Fort St. 
David ; but he found that no preparations had been made 
by the French authorities. There was a want alike of coolies, 
draught cattle, proHsions, and ready' money. But the ener^' 
of D^ly overcame all obstacles. The French authorities at 

1 Gholam Husain Ali in the Siyar-til-Mutoqhertn. He adds that 
Warren Hastings, who plays a part in the after histo^, always wore 
a plain coat of English broad-cloth, and never anything like kce or 
embroidery. His throne was a plain chair of mahogany. He was 
sparing in his diet, and his table was sometimes neglected. His address 
showed little of pride and EUil less of fanuliaiity. 
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Pondicherrj’ accused him of pressing natives and cattle ; but 
Lally retoned by declaring that the oppressions and rapacity 
of the French government, and the e.xtortions of its native 
servants, had alone prevented his obtaining all that he re- 
quired. 

In June, 1758, Lally captured Fort St. David. He then 
prepared to capture Madras as a preliminary to an advance 
on Bengal. He recalled Buss}' from the Dekhan to help 
him with his Indian experiences; and he sent the Marquis 
de Conflans to succeed Bussy in the command of the 
Northern Circars. 

Bussy left the Dekhan with the utmost reluctance. He 
had secured a paramount influence in the Northern 
Circars, and was anxious to remain and protect Salabut 
Jung against the designs of his younger brother Nizam Ah'. 
Lally however was deaf to all remonstrances. He believed 
that Bussy was either deluded by others or desirous of 
deceiving him ; and he was confirmed in this belief 
when he found that Bussy, notwithstanding his alleged con- 
quests and commanding position, had no funds at his dis- 
posal, and was unable to raise any money for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the English. 

The departure of Bussy from the Northern Circars was 
disastrous to the French. The Raja of Vizianagram revolted 
against tjie French and sent to Calcutta for help. Clive 
despatched an English force to the Northern Circars, under 
the command of Colonel Fordc ; and in December, 175S, 
Colonel Forde defeated the French under Conflans, and 
prepared to recover all the pnglish factories on the coast 
which had been captured by Bussy. 

Meanwhile Count de Lally was actively engaged at Pon- 
dicherry in preparations for the siege of Madras. He hoped 
to capture Madras, and complete the destruction of the 
■English in the Carnatic; and then to march northward,' 
capture Calcutta, and expel the English from Bengal.) 
But he was without resources ; there was no money to be' 
had in Pondicherry. At last he raised a small sum, chiefly 
Out of his own funds, and began the march to Madras ; hi^ 
officers preferring to risk death before the walls of Madras 
to certain starv'ation within the walls of Pondicherr}'. 

I^Ailly reached Madras on the 12th of December, 1758, 
and at once took possession of Black Town. He then 
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began the siege of Fort St George with a -vigour and 
which commanded the respect of his enemies. His 
g.. difiiimlties -were enormous. For six weehs his officers and 
of soldiers -were on half paj* ; for another six weeks thev 
received no pay at alL During the last fifteen days they 
■ had no prov-isions except rice and butter. Even the gun- 
powder was nearly e.xhausted. At last on the i6th of 
February, 1759, an English fleet arrived at Aladras under 
Admiral Pocock, and Lally was compelled to raise the 
siege. Such was the state of party feeling amongst the 
French in India, that the retreat of Lally from Mad^ was 
received at Pondicherry with every demonstration of joj*. 

The career of Lally in India lasted for two years longer, 
;ia namely from February, 1759, to February', 1761,- it is a 
■' series of hopeless struggles and wearying misfortunes. In 
the Dekban, Salabut Jung had been thrown into the utmost 
alarm by the departure of Bussy and defeat of Conflans. 
He was exposed to the intrigues and plots of his younger 
brother Nizam Ali, and he despaired of obtaining further 
help from the French. Accordingly he opened up negotia- 
tions -nith Colonel Forde and the English. Forde on his 
part recovered all the captured factories, and drove the 
French out of the Northern Circars. He could not how- 
ever interfere in the domestic affairs of the Dekhan, by 
Jielping Salabut Jung against Nizam AIL In 1761 Salabut 
Jung was dethroned and placed in confinement ; and Nizam 
Ali ascended the throne at Hyderabad as ruler of the 
■Dekhan.^ 

rs In the Carnatic the French' were in despair. In January, 
1760, Lally' was defeated by Colonel Coote at Wandiwash, be- 
tween Madras and Pondicherry'., -Lally open^ up n^otiatiorjs 
-with Hyder Ah’, who was rising to power in Mysore ; but 
Hyder Ali as yet could do little or nothing. 

At the end of 1760 Colonel Coote began the siege of 
Pondicherry. Lally still held out at Pondicherry,- but he’ 

J Two years sfterwaids Salitat Jung -was mcrdered. By the -treaty ' 
of Paii^ coadetied beUveen Great Britain and France in IlfS. 
nations agreed to recognise Salibnt Jung as the rightfnl fnler- of 
Hyderabad territory, aithoagh at that taoment Salabut Tang rras yon- 
fined in a fortress, aizd ICirara Ali occcpied the throne of Hyderabad 

JCiaam Alt however removed all eiplomatic diScnlaes by patdag his 

brother to death. Nizam Ali lived on till 1S03. Next to bis fathen 
Nizam-nl-niulk, Nizam Ali is the best fcno-xn ruler of the dynasty. 
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was ill in health, and worn out with vexation and fatigue. 
The settlement was tom by dissensions. In Jaruarj', ' 
1761, the garrison was starved into a capitulation, and the 
town and fortifications were let’elled with the ground. A 
few weeks afterwards the French were compelled to sur- 
render the strong hill-fortress of Jingi, and their military 
power in the Carnatic was brought to a close. 

The fate of Lally is more to be pitied than that ofi 
Dupleix. He had not sought his own aggrandisement, but e 
the honour and glory of the French nation ; and he had 
been thwarted by the apathy of selfish traders who cared '' 
only for themselves. On his return to France he was 
sacrificed to save 'the reputation of the French ministers. 
France was furious at the loss of her possessions in India, 
and the enemies of Lally combined to make liim the 
victim. The unfortunate Count, after an honourable ser- 
vice of forty-five years, was thrown into the Bastille; and a 
number of vague or frivolous charges were trumped up 
against him. He was tried by the parliament of Paris, but 
backbiting and detraction had poisoned the mind of the nation 
against him, and Lally was a ruined man. In May, 1760, he 
was condemned not only to death, but to immediate e.xecu- 
tion. The suddenness of the doom drove him frantic. He 
took a pair of compasses with which lie had been sketching 
a map of the coast of Coromandel, and tried to drive them 
to his heart His hand was stayed, his mouth was gagged, 
and he was dragged with ignominy to execution. Thus fell/, 
the last of the three martyrs of the French East India 
Company, — Labourd gnnais, Dupleix, and I.ally. 

Meanwhile" thei^ had been great changes in Bengal. ( 
In June, 1758, Clive had been appointed Governor of all I 
the Company’s settlements in Bengal. In 1759 I.^lly had ' 
been compelled to raise the siege of Madras, and Fordo 
had pursued his career of victor}’ in the Northern Circars. 
There was nothing further to fear from the French in India ; 

' and in*Februar}';'.,6o, Clive resigned his post in Bengal 
: 'and returned to England. He was succeeded for a few 
mofiths.by Mr. Holwell, and afterwards by Mr. Vansittnrt; 

' but the times were out of joint. No one but Clive seemed 
to comprehend the revolutionar}' character of the crisis; 
and the Company’s government in Bengal drifted on, it 
. knew not where, like a ship labouring through a uoubled sea. 
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Before Clive left India he ivas conraced that so long as 
^ ^ Mir Jafir vr^ allowed to reign as Nawab, the Company's . 

settlements in Bengal would be exposed to sore peril. Hin- 
ier- dustan was swarming with adventurers at the head of warlike 
It bands, Mahratta and Afghan ; and Mir Jafir and his rabble 
amiy would have been powerless of themselves to contend 
^ against such hardy warriors. A permanent force of two 
thousand European soldiers, and a corresponding army of 
drilled sepoys, could maintain Bengal and Behar against 
all comers; but who was to pay the cost? The entire 
revenue of the provinces was swallowed up by the Nawab ; 
and it was out of the question that the Company should 
maintain such a force out of the profits of their trade, even 
supposing that they could bear the strain. 

's Under these circumstances Clive made a proposal to 
le for ilr. Tlliliam Pitt, the great war minister of England ; and 
coming, as it did, from a servant of the Company, it must 
J {j„ have somewhat staggered that illustrious statesman. He 
kitish proposed that the Brirish nation, and not the Company, 
X, should take possession of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa in fidl 
sovereignty. He explained that the Great Moghul would 
readily grant the three provinces to any one who would 
guarantee the regular yearly payment of some half million 
sterling to the imperial treasurj'. He further explained that 
the Vizier had already ofrered him the post of Dewan, or 
collector of the revenue for the three provinces, on these 
conditions. He summed up the advantages to the British 
nation as follows. The total revenue was certainly two if 
not three millions. Thus after deducting half a million as 
tribute to the Great Moghulj and another half a million 
for the maintenance of a militarj- force, there would remain 
a handsome surplus for the pament of the national debt, 
or any other national undertaking.^ 

^ Clive’s leUer to Pitt was dated yta of Janasrr, 1759- 
MeIcoWs lAft of Clkc, voL ii.) Straiige to say, a siniilar proposd had 
been drawn np by a Colonel James Mill as far back as 1 746 .^ Coloae. ^ 
Mill planned the conquest of Bengal, Benar, and Orissa, under the liaj 
of Germany, and in betalf of the Great MojatiL The ongmal-K?®' 
may be found in the Appendix to Bolt’s 4^'vr ik Benga!. The t°aow- 
ing" remarks throw a carious light on the contemporaty condiaoa o. me 
Moghul empire : — . 1 . u 

“The Moghul empire,” says Colonel Mill, “is overSowmgwith go-d 
and silver. She Las always been feeble and defenceless- Itisamrac-e 
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Pitt was not inclined to accept Clive’s proposal. He feared 
that the acquisition of Bengal would render the British 
Crown too powerful, and might endanger the liberties of the 
English people. Thus the grand scheme for acquiring 
possession of Bengal for the British nation, rather than for 
the East India Company, was allowed to drop into oblivion. 

About this time there was another revolution at Delhi, 
The Vizier discovered that his imperial master, Alamghir, 
was corresponding with Ahmad Sliah Abdali, and inviting 
the Afghan ruler to return to Delhi. Accordingly he 
treacherously assassinated the aged Padishah, and tried to set 
up another puppet to represent the Great Moghul. But his 
career of ambition and atrocity was drawing to a close. 
The avenging army of Afghans once more advanced to Delhi 
under their dreaded ruler; and the Vizier fled away from 
Delhi to begin a new set of intrigues ; — to stir up the 
Mahrattas against the ii^fghans, and to oppose the return of 
the Shahzada to Delhi. 

The JIahrattas soon began to dispute with the Afghans for 
the possession of the Moghul empire. The war lasted some 
months, but was brought to a close in Januat}-, 1761, by the 

that no European prince with a maritime power has ever attemptecl the 
conquest of BcngaL By a single stroke infinite wealtli mi^'lit be acquired, 
whicli would counterbalance the mines of Braril and i’eru. 

“ 'ITic polic)- of the Moghuls is bad ; their army is wor.-c ; they are 
without a navy. The empire is exposed to perpetual revolts. Tlieir ports 
and rivers are open to foreigners. The country might he conquered, 
or laid under contribution, as easily as tlic Spaniards ovcrwhclnicd the 
naked Indians of America. 

“A rebel subject, named Alivardi Khan, has torn auay the three 
provinces of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, from the Moghul empire. He 
lias treasure to the value of thirty millions sterling. Jlis yearly revenue 
must be at least two millions. Tlic provinces arc open to the sea. 
Three ships' «ith fifteen hundred or t«o thousand regulars would 
■suffice for the conquest of the three provinces, wliich miglit be carried 
out in the name of the Great Moghul, for the destruction of a rebel 
against his lawful suzerainty.” 

The propo-abs of Colonel Mill have been overlooked by Indian 
.historians; but they are valuable as the outcome of his twenty years 
j experience of India during the second quarter of tlie_ eighteenth Centura'. 
Tlic so-called Moghul empire had reached a erbi' and its conque l 
was inevitable ; and as no Asiatic power vas able to clTcct it, and no 
'European power would accept the responsibility, the conquest «.as 
forced on a company of English traders, a conlin.gency which alone 
saved the people of India from becoming alternately the prey of 
Mahrattas and Afghans. 
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terrible, battle of Paniput ia the neighbourhood of Delhi^ 
l^is battle was one of the bloodiest in the an nals o f the 
woMr On the jth'df 'J^uaty the Mahrattas were defeated 
with horrible slaughter. A mob of fugitives escaped to the 
■village of Paniput, with a multitude of women and chUdrec. 
The Afghans surrounded the \-illage throughout the night 
to cut off all chance of escape. Next morning the male 
prisoners were brougiit out in files and beheaded in cold 
blood. Tlie women and children were carried away into 
hopeless slavery. Generations passed away before the 
bloody field of Paniput was forgotten by the l^Iahrattas. 

■was said that two hundred thousand Mahrattas had fallen in 
that murderous campaign, 

Ahmad Shah Abdali was once more the arbiter of the 
fate of the Moghtd empire. He would have placed the 
Shahzada on the throne at Delhi, but the heir of the 
murdered Alamghir was a fugitive and an exile. Accordingly 
'•he placed a son of the Shahzada, named Jewan Bakht, upon 
^'the throne, to reign as the deputy of his father. He also 
appointed Najib-ud-daula, the Rohilla Afghan, to act as 
'guardian of the young prince under the title of Amfr of 
Amirs, in the same way that he bad pre-viously appointed 
him to be guardian of the murdered Alamghir. 

^ The detaik of Mahratta history, before and after the battle of 
Paniput, hvill be told hereafter in Chapter v. 


CHAPTER III, 

REVOLUTIONARY THROES.' 

A.D. 1761 TO 1765. 

The year 1761, like 1748, is an epoch in Indian history, 
t saw'^the fall of Pondicherrjv the overthrow' of the Mail- 
ittas, andithe ascendancy of the Afghans. The revolution 
t Delhi brought the Shabzada once more to the front, and 
he Moghul prince began to play a part in the hi.story. He 
•as proclaimed Padishah under the title of Shah Alani ; 
nd he assumed the dignity of Great Moghul by taking his 
eat upon a throne surmounted with the umbrella of sovc- 
eigntj'. Finally he appointed Shuja-ud-daula, Naivab of 
)ude, to the honorary but nominal post of Vizier of the 
loghul empire. 

Shuja-ud-daula gladly accepted the empty title, and 
oped to obtain solid advantages. The Mahrattas were 
rostrate ; the Afghan conqueror was favourable to Sh.ah 
dam ; and Clive had gone to England. Accordingly the 
fawab Vizier contemplated wresting Behar and Bengal from 
1C feeble hands of Mir Jafir in the name and under the 
uthority of the Great Moghul. 

Shah Alam and the Nawab Vizier once more appeared with 
large army on the Behar frontier and threatened Patna. The 
icapacity.’of Mir Jafir at this crisis was insuifcrable. He 
■as u-orsc. than useless, whilst his army was a rabble in a 
hronic state of mutiny for want of pay. Mr. Vansiti.irl 
•as Governor at Calcutta, and thought to meet the difii- 
ulty by appointing a grandee of capacity to act as a 
cpiity-Nawab, who would do all the work, whilst Mir Jafir 
;tnined the name and dignit}'. 
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Mfrjafir had a son-in-law, named ilir Kasim, or Cossim, 
who seemed a likely man for the post. Accordindy 
Governor Yansittart proceeded to ilurshedabad, and pro- 
posed the measure to the Nawab and his son-in-law, bat 
■ found them both to be impracticable. Indeed both men 
^ were disgusted with the proposal. Mir Kasim had been 
scheming to become Nawab, and was angrv’ at being offered 
the post of deput}^ Mir Jafc saw that he was to be shelved, 
and was furious at the threatened loss of power. Accord- 
ingly, after some vacillation. Governor Yansittart determined 
•to dethrone ilfr Jafir and set up Mir Kasim- 

Of course there was a preliminar)- treaty with IMir Kasim, 
and the Nawab expectant naturally 3-ielded- to every de- 
mand. He pledged himself to respect every privilege that 
had been granted to the English by Mi'r Jafir. He also 
agreed to pay up all arrears due to the English from Mi'r 
Jafir ; to contribute fifty thousand pounds sterling towards 
the expenses of the war against the French in the Carnatic j 
and to cede the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, which vielded a yearly revenue of half a 
million sterling. Bj' this last measure Mir Kasim hoped 
to guard against the money disputes which had embittered 
the relations between the English and Mfr Jafir; as it pro- 
vided for the military defence of the provinces on the 
scale recommended by Clive, without the necessity of pay- 
ing hard cash out of the Nawab’s treasury. 
t In oriental countries little can be done without presents. 
!Mu: Jafir had been profuse in his presents to Clive and 
other English officers and members of council; and Mfr 
Kasim was prepared in like manner to purchase the favour 
- and goodwill of the English gentlemen at Calcutta. Ac- 
cordingly iv'lfr Kasim offered twenty, lakhs of, rupees, or nvo 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, to Governor Yansittart to 
'be'shared bv himself and members of the council Yansit- 
' tart, ■ however, refused to take the money. Mr. Mi}l,jthe 
historiari.of India, declares on the eudence of a nanve,- 
that the money was accepted;^ but recent researches in 
the government records at Calcutta prove beyond all question 

^ For mzny vesrs this groandleK cbaige, originating with Mr. Mill, 
clung to the memory of Governor Yansittart. The evidence 
tradicting it may be found in Chapter ix. of Kcrly Kccrds of BritU"' 
iTuiia, published by the author of the present volnzie. 
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that the money was refused, and that Mr. Vansiltart was an 
upright and honourable man. 

The change of Nawabs was carried into effect without 
any opposition. The people of Bengal were indifferent to 
the revolution. Mfr Jafir yielded to his fate, and gave up 
the title as well as the dignity. But he was conscious that 
his life was no longer safe at Murshedabad; and that he 
would be murdered without scruple by the new Nawab to 
prevent further complications. Accordingly, in spite of his 
anger at the English for dethroning him, he hastened to 
Calcutta and placed his family and treasures under their 
protection. 

The new Nawab soon paid off the arrears due to the 
English government at Calcutta, and also satisfied the 
claims of his own army. He then took the field against 
Shah Alara, accompanied by an English force under itlajor 
Carnac. The army of Shah. Alam was uttefly routed, 
and the Nawab Vizier fled back to Oude. 

But there was a polifical difficulty as regards Shah Alam. 
He was generally recognised as the rightful Padishah and 
Great Moghul ; and though the assumed sov'ereignty was 
but the shadow of a name, it was thought necessary to 
come to terms with him. Accordingly Major Carnac paicl 
a complimentary visit to Shah .-Mam, and conducted the 
pageant Padishah to Patna, the capital of Mfr Kasim’s 
province of Behar. 

At Patna the English factor)' was converted into a palace 
for the installation of the Great iiloghul. The centre room 
was hung m'th stuffs and formed a hall of audience. The 
dining-tables were covered with carpets and turned intd an 
imperial throne. Shah Alam was carried in grand proces.sion 
to the faetbry and enthroned on the dining-tables.' Mir 
Kasim’ entered the hall and paid his horjiage to.ihe Padishah, 
and presented a honorary gift of a thousand and one gold 
mohurs. 

'I'he English were dazzled with the ancient gloty of the 
Great Moghul; and Shah Alam profited accordingly. _E.;tters 
of investiture were procured from the Padishah conferring 
the Nawabship of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, on Mfr Kasim; 
but in return Mfr Kasim was obliged to pledge himself to 
pay a yc.arly tribute of a quarter of a million sterling to Shah 
Alain. Mfr Kasim could have made better terms, since he 
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had Shah Alam in his po-irer, and might hare compelled him 
b}- threats or torture to do bis bidding ; but the English in- 
terfered to protect the Great IMoghuL and jMir Kasim Tvas 
foiled. But the English vrere foiled in their turn. They ashed 
Shah Alam to grant them letters of investiture for the three 
districts of Burdwan, rtlidnapore, and Chittagong, which 
had been ceded by hlir Kasim. Also, as a legal safeguard 
•against anj' future contingency, they asked for letters of 
investiture in behalf of hluhammad AJi, the Nawab they had 
set up in the Carnatic. The Enghsh seemed to expect that 
these letters mould be granted for nothing as a matter of 
course ; or at any rate as a mark of gratitude on the part 
of Shah Alam towards his foreign protectors. But Shah j 
Alam refused to give any letters of investiture unless a cor- 
responding yearly tribute was paid into the imperial treasury. 
Accordingly Governor Vansittart was told that if the English 
would pay tribute for the three districts, and if the Kawab 
would also pay tribute for the Carnatic, letters of investi- 
ture would be granted, but not otherwise. 

At this time however Shah Alam would have granted 
almost any request, provided only that the English would 
conduct him to DelfaL Strange to say, the English were 
prepared to carry out this extravagant scheme, and were 
only prevented by sheer force of chcumstances. Mir Kasim 
refus^ to join in a mad-cap expedition to Delhi. Then 
again the services of European soldiers were absolutely 
necessary; and at this juncture a European regiment was 
detained in the Carnatic to carry on the war against the 
French. Accordingly' Vansittart was induced to negative 
a proposal which would have withdrawn a British force to 
a distance of a thousand miles from Calcutta, and left it to 
struggle as it best could against the successive attacks of 
ilahrattas and Afghans. 

Shah Alam made Governor Vansittart the. same offer-of 
the post of Dewan of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, which had 
been made to Clive. But Vansittart was afraid to embroil 
himself with ilfr Kasim, and declined the offer.^ .Accord- 
ingly, Shah Alam returned to Oude, still harping upon going 
to Delhi, and hoping that the Nawab Vizier would conduct 
him there. 

Mfr Kasim had some inkling of these negotiation's between 
Shah Alam and the English ■ especially of the offer made 
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to Vansittart of the post of Dev, -an for the three Bengal pro- 
vinces ; and he must have been perfectly aware that the)- 
foreboded no good to the permanence of his own authority, c 
Indeed, from this time Mir Kasim appears to have madcprc- c 
parations for coming to a collision with the English. He 1 
reduced his expenditure ; forced the Zemindars to pay up 
arrears; and squeezed Hindu officials and grandees of their j 
loarded wealth. He discharged a large portion of his 
abble soldieiy, anrl formed an army of picked men. He 
;ut off all close relations with the English by removing his 
•apital from Murshedabad, which was little more than a 
mndred miles from Calcutta, to Monghyr, which was more 
han three hundred miles. At Monghyr he drilled his' 
irmy in English fashion, cast guns, manufactured muskets, 
ind prepared for war. ‘ ‘ 

In 1762 dispute s arose between the English^ and Mir < 
Casim about_the.payment~or' transit duties. Bengal was “ 
raversed by water ways, and at cveiy important turning a ^ 
oil-house was sot up for collecting duties on all goods going 
ind coming. In former times the English had obtained 
irmdns from the Moghul court at Delhi, granting them the 
irivilege of carry ing goods, duty free, to any jiart of the 
hree provinces. Every boat claiming the -privilege was 
ibliged to carry the English flag, and the Comiiany's “ jier- 
nit” or dustuck, bearing the Company’s .serd. In return 
or this privilege the Company paid yearly a block sum of 
hree thousand rupees into the Nawab’s treasury at Hughli. 

Before the battle of PJassy this right of dustuck was rc- 1 
itricted bythc N'awab to goods imported or exported by f 
;ea. Moreover, it was confined to the goods belonging to “ 
he Company, and was never extended to private gooiis 
iclonging to the Comp.any’s servants.. Indeed, before the 
laltle of Plxssy none of the Company’s servants had 
Lttempted to trade with the people of Bengal on their 
irivate account. But after the battle of Plassy there w.as 
in entire change. The English were masters, and M;r 
[afir pledged himself to permit ail goods of cvciy kind ami 
;ort to be carried, duty free, under the Company’s duslucK, 
vithout any reservation as to whom they belonged. 

The consequence w.as that the Company’s servants, who^e 
ncomes depended infinitely more u],on their private tr.'.oc 
ban upon their official salaries, began to trade in tiie 
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products of the country*, such as salt, tobacco, betel, dried fsh, 
oil, ghee, rice, strav.-, ginger, sugar, and opium. Freedom 
from duties enabled them to undersell all native dealers, and 
they began to absorb the whole commerce of the country. 
- to the detriment of the Nawab’s revenue, and the ruin of 
native dealers. To crown all, every servant of the Company 
claimed the privilege of using the Compant’^s seal and selling 
dustucks ; and t'oung writers, whose official salaries were 
only fifteen or twent}' pounds a year, were to be seen at 
Calcutta spending fifteen hundred or two thousand. 

The conduct of the native agents of the English gentle- 
^jTnen was still more outrageous. Bengalis of no character 
° or position, who had been seen in Calcutta walking in rags, 
were sent up countrj’ as agents or gomastas of the English. 
They assumed the dress of English sepoys, displayed the 
English flag and Companj-’s dustuck, set the Nawab’s ser- 
vants at defiance, and gave themselves all the airs of men in 
office and authority. They compelled the natives to sell 
their goods at half their market value, and to pay double for 
all they required. They thus bullied sellers and buyers, 
insulted the Nawab’s officers, and probably cheated their 
English masters. Mir Kasim bitterly complained that the 
English gentlemen were crippling his revenues by withhold- 
, ing payment of duties, whilst their gomastas were bnnging 
bis government into contempt in the eyes of the people of 
the countiy. 

Governor Yansittart was fully alive to these evdls. So 
t was iNIr. Warren Hastings, who at this time was arising man 
of thirt)', and the youngest member of the Calcutta council. 
Both Yansittart and Hastings contended that trade in the 
country commodities ought not to be carried on by- the 
Compan)'’s servants to the prejudice of the Nawab’s govern- 
ment. But they spoke to .men whose daily gains were at 
stake, and who were blind to all other considerations, 
iiloreover, at this very time complaints arrive’d at Calcutta 
that the Nawab’s officers bad stopped the boats belonging 
to the Company’s servants and demanded paj-ment of 
duties. The passions of the council were aroused. The 
majority' demanded the fulfilment of the privilege granted 
by iMir Jafir and confirmed by Mir Kasim ; and no amount 
of pleading from Yansittart or Hastings could lull the 
storm. 
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Governor Vansittart tried to bring about a compromise by 
paying a visit to the Nav.-ab at Monghyr; but he lacked 
judgment and firmness of temper, and vacillated between the 
N'awab and his own council In fact no one, but a strong- 
minded man like Clive, could have arbitrated between a : 
Nawab, indignant at the loss of revenue, and a body of ' 
Englishmen, infuriated at the threatened loss of income. 
The question of right or wTong was cast to the winds. The 
Nawab considered himself to be an independent prince, 
confirmed in his sovereignty by the letters of the Great 
Moghul. The majority of the English considered that 
the Nawab was a creature of their own, whom they had _ 
raised to the throne, and might dethrone at will. 

To make matters worse, the council at Calcutta was tom : 
by faction. Hitherto the Company’s servants had been ' 
generally promoted by seniority ; but Mr. V.insittart had ' 
been brought up from Madras, and appointed Governor of 
the English settlements in Bengal, through the personal 
influence of Clive. Vansittart had thus superseded a Bengal 
civilian named Arayatt; and Amyatt opposed every measure 
proposed by Vansittart, and was warmly supported by a 
majority of the Calcutta council 

1' ?"■ T., ■ ;•••’< matters to a crisis. He i 

abo, ■ • . ‘ics; and thus granted the/’ 

same privileges to his own subjects which had been ' 
monopolised by the English gentlemen. This measure ' 
put the question on a tonally new fooling. It stopped the 
sale of dusiucks. It silenced all wrangling as to the right 
of the servants of the Company to deal in country com- 
modities. It narrowed down ail controversy to the single 
point of whether the Nawab had or had not a right to grant 
1 remission of duties to his own subjects. 

The majority of the council at Culcutfi decided that the; 
Nawab li.id no -such riglit. I'hc decision was unjust and al>-: ' 
surd ; but still the majority had a show of reason on their side.' 
I'hey contenderl that the sjhrit and intention of the treaty' 
arrangements with Mir J.afir and .Mfr Kasim were to grant ex- 
clusive privileges to the English servants of the Company ; 
and they argued, that the genera! exemption of all hi.s 
subjects from the payment of duties destroyed the value of 
those exclusive privileges, and was thus a violation of the 
spirit .and intention of the treaties. They failed to sec that 
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the monopoly had been broken by the force of circum- 
stances, and could not be restored vrithout a %-ioIation of 
public lavr. V»*arren Hastings savr the point clearly. “The 
Nan-ab,” he said, “'has granted a boon to his subjects: and 
there are no grounds for demanding that a sovereign prince 
should vrithdraw such a boon, or for threatening him mith 
tvar in the er'ent of refusaL” In reply Hastings vras told 
that such language became an agent of the Xawab rather 
than a member of the Calcutta counciL Then followed a 
retort, a blow, and a duel : and though Warren Hastings 
obtained an apology from the offender, the resolution of 
the council remained the same; 

1 Zsieanwhile the isolated Englishmen at remote factories 
“-were as violent as the council at Calcutta. If the Nawab's 
officers stopped English boats, they were liable to be beaten 
ly hy English sepoys ; and in some instances the Nawab’s 
. people were sent down to Calcutta for trial by the Eng- 
lish for having obeyed the orders of their master. Mr. Ellis, 
the chief of the factor}- at Patna, rendered himself parti- 
cularly obno.xious to the X'awab : yet his position was one 
of real peril, for he was posted with a mere handful of 
European troops more than four hundred miles from 
Calcutta ; and was moreover cut off from Calcutta by 
the Nawab’s capital and army at Monghyr. 

In April, 1763, the Calcutta council sent two of their 
number, Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, to present an uldmatuin 
to the Nawab. Before the deputies left Calcutta the Nawab 
-. had refused to receive them : “ he had abolished all duties/ 
he said, “and consequentl}'. there was nothing to settle.'” On 
reaching ilonghjr,- however, they met with a hospitable 
reception ; for the -Nawab performed all the duties of an 
oriental host towards his European visitors. He /ikd them, 
gave them presents, and entertained them with music and 
dancing-girls. But all this while he kept them under strict 
Eurveillance. He remembered the secret plots that led 
to the destruction of Smaj-ud-daula, and he was constantly 
suspecting his grandees of a design to betray him to' the 
■English. He ordered the two grandsons of Jagat Seth to 
ibe arrested at hlurshedabad and sent to Monghyr. He sent 
to Shah AJam and the Nawab ITzier of Oude for help against 
the English. He was for ever Ijdng in vrait for signs of some 
understanding between his grandees and the Eng’iish. 
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In May a boat arrived at Mongh)T laden irith goods for 
the factory at Patna, and laden also with five hundred firC' 
locks for the English garrison. The sight of the arms filled 
the Ivawab mth fresh suspicions and alarms. He stopped 
the boat and refused to allow the firelocks to go on to Patna. 
He permitted Am}'att to return to Calcutta, but kept Hay as 
a hostage at Mongh3T for the safety of certain officers of his 
own who had been arrested by the English. 

The story that follows is a mournful page in Indian 
history. Mr. Ellis, at Patna, was in correspondence with 
Amj-att, and he foresaw that the moment Amyatt reached 
Calcutta the council would declare war against the Nawab. 
The factory in the suburbs of Patna would then be in 
extreme peril. It was untenable, and might be easily 
surrounded and captured by the Nawab’s troops. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Ellis resolved to attack and occupy the town 
and fort of Patna as a better place of defence in the event 
of a rvar. 

At early morning on the 25th of June, 7763, the English 
took the town of Patna by surprise; the native com- 
mandant fled in a panic with most of his troops. The 
English ne.xt attacked the fott but were repulsed. They 
then began to disperse over the streets and bazars. The 
sepoys were plundering shops and Houses, and European 
soldiers were getting drunk and incapable. There was no 
idea of danger, and consequently no measures were taken 
for the defence of the town against any return of the fugitive 
garrison. 

Suddenly, at hot noon, the flying garrison recovered heart 
and re-entered the town of Patna. They had been joined 
by a reinforcement coming from Mongh}T, and had,' more-' 
over, been told that the fort at Patna was still holding out 
against the English. They met with little 'resistance, and 
were soon in possession of the town. The English were 
benildered and overpowered, but they managed to spike 
their guns and retreat to the factor}'. ’ . ' 

The English in the factory were utterl}' cast down by the 
disaster. They saw that they were being surrounded by 
the Nawab’s troops ; and they hurried off to their boats 
with the vain hope of escaping up the river Ganges into 
the territory of the Nawab Vizier of Oude. But they found 
every outlet closed against them, and, instead of cutting 
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their -way through the Nawab’s troops, they committed the 
fatal error of surrendering to Asiatics. They were all sent 
as prisoners to Monghyr, and found that they were not 
alone in their misfortunes. The factoiy’^ of Cossimbazar, 
in the suburb of Murshedabad, had been captured and 
plundered by the Nawab’s troops ; and all the English at 
Cossimbazar had been sent to Mongh)T as prisoners of war. 

AJl this while Mir Kasim had been waiting at Monghyr in 
an agony of suspense. News arrived of the loss of Patna, and 
filled him with despair. At dead of night other tidings arrived; 
the town had been recovered, and the English were at his 
mercy. The Nawab was intoxicated with joy and exulta- 
tion.- He ordered the kettledrums to announce the glorious 
vdctor^' to the sleeping city. Next morning eveiy^ grandee 
in Mongh)T hurried to the palace with presents and con- 
,-jgratulations; and Mir Kasim sent out circulars ordering 
' his officers throughout Behar and Bengal to attack the 
iEnglish wherever they were to be found, and to slaughter 
them on the spot or bring them away as prisoners to 
Monghyr. 

of The capture of the English factory at Cossimbazar was 
the first result of this cruel order, but Mr. Amyatt was 
the first vnctim. The unfortunate gentleman was proceeding 
dosni the river towards Calcutta, when his boat was hailed 
by a detachment of the Nawab’s troops, and he was invited 
by the native commander to an entertainment on shore. 
The dancing-girls were there, but Amyatt had his mis- 
givings, and sent his excuses. Next he was peremptorily 
ordered to come on shore, but refused to go. Shots were 
fired ; the Nawab’s ttoops boarded the boat. Amyatt went 
ashore and mounted the bank with a pistol in each hand ; 
but he was overwhelmed by numbers, and hacked . to 
pieces, and his head was carried off in truinph to’ the 
Nawab at Monghyr. 

The ngws of the barbarous murder of Mr. Amyatt 'filled 
the Calcutta council v.ith horror; and the' majority 
clainOured for prompt vengeance on the Nawab^ Vansit- 
tart begged them to remember that Mr. Ellis, and a multi- 
tude of Englishmen from Patna and Cossimbazar, were at 
the mercy of Mir Kasim ; and that it would be better to 
make terms, and secure the lives of their fellow-country- 
men, before they talked of war and revenge. But his 
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warning was unheeded ; scarcely a soul in the council would 
listen to his words. They loudly declared, — and theywTote 
out their declaration on paper andaffi.xed their signatures, — 
that they would not come to terms with Mfr Kasim, nor defer 
their revenge, although every prisoner in his hands was 
slaughtered to a man. 

The council then left the chamber, and proceeded to the 
house of Mfr Jafir within the precincts of Calcutta, and ] 
proclaimed him Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
The ex-Nawab was overjoyed at his unexpected restora- 
tion to a throne, and readily agreed to everything that the 
council wanted. He pledged himself to compeirsate the 
Company and its servants, for all losses ; to pay the ex- 
penses of the war against Mfr Kasim ; and to reverse the 
me isures of Mir Kasim, by collecting the duties from his 
own subjects, and permitting the English servants of the 
Company to trade in the commodities of the country duty 
free. 

In July the avenging army of the English was on its way; 
to Plassy and Patna accompanied by Mfr Jafir. The 
English captured Murshedabad and defeated the flower of 
the Nawab’s army ; but they found the enemy stronger than' 
they had anticipated. The Nawab's troops had been drilled 
and disciplined in English fashion, and fought better than 
any native army had ever fought before under a native com- 
mander. But the steadiness of the European forces over- 
came every obstacle ; and after a series of n’ctorics, they 
began to advance towards Monghyr. 

Meanwhile Mfr Kasim was inflamed by his reverses to 
commit fresh acts of cruelty. He ordered several Hindu 
prisoners to execution, including the tivb grandsons of Jagat 
Seth. He collected his scattered forces at Monghyr, and 
finally proceeded to Patna, carrying with him all his English 
prisoners, to the number of a hundred and fifty souls. 

, Terrible news followed him to Patna. The English had 
captured hi’s new capital at Monghyr. Then followed one.of 
the-most.aivfuLmassacres, of Europeans .which is.recorded in 
t^EJlislOOLfi^-Bolish-lndia. In a paroxysm of rage at the 
loss of Monghyr, Mfr Kasim ordered the English prisoners to 
be put to death in cold bfoOd The native commanders 
shrank from the slaughter of unarmed men ; but a European 
deserter of the worst character agreed to perfonn the hateful 
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semce, whicli iias handed donri his name to everlastin'^ 
infamy. ° 

A morose Franco-German, named Walter Reinhardt, had 
deserted more than once from the English to the french 
and back again. He had re-enlisted in an English regiment 
under the name of Somers ; but his comrades nicknamed 
him Sombre on account of his e\il expression. Finally 
he had deserted to the seix-ice of Mir Kasim, and obtained 
the command of a brigade under the Hinduised name of 
Sumru. 

re The English prisoners were lodged in a house or palace 
which had belonged to Haji Ahmad, the ill-fated brother 
of Alivardi Khan. It was a large range of buildings with a 
j. square court in the centre, like- a college quadrangle. Oz i 
the .fourth of October 1763, the prisoners were deprived of 
>r-'' their knives and forks by Sumru's orders, under pretence of 
a feast on the morrow. The morrow came. The house 
' was surrounded with sepoys. Messrs. Ellis, Hay, and Lush- 
ington were called upon to come out, and were slaughtered 
outside. The sepoys climbed to the roof of the buildings, 
and 6red upon the prisoners in the square, but were attacked 
with brickbats, bottles, and articles of furniture. They were 
struck u-ith admiration at tne courage of the English. They 
cried out that they would not fire upon men without arras, 

“ They were sepoys,” they said, “ and not executioners ! ” 
But Sumru was furious at the hesitation. He struck down 
the foremost n-ith his own hands, and compelled them to fire 
until every prisoner was slain. 

ig The massacre at Patua sent a thrill of horror through the 
a: British empire. The errors of the \ictims were forgotten 
‘ . in their sufierings, and the cry^ for vengeance was universaL; 
^ The Nawab was still hoping that the English would come to 
terms ; possibly he thought that they would be, frightened 
into an accommodation ; but.he soon found that the bloody 
deed bad sealed bis doom, - -in November Patna- .was taken 
by storm, and Mir Kasim^med away into Oude with hi: 
..pf family and treasures, accompanied by the infamous Summ. 
rab The Nawab Vizier had bound himself by an oath on the 
Koran to support Mir Kasim against the English : but his 
only'. object.was_to_secure lhe_B,eDgal_proyince3.for himseK 
The moment was most favourable for an advance of the 
Nawab Vizier against the English. The Hctorious army, 
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which had fought its way from Plassy to Patna, was in a 
state of mutiny. Soldiers and sepoys had expected e.xtra- 
ordinary rewards for their extraordinary successes, but had 
received nothing beyond their pay and were starving for 
want of provisions ; and they had talked themselves into 
such a state of disaffection that many were prepared to desert 
their colours and go over to the enemy. 

Weeks and months passed away. In April 1764 the 
Nawab Vizier, accompanied by Shah Alam, invaded Behar 
with what appeared to be an ovenvheJming army. The 
English force was encamped on the frontier, but was dis- 
heartened at the numbers of the enemy, and retreated slowly 
towards Patna. But the invading army is described by a 
native eyetvitness as a mob of highwaymen.' The lawless 
soldiery of the Nawab Vizier fought, murdered and plundered 
each other in the middle of the camp ; or went out killing 
and marauding in the surrounding country. A battle was' 
fought in the neighbourhood of Patna, and the Nawab Vizier, 
was repulsed. He then threw over Mir Kasim, and tried to 
make separate terms with Mir Jafir; but he insisted on the 
cession of Behar. At the same time the English insisted on the 
surrender of Mir Kasim andSumru ; and the Nawab Vizier, 
unscrupulous as he was, shrunic from the infamy of sur- 
rendering fugitives. Accordingly nothing was done, and as 
the rainy season was approaching, the Nawab Vizier returned 
to Oude. 

Subsequently Major Hector Munro arrived at Patna with 
reinforcements. He found the English troops threatening 
to desert to the enemy and carry off their officers. Siiortly 
after his arrival, an entire battalion of sepoys went off to 
join the Nawab Vizier with their arms and accoutrements. 
Munro pursued them in the night, found them asleep, and 
brought them back as his prisoners. He ordered the native 
officers to select twent)'-four ringleaders, and to try them by 
i court-martial. The whole wofe found guilty of mutiny and 
; desertion 5 and Munro ordered eight to be blown from' guns 
on the spot, and sent the rest to other cantonments 'to be 
executed in like manner. He then told the remainder that 
; if they were not satisfied with their present pa)', they might 
; lay down their arms and be dismissed the service, for they 
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would get no better terms. The delinquents expressed 
their penitence, and promised to serve the Company very 
faithfully for the future.^ 

In September the rainy season was over, and Major 
Munro took the field. On the 23rd of October he defeated 
the Xawab "^Tzier in the decisive battle of Buxar; and 
the English army then advanced to Lucknow. The Nav.-ab 
Vizier fled awaj’ to the Rohilla country^; whilst Shah Alam 
joined the English, complaining that he had been set np 
as the Great Moghul, and then kept as a state prisoner 
by his own Vizier. 

fj Nex t t o Plass y, the battl e of Buxar is the most famous 
jin the history^ o f Bri tiiirconquest in India. It broke up the 
strength and prestige~'dl Shiija-ud^aula, the last and 
greatest of the Moghul Viceroys of pro\'inces, excepting 
Iperhaps the Nizam. It threw the whole of the territories of 
iOude into the hands of the English; placed the Moghul 
IPadishah under British protection ; and established the 
' British nation as the foremost power in India. 


^ The Nawab Vizier was seeking the help of the Rohilk 
I ^Afghans and the Mahrattas, whikt his minister was trying 
jn the name of his master, to make peace with the English. 
The demand for the surrender of Mir Kasim and the in- 
famous Sumru was the main difficulty’. But Alir Kasim 
had been despoiled by the Nawab Vizier of the bulk of his 
treasures, and fled away’ to the north-west, where he sub- 
sequently perished in obscurity’. As regards Sumru it was 
proposed on the part of the Nawab Vizier to imite the 
miscreant to an entertainment, and put him to death in the 
presence of any English gentleman who might be deputed 
• to witness the assassination.- 

' i Mr. Mill tells the story somewhat differently, bat here as elsewhere 
the .original authorities have been consulted. The narrative in the text h 
ba^ on Major Munro’s own account of the transaction in ,a letter to 
Goy^or Vansittart, dated l6th September, 1769. 

^ Tile after career of Sumru or Sombre is a strange episode in Indire^ 
history.' -He ’deserted the Xawab Vizier with a battalion of sepoy 
and a body of European outcasts, the scum of different nations. - HI 
entered the service of the Raja of the Tats, the ancestor of the presK- 
Raja of-Bhurtpore. Lastly he enterrf the service of the so-called 
imperial army of Moghuls under Najib-ud-daula the Rohilla. Subre- 
qnently hemarrievi a dancing-girl, who afterwards beca m e known as the 
Begum Sombre. 

The villain who murdered the English at -Patna afterwards bei-«me a 
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About this time a Hindu grandee, named Raja Shitab 
Rai, came to the front He was a shrewd, keen-witted * 
native, who had started in life as a small office clerk at p 
Delhi, and risen to posts of power and wealth in Bengal and p 
Behar. He rvas a fair type of the Hindus of capacity, S 
who made themselves useful, and were ultimately rewarded I 
with the title of Raja. He was demonstrative in his 
friendship for the English, and busied himself in all that 
was going on. He was an agent for the English in the 
negotiations with the Nawab Vizier, He brought over the 
Raja of Benares, Bulwunt Singh, from the cause of the 
Nawab Vizier to that of the English. He had been mi.xed 
up in some secret intrigues for inducing the commanders 
of fortresses in Oude territory to surrender to the English. 
In a word, he lost no opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
the English in the hope of profiting by their ascendancy. ■ 
Meanwhile the English refused to listen to the proposals I 
for the assassination of Sumru. They took possession of ° 
the territories of the Nawab Vizier] appointed officers to*" 
; the command of the several districts ; and intrusted the 
' settlement of the revenue and judicial administration to 
j Shitab Rai and Bulwunt Singh. 

The Nawab Vizier was still reluctant to come to terms. F 
; He sought the help of Rohilla Afghans and Mahrattas. The 
f Rohilla chiefs engaged to join him, but did nothing. The ^ 
5 Mahrattas under Mulhar Rao Holkar were eager for the 
;i plunder of Oude, and readily marched to his support. - But 
1- Holkar was not accustomed to English artillery. He and 
his Mahratta horsemen advanced against the English arniy; 

- but were received with such a terrible fire that they galloped 
off in consternation. • 

.The Nawab Vizier saw that his cause was ruined. He F 
^ complained bitterly of the Rohilla chiefs, but they plied 
> him with excuses. He had no alternative but to proceed 
to the English camp, and throw himsHf upon'the jr 

the. conquerors. Raja Shitab Rai rvas again bpsy as a.n’ego- 
^tiator]-and the Nawab Vizier was led to believe. that the 

prince, and acquired great wealth, after the manner of Hindu and 
Wahammadan adventurers of the eighteenth century. The territory of 
Sirdhana was granted him in jaghir by the Moghul court for the main- 
tenance of his sepoys and Europeans. He died in 1778, leaving his 
.. wealth and principality to the Begum Sombre, . 
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Reza Khan. It was agreed that the illegitimate son, age 
twenty, should be proclaimed Nawab; that Muhamma 
Reza Khan should exercise all real power, under the nam 
of Naib, or deputy Nawab; and that twenty lakhs of rupee 
or about two hundred thousand pounds sterling, should 1 
distributed to the Governor and certain select members ( 
the council at Calcutta. 

The bargaining at Murshedabad, and virtual- sale i 
Bengal and Behar to Muhammad Reza Khan, was the -la 
public act of the counting-house administrators of Calcutt 
The Company’s servants at this period were no better ar 
no rvorse than the Prmtorian guards, who sold the'throne t 
the Caesars to the highest bidder ; but they were followc 
by men of the stamp of Robert Clive and Warren Blasting 
who knew something of courts and armies,' and were anxioi 
to maintain a character in the eyes of their countr 3 -rae 
The transaction however was strictly mercantile ; and had 
been concluded in the name of the East India Compan 
and not as an underhand stroke of private trade, it mig' 
have been regarded by the merchants of Leadenhall Stre 
as a financial success. Indeed commercial statesmen mig 
still be found, who would sell India back to native princ 
as the readiest means of getting rid of the sbpposed incubi 
of an Indian empire. But crimes against history a 
avenged by history. The men who sold Bengal and Beh 
to fill their own pockets are remembered only to be despise 
But the soldiers and administrators that came after, ther 
who delivered the native populations from the bondage . 
oriental despotism, and laboured to raise them to the lev 
of Englishmeii, have left a mark upon the people of Ind 
which will remain for all time. . . . 
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DOUBLE GOVERXME^■T: CLITE, ETC. 

A.D. 1765 TO 1771. 

Lord Clive, vho at this time iras on his Tray to India, was 
' for^' years of age. He had been named by nearly all 
parties in England as the onl}- man who could save the 
Company’s affairs in India. Hejreached Madras in Apn'l^ 
1765, and was greeted with startling tidings, Nizam Aii, 
who had murdered his brother Salabut Jung in 1763, had 
invaded the Carnatic -ndth unusual ferocitj’; but had been 
compelled to retire to Hyderabad before the united forces 
of the English and Muhammad AE This matter was 
allowed to stand over j Lord Clive had already made up his 
mind hov.‘ to deal with the Nizam. But another event struck 
him nearer home. He was told that Mir Jafir had died in 
the preTTOus January. 

Lord Clive was delighted at the news, for it enabled him 
1 to_ carry out a part of the grand scheme that he had un- 
-‘folded to Pitt iilore than seven years before; namely, to 
/take over the sovereignty of Bengal and Behar in the name 
of the East India Company, but to veil this sovereignty 
from the public eye by the forms of Moghul imperialism. 
He wanted a Nawab, who should be only a C5"pher ; and 
the legitimate-grandson of 'Mir JaSr, aged six, was ready to 
his hand. ' ‘ Lord Clive proposed to leave the native ad- 
ministratioh under the puppet Navrab and native ministers, 
who should be wholly dependent on the English ; but to 
take oyer the entire revenue of the provinces. He calcu- 
lated that after paj-ing for the defence of the country, and 
the maintenance of the state pageant, there would remain 
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a yearl)' surplus of one or hvo millions sterling for the use 
of "the Company. 

Lord Clive reached Calcutta in May, and soon discovered 
the corrupt transactions of Governor Spencer. Of course 
he was furious Avith rage. Governor Spencer and his 
council had forestalled him only to fill their own pockets. 
They had placed a grown-up Nawab on the throne only to 
facilitate their corrupt bargaining noth Muhammad Reza 
Khan. Clive declared in his wrath that the whites had united 
with the blacks to empty the public treasury. In vain he 
was told that the Governor and council had only followed 
the e.Kample which he had himself set at Murshedabad after 
the battle of Plassy. He retorted that he had rendered 
great public services by his victory at Plass}*, whilst 
Spencer and the others had rendered no sendees whatever ; 
that after Plassy, presents had been permitted, but that at 
the death of ?>ffr Jafir they had been strictly forbidden by 
the Court of Directors. But Lord Clive was powerless. to 
compel the offenders to refund, or to punish them in, any 
way whatever ; and most of them resigned the sendee and 
returned to England to fight the question wdth the Directors 
in the courts of law'. 

Lord Clive made the best arrangement he could under 
the circumstances. He accepted the Nawab who had been 
set up by Governor Spencer.' He left Muhammad Reza Kbari 
to act as deputy Nawab at Murshedabad, and he appointed 
Raja Shitab Rai to act in the same capacity at Patiia. Both 
men wielded enormous powers. They were at thehead.of law 
and justice; they superintended the collection's of revenue; 
and they were supposed to make over the whole of the 
proceeds to the English. But the story of their doings! or 
rnisdoings wdll be told hereafter. ' ' . ^ 

Lord Clive felt that whilst the English ejcercised sovereign 
powers in Bengal and Eehar, it 'was necessary to, .^onceal 
that sovereigiity from the eyes of the 'worlds as it'would only 
exditq the murmurs of the English parliament, and provoke 
the. jealousies of French and Dutch rivals.' Accordingly 
Lord &ive planned that the English were to act solely in 
the name of the c^’pher Nawab, and under the affectation of 

* The Seven Years’ War between Great Britain and France was 
brought to a close by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, under which Chan-j 
dernagorc and Pondicherty were restored to the French. 
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feeing the ofncers of the Great hloghul. In oth er -n-ord s. 

’7 the English were, .to accept , from Shah A lam the posF nf 
Dewan, or manager of the revenues of the Bengal provinces ; 
to pay the salaries of the Nawab and his officials ; to set 
aside a fixed yearly sum as tribute to the Great Moghul 
as represented by Shah Alam ; to pro-v-ide for the defence 
of the pro^-inces against all external and internal enemies ; ^ 
and to transfer the surplus revenue to the cofiers of the 
Company. 

: Lord Clive’s idea was to resuscitate the hloghul empire 

lie under ISIoghul forms, whilst keeping Shah Alam as a puppet 
or pageant in his ora hands. He utterly scouted Spencer’s 
scheme of pohcy. To have ceded Oude to the Rohilla 
Afghans would have drann the Afghans to the frontier of 
Behar. To have conducted Shah Alam to Delhi would have 
carried the English army hundreds of miles from the frontier, 
and have embroiled the British authorities with Afghans or 
hlahrattas. Lord Clive was anxious to keep Shah Alam in 
the Bengal prorinces, — at Patna, if not at Calcutta ; and to 
set liim up as a symbol of the Great Moghul. In other 
words, -Shah Alam was to have been an imperial idol ; and 
the' English were to have issued their orders and com- 
mands as the oracles of the idoL 

At the same time Lord Clive determined to restore Oude 
;to the Nawab "Srizier. It was too remote from Calcutta for 
t the English to hold it as a conquered territory. Its defence 
■' would have drawn the European troops far away to the 
’ :‘nonh-west, and ' left Behar and Bengal exposed to the de- 
. rounds or assaults of Mahrattas or Afghans. Its adminis- 
jtration would have- been out of the reach of all control from 
Calcutta.' But the restoration of Oude to the Nawab 'Vizier 
- would, relieve the Company of all further expense and re- 
sponslbilit}--, ‘and convert the government of Oude intora 
natural .barrier for Behar'' and Bengal against the Afghans 
- and S'lahrattas of Hindustan. 

;nt Full of th^e grand schemes. Lord Clive left Calcutta,, • 
and hastened up the Ganges to meet Shah Alam and the , 
Nawab Vizier at Allahabad. There, to use the language 

1 The military defence of a province nnder jMojhul rule was not the 
dutv of the Dewan, but of the Nawab Nazim. The exigencies of the 
lim p compelled Lord Clive to overlook the niceties of Jloghul forms as 
regsrds the relative functions of Dewan and Nawab Nazim. 
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of a native contemporarj'j he disposed of provinces with as 
much ease as if he had been selling cattle.^ Without any of ' 
the endless negotiations, cavillings, and delays, which are * 
the pride and giorj^ of native diplomatists, he settled all 
questions by his onai authority as the supreme arbiter of 
the destinies of Hindustan, The Nawab Vizier eagerly’ 
agreed to receive back his lost territories ; to pay a sum of, 
half a million sterling towards the expenses of the late war;; 
and to cede by way of tribute to Shah Alam the revenues of* 
Korah and Allahabad. On the other hand, Shah Alamj 
was equally ready to accept the provinces of Allahabad'andi 
Korah in lieu of a tribute which for many years had never 
been paid. But Shah Alam refused to remove to Patna, or 
to any other place in Behar or Bengal. He was much 
chagrined at the refusal of Lord Clive to conduct him to 
Delhi ; and he was still bent on going there at the first 
opportunity. Accordingly he decided on living af Allahabad 
in the empty state of a Great Moghul without a kingdom, 
but in. the immediate neighbourhood of Shuja-udklaula as 
his Vizier. A British force was posted at Allahabad for his! 
protection ; and it may be remarked that at this period, andf. 
for years afterwards, the forces of the Company were'formedi 
into three brigades, one of which was posted at Mongliyr,! 
a second at Patna, and a third at Allahabad. 

The affairs of the Bengal provinces were.sSltled with the ( 
same ease as those of Oude. Shah Alam gave letters i 
patent to Lord Clive investing the English Company with'] 
the office of Dewan ; and in return' Lord Clive agreed that ( 
the English should pay him as Padishah a 3’early tribute' of 
something like a quarter of a .million steHing, or about' 
the same amount that Mir Kasiih had agreed .to give. Shall 
Alam under the settlement of 1761. . 

It has already been explained that under the constitution of 1 
the later Moghul empire every province was administered by J 
' two officers, a Nawab and a Dewan. The -Nawab, or Nawab j 
Nazitn, held the military command, and in that capacity - 
. superintended the administration of law, justice, and police. 1 
■ The Dewan was the accountant-general or finance .minister, 
and looked solely after the revenue and expenditure. 

Under Lord Clive’s scheme the Company became nomi- 

' Sijar-iil-Mtilaqhen'n, hy Ohjlam Ilu.'aiii Ali. Calcutta tr.andation. 
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Dally Dewan, and practically Nawab Nazim ; for the English 
compelled the young Nawab . Nazim to disband his rabble 
army, and took upon themselves the military defence of the 
counti)', as urell as the disposal of the revenue. The duties 
of the Nawab Nazim were thus limited to the nominal 
y- superintendence of law, justice, and police; and it will 
be seen hereafter that the English were soon forced by 
the general anarchy' to take these branches of the adminis- 
tration into their own hands. Thus within a few years 
the Nawab Nazim dwindled into a pageant, having no 
duties to perform beymnd the superintendence of his own 
household. 1 

The political result of this arrangement was that the 
English remained in military charge of Bengal and Behar, 
, with a claim on Orissa whenever they could procure it from 
the ^lahrattas. Shuja-ud-daula was converted into a friendly 
ally;, and it was hoped that he would succeed in guarding 
the English frontier at the Carumnassa river from Mabraitas 
and Afghans. 

1 The financial results were still more satisfactory. The 
yearly revenue of Bengal and Behar was roughly estimated 
at, three or four millions sterling, but hopes were e.vpressed 
that it might reach five millions. Out of this gross sum the 
English were to pay half a million to the Nawab, and a 
quarter of a million to Shah Alam ; and were then at liberty 
to appropriate the remainder. 

.'ITie political system of Lord Clive must have appeared 
' . on paper to be the perfection of wisdom. So far as the 
Company believed in his golden dreams of the future, it 
held out most brilliant prospects. The ciril adminis- 
• tration in all matters of law, justice, and police was left 
in the hands of .the natives, so that there were no respon- 
sibilities on that score. At the same time it was fondly 
expected that the stirplus rerenues of Bengal would meet 

^ The yearly allowances of the Nawah Nazim were fixed in the first 
instance by Lord Clive at fifty-three lalchs of rupees, or more than halt 
a million sterling. The first puppet Nawab died within a year of his 
accession from sheer self-indulgence ; his successors were equally useless 
and equally' worthles.=, and, w ilhin seven years, the yearly allowance 
was reduced to ifio.coof. Strange to say, this latter rate has been main- 
taine>i doum to our o-.vn time ; and thu-s, for more than a centun*, a 
yearly expenditure, which would have supported a university, has been 
wasted on a useless pageant without duties and without claims. 
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all charges against the Company in India; including 
all the expenses of the Company’s settlements, all the 
civil and military salaries, and even all investments in 
India and China goods. Could these visions have been 
realised, the East India Company would have enjoyed the 
grandest monopoly the world ever saw. The Company 
already carried on a trade with India and China, from which 
all other Englishmen were excluded ; and the further con- 
venience of making the people of Bengal and Behar pay for 
all they bought in the east, would have enabled them to 
pocket the gross receipts of all they sold in England. 
Meanwhile, and for many years, so much secrecy was 
observed, and so much confusion was created by the use of 
oriental terms, that few outside the Company’s service 
could possibly understand or realise the actual state of 
affairs. 

The external policy of Lord Clive was more clear arid 
intelligible to men of business. In theory it was a strict 
adherence to the principles of non-intervention, amounting 
to political isolation. The English in Bengal were to leave 
all the native states outside the frontier to their- own devices. 
They had formed an alliance with Shah Alam and his Nawab 
Vizier, but they were to abstain from making any other 
alliances whatever. Afghans and Mahrattas might fight 
each other, and kill each other like Kilkenny cats’; the 
English were not to interfere, especially as the territories of 
the Nawab Vizier were supposed to form a political barrier 
against both the antagonistic races. 

Lord Clive had some misgivings about the Mahrattas of 
Berar. The Bhonsla Raja of Berar, or Nagpore, was press- 
ing for the payment of chout for Bengal and Behar with 
arrears ; and Clive was inclined to keep -him quiet by paying 
the chout, on the condition that the Raja cfcded'the province 
of .Orissa, which he had held ever since the agreement with 
Alivardi Khan in 1750. Again the Mahrattas were recover- 
ing from their defeat at Paniput, and beginning to rc-assert 
their ascendancy in the Dekhan and Hindustan. Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Clive threw out some hints of an alliance 
tvith the Nizam of the Dekhan which should maintain the 
balance of power against the Mahrattas. 

The Directors in London took the alarm. They satv no 
necessity for paying chout ; they did not want Orissa ; and 
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D. they protested A-igorousIy against any alliance mth the 
Nizam, or any other native power. “The Carumnassa,” 
:ed repeated, “i.s year boundary; go not beyond the 

; Carumnassa! Leave the Mahrattas to fight the" Afghans, 
tor.=. and the Nizam to fight the Mahrattas, and devote all your 
attention to revenue and trade ! ” 
h But Lord Clive had already dealt with Nizam Ali accord- 
ing.to his peculiar scheme of imperial policy. On arriring 
“ in .India in 1765, he had been told that Nizam Ali had been 
ravaging the Carnatic; and he saw that strong measures 
must be taken to repress such a troublesome and refractor)- 
neighbour.' The quarrel was about the Northern Circars; 
namely, the five maritime districts on the coast of Coromande( 
extending northward from the frontier of the Carnatic to the 

■ .pagoda of Jagganath.^ Salabut Jung had ceded this terri- 

tory to Bussy and the French, and afterwards to Colonel 
Forde and the English ; but his younger brother, A'izam Ali, 
who usurped the throne at H3’derabad in 1761, and mur- 
dered Salabut Jung in 1763, refused to submit to the loss of 
territory. 

in, of . Lord Clive tried to settle the question by putting forward 
pet Shah Alam as the rightful sovereign of India. Shah Alam, as 
the Great’ Aloghul, was encouraged to maintain a little court 
’ at Allahabad ; but he was otherwise treated as the tool and 

■ creature of the English ; and a stor}- is told that the English 
officer in command at Allahabad refused to allow the page- 
ant prince to sound the imperial kettle-drums, because they 

...made too much noise. However, Lord Clive obtained a 
^ ifirmdn from Shah Alam, granting the Northern Circars to 
i the English in full sovereignty, in defiance of the hereditar)’ 
' ' ! claims of Nizam Ali. 

np. The assumption was enormous. It amounted to an as- 
r ’ sertion, on the part of Shah Alam, of a sovereign right to 
" 1 ' dispose at will of all the territories of the old Moghul empire, 
although the proHnees had been practicdly converted into 
hereditar)- kingdoms ever since the invasion of Nadir ShaK. 
If Shah .Alam possessed the right to cede a portion ol a 
proHnee, like the Northern Circars, it would have been im- 
possible to deny his right to cede whole proHnees like Oude, 
Hyderabad, or the Carnatic, 

z 

r See anU, pages 255, 285, and 2 S 5 , 
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^nglisli against Hyder Ali of Mysore was opening out a 
lew phase in Indian history'. 

The rise of Hyder Ali is a sign of the times. This 
dventurer was a Muhammadan of obscure origin. He 
j said to have sen’ed as a soldier in the French army.^ 
iubsequently he left the French army and raised a body of 
roops on the basis of plunder, giving his men the half of 
11 they stole, and taking care that nothing was stolen witli- 
lut his knowledge. HydeFs men seized every description 
if propert}’, great and small j they would carry off sheep, 
rattle, or grain, or they' would strip the villagers of their 
lothes and ear-rings. 

Hyder AJi ne.vt appeared as a commander in the service 
»f the Hindu Eaja of Mysore during the operations against 
frichinopoly'. He received a money allowance for every 
nan under his command, and a donation for every one who 
eas wounded ; and he naturally cheated the Hindu govem- 
nent by false musters, and by bandaging men without a 
cratch, in order to pass them off as wounded. Meanwhile 
he iily'sore government was distracted by a rivalry' between 
. young Raja, who was a minor, and an uncle, named 
vunjeraj, who .acted as regent, and Hyder Ali did not fail 
0 take advantage of the occasion. Gradually', by tricks and 
reacheries as beiHldering as the feats of a conjuror, Hyder 
Lli destfoy'ed the influence of the regent and used the-^^ja 
s a pageant, until at last he assumed the sovereign power 
a his own name. 

Hyder Ali was not a mere freebooter. He subjugated 
everal small states to the north and west of hlysore, includ- 
ag Ranara and Malabar. In this fashion he converted 
he Hindu Raj of My'sore into the seat of a new Ivluham- 
uadah empire. He formed no political alliances. He 
ommitted raids on the territories of all his neighbours ; on 
he hlahrattas of Poona, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the 
lawab of the Camatia At the same time:h£ e.vcited ihe 
ealous alarm of the English by secret dealings with t!ia» 
French' of Pondicherry. ■ ’ ; ^ 

t The author of the Siydr-ul-Miiljqlierin states that HyZer Ali'Was 
mginaliy a French sepoj-. The story is extremely probable, althongh 
t would be suppressed or denied by the court annalists at Mysore or 
Serin'mpatim.* It would explain Hyder Ali’s subsequent leanings 
:owar^ the French, which are otherwise inexplicable. 
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The English were soon disgusted -nith their alliance will 
izam AIL The united armies invaded Mysore and cap- 
red Bangalore. Meantime Nizam Ali was secretly in 
iguing with the Mysore court. He tried to win over the 
gent Nunjeraj; but Hyder Ali discovered the plot, and 
3thing more was heard of Nunjeraj. -Nizam AH ne.vt tned 
I win over Hyder Ali. This plot succeeded. Nizam Ali 
sserted the English, and joined his forces with those ol 
[yder Ali ; and the new confederates began to attack the 
nglish and invade the Carnatic. 

The English army was taken aback at this sudden treach- 
y, and retired towards Madras ; but reinforcements came 
3, and they succeeded in inflicting two decisive defeats 
1 the Muhammadan confederates. Nizam Ali was much 
armed at these disasters. He had expected to crush the 
nglish and recover the Carnatic from Muhammad Ali ; bul 
i began to fear that his own dominions were in danger 
ccordingly he repented of his treachery, deserted Hydei 
li, fled towards Hyderabad, and gued the English foi 
jace. In 1768 another treaty was concluded between the 
nglish and Nizam Ali, and relations were restored to theii 
rraer footing. 

Nizam Ali had grounds for his alarm. Whilst he was 
liting his forces with Hyder Ali against the English', 
le puppet Padishah at Allahabad wgs once more brought 
to play. Mr.'Verelst, the successor of Lord Clive, thought 
I checkmate Nizam Ali, and put an effectual stop to his 
trigues with Hyder Ali, by procuring a blank firmin, with 
le seals of the Great Moghul, granting the whole, ol 
le Nizam's dominions to any one whom the English might 
loose. The firmin was actually sent to Madras, leaving 
le English there to fill in the name of any candidate that 
leased them. The Directors loudly condemned this trans- 
ition and ordered it to be cancelled > 

^•Tlieeool nitempt of Mr. Vcrelst to deprive Nizam' Ali of hisdomi- 
ohs hx A simple firman from Shah Alam excited great -n rath and 
ttjnish'mcnt at the time. Nevertheless Verelst continued to regret 
af the design was not carried out. At a subsequent i>eriod, when 
bah Alam ^ad fled from Allahabad to Delhi, it was discovered that 
yder Ali of Mysore had been equally clever. Hyder Ali had 
aually purchased letters of investiture from the pageant Padishah at 
elhi, under which he himself was appointed to the government of all 
e dominions ol the Nizam. 
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_ Strange to say, Hyder Ali -was relieved by the defection 
' 7 ^ of Nizam AIL He retired to Mysore ; but after collecting 
his resources, he fought the English rrith varying success, 
Ei- and then engaged in a series of rapid marches, which re- 
5 S- sembled the movernents and surprises of Sivaji. He exacted 
a contribution from the Eaja of Tanjore ; re-opened com- 
munications with the rennng French settlement at Pondi- 
cherry ; and threatened to join the hlahrattas of Poona 
against the English, unless the English joined him against 
the ilahra.ttas. Finally he appeared at St Thom^ near 
Madras, with an army of sis thousand chosen horsemen, 
re The English at iladras were filled with consternation, j 
Their resources were exhausted ; the}' were alarmed for the 
safety of their garden houses in the suburbs of Madras ; and 
, they hastened to make peace, because, as they said, they had 
no money to- cany’ on the war. In April, 1769, theycon- 
.ycluded an offensive and defensive treaty with Hyder Ali. 

v;Each party agreed to restore all conquests, and to help the 

■ other in the event of an invasion from the Mahrattas or any 
•other power. 

a All .this while the affairs of the Company in Bengal were 
I -drifting into financial anarchy. There was no war, nor 
• rumours of war,' beyond an occasional demand from the 
Bhonsla Raja of Beiar for the payment of chout ; but there 
was an alarming decline in the public revenue ; money was 
disappearing from Bengal, and many of the native popula- 
tion were sinking into helpless penury. In 1770 Mr. Verelst 
returned to England, and was succeeded by hlr. Cartier as 
Governor of Bengal But there was no prospect of improve- 
ment. in .1 7-7.o-7j[_.a .terrible famine jn-Bengal_adde^t^he 

• g eneral d esolation. At last in 1771 Lord Clive’ s.-poliHml 
sham of a Moghul empire suddenly collapsed. Shah Aiam 

■ threw himself into the hands of the Zilahrattas, and wentou 

• ‘to'Delhi ; and the destinies of the native powers of India 

entered upon a new phase, which is closely associated .with 
the hlahratta empire, and will demand separate consideration ! 
in the following chapter. ... . - ,• 

Fall The. system of government introtfuced by 

had turned out a total failure. This was obvious ber*<?.Lord 
^ Clive left Calcutta; but for three or four years the systeffi 
was lauded to the skies as the grand discovery of the age. 
At last the rapid diminution of the revenues of Bengal and 
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Behar opened the eyes of the Directors, and induced them 
to break up the political sham, and to intrust the collection > 
of the land rents and the administration of justice to their 
European servants. 

The system introduced by Lord Clive tvas a double t 
government, u nder t vhich_the ,English-.took--over -the 
revenue and^gamsoned the.country, and left, the admiriis^ 
tration in the hands of native officials without prestige 
or authority. This double government must not be con- 
founded wth party government There never has been 
a party government in India with the natives on one side 
and the English on the other. In the, double government 
of Lord Clive the English cared for nothing but thembney, 
and left the native officials to prey upon the people and 
ruin the country without checker hindrance, so long. aS they 
collected the land rents and paid over a- satisfactory block 
sum into the English treasury. 

This anomaly was not the fault of Lord Clive. It was 
forced upon him, partly, as already seen, from motives of 
policy as regards the French and Dutch, and partly also by 
the force of public opinion in England. .Strong indignation 
had been felt in England at the interference of the servants 
of the Company in the administration of- Mir Kasim.; and 
strong opinions had been expressed thaf, native officials 
should be left alone. Accordingly Lord .’Clive, had been 
induced to recognise Muhammad Reza .Khan as deputy 
Nawab at Murshedabad, and to appoint Raja Shitab Rai as 
deputy Nawab at Patna, in order that these two officials 
might conduct the native administration'. . He also ap- 
pointed a British Resident at both places for the two- 
fold purpose of taking over the revenue from the deput}' 
Nawabs, and of protecting the native administration from 
any 'encroachments of the English. He overlooked, the- 
■ fact that the power which takes over the revenue . is 
responsible for the. well-being 'of the people. -The result 
li-as that all the vices of oriental rule were left to fester in 
the'- native admmistrijtion ; whilst the restrictions imposed 
up(^;i}iijBritish Rodents prevented the possibility of any 
refo.fbTi ' _ / 

■In Bengal and Behar the bulk of the revenue was derived Z 
from the land, which was assumed to be the property of th6,“- 
state. The Ryots cultivated thd land, pa3'ing rent to the, 
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Zemindar of the district. The Zemindar collected the rents 
of his district in the mixed character of landholder and t 
revenue-coUector, and made monthly payments into the j 
treasmy at Murshedabad or Patna. The income of the ] 
Zemindar was thus derived, not from his rental, but from ] 
profit. It comprised the difference between the gross rents i 
he received from the Ryots and the net proceeds which he j 
paid into the treasury at headquarters. l 

j The Ryots were mostly Hindus, — servile, timid, and help- 
less. The Zemindars were mostly Muhammadans from 
Persia, bred amidst the tyranny and corruption which pre- 
vailed in Persia, and devoid of all sympathy for the Hindu 
population.^ They collected not only rents but irregular V 
cesses ; and whenever there was a marriage in the house of i 
a Zemindar, or a son was bom, or a fine was levied on the 
Zemindar on account of some delay or defalcation, the i 
Ryots were compelled to contribute according to their 
means. There was no way of escape, except by bribing the 
sen'ants of the Zemindar, reaping the crops at night and 
hiding the grain, or throwing up the holding and flying the 
country. 

All this while the Zemindar was magistrate of the district 
He could fine, imprison, torture, and even execute heinous 
offenders, and there was no one to control him. There were 
• Muhammadan Kazi's and Brahman Pundits to decide civil i 
cases, and there were higher courts of appeal ; but no one ; 
could obtain redress without a large expenditure in presents i 
or bribes, or the interference of some powerful grandee. - 

In addition to the Zemindars, there always had been ! 
governors or deputy Nawabs of the same type as Muham- 
mad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Rai. They governed 
large towns or circles; received the collections from the 
Zemindars ; and kept the peace throughout their respective . 
jurisdictions. Originally their posts had been filled by 
Muhammadan officers ; but later Nawabs preferred pro-, 
moting Hindu officials, and giving thm the honorary title / ’ 
of “Raja.” 2 ■ ■ ' > 

1 See Verelst’s.i^^//^/. K\so Early Records of British lizdic,, 

2 Muhammadan governors were often turbulent and refractory; 2 nd 
they squandered all their ill-gotten gains on pomp and pleasure. Hind^ 
were more amenable to audiority, and delighted in hoarding up gold 
and jewels; so that as occasion served iliey could be squeezed 
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The only check on Zemindars and deputy Natvabs was 
tlie right of petition to the Nawab ; and this check in olden ' 
time had exerdsed a restraining influence on oppression. ( 
Former Nawabs would often sit in state, and spend a great c 
part of their days in hearing petitions and passing judg- / 
ments with the assistance of law- officers. Sometimes the 
iniquitous oppressions and exactions of a Zemindar were 
forced on the attention of a Nawab, and were punished 
by the confiscation of his goods and removal from his 
Zemindary, Sometimes, justly or unjustly, a Hindu Raja 
v/as recalled from his post, deprived of all his goods and 
chattels, and put to an ignominious death as a punishment 
for his misdeeds, or in order to replenish the coffers of a 
grasping Nawab. 

But under the double government created by Lord Clive; 'j 
embezzlement, corruption, and oppression flourished as in < 
a hotbed. Not only was there no check, but there was' 
every temptation to guilty collusion. No Zemindars could j 
have been aii.xious to swell the collections of revenue for i 
the benefit of the East India Company ; nor were the 
deputy, Nawabs eager to detect defalcations and abuses, 
when they might be bribed to silence by a share in the 
spoil. The new puppet Nawab Nazim had no inducement 
to hear petitions, and no power to enforce judgment. The 
deputy Nawabs, Muhammad Reza Khan at Murshedabad 
and Raja Shiiab Rai at Patna, were supposed to hear peti- 
tions ; but they had a thousand interests to consult, of 
Englishmen as well as Zemindars, and it is impossible to 
know v.-hether they performed their duties well or ill. Mean- 
while the English servants of the East Indian Company 
were merchants, educated for the counting-house, skilled in 
bargaining and commerce, and impressed with the convic- 
tion that the one aim and object of life in India was to make 
a fortune and return to England at the earliest possible 
.opportunity. 

.The outward woMdng of the Nizamut may be gathered 
from a solemn farce which was played every year at Mur- 

of all ill* riches they had ."ibsarberl. Mirjalir removed some of the 
• Hindu Raja', and appointed Muhammadan kinsmen of his own to the 
vacant posts. Muhammad Reza Khan was a fair sample of a Muham- 
madan grandee; whilst Shitab Raj was a favourable specimen of a 
Hindu Raja. 
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shedabad. . The annual revenue settlements were arranged 
■I at a yearly festival known as the Poona. The Zemindars 
assembled at the capital to make their agreements as regards 
y the monthly payments of revenue for the ensuing year, 
le- The Nawab Nazim took his seat on the throne in empty 
dignity ; whilst the English Governor of Bengal and Behar 
stood on his right hand as representing the Honourable 
Company in the quality of Dewan. 

■/' One result of the new system of government was the 
rapid disappearance of rupees. Silver was no longer im- 
ported from Europe for the purchase of commodities or 
payment of salaries ; whilst large quantities were e.xported 
to Madras and China, or carried to Europe by the Com- 
pany’s ser\*ants, who retired with large fortunes. The old 
Nawabs of hlurshedabad had squandered enormous sums 
on pomps and pleasures, which, however useless in them- 
selves, had kept the mone)’^ in the country. Under the 
English rigime these expenses had been largely curtailed ; 
the army was disbanded, the vast menageries of animals and 
birds were broken up, and there were large reductions in 
the household and zenana But-the-inonev-thus-s aved was 
js.ent_out_of_Bengal ; and a. hos t of natis:e_s.Qldiery_and 
parasites were reduced to,.beggary. A native contempoiaty 
remarked, in the language of oriental hyperbole, that grain 
had become exceedingly cheap because there was no money 
to buy it j that a native horseman was becoming as rare as a 
phcenix ; and that but for the money spent by the English 
in the purchase of raw silk, opium, and white piece goods, a 
silver rupee, or a gold mohur, would have been as rare as a 
philosopher’s stone.^ 

The stoppage of the exports of silver from Bengal to 
China, and increased public expenditure in Bengal, lessened 
the emls arising from the outflow of silver; but nothing 
would check the rapid decline of the revenue. lilr. Verelst, 
who succeeded Lord Clive as Governor of Bengal, seems to 
have understood the causes of the decrease. . For years he 
had overlooked the revenue administfatioii in Burdwan, 
Alidnapore and Chittagong, and had seen the rogueiy: which 
pen’aded all classes of native offlcials, an^ the unblushing 
rascality of their serv'ants and dependants. But Verelst 


^ Siyar-ul-Mutaqherin, by Gholam Hiuain All. 
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was hampered by Clive’s political system of non-interference, 
and was compelled to use the utmost caution in intro- • 
ducing European supen’ision. 

In the first instance Verclst appointed English supra- j 
visors into the different districts, with instructions to report s 
all that was going on, but not to interfere in the native '' 
administration. Subsequently the English Residents at Mur- 
shedabad and Patna were encouraged to inquire into the 
conduct of affairs ; and ultimately committees of English- 
men were appointed in association with Muhammad Kcza 
Khan and Shitab Rai. 

At this crisis the natives were taken aback by a social c 
revolution. Hitherto the English had kept aloof from native r 
gentlemen, and taken no pleasure in their society ] but now *; 
they began to form intimacies with Muhammadan and Hindu * 
grandee.s, and to converse with them on political affairs. It ^ 
was remarked by the native writer already quoted, that the 
English eagerly inquired into the laws, usages, and modes 
of transacting public business, and wrote down all they 
heard in books for the information- of other Englishmen. 
Meanwhile the native grandees were envious and jealous of 
each other ; and every one was ready to report the piisdoings 
of the others, in order to win the favour of the English 
gentlemen, or to conceal his own backslidings and short 
comings. 

The English gentlemen, it was said, also attended courts I 
of justice, and sometimes expressed surprise at what they “ 
saw or heard. When an offender was convicted and fined, !' 
his accuser also was required to pay a fine by way of*' 
thanksgiving. The English could not understand this, and 
asked why a man should be fined who had committed no 
offence? They were told it was the custom of the country. 
Again, when a Zemindar or Kdzf tried a civil case, he took 
a fourth-part of the amount in dispute as his fee. This 
again the English could not understand, as they had no 
such custom ic their country. 

Under such circumstances the native grandees would be J 
most’ polite and obliging, whilst an Englishman would be * 
sometimes gulled. A Mr. George Vansittart* was sent to ^ 
Patna, where Raja Shitab Rai was acting as deputy Nawab ; 

’ This was a brother of Governor Vansittart, who periiiied at sea 
during a return voyage to India. 
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and Gholam Husain Ali describes the circumstances of 
I their meeting, and the ultimate results, with much apparent 
truthfulness and simplicity : — 

, “ "i^Tien it was knoum that Mr. Vansittart was coming to 

Patna, all the enemies of Shitab Rai conceived might)’ hopes 
from the change. The capacity and politeness of the Raja 
were such that few could ha%’e found fault with his adminis- 
tration ; but many were enHou's of his greatness, and pre- 
pared to light up a mighty flame, so that he himself was 
fearful of the consequences. The he m of his mbe w as 
prett)' free from, dirt, and the blemishes in it were few in 
comparison rvith his many services ; yet he was so alive to the 
inconveniences that might arise from the difference of nation 
and language, and his ignorance of hfr. Vansittart’s 
character and genius, that he was veiy’ doubtful of his fate. 

I “ When Mr. Vansittart approached Patna, the Raja went 
out to meet him, took him on his elephant, and brought him 
into the city. This was vei)’ mortilj’ing to the enemies of 
the Raja, who were hastening to wait on Mr, Vansittart in 
order to set up a shop_ of chicanery and malice. They were 
all struck dumb by his artful behaviour. As a great states- 
man'and accountant, he had ready every kind of paper that 
could be called for. He was firm and steady in his be- 
haviour and answers ; never boggled or prevaricated : never 
hesitated to furnish any information that was required ; and 
answered with so much propriet)’ as.^to-Iea Te n o ojiening 
for an imputation on _his,_character. Accordingly hir. 
Vansittart was so convinced of his fidelity, wisdom, and 
knowledge, that he opened the gates of friendship and 
union. Nor was the Raja wanting to himself in such- an 
overture. By respectful behaviour, and a number of curious 
presents, he gained so much on the mind of Mr. Vansittart, 
that the latter gentleman was thoroughly satisfied. 

.g “ Raja Shitab Rai behaved to men of virtue and distinction 
with a modesty and humility that disarmed envy. He was 
y quick at understanding the intent of ever)' man’s petition. 
If he granted a request it was with the utmost condescen- 
sion ; if he refused a petition it was with handsome 'excuse* 
and in condoling language. . He was engaged in business, 
and in conferences with different people, from daybreak till 
noon, and from evening till three o’clock in the morning. 
He never seemed fatted with the number of applicants, 
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3r impatient at the extravagance of their demands ; and 
le never used a harsh word, or the language of abuse or 
-epriraand. He was generous and hospitable, after the 
manner of a middle-class Moghul Amir of Hindustan. 
rtTienever a person of distinction came to Patna the Raja 
ilways sent him a number of trays of sweetmeats, delicacies, 
ind dressed victuals according to his rank and station. 

“ But Rajah Shitab Rai was not ivholly free from blame. 
He was too fond of obliging and gratifying his friends and 
rcquaintances. He reli^'ousty abstained from appropriating 
:he public money, but bis salary and private means fell very 
short of his expenses, and he was obliged moreover to 
restow sums of money on Europeans. In order, therefore, 
Jo adjust his means to his expenses, he adopted two methods, 
ivhich were both iniquitous. When a man was indebted to 
the public treasury it was customary to send one or two 
constables to compel payment, and to charge their diet 
money to the debtor. But Shitab Rai sent dozens of con- 
stables, and entered but a very small part of the diet money 
in the book of receipts, and kept the remainder to expend 
on his liberalities. Again, Shitab Rai called upon all jag- 
lifrdars and other landholders to produce their title-deeds 
an the pretence that some English gentlemen wanted to 
examine them ; and he refused to return the documents 
until the incumbent had contributed a sum of money in pro- 
portion to his means. , All these contributions he bestowed 
on Englishmen that had been recommended to him; and 
seemed to be wholly occupied in keeping the gentlemen of 
that nation in good humour.”^ 

The observations and admissions of Gholam Husain 
Ali sufficiently reveal the early results of the collision 
between the European and Hindu mind during the rise of 
British power in Bengal. Raja Shitab Rai was a type of 
the native grandees and officials of the eighteenth century, 
and a prototype of a considerable number of the nineteenth. 
By readiness and business habits, and a constant study of 
the temper of his employers, he had gradu.ally risen from 
one post to another, until he had gained the favour of Lord 
Clive, and was appointed deputy Nawab at Patna. Of course 
the Raja was most attentive and profoundly respectful to the 


^ Siyir-ul-lilutajherln, Calcutta translation. 
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English gentleman ; for it n-as currently believed by every 
native of standing and experience that all Englishmen, espe- 
cially officials, were gratified with the language of flattery 
and adulation. The Raja was also ever ready with his 
• explanations, having probably learnt them by heart before 
Mr. Vausittart’s arrival; being well aware that nothing ex- 
asperates an Englishman so much as boggling or prevarica- 
tion, and that almost any lie may be swallowed so long as it 
is prompt and plausible. Meanwhile, the number and value 
of the Raja’s presents could scarcely fail to make a 
gratifying impression on hlr. Vansittart, and have thoroughly 
satisfied that gentleman of his faithffilness and capacity. 

The public conduct of the Raja towards petitioners was 
modelled after that of the most polished oriental states- f 
men, as being the best calculated for confirming friends and 
disarming enemies. Unfortunately Shitab Rai found that 
■he must keep on good terms with English gentlemen at any 
■price; and consequently he was driven to commit those 
j-acts of embezzlement and oppression, which his best friends 
! must have deplored, and for which the Englishmen of those 
days were more or less responsible. 

Meanwhile, the Directors in England threw all the blame 
of the declining revenues on the crafty practices of the 
native officials, and the corrupt collusion between their own 
English sen'ants and the deputy Nawabs at Murshedabad 
and Patna — Aluhammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Rai. 
How far they were justified in these conclusions may be 
gathered from the admissions of Gholam Husain Ali, who 
erndently entertained a high opinion of Shitab Rai. Gho- 
lam Husain Ali was infinitely more bitter against Muham- 
mad Reza Khan, charging him with pride and insolence, 
corruption and crime ; but as the writer was notoriously 
an enemy to Muhammad Reza Khan, it would be invidious 
to repeat the accusations. 

The Directors in England were exasperated beyond i 
measure by their losses in trade. The Indian commodities j 

and manufactures had risen in price and deteriorated in / 

value, chiefly, it was believed, through the culpable heedless- ■ 
ness, or still more guilty connivance, of their servants in the 
different factories. At the same time, the public expenditure 
in Bengal had risen to such a pitch that the Company was 
brought to the verge of ruin. Yet year after year the 
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Company’s servants returned to England loaded vith wealth, 
which they were supposed to have -n-rung out of native ’ 
princes, or acquired by oppressing the native population. 

It is needless to dwell on obsolete scandals. No doubt ( 
presents were received from native contractors, and “dus-c 
toori,” or commi-ssion . from native dealers and manufac- ' 
turers. No one was better acquainted with the Company’s 
trade at the factories up country than Warren Hastings ; 
and he bitterly complained that the Directors were rigid 
about salaries, whilst they were indifferent about perquisites, 
though . the former were but pittances, whilst the latter 
amounted to lakhs.^ Corruption was equally rampant at 
Calcutta. Contracts were given to Europeans for eveiy 
kind of public expenditure, whilst the work was entrusted 
to natives ; and whoever obtained a contract seemed to 
make a fortune. The Directors saw that large sums were 
entered in the public accounts, which they were unable to 
audit, and which only confirmed their worst suspicions. 

All this while the people of the country were bitterly 1 
complaining of being abandoned to the oppression and < 
extortion of native officials. The author of the Siydr-ul- \ 
Mutaqherin testifies to the superiority of the English, but i 
denounces their selfish neglect of the masses. “ When," he 
says, “ the Shahzada invaded Behar, the people prayed 
that he might be victorious and prosperous, for they re- 
membered the good government and favours they had 
enjoyed under his ancestors. But when they found them- 
selves harassed and "plundered by his disorderly soldier}', 
and saw that the English never touched a blade of grass, 
nor injured the weakest individual, they changed their 
minds ; and when the Shahzada was proclaimed Padishah, 
and invaded Behar under the name , of Shah Alam, they 
loaded him with reproaches, and prayed for victor)’ and 
prosperity for the English arm)'. But they soon ceased to 
pray for the English j for the new rulers paid no attention', 
to the concerns of the people of Hindustan, and suffered: 
them to be mercilessly plundered, oppressed and tormented,: 
by officers of their own appointing.’’ 

In 1771 matters were brought to a climax by a horrible 1 
famine in Bengal. It is needle.ss to dwell upon the details ' 
of death and desolation. Indian famines have been ’ 

* Glcig’s Memoirs of iVarren Ilaslitixs, vol. i. chap. viii. 
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3. familiarised to readers of the present generation, but were 
[77* intensified in the eighteenth century by the inadequacy of the 
measures taken to meet the evil. jMany English gentlemen, 
as well as Shitab Rai, and perhaps other grandees, laboured 
hard to alleidate the genera! suffering by feeding thousands 
at their own expense, and bringing down stores of grain 
from cheaper markets: But alarming news had reached 
England that certain Englishmen had confederated with 
Muhammad Reza Khan to profit by the national disaster by 
hoarding up large stocks of grain and selling it out at famine 
prices. 

;n The result of all these complicated suspicions and charges 
’gs -was that the Directors determined on a radical reform ; and 
to entrust this important work to Mr. Warren Hasting by 
appointing him to be Governor of Bengal. Hastings was a 
man of large Indian experience and clear-headed capacity' ; 
and up to this period was regarded as a man of probity. 
Accordingly the Directors expected Hastings to bring 
back their European servants to a sense of duty', moderation, 
and loyalty' to the Company ; and to remodel the adminis- 
tration by' transferring the collection of the revenue from 
natives to Europeans. 

m- The advent of Warren Hastings is the beginning of a 
^ new era. He introduced British administration into Bengal 
[ and Bchar ; and he was drawn by the Bombay government 
e into hostilities on a large scale against the Mahrattas: 
ttas. Accordingly, before entering on the history of his govern- 
ment, it will be as well to review the progress of affairs in 
Bombay' and the neighbouring empire of the hlahrattas. 
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of Hindustan. The English settlement was associated with 
memories of the Black Hole, the recover}' of Calcutta from the 
Nawab, the expulsion of the Erench from Chandemagore. the 
triumph at Plassy, the setting up of Nawabs at hlurshedabad, 
the acquisition of Bengal and Behar in 1765, the subsequent 
introduction of British administration into Bengal and Behar 
by Warren Hastings, and the rise of a British ernpire which 
was to overshadow Hindustan and estabh'sh a dominion 
from the Brahmaputra to the Indus. 

Bombay is a small island on th e Mala bar co^ command- 
ing the finest harbour on the eastern seas, and looking over 
the Indian Ocean towards Muscat and Madagascar, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. It was the dowr}- of \ 
Catherine, the Portuguese wife of Charles the Second. On 7 
the land side it was hemmed round with hlahrattas, who 
exercised dominion, or collected chout, from Bombay 
to Bengal, from Guzerat to Orissa, and from Malv.-a to 
hlysore. 

The other neighbours of the English settlement at Bombay 
were maritime powers. On the north and south vrere the 
Abyssinians of Surat and Jinjeera, whose hereditai}- chiefs.- 
knovm as the Seedees, or Sidis,^ were the nominal lord high 
admirals of the Moghul : the protectors of Moghul traders 
and Mecca pilgrims against the pirates of Malabar. 
Further to the south were the Mahratta pirates of Malabar ; 
the hereditary Angrias of Gheriah ; the representatives of 
the Malabar corsairs, who had been the terror of the Indian 
Ocean since the days of Pliny and the Cmsars. 

• The frontiers of the great Mahratta empire were ever 
changing like those of the Parthians. In fact, the Mahrattos 
werelhe Parthians of India, and their dominion extended 
as far as the Mahratta horsemen could harr}' and destroy. 
>But a distinction must be drawn between Maharashtra 
proper, the homes of the Mahratta- speaking people, and the 
outlving military dominion of ilahratta feudatories. Maha- 
rashtra proper was the hereditary^ kmgdom of the Maharajas * 
of the house of SivajL The muitaiy lieutenants outside the 
Alahratta pale, were ireebooting chiefs, who origin:^}' held 

1 tfinn ScsGGSj sssnincii dv tts Africsn?, is 2. icnn o* 

dignity corresponding to the Arabic term Saiyid, or iord. In Inaia 
ho'.vever it was sainetimes used as a term of reproach, rather titan of ; 
distmcEion , — Grant Dujff. 
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r commissions from the reigning Maharaja, hut who gradual!} 
grew into vassal princes ; whilst the outlying territories which 
they plundered, hardened into semi-independent provinces 
^ of a loose Mahratta empire. 

The seats of the home government of the Mahratta 
i country are indicated by three important fortresses, running 
: ^.from north to south, and known as 'Poona, Satara, anrl 
r-irivolhapore. Poona was situated about seventy miles to the 
south-east of Bombay; it was originally the stronghold ol 
: Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta empire, but was subsc- 
r fluently surrendered to the generals of Aurangzeb. Satara 
was the capital of Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji, and last ol 
r> the Bhonsla dynasty. Kolhapore was the capital of an 
independent principality founded by a rival branch of the 
f same Bhonsla family.' 

The four leading Mahratta feudatories have already been 
mentioned; namely, the Gaekwar in Guzerat; Holkar and 
Sindia in Malwa, between the Nerbudda and the Chambal 
i rivers ; and the Raja of Berar and Nagpore to the north ol 
e the Nizam of Hyderabad.- The three former were of low 
'i caste ; but the Berar Raja belonged to the tribe of Bhonslas, 
■ji of which Sivaji was a member. ' The Bhonsla Raja of 
b Berar was also the most powerful of the four ; for he had 
" conquered large territories from the Nizam of the Dekhan, 
and occupied the Orissa country to the south of Behar and 
sf Bengal. 

^ The early history of the Mahratta feudatories is a confused 
narrative of family quarrels, assassination.s, and predatory 
f* exploits, varied by frequent disputes with the ^i.aharaja’s 
' government as to the amount of revenue or chout to be paid 
into the Maharaja’s treasury. About the middle of the 
' eighteenth century the four great feudatories were beginning 
■: to found dynasties, namely, Damaji Gaekwar, Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, Ranuji Sindia, and Rtighuji Bhonsla. 

;; lilaharaja Sahu, grandson of Sivaji, died at Satara in 1748. 
- For some years before his death he had been nearly imbecile. 

1 ' Tlie R.aj of Kolhapore '^w.v.s heW by a yoanger brother of Saha, 

' knot™ as Sambh.aji the Second, to dirtingtihh him from hi.s fr.il:cr, the 
, first Sambhaji, who w3.s exeatted by .AutaiiRzcb. Secon.'r, page iSl. 

Further south, near Goa, was the Bhonsla chief of Sauanl W’arce, 
.; but he has pUyed little or no part in histoiy. 

- See ante, pa^cs 21S, 219. 
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A favourite dog had saved his life vhile hunting a tiger. He 
conferred a jaghir on the dog, and prodded it with a 
jf palanquin and bearers. He dressed the dog in brocade and 
jewels, placed his own turban on its head, and in this fashion- 
lis received Mahiatta chiefs in full dinbar. He was conscious 
‘^y- of his dependence on his Brahman prime minister, or 
■ Peishwa, and boasted that he had conquered India from the 
iluhammadans and given it to the Brahmans. 

Sahu died childless ; consequently before his death there 
had been plots in the zenana as regards the succession. An 
;x)ld princess of the family, named Tara Bai, produced a 
boy, named Raja Ram, whom she declared was her own 
grandson. Nothing was known of the boy, but she per- 
suaded the d3-ing Sahu that he was the legitimate descendant 
of Sivaji, and consequently the rightful heir to the throne at 
Satara, Her object was to secure the throne for the boy, 
and then to rule the Mahratta empire as regent during the 
minority of her reputed grandson.^ 

Sukwar Bai, the chief wife of Sahu, was hotly opposed to 
the scheme of Tara Bai. She had no notion of seeing Tara 
Bai occupy the post of regent She declared that Raja 
Ram was an impostor. She intrigued in behalf of a 
claimant of the house of Kolhapore, who was also a 
descendant of Sivaji. She secretly won over several par- 
tisans, but sought to conceal her plans by' publicly declaring 
that on the death of Sahu she would bum herself alive on 
his funeral pile. 

All this while Balaji Rao, the third Peishwa, was bent on 
ii usurping the. sovereignty of the ^lahratta empire.- Like his 
predecessors, he was a type of those secular Brahmans who 

■ ^ Tara Bai was a v.-idow of Raja Raai, the voangest son of Siwii. 

^ ("When Ssmbhaji the First, the elder son of Siraji, was executed by 
i Amungzeb in 16S9, Raja Rsnj succeeded to the sovereignty of the 
'Mahrattss. Raja Ram died in Ijoo, and Tara Bai became i^eat 
Iduring the minority of a son who was an idiot. In tyoS Tara Bai var 
deposed and imprisoned. Forty years afterwards, she -was, as stated ia 
' the text, once more intriguing for the r^eucy. Eenj ^dty is a natiotf l j 
charac teristic of the Mahrattas, male and fema le. 

: = There were three Feishwas, wEo'succ^vely exercised SP^- 
power at Satara as the hereditary prime ministers of ^ l aha r a^ eahn. 
Bal.eji Vishvanath, the grandfather, died in 1720. Baji Kao, the son, 
died in lyao. Balaji Rao, the grandson, and third Peishwa, succeeded 
to Cue post in 1740, aad usurped the sovereignty in 174S. See crr.r, 
pages 217—223, 23S. 
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He removed all the oScials and records to Poona; and 
henceforth Poona, and not Satara, was regarded as the 
capital of the ilabratta empire. 

At Poona Balaji Bao retained the forms of the o!a 
Hahratta constitution. Sivajihad appointed eight Purdhans 
or ministers, beginning with the Peisfawa or premier, and 
.including a treasurer, public record keeper, private record 
keeper, war minister, foreign minister, chief justice, and 
head Shastri.^ Balaji Rao retained these ministers in 
nominal employ; but he kept all real power in his own 
hands. 

Balaji Rao was soon prepared to take advantage of the 
troubled politics of the times. The year 1748, as already 
stated, was an epoch in India.- The war between the 
English and French in Southern India had been brought to 
a close by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapeile ; but rival Nizams 
were fighting for the throne of Hyderabad, and rival Nawabs 
vrere fighting in the Carnatic for the throne of Arcot ; and 
in spite of the peace between Great Britain and France, 
the English and French were soon fighting against each 
other under pretence of taking opposite sides in the native 
wars for the succession. Under such circumstances, Balaji 
Rao, like a true Hahratta, was soon invading both the 
pekhan and Carnatic ; not to take any part in the dissen- 
rions, unless he was paid for it, bat chieSy to collect chout 
and annex districts, whilst the regular forces, which might 
have checked his inroads, were fighting elsewhere. 

Suddenly Balaji Rao was recalled to Satara. Tara Bai 
had resolved to throw ofi” his yoke. She tried to stir up 
the boy Raja Ram to assert his sovereignty ; and she called 
on Damaji Gaekwar to deliver the lad from the thraldom 
of the Brahman. Raja Ram was too stupid or feeble for 
her purpose: but Damaji Gaekwar obeyed her summons, 
ileanwhile she struck at the root of the Peishwa’s authority 
by confessing that Raja Ram was no descendant of Sivaji, 


r The head Shwtri wzs aa xn;portsnt meraber of the JlahrUt: 
goremmeat. He was the eipoaader of Hindu law and scripUires, aal 
general referee in all matters of religion, criminal law and Jzdia:l 
astro'.ojv. At a later period the oSce saas held by a celebmtrf 
Bmhmi, named Ram Shastri, who played an important part m me 
history. 

* See c/r/r, page 243. 
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i but a low-caste boy who had been changed for her grand- 
son. Accordingly she threw Raja Ram into a dungeon, and ’ 
vowed to atone for her perjury by rites and sacrifices on the 
1 bank of the holy Kistna. 

; Balaji Rao was equal to the emergency. He feigned to < 
: make terms with the Gaekwar, and then treacherously i 
; Eunounded him and carried him off prisoner to Poona. ^ 

1 But Tara Bai set the Pcishwa at defiance; refused to 
surrender Raja Ram; and prepared to stand a siege at 

! Satara. Balaji Rao left her alone for a while ; he saw that 
the Mahratta people still regarded her as their rightful 
: regent; and meanwhile she was ruining her claim to the 
: regency by shutting up the boy Maharaja in the fortress, 

:• and declaring him to be an impostor. 

: For some years Balaji Rao carried on a variety of opera - 1 

; tions in the Dekhan and Carnatic. Villages were ruthlessly 
- plundered, and tallage officials were put to the torture ; and ^ 
if a fortress ventured to hold out, and was reduced by force ] 
; of arras, the whole garrison was put to the sword. 

5 All this while Balaji Rao was cariying on some obscure 1 
r intrigues with Delhi, Muhammad Shah, the last of the Mogiiul j 
1; Padishahs worthy of the name, had died in 1748, the same 
( year as Sahu. Since then the Moghul court at Delhi had 

2 presented a troubled scene of anarchy and bloodshed. 

^ The successors of Muhammad Shah were mere jwgeants, 
i- who were set up, deposed, or murdered by the Vizier ; 

whilst the grandees plotted against each other, or intrigued 
with Afghans or Mahrattas, in order to obtain the post of 
1 Vizier, or that of Amir of Amirs, Ghazi-ud-din, the 
/ grandson of Nizam-ul-mulk, carried on a secret correspon- 
’ dence with the Mahrattas, and ultimately obt.ained the post 
’■ of Vizier. Nothing - however is known of these intrigues- 
i. beyond the characteristic fact that Balaji Rao found it| 
convenient to procure from the Vizier imperial finnans for: 
all the territories which he h.ad acquired on the side ofi 
Hyderabad during the wars for the succession. In return f. 
^ Balaji Rao gave help or countenance to Ghazi-ud-din. 

Damaji Gaekwar was still a prisoner at Poona, whilst f 
i', Tara Bai was fretting and fuming at Satara. B.alaji Rao j 
' did his best to conciliate the old lady ; but she insisted that 
he should come to Satara and acknowledge her authority 
as regent. He sent a force to invest Satara; and her 
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coramandant, thinking that her cause was hopeless, formed a 
55 plan for carrying Eaja Ram out of the fort, and making him 
over to the besiegers. But Tara Bai discovered the plot, 
and ordered the traitor to be beheaded ; and the garrison 
was persuaded to put their own commandant to death, 
together Tvith other officers who had been implicated in the 
conspiracy. 

The protracted imprisonment of Damaji Gaekwar was 
ia- inconvenient to the Peishwa. So long as the Gaekwar was 
shut up in Poona, no revenue or tribute was forthcoming 
from Guzerat Accordingly the Peishwa and Gaekwar were 
forced to come to terms ; and the latter was released and 
returned to Guzerat At the same time Tara Bai was 
persuaded to come to Poona. She still hated Balaji Rao and 
the Brahmans, but submitted to her destiny. Balaji Rao 
was still an.xious that Raja Ram should remain shut up in 
Satara ; and he effected his object by entreating the old lady 
to release the boy. Tara Ilai was deaf to the feigned 
entreaties of the Peishwa, and persisted in keeping Raja 
Ram a close prisoner until her death, 
ns The— Engli sh at Bom bay^ vrere on ^ndly-terms_with 

Bjlaji-Rao, They would have joincdTimi in an-e.xpedition 
^ to drive the French out of the Dekhan, but for the treaty 
of PondichetT}- in 1755, which put an end to the war. 

Subsequently the English and iSIahrattas concerted a joint 
ion attack on the piratical forts of .-^ngria. Colonel Clive and 
Admiral AVatson stormed the strongholds at Gheriah, but the 
^ Mahratta generals held OS', and carried on some treacherous 
negotiations with Angria. Ultimately the forts and territor)' 
were made over to the Peishwa according to a previous 
anangement ; but Balaji Rao was very* angrj' because the 
English kept the treasure and stores as prize for the forces 
engaged.^ He wrote wrathful letters to the Governor of 
Madi^ and King Geo^e the Second on the subject.. 
Subsequently he heard that the Nawab of Bengal had cap- 
tured Calcutta, and that Great Britain was at war with 
France, and he began to bluster. The victor}^ at Plass)', 
however, brought him to bis senses, and nothing more was 
heard of the Gheriah prize-monej'. 

^ Tie tresunre in the Em at Gheriah fell very far short of what was 
eipected. But Angria escaped from the place before the engagement 
b^an, and there is no doabt that he bribed the Mahrafa generals. 
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Balaji Rao. himself :.vas,neither.a soldiernor^an adminis-,- 
imtor. He was an intn^ing Brahman, — restless, tortuous,; i7 
and crafty, but othenvise indolent and sensual. He gave the 
command of his army in Hindustan to his brother, Rugho- 
nath Rao, who was associated %vith Mulhar Rao Holkar and B: 
Jyapa Sindia.* He entrusted the civil administration at 
Poona to his cousin, Sivadds Rao Bhao;- but often em- 
ployed him to command his expeditions in the Dekhan and 
Carnatic. 

Mahratta affairs at this period resembled a stormy sea.' Mi 
The tides of war and plunder were ever and anon bursting 
on remote quarters : — on Mysore and the Carnatic, in the 
Peninsula ; on Hyderabad and Orissa in the eastern ^ 
Dekhan; on Guzerat, Malwa, and Bundelkund in Hindu- 
stan; and as far northward as Lahore and the Rohilla 
country. To trace these impetuous currents of bloodshed 
and desolation would be tedious and bewildering. It will 
suffice to say that wherever there was weakness or war, 
black swarms of Mahratta horsemen flew like vnltures to 
the prey ; whilst their presence excited as great a panic at 
Delhi and Lahore as at Arcot or Seringapatam. 

Meanwhile the reign of terror in Dellii was followed by a M: 
revolution. In 1754 the Vizier, Ghazi-ud-dfn, deposed and at 
blinded Ahmad Shah, the son and successor of Muhammad “”5 
Shah. He next set up an old Moghul prince, named 
Alamghir, as a pageant In these violent proceedings he 
was supported by the Mahratta army under Rughonath Rao, 
the brother of the Peishwa, who was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. From Delhi, Rughonath Rao ad- 
vanced to Lahore, and for a brief period the Mahrattas were 
masters of the Punjab in the room of the Afghans. 

All this time the new Padishah, Alamghir, was in fear Dc 
of his life, and began to open up secret negotiations with tra; 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Afghan. His eldest son, known 
as die Shah/ada, shared his teircrs, and fled from Delhi 
■ towards Bengal, where he fell into the hands of Clive. In 

* lyapa- cldc.'t son of Ranuji .Sindia, OTCccedcd to the command or 
principality of his father about 1754. Jyapa Siiidia v.as a-sas-inated at 
Jodhpur ill 1759, and v.a-. succeeded by a younger brotlicr, named 
Maliadaji ijindi.a, who played an important part in the l.atcr history. 

= lliis Mahratta ofiiccr i' hnown to readers of Grant-Duff’s MahratU 
history by the name of Sewdasbeo Bhow. 
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1759 Vizier put Alamghir to death on suspicion of in- j 
761 triguing -svith the Afghans ; and he then placed another 
ipuppet on the throne at Delhi ; rrhilst the Shahzada, as the 
/eldest son of the murdered Moghul, was proclaimed 
jPadishah in Oude and Behar, under the name of Shah 
!Alam. 

L At this crisis the avenging Nemesis appeared upon the 
acj- scene in the person of Ah^d Shah Abdali, the Afghan 
"• conqueror, who had been building up an Afghan empire 
ever since the death of Nadir Sh^. Ahmad Shah Abdali 
was furious at the audacitj' of the Mahrattas in entering his 
province of the Punjab. He drove out Rughonath Rao 
and advanced to Delhi, and became for a while the arbiter ’ 
of the destinies of the iSIoghul throne. Ghazi-ud-din fled 
from his wrath into perpetual exile. Jewan Eakht, a son of , 
Shah Alam, was placed upon the throne of Delhi as- the 
deputy of his father; and Najib-ud-daula, the Rohilla 
Afghan, was appointed regent, or guardian of the Moghul 
throne, under the title of i^fr of Amirs, 
e The tide of hlahratta conquest was thrown back by the 
Afghan invasion. Rughonath Rao returned to Poona, and 
ttas. .(vas reproached for the heavj' losses he had incurred in the 
Punjab. He had left Holkar and Sindia to maintain their 
hold on upper Hindustan ; but news soon reached the 
Dekhan that both had been routed by the Afghans and were 
Sying from the Jumna, to the Chambal. 

•np The pride of Baiaji Rao was deeply wounded by these 
iis repulses. He had been pufted up by his conquests, and 
^ ■ was burning to nupe away the disgrace which had fallen upon 
his armies. At the same time a nah'onal spirit seemed to 
kindle the Hindoo people against the Afghan invaders. The 
ilahratta army of fhe Dekhan was pushed to the northward 
over the Nerbudda to the, Chambal under the command; of 
Sivadas Rao Bhao, Beyond the Chambal the INIahratta 
army was joined by Holkar, Sindia, and the Gaekvar. 
Many Rajput princes also hastened to support the national 
cause : whilst ‘jats, Pindharies, and other irregular forces, 
flocked to the increasing host, to reap a hanest of plunder, 
if not to share in the glorj’ of driving the Afghans out of 
Hindustan, 

ing In January-, 1761, the Mahrattas received a crusning 
defeat at Paniput. The details of that horrible slaughter 
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have been told in a previous chapter.* The tidini^s of the 
massacre spread weeping and wailing throughout the 
Ivlahratta empire. Eala ji Rao died bro ken-hea rted at _t!i( 
disaster. His death was followed by that of Tara Ilai ai 
the advanced age of eight3--six, exulting in the thought tha' 
she had lived to see the end of her hated and successful 
rival.® 

Ealaji E.ao was succeeded on the throne at Poona by hi; 
young son, Mahdu Rao. The boy Peishwa, the fourth o 
the name and second of the dynasty, was a minor of seven 
teen ; and his uncle Rughonath Rao, who planted the 
Telahratta flag at Lahore and then retreated to Poona, became 
regent during the minoritj". 

The reign of Mahdu Rao began with the solemn farce 
which is the main feniture of Mahratta histoiy. The younj 
Peishwa, accompanied by his uncle, the regent, proccedcc 
from Poona to Satara to receive his investiture as Peishwa 
or minister, from the puppet descendant of Sivaji, who wa; 
reigning in a state prison at Satara as Maharaja of the 
Mahratta empire. Mahdu Rao however was an amiable 
youth, and his sympathies were enlisted in behalf of hi; 
imprisoned sovereign. Accordingly, Ram Raja was re 
leased from the fortress, and permitted to live henceforth a; 
a prisoner at large in the town of Satara. 

At this juncture, the war for the succession to the throne 
of Hyderabad was brought to a close. Salibut Jung was £ 
prisoner whilst his younger brother Nizam Ali reigned in hi; 
room, Nizam Ali took advantage of the disaster of thi 
Mahrattas at Paniput to advance an army towards Poona 
in the hope of recovering the territories which Ealaji Rac 
had wrested from the Hyderabad dominion. The threatenee 
invasion was stopped by a compromise, and Nizam .Al 
was- pacified with the cession of apart of the debateablt 
territor)'. 

At this period ifahdu Rao v.-as hemmed round witl 
•enemies. He was anxious to take a part in the goveniment 
but was thwarted by his uncle the regent. The Mahrattr 

^ Scc/7r//^, 290, 

- The life of Tara IJai would roa]:c a Mahratta romance.^ She wa 
bom in 1675, when Sivaji wa? rdgninjat I'oonannd Charles the Scca:/ 
was rei;Tning at Whitehall. She died in there: j;: 

of George the Third. 
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^ fe-a&tones vreregrowing disanected, especiallr tne Ehons!’ 

- Raja of Berar. S-trgtjuji Ehonsladsedin 1754: bat his son 
and successor, Janoji Bhoasla, had inherited the farnrlv 
jealotisy of the Brahmans, and the latent desire to seize the 
Mahiatta snzeraintr. Aii this whae Xizam Aii of Hvder- 

— abad tras Tratching the progress of adairs at Poona; readr 
to take advantage of the qaarrels between Mahdu Rao 
and bis cade, or of the secret designs of Janoji Bhonsla, or 

I o: anv other turn in aSaiiA -n-hich m^Iit enable him to 
recover territory and revenue from the Peishvra, or cripple 
the hlahratta poirer. 

The disputes betireen hlahda Rao and his unde ended in 
the Sight of Rughonath Rao from Poona ; but the fugitive 
regent bought the support of Xizam Aii by promising to'^cece 
more territory. At the same rime JanoJi Bhonsla of Berar 
ad'vanced an army torraids Poona, vrithout any avowed 
purpose, but, like Xizam .Air, with the intention of pronting 
fby any change that turned up. These complications rrere 
".'brought to a dose by the young Peishwa, who suddenly 
’submitted himself to his unde, Rughonath Rao, and was 
■ promptly imprisoned. Xizam Aii then demanded -the 
cession of territor}- which had been promised him; but'as 
the regenf had got the better of his nephew, and was 
strong enough to defy the Xizam, he refused to fulnl his 
promise. Xazim Aii saw that fortune was in fa%'our of the 
regent, and feigned great pleasure at the submission of 
the nephew to the unde, and withdrew for a while from 
the scene._ 

Rughonath Rao, finding himself uncontrolled regent at 
3- Poona, proceeded, after oriental lashiGn, to revenge himself 
^ = on his domestic enemies by removing them from otnee, and 
■ confiscating their property. This led to plots against him ; 
and the leaders made overtures to the B-mbman minister of 
Xizam AIL^ The Brahman suggested to his Z.Iuhammacan 
master that the best way of overturning the regencr.- of 
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Rughonath Rao was to declare that the Bhonsla Raja of 
Eerar iva.s the rightful regent of the Mahratia empire.' 

According!!’, Nizam Ali authorised his minister to com- 
plete the negotiations with the Berar Raja, and Janoji 
Bhonsla entered ver!' warmly into the scheme for his own 
aggrandisement. Meanwhile Nizam Ali, with his charac- 
teristic duplicity, opened up a secret correspondence with 
another member of the Bhonsla clan, known as the Raja 
of Kohlapore, in order to have a competitor in reserve in 
the event of Janoji Bhonsla proving troublesome. 

Rughonath Rao soon h.ad an inkling of the coming 
danger. His nephew, Mahdu Rao, although still kept in 
confinement, supported him with influence and counsel. 
Moreover he was joined by Dainaji Gaekwar of B.iroda and 
Muihar Rao Holkar; and the three Mahra'.ta armies 
formed a junction in order to give battle to Nizam Ali 
and the recreant Bhonsla of Berar, Suddeiil}’ iiowcver the 
three armies avoided an action, and rushed off in Mahratta 
faslrion to plunder Berar territory by way of punishing the 
perfidious disloyalty of Janoji Bhonsla. 

Nizam Ali and the Bhonsla tried to overtake the enemy, 
but found it impossible, and accordingly followed their 
example, and marched with all haste to the plunder of 
Poona. Theinliabitants of Poona were thrown into a panic 
at the report of their approach, and most of them fled for 
refuge to the neighbouring mountains. The united armies 
ransacked the city, and burnt and destroyed every house 
that the inmates ivere unable to ransom. 

hicanwhile Rughonath Rao had gone on to Hyderabad, 
and raised a contribution from the Nizam’s capital. He 
also opened up a secret correspondence with Janoji Bhonsla, 
who began to think that he iiad been deceived by the 
Brahman minister of Nizam Ali ; and the Bhonsl.a w.as 
bought over, by a promised cession of territory, to desert 
Nizam Ali at a fitting opportunity, and join his forces to 
those of Rughonath Rao. 

The hour soon arrived for carrying out the scheme. 
Rughonath Rao became reconciled to iiis nephew, the young 

' Thu indJent U remarkable, .as showinj the alrtcr.ee of caUc wm- 
palhy between the Brahman mini-.lcr at livdcralari an-1 the Brahm.iti 
re.’cat at I’oona. The former was prop-zsinj to sc! up a Biur.sb as 
regent in the room of a B.-ahmon. 
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Peishra, and moved towards the camp of Nizam Ali on the 
3 bank of the river Godaraii. One half of the Nizam’s army 
. crossed the river, leaving the remaining troops under the 
command of his Brahman minister to guard the spot until 
■ the baggage and stores had been sent' over. Janoji 
Bhonsla lay encamped with the Brahman, but feigned to be 
offended at the non-payment of some money, and retreated 
to a distance. The movement was a signal to Rughonath 
^o, who fell upon the forces of the Brahman minister and 
inflicted a crushing defeat. The battle faged for two days; 
the losses of the Mahrattas are unknovm ; but ten thousand 
of the enemy were reported to have fallen on the field, and 
the Brahman minister was amongst the slain. 

During the battle Nizam Ali tried to open a cannonade 
of from the opposite bank, but without effect ; and he was 
compelled to witness the slaughter of his soldiery, and then 
to beat a retreat into his own territories. Rughonath Rao 
followed with his Mahratta army, but a reconciliation was 
effected. The matter is inexplicable. It is only known 
that Nizam Ali visited Rughonath Rao, expressed contrition, 

, laid the blame of all that occurred on the dead Brahman 
J minister, and so worked on the weakness or good-nature 
, of the Mahratta regent, fTiat the latter forgave all that had 
' happened, and actually presented Nizam Ali with territory 
yielding a yearly revenue of about a hundred ‘thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Rughonath Rao paid the Berar Raja the price of his 
treachery; but the young Peishwa publicly reproached 
Janoji Bhonsla for his duplicity' towards both parties, and 
especially for ha\ing joined the Muhammadan, Nizam Ali, 
in trying to subvert the house of the Peisbwas, to whom 
the Mahratta princes owed all their power, 
a About 1764, the rise of Hy'der Ali in Mysore excited the 
s alarm of the Mahrattas. Rughonath Rao had become 
... reconciled to his nephew', and.Mahdu Rao marched a large 
re* army to the south for the subjugation of Hyder Ali. The 
^ campaign was successful, and Mahdu Rao tried to keep on 
good terms with his uncle, by inviting Rughonath Rao to 
join the Mahratta camp, -bring the war to a close, and con- 
clude a treaty of peace. 

Subsequeritly fresh quarrels broke out between Mahdu 
^Rao and his uncle, and were -infla med by two M ahratta 
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prince.sses, nam ely, the mothcr af the_ Peishwa end the-v.-ife 
oLJlughonath Jliro. Mahdu Rao was urged by his mother 
to imprison his uncle, but he put off doing so. He was 
afraid that his uncle would gain the .support of Nizam Ali, or 
of Janoji Bhonsla, or of both combined. Mahdu Rao nc.tt 
joined Nizam Ali in an invasion of Berar; and Janoji 
Bhonsla was compelled to cede back nearly all the terri- 
tories he had acquired by his double treachery'. 

Subsequently Rughonath Rao engaged in some secret in- 
trigue with Mulhar Rao Holkar, for the purpose of dividing 
the iMahratta suzerainty; but Holkar died in 1767 and the 
design was abandoned. Rughonath Rao ne-vt proposed to 
retire from the world, and devote the remainder of his life 
to religious contemplation at Benares. In 176S he broke 
out in open rebellion, and was ultimately overpowered and 
inrimisoncd in a fortress, where he remained until the close 
Of the reigri. 

The death of Mulhar Rao Holkar in 1767 is an import- 
ant event in the history of the Holkar dynasty. Jvlulhaj 
Rao~had_ obtained ^commissions^ for collecting chout in 
Itlalyya, a£]arll 5 ili:k;a.s the reign of .Maliaraja Sahu. He jeft 
DPJteir, His son was dead, but his son’s widow carried on 
the civil administration, and appointed an officer, named 
Tukaji Holkar, to be. commander-in-chief. This daughter- 
in-law of ilulhar Rao Holkar is celebrated in Mahratta 
history under the nanre of Ailah Bai. She-,was very super- 
stitious.and-e.''.trcmely_lavish to the Brahmans. Accordingly! 
she is much praised in BrahlSianical traditions as the incar-' 
nation of every virtue, masculine and feminine. Otherwise 
there is no reason to. believe that she was anything more 
than a clever Mahratta queen of the ordinary type, who, 
conciliated the Brahmans by her largesses, and appointed a; 
favourite to be commandcr-in-chief. 

A characteristic anecdote is told of -Mahdu Rao. At one 
time he sought to fulfil his religious obligations as a Brah- 
man by engaging in divine contemplations for the deliver- 
ance of his soul from the vortex of transmigrations. At 
this period the head Sliastri in the Poona cabinet was an 
eminent Brahman, named Ram Shastri. One day Ram 
Sliastri visited the Pei.sliwa on business, and found Iifalidu 
Rao absorbed in pious abstraction from the world, with every 
faculty of mind and body engaged in mediuiions on the 
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Supreme Spirit Ram Shastri ha3% lelt the room, bat 
1- next day begged permission to retire from court and go to 
Benar^ Mahdu Rao ssw he had given offence, and 
apologised for his apparent neglect on the pre-.dous dar 
but defended it on the score of'^piety. Ram Shastn, how- 
ever, rebuked him^ saying that if he -wished to fulfil his 
duties' as a Brahman he should abdicate the throne and 
devote the remainder of his days to contemplatina the 
Supreme Spirit at Benares : but that if he chose to\eisn 
as Peishwa he should give all his time and energies to the 
welfare of his people, as the onb* way by which the Brah- 
man Peishwas could justib' their assumption of sovereignty, 
idahdu Rao received the rebuke in a becoming spirit^ and 
abstained ever afterwards from all religious practices which 
interfered with his duties as a sovereign. 

Ram Shastii is celebrated in ilahratta annals as a pare 
the and upright judge. He was bom at a -village near Sstara, 
but left his home at an early age to study at Benares. Later 
^ on he -was selected, ndthout any solicitation on his part, for 
die post of head Shastri at Poona ; and when Mahdu Rao 
began to take a part in the government, it was 'Ram Shastri 
who instructed him in the conduct of- the administration. 
The greatest eril-doers at Poona are said to have stood in 
awe of Ram Shastri ; and although persons of rank and 
riches occasionally tried to corrupt him, yet no one dared' to 
repeat the experiment, or to impeach his integrit}*. 
tz Throughout the whole reign of Mahdu Rao, the English 
is in BengM were stmggling through a sea of difficulties. 
Tanoii Bhonsla, Raja of Berar, was incessantly demanding 
chout for Bengal and Behar, first from Mfr Jafir, then from 
Jlfr Kasim, and finally from Lord Clive : and Clive was 
prepared to pay the chout -prorided the lilahrattas ceded 
Orissa, but the Directors in England utterly scouted the 
idea. Fortunately, as already seen, the Bhonsla was too 
busi- -with the intrigues at Hyderabad and Poona, and" 
too" much alarmed at the artillery and battalions of the 
Enffiish Company, to attempt to collect the chout by force 

of arms. . r- 

as f All this while the English at Bombay were maxing friendly 
“ .'advances to Mahdu Rao, the Peishwa. They were an.xions 
^ 'to possess the island of Salsette and peninsula of Bassem. in 
tlie immediate neighbourhood of Bombay, for the protection 
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of their harbour ; but the Mahrattas had conquered those 
places from the Portuguese, and v.-ere so proud of their suc- 
cess against Europeans that they would not part uith either 
■ on py terms. In 1767, and again in 1772, an English 
Resident was sent to the court of Poona. He was instructed 
to cultivate friendly relations with the Peishwa and his 
ministers, and to leave no stone unturned that would 
induce the Poona government to part with Salsette and 
Bassein by sale, or by any other way. 

These relations between Bombay and the Peishwa led to 
an awkward diplomatic difficulty in the relations between 
Iifadras and Hyder Ali of Mysore. In 1769 a defensive 
. treaty had been concluded with Hyder Ali. Subsequently 
Hyder Ali engaged in a fresh war with the Peishwa, and 
called upon the English at Madras to help him in accord- 
ance with this treaty. The English at ^^adras were thus 
placed in a dilemma. It would have been the height of folly 
for Madras to have helped in a war against the Peishwa, 

: whilst Bombay was trying to coax the Peishtva into parting 
; with Salsette and Bassein. Again the English at Madras 
: could not possibly secure the Carnatic from invasion. If 
- they helped Hyder Alt the Mahrattas would invade the 
i Carnatic, and if they did not help him the Mysore army 
would invade the Carnatic Under such circumstances the 
I; Madras government could do nothing but lament the un- 
fortunate treaty which had drawn them into such a muddle. 
^ Meantime the court at Delhi was attracting the attention 
of the Mahrattas. Najib-udMaula, the guardian of the 
Tvloghul throne, must have been a man of rapacity. He 
had risen from the command of a small body of horse to 
I- the supreme authority at Delhi; and from the battle of 
Paniputin 1761, until his death in 1770, he retained the 
I. sovereign power in his own hands, in spite of the enemies 
that threatened him on every side. 

} • In 1763 Delhi was threatened by the Jdts. This myste- 
T rious race are supposed to have been akin to die ancient 
Getm. They may be described as Hinduised Scythians, 
" ■ who had entered the Punjab at some remote period and 
,f. established outposts in Hindustan. Many of the 1.115 who 
.. settled in the Punjab became Sikhs. Those in Hindustan 
founded a principality between Ulw.ar and Agra on the 
basis of freebooting and plunder ; and this predatory poii'er 
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bas since been converted into a peaceful state, and is repre- 
sented in the present day by the Raj of Bhurlpore. 

The hero of the Jats in the eighteenth centur}- was a 
rude warrior named Suraj Mai. The exploits of this semi- 
bpbafous chieftain resemble those of SivajL Like Sivaji 
bis strength lay in his fortresses. He built, or perhaps only 
repaired, fom: vast fortresses of mud baked in the sun, of 
which Bhurtpore and Deeg are e.xisting typres. They were 
impervious to cannon, and were regard^ as impregnable 
down to comparative!}' modern times. 

In 1764 Suraj Mai was joined by the infamous Sumru, the 
Patna miscreant who had fled from the Nawab Vizier of Oude, 
ind was glad to enter the service of the Jat Raja. Suraj Mai 
ivas pufled up by this addition to his forces, and began to 
threaten Delhi j and Najib-ud-daula sent an envoy -svith a 
present of flowered chintz to conciliate him. Siuaj hlal was 
delighted with the chintz, and ordered it to be made into a 
suit of clothes; but he refused to talk of anything else, 
md .the envoy retired in disgust Suraj Mai advanced svith 
m army to Delhi, but instead of besieging the city, he 
ivent out to hunt, by way of bravado, in the imperial park of 
the Great hloghul. He and his retinue, were surrounded by 
1 flying squadron of Moghul horse, and were slaughtered to 
1 man. The dead body of the Raja was found .arrayed in 
the chintz. The head was cut off, and carried on a lance ; 
and the Jats were' so terrified at the sight that they fled 
back to their ouTi country. 

. The Jat priucipalit}'. then became a scene of horrible 
turmoil. .The sons of Suraj Mai -were all fighring or 
murdering one another. At- last a sursiving son named 
Ranjft .Singh secured the chie&hip. His territory bristled 
with forts, and was reckoned to yield a yearly revenue of 
two millions sterling, and to maintain an army of sixty- 
thousand men.^ Ranjft Singh was one of the predatory 
powers of Hindustan who had learnt to trim between 
Afghans and Mahrattas. 

In 1764—65 Najib-ud-daula was intriguing vith the 


1 A nadve army in the last century was a mere m* of follows, 
without discipline or organisation. The reports as r^ards the numoer 
of troops in such an army are altogether unreliable, and there is no 
possible means of cheching the native estimate. 
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English at Calcutta. He was expecting Governor Spencer 
to cede the territorj' of Oude, anti to send Shah Alara to 
Delhi. Had these measures been carried out, Najib-ud- p 
daula would have been exalted to the real sovereignty of i> 
Hindustan ; whilst the ascendancy of the Rohilla Afghans r 
would have been extended from tlie upper Jumna to the C 
Carumnassa. But Lord Clive, as alread}' seen, broke up ’ 
the whole scheme ; and Oude, instead of being a menace 
to Behar and Bengal, was converted into a barrier against 
Afghans and Mahrattas. 

In 1767, the same year that Lord Clive left India fori, 
ever, Ahmad Shah Abdali advanced an Afghan army for the *’ 
last time against Delhi, in the hope of once more enriching 
his coffers with the plunder of Hindustan. Najib-ud-daula 
feigned to join the invaders, but created delays and thwarted i 
operations, until Ahmad Shah was at his wit’s end. The 
Afghan troops were harassed by the Sikhs, oppressed by the 
hot weather, and threatened with the approach of the rainy 
season. At the same time they were breaking out in', 
mutiny from want of pay or plunder. At last Ahmad Shah 
was obliged to rest content with a small supply of money 
from Najib-ud-daula, and to return balBcd and disheartened; 
to Kdbul and Eandahar. 

By this time the Mahrattas had recovered their losses at ^ 
Paniput. In 1769 'the army of the Peithwa crossed the;’-! 
Chambal to the number of fifty thousand horse. They ", 
levied arrears of tribute from the Rajpiit princes to the 
value of a hundred thousand' pounds sterling. . They next 
entered the territoiy' of the Jdis, under pretence of helping 
one of the sons of Suraj Mai, and exacted a contribution of 
more than six hundred thousand pounds. Najib-ud-d.iula 
was thrown into alarm, and made overtures to the Mah- 
rattas for an accommodation ; but lie died in i77°> 
succeeded in the post of Amir of Amirs by bis son, Zabiia 
Khan. 

Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia appeared upon the scene.’ y 
This ambitious warrior, like the other feudatories of the Mah- ^ 
ratta empire, was of low origin. In a previous generation, ^ 
bis father, Ranuji Sindia, had been trusted with the menul 
duty of canj’ing tiie Peishwa’s slippers, but had subsequently 


’ See page 537, KiVe. 
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^ risen to high military commands, and secured a territorial 
£ 2/2 estate for his famih% ^ilahadaji Sindia was an illegitimate 
son ; but he was a man of undoubted capacit)’, and had won 
his laurels in the Dekhari warn of 1751. Subsequentlv the 
question of succession to the territorial estate was referred 
to the Peishwa as suzerain ; and Rughonath Rao opposed 
the claims of Mahadaji, whilst Mahdu Rao supported them, 
ibitious 1771 Mahadaji Sindia was the hero of an achievemenl 
igns on which startled all Hindustan. He drew the Padishah, Shal 
Alam, out of his protected retreat at Allahabad, and con- 
veyed him to the Jifoghul capital. Shah Alam was restored 

■ to the throne of his fathers ; Zabita Khan fled to tht 

■ . Rohilla country ; and the Itlahrattas recovered their supre 

■ macy at Hindustan. 

ith of . In T772 Mahdu Rao Peishwa died of consumption, and 
hda -n-as' succeeded by his younger brother, Narain. Rao. 

177^ J^jahnatta'histor)' entered bn a new phrase. The plots and 
at, JPoona jdrew theJ. Bombay. settlement into ; 
•yorte x’ y.'Hich .cuLminate dJin_the. firs t -.Ma hra tta wa r. Tht 
story of this war belongs to the administration ^'M’’arrei 
Hastings, and will be told in the following, chapter, 
port--' Mahratta histor}',' as .told Hn the foregoing pages, wil 
« of appear bewildering to European readers ; but it is never 
theless-bf .value as a reflex of-Hindu politics and ruling ideas 
It brings out the characteristics of Hindu princes and priest 
' "in the eighteenth. centmy' j and it also furnishes a key u 
Hindu hrstoiy from. a, .remote antiquity!: Indeed the Mah 
: ratta empire ma3''be' accepted as a type of all Hindu empires 

■ . It was' founde’d by .warriors who were'little better than free 

’. ' - btioters, and governed ^y, Brahman ministers, who often, a; 

' ■ in -the' case'bfthe'Peishwas, succeeded in usurping the save 

reign pQweri.,'P- .5-y .r 
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EN'GLtSH RULE : \VARRE:> H.^TETCS. 

A.D. 1772 TO I7S5. 

HE government of Warren Hastings is pcrliajis tlie most 
nportant in the history of British Imiia. It was, however, 
) blackened by his enemies and belauded by his friends, 
>at few of his contemporaries understood its real character ; 
id the records of the period are a mass of controversy and 
infusion. 

The previous career of Hastings is creditable as far as it is 
nown. In 1750, at the age of eighteen, he landed atCal- 
itta for the first time. For seven years longer the Company 
as a mere firm of merchants. Hastings was employed to 
irt silks and muslins, and to invoice opium and saltjtotrc ; 
ut he managed to learn Hindustani, and pick up sorne 
nbwledge of Persian. After the ' victory at Plassy he 
itered into political life as Re.sident at hlurshcdabad. 
jexOie played an irnportant part in. the council of Governor 
iansittart at Calcutta. Iii_j[764 he returned to England and 
ecame poor. In 1769 he came , back to India as member 
f-.coundl at Madras. Three years' afterwards he w-as 
dected for the most important post in the Company's 
rrvice, namely, that of Governor of Bengal. 

Governor Hastings was fort}' years of ■ age, and h.^d 
videiitly read much and thought much. Within a few 
lonths after his arrival in Calcutta he placed the whole 01 
le administration, revenue and Judicial, on a refonned foot- 
ig. He. turned the European supravisors^imo collect'irs of 
■venue ; abolished the more obnoxious cesses ; .and reduce.! 
ie number of inland customhouses. He went on a tcur 
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But native administration had received its dentli-b’oiv ; 
the authority of the deputy Nawab Nazims was gone for ever. 
The central offices of revenue were removed to CalcutLi, and ' 
placed under the supervision of English officials, under the 
name of a Board of P..evenue. Two new courts of appeal 
were established at Calcutta, in which the Governor ora 
member of council sat as President, assisted by learned; 
Munshfs and Pundits. Henceforth Calcutta was the capital 
of Bengal and Behar ; and Murshedabad dwindled into in- ' 
significance as the residence of a Nawab Nazim without 
authority or power. 

Meanwhile the flight of Shah Alam from Allahabad to 
Delhi in 1771 had broken the political ties which bound 
the English to the Great Moghul. Henceforth the English 
held possession of Bengal and Behar, not by a sham asso- 
ciation with a puppet Nawab Nazim, nor by the aflectation 
of acting as Dewan to a puppet Padishah, but by. tlic right 
of_th.e-5WJ3rd, and the .sword alone. 

Shah Alam had deserted the English for the Mahrattas, in 
the wild hope of reigning over Hindustan, like another 
Aurangzeb or Akbar. The Mahratta.s, under Mahadaji 
Sindia drove out the Rohilla guardian of the i^Ioghul 
empire, and restored Shah Alam to the throne at Delhi-* 
But the new Padishah suflered very considerably by the 
change. He had been a mere pageant under the protection 
of the English ; and he was still a mere p.igeant in the hands 
of Mahadaji Sindia ; but he had thrown aw.ay the tribute 
from Bengal and Oude, which had been given to him under 
Lord Clive’s .settlement of 1765, and which not only relieved 
lunr from his previous penury, but sufficed for tlie mainte- 
nance of his sham suzerainty at AlJahabad.- 

Thesc losses were a painful surprise to Mahadaji Sindia 

R-sj-i , Shit-nl) R.ii, ivlicn it w.as in1p^";i}>^c (Tiat (licy shoulJ Live hefn^ 
innocent. Ncverilieles.s the treatment of Irollj men v. .1^ li.ar-!i anU 
oiiyrcsiivc. It was wh,at miglit Iias'c beCil cxpectcfl from orirat-rl 
potentates, but was unHortliyof the l!rili-li government. 

• 1 X.sjib-ud-d.aul.a, the {juardi.an of l)ic empire, died .at 

r>clhi in 1770, .and w.as succeeded-i^ ibe po-l by liis son, Zabita K)i.".n, 
On tile approach of Sliah Alam and tlic Mahrattas to tlic city of 
licllii, Z.al)ita Kli.in fled to the Rohilia country. Thus fora lirief 
period the ascemiancy of the Rohilla Afghans at Delhi wss superseded 
l>y iliat of the Mahrattas. 

- Scce«/e, pa^csSll, 314. 
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^ well as to Shah Alam. JIahadaji Sindia had restored 
Shah Alam to his throne for the sole purpose of ruling 
over Hindustan in the name of the Great Jtloghul ; and he 
had fondly expected to receive the yearly tribute of a quarter 
of a million sterling for the Bengal provinces, as well as the 
revenues of Allahabad and Korah, which had been assigned 
to Shah Alam in lieu of tribute from Oude. Accordingly 
Mahadaji Sindia demanded the payments in the name of 
Shah Alam, very shortly after his arrival at Delhi, but met 
Sith an unqualified refusal. 

The English in Bengal decided that as Shah Alam had 
broken off his relations with the East India Company by 
his flight to Delhi, he had in like manner forfeited his claim 
:o the imperial tribute which he had drawn under their 
guarantee. At the same time the English knew that the 
noney, if granted,’ would only go into the pockets of the 
Vfahrattas; — the predatory power which had been the 
error of India for more than a century'. 

The' equity of this refusal of the English Company to 
rontinue the payment of the imperial tribute was much 
iebatedat thetime, but to no practical purpose. The Moghul 
inlpire was politically • dead when Lord Clive tried to 
•e-habilitate Shah Alam as a spectre of the past ; and the 
light of Shah Alam back to Delhi was like the return 
of the 'spectre to its cemetery'. ' So long as the Padishah 
remained under the protection of the English, they had been 
willing to maintain him as a pageant to be fluttered in the 
^y'es of the French and Dutch as a show of Moghul 
joverergnty. But when be' threw himself on the protection of 
die M^rattas, there was nothing to be gamed by pay-ing the 
xibute and the refusal to pay was equivalent to a declara- 
dori o'f war. and assertiqn’of independent sovereignty', which 
Moghul or'Mahrafta'c'ould only' set, aside by force of arms. 

• 'Bht ■’ although- the '"^labrattas were not prepared ^o wage 
war.Etgainst 'the’ English, 'they were pertinacious in Urging 
their*, claim's.' 'tAccordingiy -'they • began to threaten 'the 
NaivabO’lzifer of- Oude i al^ they invaded and plundered 
the Tohillh coun^' on his ribrth-westem frontier. But 
they' Were "willing "to forego further plunder in the RohiD* 
:ountTy, 'prorided that Hafiz Khan, the Rohilla ruler, would 
permit thein- to march unndolested through his territory for 
he invasion and plunder of Oude. 
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Hiisrings hsd slso to consider tho Rorill^ 
■qnesnon from an English point of vievr. The Roriils 
Afghans nrere a long -n-aj- oS" ; not only beyond the British 
:&onrier, but beyond the Oude frontier; and the Directors 
had repeatedly ordered its servants in Bengal to keep 
vrithin the river Carumnassa. Moreover the Enslish had 
no quarrel rrith the Robiilas ; and they knevr nothing oi 
the rights or nvongs of the rupture betn-een the Xas'.ah 
T izier and the Rohillas beyond -what the Xawab Vizier 
might choose to tell them. 

But the Bengal treasury was empty, and the Directon 
vrere pressing Governor Hastings for ftmds : moreover the 
■ promised supply rvouid not only fiU the treasury, but relieve 
the Companv of nearly one-third of its militar}' expenditure 
in Bengal Accordingly, Governor Hastings came to terms 
■svith the Xarvab Vizier at Benares : and moreover made 
over Allahabad and Korah to the Nawab Vizier for another 
sum of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling. 

\ The only question was whether the Xawab vizier did not 
‘remove the scruples of Governor Hastings by a private 
j'present of a few lakhs for himself. The character of 
Hastings up to this date would contradict such a suspidon ; 
but in England he had felt the pressure of want ; he had 
seen his fellows coming home with large fortunes ; and the 
temptatioa must have been strong to a man schooled in 
ideahngs with natives. Innocent or guilq', he laid himself 
open to suspidon. He ..conduGt€d__the^_n^oiiations ^at 
Benare5._5vith _the_umip 3 t_,priyacy ; and the English com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army was especially angn- at 
being shut out from all share in the dealings with the X'awab 
TTzier. Hasrings could have had no object in maintaining 
so much secresy in his money dealings with the Xawab i 
TTzier, otherwise than that of securing a money present for 
himself : and the’ commander-in-chief of the Bengal army 
could have had no ground for exa^eration at being shut out 
from the .intervriewr had he not in like manner reckoned 
on receiving a handsome douceur . However, the bargain 
n-as concluded, and nothing further could be said : but it is ; 
easv to believe that the enemies of Hastings had formed the» j 
own opinion of vzhat at best was a dubious transacdou.^ 

^ Ic is a cturent arride of faith asaoagst Orientals'tha: wherever there 
is secresy there is either treadtery ^ cormation. Accordingly a native 
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In Januar}', 1774, the English brigade was marched through 
Oude into the Rohilla countrj', accompanied by the N'a'.vah 
Vizier and a large army. The_Rohil!.as_were defeated by 
th£-Eng]ishi-and_by.th^nglish.alQne. The Rohillas fled 
in all directions, lear-ing Hafiz Khan amongst the slain. 
The Nawab Vizier was equally cowardly and cruel. He kept 
his troops at a distance during the battle, but when n was 
over he let them loose on the unhappy country to murder, 
plunder, and commit every atrocity of which Asiatics are 
capable. The English commander of the brigade was 
utterly disgusted with the con'ardice and cruelty displayed 
on all sides. “ The English,’’ he declared. “ have had all the 
fighting, whilst these bandits have had all the iflunder.” 

It was unfortunate for the honour of the nation that the 
English should have appeared to sanction such barbanties ; 
but this was the curse of native alliances in the eighteenth 
centuiy, and it is difficult to blame Hastings for the 
atrocities committed by the Nawab Vizier. In other re- 
spects the war was brought to a satisfactoiy conclusion. 
The Nawab Vizier concluded a treat]’ with a surviving .son 
of Hafiz Khan, named Faiz-ullah Khan, under which Faiz- 
uliah Khan became his vassal Henceforth Faiz-ullah Khan 
and his descendants were known as the Na\rabs of Rampore. 

Meanwhile Governor Hastings had appointed an English 
servant of the Company, named Middleton, to re-sidc at 
Lucknow as the medium of .all his correspondence with the 
Nawab Vizier. Tlie amounts due to the Company were 
being paid by instalments, and matters seem to have been 
progressing smoothly. Suddenly there v.-as a revolution in 
the English government at Calcutt.a. which nearly drove 
Warren Hastings from his post and threatened to undermine 
the Compan/s power in India. 

The disordered slate of the Comp.rny’s affairs had induced 
the British ministiy to reorganise the Bengal government. 
In. 1 774 Warreri H.asting.s w'.as appointed Govcmdr-Gcneml 
of'all the British .setilemenis in Intiia, as well as Governor 

envoy will often refese .nn interview onlc-s hit Ic'iling foi!'W“cr« .-.re 
Ifc.-C'Cnt, or utilc'= he nctu.illy contenipletcs i.-encbcr)* or corwyti'.'n. 
Tl'.e cncmic- of Ha-lingi not only co:nplt::ne<i of his rnr-tcri n; 
fecrt.-y, but whitpcrcl that he was in prc'-inu nee-i of money t.i proi; v 
for Imli'ilT, the portrait p-nintcr, .nn^ to defray the yvjei.-r'' of th- 
divorce of Mr.-. ImhoiT, « ho nfienv.aru3 became htrv.ife. 

A A e 
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of Ben gal. The council at Calcutta had hitherto consisted of 
1 twelve members who were sen-ants of the Company. 

This was abolished, and a council of five was nominated 
m its room. • ilr. Hastings took his seat as president bv 
■i-irtue of his office, with a single vote as member of council 
and a casting vote when parties were equally di\-ided. Mr. 
Barwell, a servant of the Company in India, was also ap- 
pointed member of the council The three additional 
members were sent out from England, namely. General 
V Clavering, Colonel hlonson, and ilr. Philip Francis, 
re At the same time a Supreme Court of judicature was 
It created at Calcutta, consisting of a chief justice and three 
^ ' puisne -judges, who were sent out from England by the 
direct appointment of the Crown.t 
y The three new members of council from England were 
ciL strongly prejudiced against the Company’s government. 
They soon formed a united opposition to Hastings : but the 
life and soul of the opposition was Philip Francis. 

This extraordinary man was bom in 1740, and was con- 
; : sequently'only thirty-four years of age on his arrival in India ; 

of but he had spent some years in the War Office in London, 
and was known to the initiated as a man of large capacity'. 
•Of late years it has been discovered that ■ Francis was the 
- 1 author of Letters of Junius. -The Letters had created a 
Igxeat sensation in London by their lofty assumption of 
‘patriotism, and their bitter invectives against men in power ; 

' and it is shrewdly- suspected that the secret of the author- 
ship was known to the British ministers, and that Philip 
Francis was sent to India on a salary of ten thousand 
’ a year- to get him out of the way. hlacaiilay describes 
' ’Francis’as capable of patriotism and magnanimity, and free 
from vices of a sordid kind ; but otherT.-ise rindictive, arro- 
" gant, • and' insolent ;• confo-unding his antipathies- with his 
' duties, and mistaking his malevolence for public virtue.- 

^ r A distinctioii must be drawn between the Supreme Court at Cal- 
■ cutta, with judges appointed by the Crown, and the tivo Courts or } 
Appeal established by Warren Ha.stiags, which were known do-.vn to 
1861 as the Sudder or Company’s Courts. (See anfe, page 35 ^-) Sub- 
secruently similar 'courts were created at Madras and Bombay. In 1S61 
the Sudder and Supreme Courts were amalgamated at each of the three 
Presidencies into what is at present kno-wn as the High Court. ^ ^ 

- This opinion is worth bearing in mind, as it is confirmed^}' .-ir. 
Herman Merivale, editor of the Correspondence and Journals of r ranct>. 
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'Hie ncw_tQUinnrate landed at Calcutta in October 1774 ; ] 
th£jr..£isi_action-was-lo-condemn ,the . Rohiliajvar^nnd to ^ 
calLforjhe .correspondence betv.-cen Hastings and iliddle- j 
jon. Had Hastings produced those papers^ he would have , 
silenced all suspicion ; but he refused, on the ground that ! 
much of the correspondence referred to private matters, and ' 
he would only agree to produce extracts. From that hour i 
Philip Francis seems to have believed that Hastings had ^ 
been bribed by the Xawab Vizier. 

Philip Francis next moved that Middleton should be rc-'; 
called to Calcutta, and that a Mr. Bristow should be seni's 
as Resident to Lucknow. This mc.isure was carried out in"' 
the teeth of Hastings and Banvell by a majority of three ; 
votes against two. Hastings saw that his autliority was set 
aside ; and for many months Philip Francis was supreme in 
the Calcutta council, being supported by the votes of General 
Clavering and Colonel Monson. 

The ability of Philip Francis is beyond all question. He . 
had scarcely been four months in the countr)' when he sent 
to England a scheme for the government of Bengal, which 
corresponded verj’ much to what has been since carried out 
in India. Tb.e..King of Great.Briialn was to be the.onlv, 
S2ES]CfiignJiiJ3engal, Tlte jurisdiction of the Supreme Court! 
was to extend over all the natives in the Bengal luovinces.,! 
The Engli.sh language was to be used in all affairs of govern* 
nment. The lands were to be granted to the Zemindars, 
and in many cases to the Ryots, in perpetuity or for life, 
with fixed rents, and fixed fines on the renewal of lc.ascs. 

But Philip Francis had a fixed purpose which dastroyed 
all his usefulness; namely, tp,jnin.. Hastings and succeed 
Iiim„as,„Gpyeniqr-GcncraI. Right or tvrong, he opposed 
Hastings in everything. , .. ; 

In 1775 thp Nawab Vizier died, — the once iimous Shuja* . 
ud-daula ; he* was succeeded on the throne of Oude by his 
son, .'Vsof-ud-daula. This event opened up new troubles ^ 
for Hastings. He proposed that the treaty relations 
which had been formed with the father should continue to be 1 
binding on the son. Frands opposed this n’eiv, .and w.as ' 
anxious to make better terms. He insisted- that the new 
Nawab Vizier should cede the suzerainty of Benares to 
the Conip.aji)’, and pay a larger monthly allowance for 
the services of the C-ainpany's brigade, which had been 
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man ; and that he and his two coUeagtits, Cbvcring and' 
Monson, were giving ready ear to ali charges brougiit against 
the Governor-General. A host of informers soon .ij)pearec , 
with accusations of briber)' and corruption, which were | 
greedily swallowed by the triumvirate. It is impos=ib;e to : 
say that the whole were either true or untrue. But typ dis- > 
tinct charges were brought against Hastings by a man ! 
named JiundJcomar, which deserve consideration. Hast- 
ings had appointed a widow of Mir jatir, named Muni 
Begum, to manage the household of the Xawah Xazim, 
He had also appointed a son of this vcr)- Nund-komar to 
act conjointly with Muni Begum. Hastings'/was^accuscd 
by Nund-komar of receiving a bribe of thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling in return for these appointments.- He w.os. 
also accused by the same man of having received a hundred 
‘thousand pounds to connive at the cniberzlemcnts of Mu- 
hanamad Reza Khan. 

The character^of. Nund-komar was utterly bad. He was 
a high^caste. Brahman, but he was known to have forged ; 
seals and signatures, and to have carried on a treasonous’ 
correspondence with Shah Alam and the French governor of 
Pondicherry. But the two charges of bribery involved an 
aggregate of a hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds 
sterling, and might have been disproved by the production 
of accounts. Hastings, however, prefened to stand on his 
dignity. He refused to answer charges brought by such a 
miscreant, or to be tried like a criminal by his own council. 
Francis persisted in giving his full belief to Nund-komar, 
and be voted that the charges were proved. ^ 

Hastings, m self-defence, brought an action ng.iinst Nund-I 
komar, in the Supreme Court of judicature at Calcutta, for' 
conspiracy. .The judges admitted the charge, but suffercdi' 
Nund-komar to-go out on bail. Six weeks afierw.-irds’* 
Nund-komar was arrested for forger)’, tried by the new chief 
justice. Sir Elijah Impey, convicted by a jury of Englishmen; 
condemned to be hinged, and finally executed at C.ilcutta- 
in the presence of a large multitude. 

There is nofloubt that Nund-komar committed forgery ; ; 
but it is questionable whether he would have been arrcstetl ’ 
on the charge if he had not brought accusations against 
Hastings. Again, there is no doubt that Nund-komar had 
committed offences worthy of death ; but it is questionable 
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). ■ whether he ought to have been hanged for forgerj'. Such a 
punishment for such an offence was unknown to the people 
;of Bengal The execution of Nund-komar has therefore 
Ibeen regarded by many as a judicial murder, and the 
I guilt has been equally distributed between Warren Hastings 
' and Hlijah Impey. 

s The execution of Nund-komar filled Calcutta with terror, 
t From that time forth not a single native dared to whisper 
’f® a charge against Hastings. Even Francis was paralysed. 
^ Possibly he discovered, when it was too late, that he had 
■ ^ been more or less the dupe of Nund-komar. Subsequently, 

' ’ " '’when a petition in the name of the dead man passed through 
the council, it was Francis who moved that it should be burnt 
• by the common hangman. 

itta Meanwhile the relations between the English settlement^ 
: at Bombay and the Peishwaof the Mahratcas at Poona were 

ins beginning to alarm the Governor-General and council at 
“y Cdcutta. In order, however, to take in clearlj- the current 
3ona. of events it will be necessai)- to review the progress of 
JIahratta affairs. 

a Mahdu Rao, fourth Peishwa, died in November, 1772, 
ifth aged twent)-eight. He left no son, and his uddow perished 
on his funeral pOe. His younger brother, Narain Rao, 

. succeeded to the throne at Poona as fifth Peishwa ; and 
— ‘ ' went to Satara to receive the dress of investiture from the 
puppet Maharaja. The uncle, Rughonath Rao, was released 
from prison, and re-appointed guardian, 
o- All the jarring elements which had been at work during 
nEs. the reign of 3Iahdu Rao, broke out afresh under bis 
successor. ' The natural jealousy between the uncle and the 
nephew was inflamed to fever heat by the wife of the one 
- and the mother of the other. The .discord was aggravated 
by a secret ri%-alr}- between two Brahman ministers. The 
elder, 'Sakaram Bapu, supported the pretensions of the 
uncle guardian, Rughonath Rao ; whilst the yoimger Brah- 
man, destined to become famous undfr the name of Nana 
Farnavese, was plotting his own. advancement by courting 
the favour of the young Peishwa- 
erof'l In April, 1773,' the uncle" guardian was arrested and 
n imprisoned in the palace of • Poona, where the young 
.i 7<3- .peishwa was residing. -In the following August Narain 
'' .Rao was murdered. To this day the stoi)* is a m^-ster)*. 
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During the morning of the 30th of Augnrt, the I’ciVr.v.a’s 
troops v.-ere clamouring at the palace for arrears of pay. U 
'file young Peishwa ordered the palace to be seatred, and 
retired to-his afternoon siesta. His orders were neglected ; 
the clamour increased ; the troops, led on by two conspira- 
tors, broke into the palace. The young Peishwa started 
from his slumbers, and ran to his uncle’s apartments and 
prayed for protection. Rughonath Rao interfered, but the 
conspirators declared they had gone too far, and slaughtered 
Narain Rao on the spot. By this time the palace was sur- 
rounded by troops ; armed men thronged the streets ; the 
shops were shut throughout the city ; and the inhabitants of 
Poona ran to and fro in consternation. At last the news 
transpired that Narain Rao v.-as murdered, but nothing was 
known of the murderers.* 

Rughonath Rao was unquestionably implicated. Ram R 
Shastri investigated the case, and citarged him with having R 
set on two conspirators to assassinate his nephew. Rugho- 
nath Rao admitted having authorised the arrest of his 
nephew, but denied having ordered the murder. P.am 
Shastri recovered the original document, and discovered 
that the word signifying “ to seize ” bad been changed into 
the word signifying “to kill.” Henceforth it was the generrd' ^ 
belief that the alteration wa,s made by .^nanda Bai, tl’.o 
unscrupulous wife of Rughonath Rao. Tiie re.sult was that' 
Rughonath Rao ascended the throne of Poona as the 
successor to his murdered nephew, and began to reign .as; 
sixth Peishwa; but Ram Shastri retired from Poon.a,/' 
refusing all employment under the new regime.- 

The dis tme^ns at Poon.a. encouraged Nizam .^li -to mkc'.V 
t he fie ldJtQtii-H.vrIerabad. But the Bhonsla of Berar c-iine^, 
to the help of the new Peishrva;’ and Nizam .Vli was; 
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lossessi'on of Salsette and Bassein, and began operations for 
estoring Eughonath Rao to the throne at Poona. The ■ 
rmy of the Mahratta regency was utterly defeated by the j 
lew allies, and there was every prospect of brilliant success, i 
.'hen the war w'as suddenly brought to a close by orders r 
rom Calcutta. 

It will be remembered that Warren Hastings had been t 
ppointed Governor-General, and that his government had « 
leen invested with authority over Madras and Bombay. Bothj j 
le and his council condemned the Mahratta war as impo-j ^ 
:tic, dangerous, unauthorised, and unjust. As, however,' i 
.•ar had begun, Hastings wished to push it to a speedy 
onclusion ; but Francis and his supporters would not listen 
0 any such compromise. The Bombay government was 
rdered to withdraw its forces and cease from all further 
ostilities ; -and Colonel Upton was sent from Calcutta to 
^oona as an agent of the supreme government of Bengal ! 
0 conclude a treaty with the Mahratta council of regency, j 
)ut to insist on the cession of Salsette and Bassein and 1 
he territory of Baroche to the Company. 

The Mahratta covndl of regenc}’ at Poona had been } 
nuch cast down by the loss of Salsette and Bassein ; and r 
hey had been still more disheartened by the successes of j 
he Bombay army. Accordingly they wfre delighted at the j 
lashing bettveen Bengal and Bombay. They e.xtolled the ■ 
:reat governor pf Calcutta, who had ordered Bombay to put 
n end to the war ; but they refused to cede either Salsette 
nd Bassein, or the territory of Baroche. They urged, 
nd with a show of reason, that as the Bengal government 
lad justly condemned the" war, the English could not intend ■ 
0 profit by its aggression. At last they took alarm at 
ome preparations faLa_renewal oL;the--war,-and-agreed_to 
:ede-Sals ette. but no .more. .In 1776 a treaty was concluded 
it Puruhdhur on this basis, to the mortification of Warren 
lastings and the Bombay government. 

Subsequently despatches were received from the Directors I 
pproving the treaty of 'Surat but condemning' the treaty off' 
’urundhur. By this . time Hastings was , no longer in a J 
ninority. Colonel- Monson died soon after the treaty 
)f Purundhur, and ' Hastings was enabled to carry his 
neasures by a casting vote. 

Peace with the Mahfattas was impossible. England and 
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D. France frere on the eve of a •war on account of the help 
^719 furnished by the French to the American colonies. A 
~ French adventurer, named St. Lubin, arrived at Poons 
jgj ■with presents from the King of France, and asserted 
jna, that a French force was following him to drive the Enslisii 
out of India. The leading member of the council of 
regenc)’’, named Ivana Famavese, showed great attention 
to St. Lubin, granted him the port of Chaul, near 
Bombay, and was eridently disposed to hostilities -u-ith the 
English. 

lay Aleanwhile there were more plottings and intrigues in the 
i to council of regency. Sakaram Bapu, the elder Br^man, ■vras 
^ anxious for the return of Rughonath Rao, and jealous of Nana 
Famavese. Sindia and Holkar were begirming that balefn! 
interference in the affairs of Poona which ultimately brought 
about the destruction of the Peishwa.^ Alahadaji Sindia ■vras 
absent from Poona, pursuing his ambitious designs in Hindu- 
stan. He owed a grudge against Rughonath Rao, on account 
of the opposition to his succession to the family Jagirir ; but 
he sought to trim between the contending factions until 
' he could appear in person at Poona. Tukaji Holkar 
joined the part}’ of Sakaram Bapu, and plotted agamst 
Mahadaji Sindia Nana Famaydse was obliged to suc- 
jCumb to his rivals. A pariy was formed at Poona for 
' .the restoration of Rughonath Rao y and letters were sent 
',to Bombay, signed by Sakaram Bapu, Tukaji Holkar, and 
others of the part}-, inviting the English to conduct Rugho- 
.nath Rao to Poona, and place him once more on the throne 
iof the Peishwa- ' • t/. 

Warren Hastings resolved on war, nominally for the 

Sindia and Holkar divided between tnem the greater part of Jlalr a 
between the Xerbudt^ and Chambal rivers; but their temtories were 
.so.intennbced and confused -that it was impo.^sible in former times 
"draw a line of boundary between the two. They are best disnnguisbee 
by their later capital3,’na!i!Ely, Gwalior the capitH of Sindi^and Indore 
:ihe capital of Holkar. ' - ’ 

- Kana Famavese was the paramonr of the widow of Narain .Kro 
Peishwa, who was murdered by Rughonath Rao, HewdsthcspersonaH; 

- • interested in' maintaining .the infant Mahdn Xarain Rao on me throyr 
■ ‘of Poona, under the r^ency of the Rani mother. Subseqaent'y me 
•Rani mother died, and hTana Famavese lost dm in.*luence, whilsl ht» 
rivaL= in the regency intrigued for the restoration'of Rnghtnath Rao to 
the throne at Poona. 
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: restoration of Rughonath Rao, but in reality for the purpose 
~ of defeating the designs of the French. A force under 
Colonel Goddard was sent from Bengal overland through 
Eundelkund and Malwa to the Mahratta country. At the 
” same time a force was sent from Bombay to Poona to con- 

- duct Rughonath Rao to the Mahratta capital. 

The Bombay expedition marched towards Poona in 1778, 

- but none of the Mahratta chiefs came out to join Rughonath 
Rao. There had been another revolution in the Mahratta 

, court. Mahadaji Sindia had arrived at Poona, and \iolently 
-• interfered in behalf of Nana Famavese. Sakaram Bapu fell 
^ into the clutches of his rival, and ultimately perished miser- 
ably. Tukaji Hoikar ded from Poona to Indore. All the 
-- other men who had invited Rughonath Rao were thrown 
7 into prison. The movement at Poona in behalf of Rug- 
-- honath Rao died out with the fall of his supporters ; and the 

- ruling party were prepared to resist any attempt which might 
'' -be made to restore Rughonath Rao to the throne of the 
-V Peishwa. 

■it The Bombay forces advanced within eighteen miles of 
ft Poona, and then were so alarmed at the rumours .which 
reached them on all sides, that they turned back towards 
> it Bombay, They were attacked in their retreat by a large 
ti Mahratta army under Mahadaji Sindia. The- enemy was 
repulsed by Captain Hartley, a gallant officer who was 
famous in his day ; but the troops lost heart, and Hartley’s 
i? superior officer was be'vildered, and wanted to come to terms 
it with the Mahrattas. Captain Hartley warmly opposed the 
measure, and pointed outia safe w’ay of retreat, but was 
■j: overruled. Terms were offered] Nana Farnavese -/was in 
the Mahratta camp, and insisted on the surrender of Rugho- 
nath Rao. 'Mahadaji Sindia was .more amenable to reason, 
j-r The result was that Rughonath Rao threw himself on the 
s protection of Sindia, whilst the ' English a^eed to restore 
'' Salsette and . to countermand the march of Colonel God- 
'' dard. This unhappy business is known in history as -tiie 
J convention of Wurgaurh. - ■ - • 

Colonel Goddard .' had reached, Burbanpore ,on thb 
Nerbudda river, •\vhen, he was Stopped by the convention of 
■{ Wurgaum, and marched northward to Surat. By this time,’ 
however, the governments of Bengal ,and Bombay had re- 
pudiated the convention ; and as war annihilates treaties. 
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preparations vrere being made for war. Indeed, war against 
France had airead}'^ been declared, and war against the 
■ ilahrattas was found to be inerdtable. 
i The hostilities which followed are known as the fct 


tta 


jMahratta war ; they lasted from 1779 to 1782. From first 
do last the operations were directed by Warren Hastings, who 
might have been called the Chatham of India, if like Chat- 
ham he had been free from suspicions of corruption. The 
march of Goddard from Bengal to Burhanpore was con- 
demned at the time as a frantic exploit ; but the marches cf 
Ala-ud-din and Sivaji were equally frantic, and so was the 
defence of Arcot and battle of Plassv. 


Y- The operations of the first Mahratta war were e.xtended- 
fj. from Bombay into Guzerat, and from Bengal into the heart 
I of of Hindustan. CplpiieljGpddard entered Guzerat, and took 
ir, possess ion of a Jarge territory' Jpelonging to. .the .Peishwa 
Subsequently he was more or less surrounded by dense 
clouds of ^Iahratta horse, under !Mahadaji Sindia and 
Tukaji Holkar; and be could neither leave Guzerat no: 
bring the enemy to a decisive action. At this crisis "Warren 
Hastings made a splendid diversion from the side of Bengal 
He sent Captain Popham at the head of two thousand for: 
hundred sepoys, and a small detachment of artillery, to make 
his wa)’’ through Hindustan towards 3 Ialwa. With this little i 
armj' Captain Popham scattered a Ztlahratta force that was 
ler-ying contributions, and after some other successes, elec- 
trified half India by the capture of Gwalior, one of the 
.strongest fortresses in Hindustan, 
aji The loss of Gwalior compelled Mahadaji Sindia to return 
to Islalwa for the defence of his own territories. He still 
however avoided a general action, and after some delay 
' made overtures of peace, which ended in his engaging to 
remain lieutral on condition that certain conquered districts 
on the Jumna were restored to him. It will be seen here- 
after that -this neutrality, on the part of Mahadaji S'.ndia 
added greatly to his influence during the later negoriations 
.. for a general peace with all the Ivlahratta powers. 

. MTiilst the ivlahratta war- was raging, the t'eiritoiy acquired- 
=■ in Guzerat was placed under the charge of I^Ir. Forbes, 
a civilian of Bombay. The inhabitants, who had been 
hitherto accustomed to the exactions of the IMoghuls, and 
:es. stni more grinding cruelty and rapacity of the Mahrattas, 
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hailed the change in the administration as the greatest 
of earthly blessings. Forbes was a mild and amiable man, ’ 
to whom cruelty was impossible, and corruption as revolting 
as crime. Hisjurisdiction.eKtended .over five large towns, 
and a hundred and fift y villages. He gratified Brahmans 
and other Hindus by prohibiting his European soldiers 
from molesting monkeys, pelicans, cranes, and w'ater-fowl ; 
and above all by forbidding the slaughter of cows, except 
in a private manner. He administered justice with the 
help of four Brahmans and four Muhammadans, besides 
native merchants and heads of castes. Each case was tried 
by a punchayet, or Jury of five natives ; two being chosen 
by the plaintiff, ttvo by the defendant, and one by him- 
self as judge. In some cases, but with great reluctance, 
he allowed of trials by ordeal. Such a man seems to have 
approached the Hindu ideal of a perfect ruler. 

Meanwhile, events of importance were transpiring at ( 
Calcutta. Hastings_had...expressed . through a friend in ^ 
Englan.d^amejntention of resigning the government; and 
the Directors had taken him at his word, and appointed 
General Clavering to succeed him as Governor-General.' 
When orders reached Calcutta, Hastings had regained his 
ascendanc)’ in council, and withdrew his resignation. A 
quarrel ensued which caused the utmost excitement. Claver- 
ing took his seat as Governor-General in one room with 
Francis, W'hilst Hastings took his seat in another room with 
Barwell. Clavering sent for the keys of Fort William, but 
Hastings had already brought the military' authorities to obey 
no orders but his own. In this extremity the dispute was 
referred to the Supreme Court of judicature at Calcutta, and 
decided in favour of Hastings. Clavering died shortly after- 
wards, and a Mr. Wheler came out to India as member ofcoun- 
cil and supported Francis. But Ha.stingswas still supported by 
Banvell, and secured a majority by means of his casting vote. 

About this tiine it was discovejed that the .five years' ^ 
leases of lands in Bengal and Behar had proved a failure. ^ 
Many 2iemindars and others had taken lands beyond their j; 
value, and were unable to pay the rent. Francis urged 
his .plan of a permanent settlement, and it was sent to 
England for the consideration of the Court of Directors. 
Pending the receipt of orders from England, the lanas were 
'let on y'eariy leases. 
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■_o, 17S0 the quarrel between Hastings and Francis reached 

' - a clima.x. I\Ir. Barwell, the supporter of Hastings, was- 
_ anxious to proceed to England, but •would not leave Hastinas 
a to contend alone against Francis and llTieler. Overtures 
js were made to Francis, and a compromise was effected; 

_ Hastings making some concessions to Francis, and Francis 
engaging not to oppose Hastings in the conduct of the 
;to Jilahratta war. Barwell embarked for Europe; and then 
Francis opposed the war as bitterly as ever. Hastings de- 
clared that he had been betrayed. Francis e.xplained that 
he was only pledged to support the war so long as it was 
confined to the Malabar coast ; but that when Hastings ’ 
e.xtended it to the heart of Hindustan, the obligation ceased. 

. The result was a duel in which Francis was wounded ; and 
,'the discomfited statesman left India for ever, burning with 
'disappointed ambition, and breathing the direst vengeance 
against Hastings. 

as at Whilst Hastings was carrying on the IMalrratta war from 
Bengal, the settlement of iladras was in sore danger. 

■ Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, had proved as 
"useless an ally to the English at Madras, as old Alir Jafir 
had been to the English in Bengal. Muhammad Ali had 
'ceded a territory to the. English, ’which was known as the 
Company's Jaghir ; but the reveriues of the , Jaghir were 
insufficient to pay for the defence of the Carnatic, threatened 
as it was from time to time by one or other of the three 
great po-wers of India, — ^Nizam Ali, Hyder Ali, and the 
Mahrattas. ' . 

ind , All this While Muhammad Ali was hopelessly in debt. 
He had ostensibl}- borrowed large sums from English 
"servants of the Company, most of which were presents 
under the name' of loans, and yet were charged with high 
ic. Interest. Englishmen in the service of the Madras govern-- 
inent, -whose memis were notoriously small, and who could 
. never ^have sent ,.a rupee to Arcot, were nevertheless put 
do-RTi as creditors 'to the'Nawao, and -were -thus bribed y-ith 
both principal and interest In a word, the Na^j-ab had 
been lavish of moneyj or of acknowledgments of the 
re.ceipf of ifaoney, iii" the,' hope of securing friends .and 
‘supporters in both India arid. England; whilst his revenup, 

- which ought to have been" available for the defence of the 
Carnatic agamst all invaders, were pawned away to the 
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servants of the Company, in return for loans, which were 
mostly nominal. i 

In this extremity the ICawab had often turned a wistful ^ 
eye to the Hindu territory of the Raja of Tanjore, which si 
included the delta of the Kdvari and Koleroon, and was 1 
regarded as the granaiy of Southern India. He invaded and! ’ 
ravaged the territory of Tanjore, and called upon the English| 
to help him to crush the Raja. The Madras authorities 
were blind to all considerations excepting their own imme- 
diate gains ; and were consequently eager to put the 
Nawab in possession of territories, which would enable 
him to liquidate their supposititious claims. In 1773 they! 
deposed the Raja and made over his kingdom to the Naw'ab.j 

The Court of Directors was furious at this proceeding.') 7 
Mr. Wynch, the Governor of Madras, was turned out of the' n 
service. Lord Pigot was sent out as Governor in his room,! *' 
with orders to restore the Raja to his kingdom. The Nawab ^ 
is said to have offered a targe bribe to Lord Pigot to delay r 
taking action ; but the money was refused. In 1776 Lord i 
Pigot proceeded to Tanjore and restored the Raja to his 
throne and territorie.s. 

A Mr. Paul Benfieid then appeared upon the scene. C 
This man had been a servant of the Company on a salary' ^ 
of three hundred rupees a month, but had subsequently ^ 
entered the service of the Nawab. Benfieid put forward 
claims on the Nawab for nearly a quarter of a million ster- 
ling, for which the Nawab had given him an assignment on 
the revenues and standing crops of. Tanjore. Benfieid- 

produced no vouchers, but urged that the Naw-ab .-would 
acknowledge the debt. It was obvious that the ..-hole 
affair wus a sham, got up with' the connivance of the Nawab 
for diverting the revenues of the Tanjore Raja. to the pay- 
ment of the Nawab’s creditors. , 

. The members of Lord Bigot’s council were swayed by V 
conflicting motives. The demand of Benfieid was so pre- ti 
posterous that in the first instance they could not as old *' 
rejecting it. But they ' subsequently discovered that by ^ 
rejecting his claims they were imperilling their own. • Ac- 
cordingly they rescinded their vote, and declared that the 
assignments to Benfieid of the revenue and crops of Tanjore 
were valid. 

Lord Pigot in his wrath suspended two members of council 
■ n B 
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on his own authority, and arrested the commander-in-chiei 
° of the hladras army. In return he was himself suddenly \ 
arrested by the opposition members of the IMadras coundl j 
and placed in confinement He died in May 1777, eight 
months after his arrest, and one month before the orders for ! 
his release were received from the Court of Directors. 5 

, In 1778, the same year that wars were beginning against !■ 
■ France and the Mahrattas, a Bengal civilian, named Sir I 
Thomas Rumbold, was appointed Governor of Madras, j 
He was a shrewd man of business, and possibly an able , 
administrator ; but either he knew nothing of the dangers J 
which threatened ^ladras, or else he wilfully shut his eyes 
to the actual state of afiairs. i 

By this time Hyder Ali had become the most formidable <j 
power in the Peninsula He had strengthened his army by _ 
: absorbing all the floating European elements which were ^ 
abroad in Southern India ; — deserters from the Company's ^ 
army; runaway's from the Company’s ships; scamps arid ^ 
tramps from the desk or warehouse, who preferred oriental j 
licence to duty and routine; discharged Frenchmen arid , 
others from the service of the Nawab or the Nizam; bodies : 
of native infantry or cavalry, which had been raised, trained j 
and disciplined, by English officers to meet sudden emer- j 
gencies, and then had been broken up, or had broken ^ 
themselves up, from sheer want of pay'. Wth these nonde- , 
script forces Hy'der Ali had conquered all the Rajas and , 
Poligars of Mysore and ilalabar, and compelled them all to j 
pay tribute, excepting the remote Rajas of Coorg and 
Travancore. He was still sore at the failure of the English ^ 
at iSIadras to help him in his wars against the Mahrattas ; 
but he saw with satisfaction that Bengal and Bombay were 
engaged in hostilities against the Peishwa at Poona ;_and he 
was prepared to take advantage of ^e distracriojjs in the 
Mahratta empire, whilst planning secret designs against his ‘J 
bfother Muhammridan at Hyderabad. Qm the v^#ole.he j 
was'willing to be at peace with' ^e English at.-^Iadfas,', ( 
provided that the English would leaVe him alone. _ - j 

f ■ In T77S the Engfish at,' Madras began the war againsL , 
France by the capture of Pondicherry.' They next threatened 5 
:to capture the French settlement at - JIahe on the coast , 
’;df Malabar, within the dominions of Hyder Ah. hlahe . 
was very serviceable to Hyder Ali ; he obtained European 
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recruits and stores through Mahd. He declared that if the 
English attacked Mahd, he would desolate the Carnatic. 
But the English at Madras were bent on rooting the French 
out of the Peninsula. An expedition was sent from Madras 
against Mahd, partly b)' sea round Ceylon, and partly by land 
through Mysore. At this crisis news reached Madras that 
the Bombay army had been driven back from Poona ; but,' 
neither the disaster at Wurgaum, nor the expected wrath of) 
Hyder Ali, could induce Rumbold to recall the expedition,! 
and eventually Mahd surrendered to the English without a! 
blow. 

Meanwhile Governor Rumbold hoped to pacify Hyder I 
Ali by sending Swartz, the German missionary, with messages • 
of peace to Seringapatam. Swartz was well fitted for the ' 
work. He could speak Hindustani, which was a rare ac- 
complishment in those days ; and he had already won golden 
opinions amongst the natives of Southern India by his 
unassuming life and self-sacrificing toil. He was unwilling 
to be mixed up with political affairs, but undertook the 
mission in the hope of averting a u'ar. He was received by 
Hyder Ali with the respect due to his sacred calling; but 
unhappily, during his stay at Seringapatam, reports arrived 
that English sepoys were marching through Mysore for the 
capture of Mahd Hyder Ali was filled with \vrath at this 
violation of his territories. He dismissed the missionary 
with kindness and consideration ; but Swartz returned from 
his bootless errand with sad forebodings of coming disaster. 

About the. same time Governor Rumbold managed to; ] 
exasperate Nizam Ali. There had long been a soreness' ' 
about the English occupation of the Northern Circars ; but, 3 
as already stated, the English had settled the quarrel by ( 
agreeing to pay Nizam Ali a yearly rent of seventy thousand 
pounds for the territbiy in'question. The Circar or province 
of Gpntoor had howepf been assigned for life to Basalut 
Jung, the eldest brother of Nizam Ali; and the cession of 
Guntoor was accordingly postponed, until the death of 
Basalut Jung.i But. the war with .France brought on further 
‘complications. Basalut Jung had entertained ■ a’ French 
force for his protection against Hyder Ali ; and the English 
compelled him to disband it. He then made overGuhtpor 
to the English in return for a yearly rent ; and the English 
> See ««*, page 315. 
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in their turn transferred Guntoor to oMnhammad Ali, the 9 
Nawab of the Carnatic, on similar terms. ; “ 

The wrath of Nizam Ali was kindled at the separate ^ 
13 negotiations with Basaiut Jung, and especially at the transfer ^ 
1 of Guntoor to Muhammad AIL He suspected that the “ 
English were plotting with the Nawab to work his destruction, ‘ 
and set up Basaiut Jung on the throne at Hyderabad. In - 
reality Guntoor was transferred at the instance of the Nawab’s ' 
creditors, who wanted the revenue for the pajrnent of their ^ 
claims. Nizam Ali manifested his hostility by taking into his • 
sendee the French troops who had been dismissed by Basaiut ^ 
Jung. To make matters worse. Governor Rumbold chose 
this particular moment for asking Nizam Ali to remit the ' 
rent due for the Northern Circars, on the ground that the ^ 
war against Fiance had emptied the Madras treasuiy. ■■ 

These proceedings were most irritating to the govern- 
jf ment of Warren Hastings. The war against France was 
•already hampered by the war with the Mahrattas ; and now 
Madras had provoked this ill-timed quarrel m'th Hyder jMi 
and Nizam AJi. Accordingly the Bengal government, as the 
supreme authority, ordered the immediate restoration of 
Guntoor to the Nizam. Rumbold however resented the 
interference of the Governor-General ; refused to restore 
Guntoor; and embarked for England in .April 1 7S0, ignorant 
or regardless of the coming storm. 

Rumbold was succeeded as Governor by a Madras 
'■ civilian named Whitehill; but there was no improvement 
^ in the conduct of affairs. The air of Madras was reeking 
with scandals and intrigues, growing out of money trans- 
actions between servants of the Company and the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. ^YhitehiIl was as obstinate as his pre- 
decessor in refusing to restore Guntoor to Nizam Ali and 
in neglecting to provide the means of defence against 
Hyder .Ali. Meanwhile corrupt Europeans were appro- 
priating the revenues of the Carnatic to the payment of 
•their fabricated claims, and amusing the Nawab Aluham- ^ 
mad Ali with hopes of being relieved from all obligations to 
the East India Company by the direct interference of the 
English parliament and Court of St James’s. 

In Julv 1780 the storm burst upon the Carnatic. Hyder 
Ali, at the bead of a hundred thousand men, poured through 
’ the passes which separate the table-land of Alysore from the 
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Carnatic plain. The whole country v/as overrun by the inva- 
ders, — eastward to the coast of Coromandel, northward to the ’ 
; river Kistna, and southward to the Kdveri and Koleroon.* 

; Villages were set on fire, crops were destroyed, cattle were 
driven off; wives and daughters were shamelessly carried 
away, and Brahmans were wantonly cut down 'and 
slaughtered without scruple or remorse. Fifty years after- 
wards the atrocities committed were stilt remembered in 
remote villages ; and persons who are still living have 
spoken to ancient crones who shuddered as they told of 
the avenging army of Hyder AH. 

Shortly before the invasion of Ht'der Ali, Hastings re- I 
V ceived a mysterious communication from the Bhonsla - Raja c 
of Berar. The Raja informed Hastings that the three great ^ 
powers of India — Hyder Ali, Niaam Ali, and the Mahrattas, j 
— were about to make simultaneous attacks on the three a 
English settlements in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras ; and 
j that Nizam Ali was at the bottom of the confederacy. The 
Berar Raja added that he had received orders from the 
Peishwa’s government at Poona to send a large army for the 
■ conquest of Bengal and Beharj that he had been obliged 
to obey the orders, but had instructed his Mahratta com- 
manders to abstain from hostile operations. In return for 
this act of friendship he requested payment of arrears of 
chout from Bengal and Behar, aggregating some three 
millions sterling. 

The fact of a confederacy was partly proved by news I 
from Madras. Hyder Ali had entered the Carnatic and •' 
drawn a circle of flaming villages round Madras and Fort ^ 
St. George. The English army under Sir Hector Munro, 
the hero of Buxar, had marched against Hyder Ali; but by 

^ The army of Hyder Ali included 20,000 infantry formed into 
regular battalions, and mostly commanded by Eunipeans. Ills cavalry 
numbered 30,000, including 2,000 Abyssinian horse tvho formed a body 
guard, and lo,oco Carnatic horse «ell di-ciplined. Half of the 
Carnatic hor.te had belonged to Nawab Muhammad Ali, and after 
’ ■ being trained by English officers, had cither deserted or been disl>andcd 
from want of pay,. Ilycler Ali also had too pieces of camion managed 
‘ either by Europeans, or by natives wI|o had been grained by the English 
' for the .service of the Navvab, Above all, Hyder Ali bad a c mps of 
Frenchmen or other Europeans to the iminber of 400 men, under the 
command of a Monsieur Lally, who had left the service of the Nizam 
for that of the Mysore niler. 

, - Mudaji Rhonsla. See OK/r, page 361, kc/c. 
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some bad generalsbip had permitted an English detachment 
to be surrounded by overwhelming numbers. After desperate 
heroisrn. the English vrerc induced to surrender on promises ] 
of quarter : but no sooner had they laid down their arms, ■: 
than the savages rushed on them with unbridled fury, ansi : 
would have butchered every man upon the spot but for the 
timely interference of the French ofncers. As it was, two 
himdred Europeans were carried orf prisoners to iSIysore, 
and subjected to cruelties and indignities which were never 
forgotten by the survivors. 

Never did the genius of Warren Hastings hum more 
brightly than at this epoch in the ilahratta war. He dis- 
covered that Hyder Ali had procured a grant of the whole J. 
of the Nizam’s territories from Shah Alam at Delhi ; and 
he detached Nizam Aii from the confederacy by inform- 
ing him of the treacherous transaction. He secured the 
neutralit}’ of the Berar Raja bj' negotiations and a small 
present of money. He sent an English force under Colonel 
Pearse to march overland through the Berar Raja’s terri- 
tories towards Madras. He deposed AMiitehill, the Governor 
of iSladras, on his own authority; and further mollified 
Nizam Ali by the restoration of Guntoor. At the same time 
Sir Eyre Coote left Bengal and proceeded to iladras by sea, 
to take the command of the iladras army with full and 
independent powers. 

E}Te Coote is one of the half-forgotten heroes of the 
eighteenth century. He defeated Hyder Ali at Poit® 
Novo,^ and followed up his success by a series of brilliant 
-'•s^tofies which have won him a lasting name . in.-' the 
; annals of British India, although the details have long since . 

; died- out of the memory of the British nation. ' ' 

. All this while the Bengal government was sorely pressM 
for money, and Hastings sought to replenish the public 
-treastuy by demanding a subsidy from the Raja' of Benares, 
and calling on the Nawab Vizier of Oude to pay up all 
.,’^^rs -due to the Company. The details are interesting . 
.from, the fret that they formed the basis of the more im- 
ponant charges in the subsequent impeachment of Warren •• 

'Hastinas. r t. 

Cheit-SingiuJRaja of .JBenares ^ -was a fe udatory oXJhe 

^ Porto Norois sitnatednear the mouth of theKoIeroon, immediately 
to the south of Fort St. Da-ria. 
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Britisli__ggyerntnent. His father, Buhvunt Singh, had 
joined the English after the battle of Buxar, and died in = 
1770; and the Nawab Vizier of Oude would have confis-j 
cated the territory of Benares but for the interference of 5 
the English, who upheld the rights of Cheit Singh, On the I 
accession of a new Nawab Vizier in 1775 the sovereignty ^ 
of Benares was ceded to the British government, whilst the 
territory still remained in the possession of Cheit Singh. 

Cheit Singh paid a tribute to the British ' " 

of about two hundred thousand pounds per a 
by the laws and customs of India, Moghul or Mahratta, he j 
was also subject to the extraordinary demands of his < 
suzerain for money or military service. Hastings demanded 
an extra fifty thousand pounds per annum and the sen-ice 
of two thousand horse. The Raja complied for a while, and 
then evaded the demand on the plea of poverty. Hastings, 
knowing that the Raja had large treasures, imposed a finC 
of half a million sterling.' 

About this time Hastings was proceeding to the city ofi: 
Benares to negotiate a peace with the Mahrattas. As he'' 
entered Benares territory he was met by Cheit Singh, who ’ 
offered to pay something less than half the fine ; hut Hast- 
ings-persisted in demanding the half million. Subsequently, 
after reaching the city, Hastings sent four comjianies of 
sepoys to arrest the Raja. The mol: t..o£- 3 enai. cs, a lways 
the most turbulent in Ind ia, rose against the sepoys, who 
IracTho ammunition, and were slaughtered on the spot. 

Cheit Singh fled in terror from Benares. Hastings was : 
in personal danger, but escaped to the fortress of Chunar. • 
. Cheit Singh prayed for a reconciliation, but Hastings refused | 
to overlook such open rebellion against the British supre- ; 
inacy.-: Cheit Singh tried to raise the native princes against 
the dominant .power, but was defeated and deposed, and ■ 
ultimately- found an asylum in Sindia’s territories. The- 
nephew' of Cheit Singh was then placed upon the feudatoiy. 
throne of Benares, and the yearly tribute was nearly doubled. ' 

^ ’ Had tbc Raja of Benares resiUed the demands of a Moghul or 

"Mahratta sovereign he would have been imprisoned nnd squeezed, 

* until nolhin-r was left of his treasures. In modem time-s the rights of 
feudatory princes of India h.ave been defined and respected, if not ab'o- 
lutcly created, by the British government, and they are only expected to 
contribute to imperial necessities in the form of Io3n5._ 
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The proceedings of Hastings as regards the Nawah "Vizier 
of Oude were more dubious. Asof-ud-daula could not or 
would not. pay up the arrears due to the Company, unless 
he was put into possession of the state treasures which had 
passed into the hands of the two Begums. Hastings was 
told that the Begums were implicated in the rebellion of 
Cheit Singh. Moreover, he acknowledged having received 
a present of a hundred thousand pounds from the Nawab 
Vizier, w’hich may possibly have warped his judgment, and 
which will call for some special remarks hereafter. The 
Iresult was that he withdrew the guarantee which Bristow had 
(given to the two Begums, and which had been approved 
* and sanctioned by the Bengal government during the supre- 
macy of Philip Francis and his two colleagues in the trium- 
virate. Above all, he connived at the imprisonment of the 
servants of the Begums by the Nawab Vizier until the 
treasures were surrendered. , 

There can be no doubt that Asof-ud-daula ordered the 
servants of the Begums to be subjected to indignities, pri- 
vations, and sufferings, common enough in the households 
of oriental despots, but revolting to civilization. His 
father, Shuja-ud-daula, is said to have subjected the ladies 
of Mi'r Kasim to like cruelties in order to compel the ex- 
’Nawab to surrender his secret hoards. But there is no 
.'extenuation for Hastings, and he must share the blame of 
. the whole transaction. Subsequently he reported the re- 
■ceipt of the hundred thousand pounds to the Court of 
Directors, and requested permission to keep the money. 
The Directors refused the request, which ought never to 
have been proffered. Indeed, it would have been better 
for the reputation of Hastings if he had never accepted 
the money, or had promptly . placed the whole matter 
on .public record. As it stands, the, money bears all 
the, stamp of a bribe, intended to remove the scruples 
of Hastings as regards the abandonment of the Begums 
and their serv^ants to the tender mercies of .the^Nawab 
Vizier. . . , , 

In 1781-82 the first Mahratta- war was brought to a clos^; 
Nana Farnavese was at this time too much afraid of Hyder 
^ Ali to ratify a treaty- of alliance with the English. _ But 
lilahadaji Sindia exercised a predominating influence in the 
coundls of the Peishw-a, and was more inclined to the 
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alliance. Negoriations were thus concluded with Mahadaji 
Sindia but evaded by Nana Famavese. 

At the end of 1782 it was known that Hyder Ali waf 
dead ; and Nana Famavese ratified the trea^ which had 
been concluded with Mahadaji Sindia, and was known as the 
treaty of Salbai. The terms of this treaw are simple and 
intelligible. The English and the Mahrattas were mutually 
pledged to withhold all help from the enemies of the other. 
Rughonath Rao was set aside and pensioned. The infant 
Peishwa, Mahdu Rao the Second, was recognised as the 
legitimate head of the Mahratta empire. The council of re- 
gency was also recognised as represented by Nana Famavese. 
Salsette and some small islands were retained by Bombay, 
but all other conquests were restored to the Mahrattas. 
The important districts acquired in Guzerat were made ove: 
to M.ahadaji Sindia as an acknowledgment of his modera- 
tion at Wurgaum ; but the grief of the inhabitants at being 
restored to the grasping oppression of their Mahratta ralers 
was profound and sincere, and caused many pangs of regret 
to the amiable Forbes. 

The death of Hyder Ali in 1782 is a landmark in the 
history. He was cruel and often jjrutally so ; he was also 
self-indulgent to an extreme after the manner of eastern 
potentates. Like Akbar he could neither read nor write, 
yet he was shrewd, sagacious, indifferent in matters of 
religion, and tolerant towards Hindus. 

Swartz the missionary has left a striking description of the 
government of Hyder Ali. The palace at Seringapatam 
had an open space iri front, with ranges of civil and military 
offices on either side, so that Hyder Ali could overlook the 
whole from his balcony. Two hundred men with whips 
were constantly in attendance to scourge all offenders, — 
gentlemen, horsekeeper.s, tax-gatherers, and even his own 
sons. Not a day passed without a number of officials being 
flogged. The offenders were not dismissed from his service, 
but sen^back to their offices, with the marks of the stripes 
on their backs as public warnings, 
t;. One evening Swartz went to the palace,- and saw a number 
I'of men of rank sitting round in great* tribulation. He was 
told that they were revenue collectors of districts, but they 
looked more like criminals 'expecting de.ath. One OTCtched 
defaulter was scourged in the most horrible manner, whilst 
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•- his shrieks rent the air. Yet there was a great struggle for 
7^4 these posts, espedal]3' amongst the Brahmans. They outbid 
one Mother in order to be appointed collectors, and then 
practised similar cruelties towards the people in order to add 
.to their gains. 

ilac- At this period Lord Macarthej’ was Governor of hladtas. 

' He had landed in India in 1781, and distinguished himself 
bj' pushing on the war against Hyder Ali; but his adminis- 
6. .! tration w'as chiefly marked by differences tvith the Bengal 
government which have long since been forgotten. He tvas 
. distinguished by a ^odess purity in money matters, which 
has handed down his name to posterity as the first Govetnor 
of a new regime?- ' 

of In 17^4 Lord i^facartney sent envoys to Tippu, the soa 
with and successor of H)-der Ali, to negotiate a peace. A treaty 
|T was concluded at Mangalore by which both the English and 
' Tippu were mutually bound to withhold .all help from the 
JIT enemies of the other; and a large number of European 
•prisoners, who bad passed 5‘ears of suffering, privation, and 
and torture in Mysore, were at last restored to life and freedom, 
p- . During the war against H)'der Ali, Lord Macartney 
.the assumed the management of the revenues of the Camaffd 
The Nawab agreed to the measure, reserving a sixth part 
for the maintenance of his family- and dignity. Indeed he 
Twas unable to ofier any opposition.- The Carnatic was 
Aurtualty occupied by the armies of Hyder .Ali ; and for a 
period of eighteen months the Nawab had not contributed a 
,, j single rupee towards the expenses of the war ; whilst the 
Dative -renters had often endangered the very existence of 
the forces in the field by keeping back supplies, either for 
Vi- their own profit, or out of treacherous collusion with the 
’-.•’enemy. Indeed on one occasion E}Te Coote had placed a 
native renter in irons for having endeavoured to betray the 
fortress of Vellore to Hyder Ali.- The, new arrangement 
ensured the regularity of supplies ; protected the Nawab 
■ ■ from the rapacity of his'- creditors ; whilst delivering the 

’ ^ In ilSi'lheEnglish-wereatwaTvrith the Dutch, and LoniMacartoty 

captured the two Hutch! sea-port5 of Pulicat and Sadras, in the neign- 
bourhood of JIadras, to prevent their falling into the hands of Hyder 
Ali or the French. The dismantled fortifications are still to be seen 
within ezsj communication from Madr^ and will wyll repay a visit, ^ 
they form the most interesting relics of Dutch dominion which are to be 
found in aU India. 
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people from the merciless exactions of the native renters, 
[n a word. Lord Macartney was driven by the instinct of 
;elf-preservation to take the revenues of the Carnatic under 
iirect control, as the only possible way of saving the 
:ountry, the people, the Nawab himself, and the Company’s 
possessions, from utter destruction. 

When the war was over Lord Macartney resolved on per- 
petuating an arrangement, which had enabled him to provide; 
"or the expenses of the war as pvell as for the maintenance : 
pf the Nawab. Accordingly he refused to restore the! 
■evenues to the control of Muhammad Ali and his nativ'e j 
■enters. Large bribes were offered to him, but he was im- 
novable. For thirty years it' had been obvious to all 
parties concerned— to the Nawab himself, as well as to the 
Vladras government and the Court of Directors — that the 
East India Company alone could protect the Carnatic 
rom the horrible ravages to which it had been exposed 
jom Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, or the Mahrattas. It was 
equally obvious that unless the English held the power of 
;he purse they could not wield the power of the sword. 
The sixth part of the revenues had been regularly paid to 
:he Nawab, and in reality jnelded him more 'money for his ' 
private purposes than be had ever enjoyed before. Lord 
Macartney was willing to continue the payment, and t6 
nvestigate and liquidate all the just claims of the Nawab’sj 
rreditors; biit he was determined that henceforth the Nawab' 
>hould be powerless for evil; and for this purpose itSvas 
accessary to depose Siluhammad Ali from his sovereign, 
luthority, and reduce him to the condition of a pageant i 
pensioner like the Nawab Nazims of Bengal. _ ' 

The equity of the 'measure was open to question. 'So ■ 
ong as the English maintained a’ helpless Nawab on the’ 
;hfone of the Carnatic, so long they were responsible fbf th’e' 
sufferings of his -wretched subjects. On the other hand, foV 
more than thirty years, the East India Company, for pur^f 
poses of its own; had treated the-' Nawab as an independent 
prince ; and his sovereignty had been acknowledged ailrke 
by the English parliament and the Crown. In a -word, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic was a' 'political' Frankenstein, the 
creation of the Company, galvanised into " artificial life 
by the Company’s ou-n seixants ; and he could not be de- 
posed from his sovereignty unless it could be proved to the 
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satisfaction of the English parliament that his extinction was 
*5 essential to the safeU- of British interests in Southern India, 
j,. M^nwhile Indian affairs had been hotly debated in the 
English parliament. , Indian tears and conquests had been 
he denounced, and alliances with native princes had been con- 
demned as the cause of all. Indian wars. In 17S4 an act 
v;wa3 passed, known as Mr. Pitt’s bill, under which a Board 
/' of Control was nominated by the Crown to exercise 
'supreme authority over the civil and mDitary administra- 
tion of the Company’s servants. It consisted of six mem- 
bers,' but all_real_pQwer w as vested Jn-the-President of the 
Board, who played 'the part of an additional Secietat)- of 
State, "and was directly responsible to parliament and the 1 
Crown.- .It was enacted that for J beMiiture -no. alliances 
s hould be formed.. with.' an}uiiative_pu:ince-v.ntbont-the com_ 
sent.oirparffament. It was also enacted, v.dth the view of 
preventing futuf^scandals, that no servant of the Company 
should engage in any monetary transactions with any na- 
tive prince, without the express sanction 'of the Governor- 
General of India.' 

the' / AU this while the cre'ditors of the Nawab were straining 
^ "every effort to procure his restoration to the sovereignty of 
the Carnatic. Indeed unless Muhammad Ali was replaced 
in the -possession of the revenues, his creditors could never 
• "hope to realize the enormous fortunes which for years had 
, daazled' their imaginations and perverted their moral sens-;. 
Emissaries from the Nawab, including the notorious Mr, 
Paul Benfield, appeared in London w-ith large irr’eans at 
their disposal for the purchase of seats in parli^ent, and 
■otherwise bringing corrupt influences to . bear upon men in 
high places.® ' ' ■ ; 

1 The Board of Control consiUed of -sii raraters of the Priv}- Co-jnc'il, 
y chosen by the Crown, and always including die • Chancelior of the 
•Exchequer and one of the Secretafi'eti of State, In the absence of die 
Chanceiiot.and Secretar)'. of State, the-senior' member acted as President 
‘of the. Board, .and praitically'was. the sole authorit}'. Mr. Dunda=, 
aftenrafd? Lcrd MelsIliejAs-as' the-firbt President of die Board of Control. 
The Board was maintained down to. the year 1S5S, when it was amalga- 
mated with the .Court .oCDire'cIpis.-a.’id tbc whole was transfo.Tned into' 
,ai.Secrefafy of S,tate#3f India in.Ccrar.ctl. 

, • Bv- a subsequent'-act, 37 of George III.,- this prohibition was ex- 
tended to alt. European subjects of-the British Crov.ti. 

s The lives of thetEnglish adventurers who preyed upon the >awa.j 
of the Camaric, and. other native princes, during the latter half of tie 
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It would be tedious to rate up a forgotten controversj 
in which there was much to be said on both sides. The 
Board of Control eventually decided that as the war with 
Hyder Ali had been brought to a close, there was nc 
necessity for lowering the status of the Nawab, and nc 
excuse for retaining the management of the Carnatic. Witl 
this view the Board of Control ordered, not only that the 
Carnatic should be restored to the Nawab, but that al 
claims against the Nawab should be li(5uidated out of th( 
revenues of the Carnatic without any further investigation 
Lord Macartney retired from the service rather than obej 
such orders ; but many of the Company’s servants acquiree 
large fortunes, Mr. Benfield alone realizing about half : 
million sterling.* ' ' ' 

Meanwhile the government of Warren Hastings drev 
towards a close. His proceedings as regards Cheit Sing! 

eighteenth centurj', would make an instructive volume. Their intrigu'e 
in London would perhaps prove more curious than those at Arcot ant 
Madras. Their parade of wealth and jewels at the Court of St. J-ames'; 
was the marvel and envy of the aristocracy. Mrs. Paul Benfielt 
astonished London by driving through the parks in a chariot of certleai 
blue. Mr. Paul Benfield ultimately lost all bis fortune, and died at Pari: 
in extreme poverty. Mr., aftenvards Sir John, Maepherson,, whq foi 
a brief period succeeded Warren Ha.ting^ as Governor-General, wa; 
originally the purser of a ship, who entered the .service of the Nawal 
of the Carnatic, and afterwards went to London and gained the car ol 
the Duke of Grafton. The magarine; and journals of the da/woulij 
furnish equally sugge<tive details respecting Mr. Holland and olheri. 
'All _the e mea u ere at one time or other in the Company’s service 
There were also adventnrersatSeringapat.am, Hyderabad, and Lucknow, 
who had never been in the service. In the story of " I ame Jervis’ 
Miss Edgeworth desaihes one of -these men who Hsited the Court- o’ 
Tippu, and proved a favourab'e specimen of his class. Tiierc WTr< 
others whose careers would vindicate the proceedings of the Court 0 
Directors -in 'pro'hibiting the advent of Europeans into the dominions 
of native princett. , ' ■ - t / ' • ' 

' The settlement of the debts of Mohammad Ali wa^ accompanied 
ministerial, scandals'whicli will nes-er be cleared'up, and d-iiieh litlong 
to the history of England rather than 'to the Iii-Ttorj' Of India. - Birkf 

.denounced Benfield, Dundas, and'allco i 

so coarse and exlr.avagant that they failcc • .-■■■ 

• It will suffice to say that between 1784 ■■ . 

were paid awr.y. In 1S05 commissioners were app-jirtted to invest!, gait 
the further claims of private creditors; and bcty.eco •lSo5 <!n'd 1814 
claims to the amount of twenty millions were "brought under examina- 
lion, during which nineteen millions rverc rejected as bad, wlliisl buK 
more than a million was treated a» true and Ian ful debt. 
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Begums were severely censured by the Court of 
^°5 j Directors, and he lost the support of his colleagues in council. 
■*.! Accordingly he resigned the service, and left India in 
iFebruarj', 1785, never to return, 
h. The subsequent impeachment and acquittal of Warren 
id Hastings are great events in English history,' but they 
d of made no impression on the people of India. A storm of 
^ indication was raised by Philip Francis, and turned to a 
hurricane by the hot eloquence of Burke, Fo.x, and Sheridan ; 
but the people of Bengal only knew Hastings as a deliverer, 
■a protector, and a ’conqueror, and they were bewildered by 
the remote thunder in IPestminster HalL 
^,The three most importanCharges against Hastings referred 
to'lhe Rohilla war, and^tlie' treatment of Cheit Singh and 
”2S^he Begums ;• but the^ animus of the charge was that 
. ' Hastings had exercised and countenanced cruelty and 
oppression for the sake of money. Lord Clive had accepted 
presents, but he was not accused like Hastings of taking 
bribes. Briberj' and corruption, hmvever, are difficult of 
judicial proof, whether in England or India; and grave 
suspicion will often ensure a moral conviction when a legal 
conviction is wanting ; . but in the case of Warren Hastings 
the national resentment was neutralised by the obvious 
vindictiveness of Francis, and the dreary procrastination of a 
- state trialj until it had spent its force and died away. Pos- 
• terity will possibly decide that the services of Hastings have 
thrown his' failings into the shade; that Hastings deserved 
approbation and reward at the hands of the East India 
.. Company ; but that William Pitt was in the right when he 
.Tefused to recommend. Warren Hastings for a peerage, or for 
, .. ■ '.honourable employment under the. British Crown.^ 

1 Lord Macaulay acquits Hastings of nionq’ corruption.on the ground 
‘ ■- ,iof want of evidence ; had he been familiar udth the workings of native 
i ^ 'courts in India, be would have found Hastings 'guilty.- Hastings acknow- 
' iedged to having taken a hundred thousand pounds from A-of-'ud-danla 
in 1782. I'he inference follows that in 1773 he received a like sum 
from Shnjarud-'daula, and'silen'tly pocketed the money, Ofncers of w 
ipolitical e.xpcrierice would be satisfied that Asof-udAlaula would 
.have offered the hundred thofisand pfcunds fo Hastings unless a like 
' had been nreviousiy offered bJ-Tiis' father, Shuja-ud-daula, and accepted 
;by Ha'^ting.s. ’ • • • . 

! ViTiilst Warren Hastings was preparing to deffind himself against 
his enemies, he was, harassed by the thought that he had left an old 
bureau behind at Calcutta, containing papers of such secresy that be 
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rORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR JOHN SHORE. J 

A.D. 17S5 TO 179S. 

In 17S5 the British empire in India comprised Bengal and 
Behar in eastern Hindustan ; a ver}- little area round Bom- 
bay in the western Dekhan ;'and a larger area round Madras '■ 
in the eastern Peninsula. There were also two protected 
princes, namely, the Nawab Arizier of Oude, and the Nawab 
of the Camatia Outside the area of British supremacy were’ j 
the three native powers who were the bugbear of English i 
statesmen, — Nizam Ali, Tippu Sultan, and tlie Mahrattas. 

The Alahrattas were regarded as the most formidable 
power in India. The heart of the Mahratta empire was 
weak and palpitating; half shattered by domestic com- 
motions and its recent struggles against the English. The 
Peishwa at Poona was an infant, and the council of regency 
was in mortal fear of Tippu, Sultan. The real head of 
affairs at Poona was Nana Farnavese, an able Brahman but 
no soldier. But the feudatory' princes of the Mahratta em- 
pire were strong and nominally subordina'e to the Peishwa’s 
government The Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindia and Holkar 
in hlalwa, and the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, although practi- 
cally independent, admitted, one and all, their obligations 
to obey the Peishwa as suzerain of the Mahratta empire ; 
and the confinnation of the Peishwa was necessary’ to the-, 
validity of every succession to a feudatory’ state or throne. 

Of all these feudatory princes, Mahadaji Sindia was the j 
most powerful and the most ambitious. Whatever prestige ' 
he had lost during the Mahratta war he had recovered during 
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Ihe negotiations which ended in the treaty of Saibai. Being 
, a neutral at the conclu-ion of the treaty, he had acted as 
the representative of all the hlahratta princes, from the 
Peishwa dov.'nwards ; and he was the sole guarantee for the 
fulfilmentof the treaty. To cronm all an English Resident, 
named Anderson, was sent to his camp to transact all busi- 
ness between the English and the Mahrattas.^ 

The lot of Mahadaji Sindia was cast in a revolutionar}’ i 
era. His career was marked by restlessness and cunning, I 
and by those sudden changes of fortune which befall the ^ 
leading actors in oriental revolutions. He was swayed to 
and fro by conflicting motives. He was afraid of the Eng- 
L ^ lish 'but proud of his connection with them. He was an.xious 
jT to exercise a paramount ascendancj' at Delhi as well as at 
Poona ; indeed he could not rivet this ascendancy in either 
court unless he was master at both. He could not be 
supreme at Delhi unless he was backed up by the Peishwa's 
government ; and he could not be supreme at Poona unless 
he was backed up by the authority of the Great Moghul. 

For years the_ Moghul court at Delhi had been the scene ] 
of distractions, intrigues, and assassinations at once tedious i 
and bewildering. Shah Alam was a tveak prince, who clung i 
to the name and dignity of sovereignty, but was without ^ 
authority or. power. The govemrnent was carried on by 
a prime minister, or lord protector, who was known as 
, the A.mfr of Amirs, a title higher than that of Vizier, 
and implying the guardiaitship of the Padishah. The 
Amfr Of Amfrs for the time' being collected revenue and 
tribute by force of arms, and carried , on petty wars with 
Rajpflts, Jits, and other neighbouring chieftains. In 1784 
there, had been a crisis. The ruling Amir of Amirs had 
obtained his post by the murder of- liis predecessor, and 
was in ' mortal fear of being murdered in Ids turn. Accord- 
, ingly he invited ^faliadaji 'Sindia to Delhi, and Shah Alara 
I joined in the invitation..' . . ■ 

. It is difficult to realise the horrible complications which ^ 
^ inust have prevailed at Delhi to induce the Muhammadan * 
minister and Muhammadan sovereign to invite the help 
i of a Mahralta chieftain, who was. at once a, Hindu and an 
\ idolater, an alien in race and religion. ■ Maimdaji Sindia, on 

■ ' Mr. IMoUju, the EnjIiOi Rdddcnt at Poona, had died just before 

' the first Mahralta war, and no one had been sent to supjjJy his place. 
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his part, was only fearful of oSending the English ; and 
haA-ing duly sounded the English Resident, and ascertained 
that the English rulers at Calcutta would not interfere in his 
doings at Delhi, he left Poona and proceeded to the Moghul 
couA Shortly afterwards it was reported that the Amir of 
A-mirs had been murdered at the instigation of Alahadaji 
Sindia ; and that the ilahratta chieftain had taken Shah Alam 
under his protection, and assumed the administration of the 
relics of the iMoghul empire.^ 

Mahadaji Sindia would not accept the title of Amfr of 
Amirs ; it would have clashed with his position at Poona, 
He artfully procured the title of “ deputy of the Padishah ” 
for his nominal sovereign the Peishwa ; and then pro- 
cured for himself the title of “deput}' of the Peishwa.” 
Thus for the nonce he appeared at Delhi as the deputy of 
the Peishwa. In this capacity' Mahadaji Sindia peifonned 
all the duties of an Amir of Amirs, administered the 
government at Delhi and Agra, commanded the rabble 
army of the empire, and collected tribute from Rajpiits and 
Jats in the name of the Great Moghul. 

In reality Mahadaji Sindia was founding a new Mahratta 
kingdom bertveen the Ganges and Jumna, and e,\tending 
I\Iahratta influence over an unknown region to the westward. 
He was raising battalions of regular sepoys, vtho were being 
trained and disciplined by a Frenchman, celebrated in 
after years as General De Boigne. He became inflated with 

^ The following sTimmarv of events may sufnce to explain the position of 
affairs on the arrival of Mahadaji Sindia at Delhi. Before Shah Alan 
returned to Delhi in 1771, the Rohilla Afghan, Najib-ud-danla, had filled 
the post of .A.nair of Amirs ; but this man died in 1770, and was succeeded 
b;.' his son, Zabita Khan, who fled from Delhi at the approach 'of Shah 
Alam. A Persian, named NajafKhan, then came to the front. He had 
be^ in the service of Shah Alam at Allahabad, and accompanied him 
to Delhi in command of his army. Then followed an obscure intrigue 
in which the Mahrattas expelled Najaf Khan and restored Zabita Khan 
to the post of Amir of Amirs. Next another intrigue, in which Zabita 
Khan tied to the Jats and Xajaf Khan took a part in the war against 
the Rohillas. NajafKhan formed an alliance with the Nawab Vizier of 
Oude, and was appointed deputy^ izier. Then foUowedfresh plots and 
fresh wars between Najaf Khan and Zabita Khan, Najaf Khan died 
in 17S2, His son, Afrasiab Khan, is the Arm'r of Amirs mentioned in 
the text, who murdered his predecessor, and was subsequently murdered 
by Idahadaji Sindia. The details arc told at length in Mr. Keene s Fall 
of tht Moghul Emflr:, 
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his own greatness, and once again called npon the British 
government to pay chout for Bengal and Bebar. In reply 
he was told that the demand was a violation of the treaty 
of Salbai. The rebuff smote him with apprehension ; and 
both Sindia and Shah Alam sent a solemn disavowal of 
the demand to Calcutta under their respective seals. 

At this time the dominant feeling of the English was ] 
alarm at the French. The war between Great Britain and c 
France-had been hrought-to a. close. in 1784, by, the treaty ‘ 
of - Versailles ; but tliere was constant e.spectation of a ] 
renewal of hostilities ; and for many years the English were j 
discovering or imagining French intrigues at almost every 
court in India, A French agent was already residing at 
Poona. Accordingly an English agent, Mr. Cb.arles Malet, 
was posted to Poona to look after English interests and frus- 
trate French designs. 

The dignity of Mahadaji Sindia was hurt by this pro- i 
ceeding. He had been guarantee to the treaty of Salbai, ‘ 
and considered himself the sole agent in all trans.ictions ‘ 
between the Mahrattas and the English. He was quieted by 
the assurance tliat Mr. Malet would send all correspondence 
between the Peishwa and the Governor-General through the 
Resident in attendance at his camp. Moreover, in order to 
smooth the ruffled feathers of the Mahratta, Mr. Malet was 
sent to the camp of Sindia in the neighbourhood of Agra, to 
arrange matters with Mr. Anderson, 

Agra in 1785 presented the most melancholy objects of, 
fallen grandeur. Mosques, palaces, gardens, caravanserais, ■ 
and mausoleums were mingled in one general ruin. In the 
midst of this chaotic desolation, a splendid building burst 
upon the view in resplendent beaut}' and complete rc]).iir. 
It 'was. the famous Taj Mahal, whose white domes and 
minarets of marble stood out in brilliant relief above gijpves 
and gardens. As Mr, Malet approached the spot he found 
that he was e.xpected td take up his quarters in the Taj 
Mahal. The tomb of the favourite wife of Shaii Jeh.sn 
had been appropriated by Mahadaji Sindia for the ac- 
commodation of the English Resident and his retinue. 

Sindia liimself was encamped 'some thirty miles off at' 
Muttra, the ancient Mathura. He kept Shah Alam in his ' 
camp as a kind of state prisoner, whilst Mr. Anderson - 
as English Resident was in attendance. Mr. Malet rvas 
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honoured by an inter^dew nith Sindia, and afterwards by an 
5 ° audience with Shah Alam. 

The Great Moghul, the representative of the famous 
family of Timur, was an object of interest He was about 
at sixt}' years of age, — ^placid, benignant and dignified. He 
L received the rich presents of Mr. Maletwith calm approval. 
In return he conferred on the English gentleman a tiara of 
diamonds and emeralds, a charger, and an elephant ; but 
his gifts were emblematical of his own fallen condition, and 
had all been prorided by Mahadaji Sindia, The diamonds 
were false ; the emeralds were nothing but pieces of green 
glass ; the horse was djang from old age ; and the elephant 
was a mass of disease from the shoulder to the tail, 
be- Jilr. IMalet was soon obliged to take up his post of 
‘ ““ Resident at Poona. War had broken out between the 
■ip%. Peishwa’s government and Tippu Sultan of J.Iysore. The 
dread of Tippu rvas very strong, and the Brahman govern- 
ment of the Peishwa formed an alliance vith Nizam Ali 
against Tippu ; and Nizam Ali, notwithstanding his Mu 
hammadan faith, eagerly helped the Mabrattas against thf 
dangerous Sultan of Mysore. It was e.\’pected that thi 
British government would furnish help in like manner 
But the English were bound by the treaty of Salbai not t 
help the enemies of the ilahraitas ; and they were equall 
. bound by the treat}' of Mangalore not to help the enemies t 
Tippu. The question of the day was, whether Tippu Suita 
had not himself broken the treaty of ilangalore by formir 
an alliance with the French, who were the avowed enemi 
of the English ; and this question was not solved until 
later period in Ae histor}'. 

j. Mac- MTren Hastings returned to England in 1785, he left 
hersoa, yyj.. iMacpherson to act as Governor-General. At this tii 
decided that the future Governor-General should i 
be a ser\'ant of the Company, but a nobleman of ra 
Lord Macartney was offered the post, but declined it ; r 
in 17S6 Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta as Goven 
General and Macpherson passed away. 

The introduction of an English nobleman in the_ plac 
a merchant ruler produced beneficial results, Tansittart 
Hastings had been powerless to effect reforms which tout 
the pockets of the servants of the Company. Ind 
Hastines bad been often driven to distribute contracts 
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sinecures in order to secure personal support. But Lord 
Cornwallis was strong enough, b}' rdnue of his rank ns 
an English peer, to abolish ail such abuses. He _even 

-i?- replace, the., system ol 
p pouisitcs by tha t of large salaries,. At the same tlmr 
his re.spectability of charactef"’elevated the tone of English 
society at Calcutta. Untier Warren Hastings there had 
been painful sc.andals in high quarters ; whilst gambling had 
risen to such a pitch that within one month Philip Francis 
won twenty thousand pounds at whist from Banvell. But 
under the severe and stately morality of Lord Cornwallis 
e.xcesses of every description were discountenanced ; and 
the increasing number of ladies from Europe introduced a 
refinement and decorum which had long been wanting. 

Lord Cornwallis carried out a startling change in the 
land settlement. He abolished the system of lease.s, grantee! 
the lands in perpetuity to the Zemindars, and fixed a yearij 
rental for the several estates which was never to be enhanced. 
The details of this im portant measure were worked out by Hr, 
Shore, afterwards known as Sir John Shore and ultimately a< 
IjOrd Teignraouth., Mr. Shore argued however that a change 
which was to last fbr all futurity should not be made irrevo- 
cable until further inquiries had been made as to the value oi 
the land, the nature of the different tenures, and the rights ol 
landlords and tenants as represented by Zemindars and Ryots, 
He proposed that the settlement should be made for ten 
years, and then declared permanent if it proved satisfacton’. 
Lord Cornwallis’s views, however, were referred to the 
ministers in England, and after some delay the perpetual 
settlement became the law of the land. 

To this day the good and evil effects of the perpetual 
land settlement are matters of controversy. It raised the 
condition of Zemindars from th.it of ta-v collectors to that 
of landed proprietors ; but it did not raise them to the 
position of a landed aristocracy, capable of administering 
patriarchal justice among their tenantry, or of legislating foi 
the welfare of the masses. It proved an immediate leiici 
to the Zemindars, but opened out no prospects of relief to 
Ryots or farmers. Worst of all, as the rental of land is 
the backbone of the Indian revenue, it fixed the limit oi 
the receipts of government, without making provision for 
the future requirements of the country, wlien miiitr.ry 
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defences yould_ «pa!l for a ktger expenditure, and the wants 
5 of advancing civilisation would be pressed upon the atten- 
tion of government. Consequently the permanence of the 
landed settlement tended to fossilize the people of Bengal, 
until an English education broke the trammels of ages, and 
opened out new careers of advancement to the rising 
generation. 

Lord Cornwallis carried out a thorough reform in the ad- 
ministration of justice. ^ sgparatedjth^iud icial brn nchir om 
Ae revenue branch by restricting the English collectors to 
their fiscal Hutiesj and appointing a separate class of English 
magistrates and judges. He appointed magistrates to towns 
•and districts to deal with ciril and criminal cases. He esta- 
blished courts of appeal in the four cities of Calcutta, Dacca, 
Alurshedabad, and Patna ; each court consisting of a judge, 
a registrar, and qualified assistants. These courts of appeal 
disposed of aU civil cases, with a final appeal to the Suddei^ 
court at Calcutta, which was nominally composed of the 
Governor-General and members of council. The same 
courts also held a jail deliver)- twice ever)- year, by going on 
circuit in their several circles for the trial of criminal cases 
committed by the district magistrates. 

Aleanwhile hlahadaji Sindia received a check in Hindu- 
> Stan. Shah Alam suddenly left the camp at Muttra and 
returned to DelhL The Muhammadan party at Delhi 
persuaded the imbecile old prince that his imperial sover- 
eignty had been insulted by the Mahrattas. They stirred j 
up the Rajput princes to revolt against Sindia. They 
carried on secret intrigues with the Aluhammadan officers 
in Sindia’s army. The result was that when Mahadaji 
Sindia attempted to 'suppress the I^jpiit revolt, the 
hluhammadans in his army deserted him in a body, and 
joined the Rajptit rebels.. In a moment he lost all his 
acauisitions between the Jumna and the Ganges. He vvas 
reduced to worse straits than when he had fled from the 
battle of Paniput more than a quarter of a centurv- before. . 
He had no alternative but to fall back on Gwalior, and 
implore Nana Eamavese to send him reinforcements from 
Poona. 

But Shah Alam had soon cause to lament the absence 
of Alahratta protection. Zabtta Khan, the Rohilla ex-.Amir | 
of Amirs, died in 17S5. In 17SS his son, Gholam Kadir, , 
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entered Delhi with a band of freebooters, and took pos- 
session of the city and palace. The atrocities perpetrated 
by these miscreants in the palace of the Great Moghul 
reduced the wretched pageant and his family to the lowest 
depths of miser}' and despair. Gholam Kadir plundered 
and insulted the aged Padishah, smoked his hookah on 
the imperial throne, forced princesses to dance and play 
before him, and scourged and tortured princes and ladies 
in the hope of discovering hidden treasures. In one mad 
fit of passion at the supposed concealment of money or 
jewels, he threw Shah Alam on the ground, and destroyed 
his e)'es with a dagger. For two months this infamous 
ruffian and his barbarous followers ran riot in the palace, 
and there was no one to deliver the helpless family of the 
Great Moghul from their unbridled excesses.' 

Nana Farnavese at Poona was agitated by conflicting 
passions. He was jealous of the growing power of Mahadaji 
Sindia, but anxious to maintain the Mahralta ascendancj' 
to the northward. He determined to play Holkar against 
Sindia. He sent reinforcements to Sindia under the com- 
mand of Tukaji Holkar, accompanied by a kinsman of the 
infant Peishwa, named Ali Bahadur ; - but he insisted that 
all territories acquired to the northward of the Chambal 
river should be equally shared by the Peishwa and Holkar, 
as tvell as by Sindia. 

' It is to be hoped that Gholam Kadir and his followers are not fair 
types of the Itohilla Afghans, who were so much praised by I.ord 
Macaulay. Gholam Kadir was the son of Zahila Khan and };randi-in 
of Najib-ud-daula, Tlie outrages which he committed at Delhi w-crc 
the outcome <if the struggle for tupreni.acy at the Moghul court between 
the families of Najib-ud daula the Kohilla, N.ajaf Khan the I’crsian, and 
Mahad.aji .Sindia the Mahratia. See ow/r, page 379, /.'Ofr. 

‘ The hiuship between a Muhammadan Iii.e Ali JJahadttrand a Brah- 
man like the Peishwa is the outcome of the laxity of Maliratta courts. 
The father of All Bahadur w.t-s the s in of B.'ji Ka;i, Ihesccond Peishwa, 
by a lifuluammadan woman. According to Hindu law, the olLjiring of 
.such illicit union- belonged to the same c.asle ns their mother; and in 
this case c.a-tc was equivalent to religion. 

Ali B.ahadur was a s-ci.a:cd with .a'afiiutary Guru, or ‘■ohlicr-saint, 
named Ilimmut Bahadur, who commanded a large force of Gosains, or 
religious devotees, in the a'lny of M.ahad.aji hinuia. Suli-cquc-utly Ali 
Jiahadur deserted Sindia, and was in ligated tiy ilimmut litdiatiiir lo 
'tempt the conquest of lluiidclI.iTnd. Ultimately Ilimmut Balnadur, 
je .spiritual teacher and military Ic-idcr of the srmy of yell nv-rooed 
’osaiiis, vent over to the Engli-h duiing the second Mahratia wa.-. 
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Thus reinforced Jfahadaji Sindia marched to Delhi vrith 
the allied army of hlalirattas, and was hailed by the Muham- 
■ madan population with the greatest joy. The WTetcheJ 
o inmates of the imperial palace were delivered from tlieL- 
miseiy. Gholam Kadir fled at the approach of the 
Z>Iahrattas, but was captured and put to death with horrible 
tortures. 

■oas. About this time the proceedings of .Tippu of ifysore 
"b^n to excite the serious alarm of the English. Tnis 
prince, unlike his father Hyder All, was a bigoted hluham- 
' madan of the persecuting nire- He committed horrible 
ravages in the Malabar countr}-, and converted thousands 
,of Hindus and Brahmans to the Muhammadan religion by 
■forcibly subjecting them to the rite of circumcision. He 
asserted a sovereign authoritj' far beyond that of any other 
native ruler in India. The Nawab Vizier of Oude, and even 
the Peishwa of the Mahratta empire, continued to aclcnow- 
ler^e the Moghul Padishah as the suzerain of Hindustan. 
But Tippu threw away evety- pretence of dependence on 
the Great Moghul, and boldly assumed the independent 
and sovereign title of Sultan of Mysore. 

In 17S7 Tippu Sultan took fright at some military 
the reforms of Lord Cornwallis, and hastily made peace with 
the Mahrattas and Nizam AIL At the same time he was 
known to be a bitter enemy of the English, and to be 
in secret communication with the French at Pondicherry; 
and he was naturally regarded by the English as a dangerous 
enemy, who was not to be bound by treaties, and who 
, might at any moment take advantage of a war with France 
•to invade and plunder the Carnatic as his father bad done 
ibefore him. 

on By the treaty of blangalore the Hindu Raja of Travancore, 
to the south of Malabar, had been placed under British 
protection. But the Raja was in terror of Tippu SulDn. 
He purchased two towns from the Dutch on his northera 
frontier, and built a wall of defence which was known as 
“ the lines of Travancore.” Tippu declared ihat_ the two 
towns belonged to the Raja of Cochin, who was his vassal: 
The Raja of Travancore refused to resign them, and applisd 
to the British government for protection. Lord Cornwallis- 
ordered an inquiry to be made into the merits of the cu:?, 
and lippu to be informed that the British -meat 
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return he promised to job the English army nith ten 
■91 thousand horsemen. 

The Peishu-a's government professed equal readiness to 
job the English army agabst Tippu with another body ol 
ten thousand horsemen. But Nana Famavese secretly 
s. played a double game. He entertabed Tippu’s envoys 
at Poona, and delayed the march of theHahratta contingent 
for several months, in the hope of inducing Tippu to pur- 
chase the neutrality of the Peishwa’s government by a large 
cession of territory'. 

hlahadaji Sbdia was equally anxious to render the war 
trs. against Tippu subservient to his oum individual interests. 
He offered to join the confederation against Tippu, pro- 
vided the British government would guarantee him in pos- 
session of the territories he had acquired' b Hindustan, 
and help him to conquer the prbces of Rajputana. Lord 
ComwaUis was obviously unable to accede to such conditions. 
Accordbgly hlahadaji Sbdia refused to take any part in the 
war against Tippu. 

In 1790 the war began with a campaign imder General 
m- hledows, who had been appobted Governor of Madras and 
^ commander-in-chief of the Madras army'. But its opera- 
^ tions were futile, and Lord Cornwallis proceeded to Madras 
and took the command in person. Meanwhile Tippu had 
desolated the Carnatic, and proceeded towards the south b 
the hope of procuring a French force from Pondicherry, 
gn In 1791 Lord Cornwallis advanced through the Carnatic 
: to the Mysore country’, and captured the fortress of 
Bangalore. Up to this date neither of his native allies had 
“ joined him. Nizam Ali would not leave his frontier until 
he heard that Tippu had gone away to the south ; and then, 
c when he entered Mysore, it was not to fight but to plunder, i 
When he heard of the fall of Bangalore, he joined the force ; 
of Lord Cornwallis, His cavalry had good horses and 
showy costumes, but were disorderly, undisciplined, and 
vmfitted for field duties ; and they only helped to consume ' 
the grain' and forage. Meanwhile, for reasons stated, the 
hlahratta contingent of the Peishwa never appeared at all. ; 
■ The result of the campaign of 1791 was that Lord i 
I Cornwallis advanced towards Seringapatam, 'and was then 
! compelled to retreat from sheer want of supplies ^and pr- 
Iriage bullocks. Shortly afterwards he 
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Mahratta force under Han Pant. Had the MahratUis con 
up a week earlier they might have changed the fate of tl 
campai^. They had abundance of supplies, but were in 
bued with the spirit of hucksters, and refused to part wii 
grain or provisions of any kind to their English allies excep 
ing at e.xorbitant prices. They had done nothing but rc 
and ravage the Mysore country from tlie day they left the 
frontier ; and the bazar in their camp was stored with tl 
plunder of towns, — English broadcloth.^, Birmingham culler 
Kashmir shawls and costly jewellery, as well as with oxe 
sheep, and poultry. Yet Hari Pant pleaded poverty, ar 
demanded a loan of fourteen lakhs of nipees ; and Im 
Cornwallis was forced to give him the money, not on accoii: 
of his services, but to prevent the Mahratta contingent fro 
deserting to Tippu. 

In j 7 j)£j..prd,Comwallisxenewed the. campaign, in Mi'-s^ 
on a scale which had not been seen in India since.thc.da 
of Aiita ngzeh. He engaged large numbers of Brinjarric 
the hereditary carriers of India, who have already be; 
described under the name of Manaris.' His infantiy, battc 
ing-train, field-pieces, and baggage moved in three parall 
columns, follow'cd by a hundred waggons loaded with liqiio) 
and sixty thousand bullocks loaded witli provisions. Tl 
resources of the English struck the natives of India un 
awe; and Tippu is said to have exclaimed, “ I do not fe 
what I see, but what I do not sec.” 

Lord Cornwallis was soon joined by the gaudily dres.'( 
horsemen of Nizam Ali, and a small force of Hari Pam 
Mahrattas ; and after a long march at last drew up his artille 
on a rising-ground wliich commanded Seringapatam. Tip] 
had constructed three lines of earthworks, protected by thr 
hundred pieces of cannon, and covered by a bound hedge 
; thorny .plants. British valour carried the defences by ston 
; and British cannon were soon playnng on the fortificatio: 
of Seringapatam. 

T’ppu H’as beivildered and confounded. His losses 
killed and wounded were severe, and the levies whom 1 
had pressed into his service deserted him in large numbc) 
"'' He saw that nothing but prompt submission could save i 
-' throne. He suddenly accepted the terms wliich had bei 
f=;.offered by Lord Cornwallis, namely, to cede a moiety 
ft '" v-JilU/. , J See ante, page iS;. 
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territories, to be equally dinded betn-een the English, 
the Nizam, and the Peishwa; to pay three millions sterlini' 
towards the expenses of the war; and to deliver up his two 
sons as hostages for the ful6!ment of the terms. In after 
years it was discovered that the sudden submission ofTippu 
had defeated the treacherous intentions of the IMahrattas and 
Nizam Ali. Both were engaged in a clandestine correspond- 
ence -with Tippu, but both were checkmated by the arrival 
of his sons as hostages in the camp of the English army, 
es 'nLe—SIysore., w^^mjuj;s_ a _cbange_iiLjh e policy of the 
ish B ritish government Lord Comw rdHs had iindprtnt-prTrr to 
pro^i[tlie'.'Kaja,of Travaucore.from_theJ\Iysore.Bultan, but 
his main objects were to cripple the power ofTippu, to sever 
his connection with the French, and to shut him out of the 
Carnatic. The policy of political isolation, v.-hich had been 
enjoined by the English parliament, the Board of Control; 
and the Court of Directors, had proved a failure. .Accord - 
ingli:..Lord Cornwallis . propose d to g o a step further to 
keep the peace in India in -the same j.vay that it was.supposed 
to._be kept in Europe, . namely, by ^a bala nce .of power. With 
this view he sought to convert the confederation of the 
English, the Nizam, and the Peishwa against Tippu into a 
basis for a balance of power, in which the British government 
should hold the scales. 

But there was a fatal obstacle to such a political system, 
of There was not a government in India, excepting that of 
the British, that cared for the maintenance of the public 
peace, or hesitated to disturb it at any moment for the 
promotion of some immediate and indiridual advantage. 
Indeed Warren Hastings had reported, ten years before, 
that the want of faith amongst native states, and the blind 
seldshness m'th which they pursued their indiridual schemes 
of aagrandisement, regardless of the obligations of treaties or 
the-mterests of allies, had rendered such a balance of power 
a.s ^as possible in Europe altogether impossible in India, 
s of ‘ The' result of Lord Cornwallis’s negoriations was that 
Ivizam Ali was willing to join in any confederation which 
would protect him from the IMahratta claims; whilst the 
! Mahrattas refused to join in any alliance which would ' 
hamper their demands for chout upon Nizam Ali or any one 
else. But Engli.sh statesmen at home had been charmed 
with the schem'e for keeping the peace in India by a balance 
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of power. They could not abandon the politic.iI idea; and 
for years it haunted their imaginations, and perverted public 
opinion as regards the government of India. 

As if further to show the impossibility of a b.alancc of . 
power, Mahadaji Sindia and Nana Farna^ese tool: opposite ‘ 
views of the British goeernineiiL Sindia contended that! 
the English had become too powerful in India, and that it 
would be necessary to support Tippu as a counterpoise. ! 
The Nana, on the other hand, was an.vious to gain the help 
of the British government against Mahadaji Sindia ; but he 
insisted on the right of the Peishwa to claim arrears of 
chout, not only from Nizam Ali but from Tippu Sultan. 
Lord Cornwallis was thus obliged to abandon his political 
project in de.spair. 

In 1792 Mahadaji Sindia had grown to enormous power. ( 
He harl augmented his French battalions under De Boigne, ' 
and raised his standing forces to eighteen thousand regular ! 
infantry, six thousand irregulars, two thousand irregular i 
horse, and six hundred Persian c.avalry, besides a large 
train of artillery. This militaiy' power was accomiranied by 
territorial aggrandisement, for it was maintained by formal 
grants of land revenue in the Doab, to the westward of 
Oude, which Sindia procured from Shah .-Mam as the Great 
Moghul* At the same time Agra was becoming a most 
important fortress in the hands of Mahadaji Sindia ; it was a 
depot of cannon and arms, and a stronghold which com- 
manded upper Hindustan. 

In 1792 Mahad.aji Sindia marched an army from Delhi! 
to Poona to confer the hcreditar}’ title of “deputy of the' 
Great Moghul ” upon the young Peishwa. Nana Famavc.se ] 
tried to prevent the Peishwa from accejiting the post ; it ivas ] 
opposed, he said, to the constitution of the Mahratta empire. : 
It was indeed a strange anomaly for the Brahman suzerain ‘ 
of the Mahratta confederac}' to accept the post of dejiuty to ! 
an effete Muhammadan pageant like Sh.ah Alam. But ' 
Sindia insisted, and Nana I'arnavcse was obliged to give 


* The Doab, or region between the two riverF, might Jie ctlic-l 
the Mesopotami.a of 1 lindu-Ft.an. It lies bctv.'ci'ii tl.e Jumna and 
Ganges, ju-t aF Mcsopot.amia lies betneen the '1 igriF ami l.uphralo. 
It is inipoadble to draw a line of strict dem.arcaiion at this p'.Tiad 
between the territories of the Great Moghul and those of inc Nawab 
Viaicr of Oude. 
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3. -n-ar. The empty ceremony rvas accordingly celebrated rdta 
[794 the ntmost pomp and ma^mcence at Pomona. 

Z'lahadaji Sindia sought to allay all suspicions of his arnbi- 
ityof tious designs by a mock humili^ vrhich imposed on no one, 
iiji His father. P,.anuji Sindia, claimed to be the hereditary head 
- man, or Patell, of a ■village: and he had been orisinallv ap- 
pointed to cany the slippers of one of the former'Peishwas. 
Accordingh' 2dahadaji Sindia refused to be called by any 
other tide but that of PatelL and ostentatiously carried the 
slippers of the young Peish-wa at the ceremony of his in- 
stallation as depu^ of the Great Moghul, 

But the -u-ould-be Patell and slipper holder had a keen eye 
ioiz for his orm interests. Mahadaji Sindia demanded payment 
: from the Peishvra's government of the expenses he bad 

^ incurred in extending the Mabratta empire to the north- 
ward ; and he requested that Tulmji Holkar and Air Baha- 
dur, ■who had been sent to hts assistance after his retreat 
to G-rraiior, might be recalled from Hindustan to Poona, 

-43 But 3Iahadaji Sindia met his match in Xana Famavese. 

The Brahman statesman, who bad been schooled in diplo- 
ma mam- at Poona, was not to be foiled by the son of a PatelL 
■‘^ Xana Famavese called- upon Mahadaji Sindia to produce the 
revenue accounts of the territories in the Doafa and else- 
where, which be had acquired for his sovereign master the 
Peishn-a. Sindia had conquered these territories with the 
utmost ease, and enjoyed them for a considerable period ; 
and the astute ^fahratta minister urged, with some show of 
reason, that it was high time that the servant should pay the 
revenue into the treasury of his master.^ 
of Mime Sindia and the Xana were plotting against each 
iaji other at Poona, hostilities were breaking out between the 
^ armies of Sindia and Holkar in Hindustan. There had 
been a quarrel over some plunder, and Tukaji Holkar had 

1 The rivalry ceWreea Sindia sniXsna Fcnniv^ fcnl-hes s 
instance of the fasarbiiity of cadre sHiaacss, Sindia tad rescnnd tne 
Xana from tne grasp of the conspirators, indading Tidwji Hoitar and 
Hs confederates, rrho were clotting to restore Rnghonath Rao to tne 
thrine of the Peishwa. SinM then Tchaji Holkar had been app-cinted, , 
as the raiihftd ally c: Xana Fcrtiavese, to the coynnard of the troops 
which were at once to support Sindia end to checy his grcrdn^ rower. 
In realitv Hoiirar was sent becacse of hrs kno-sn rivairr to Srntha t and 
it will he seen from the teat, that this rivalry calmiaated in a uattis 
between Tnhaji Iloilmr and Sinaia’s force under De Eoigire. 
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been defeated by De Boigne, the French general in the 
service of Sindia, and compelled to retire to his capital at 
Indore. At this crisis the rivalrj' betivecn Mahadaji Sindia' 
and Nana Farnavese teas brought to a close by death. 
Mahadaji Sindia expired at Poona in February, 1794, and 
was succeeded by a boy of fourteen, afterwards known as 
Daulat Rao Sindia Thus Nana Farnavese was left without 
a rival in the Mahratta empire. 

Meanwhile there was peace and prosperity in Bengal. In; : 
^793 the permanent land settlement was promulgated, and * 
Lord Cornwallis returned to Etigland, leaving Sir John ^ 
Shore, the servant of the Company, to succeed him in the j 
post of Governor-General. Important events were occurring 
in Europe ; Great Britain had declared war against France 
and the French revolution ; and the British authorities in 
India took possession of Pondicherry for the third time 
in Indian history. 

Sir John Shore was a model Indian civilian, free from ! 
all suspicion of corruption, — honourable, honest, high- • 
minded, and of undoubted industry and capacity. He was J 
the real author of the land settlement, for Lord Cornwallis , 
can only claim the credit of making it perpetual. The 
, British ministry were so impressed with his merits that he was 
j knighted, and appointed to succeed Lord Cornwallis as 
Governor-General. But he knew little of the histor}’ of the 
world, and was apparently blind to the signiScance of political 
1. events in India. 

At this time the progress of affairs at Poona and Hydera - 1 
ibad was- exciting universal alarm. The Mahraltas insisted ' 
f on a final settlement of their claims on Nizam .Ali for arrears | 
pof chout They had been put off for years by the v.ar , 
against Tippu, and the evasions and procrastinations of i 
‘' Nizam Ali; and after the conclusion of peace with Jippu i 
he}' became more pressing in their demands for an imme- 
Jlliate settlement. Nizam Ali could neither p.ay the money, 
pr hope to repel the Mahratta invasion. In sore distress 
-.i; e implored the help of the English against the Mahraltas, 
^;ut Sir John Shore declined to interfere. Indeed the British 
"■J- arliament and Court of Directors had strictly enjoined a 
; I'l olicy of non-interference. Sir John Shore was fully alive to 
yi-' visting dangers. He saw that without the interference of 
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the British government, Nizam Ali would be crashed by the 
Mahrattas. He also saw that the destruction of Nizam i\li ' 
would remove the last check on the growing power of the 
hlahrattas, and leave the British government without an ally 
of any weight to resist hlahratta. encroachments. But Sir 
John Shore was the last man to disobey orders ; and he 
persistently refused to protect Nizam Ali. 

Nizam Ali, losing ali hope of help from the English, had 
naturally sought it from the French. Fort}* years before, his 
elder brother Salabut Jung, owed his throne to the French, 
and m a in tained himself against the Mahrattas, as well as i 
against all domestic rivals, solely by the aid of Bussy and j 
the French. Accordingly Nizam Ali entertained a French- j 
man, named Ra}Tnond, who had originally seiwed in the army j 
of Hyder Ali, and who raised a force of sepoy battalions, 
trained and disciplined by French ofncers. In the begin- 
ning of 1795 Nizam Ali possessed an army of twenty-three 
battalions of regulars commanded by Raymond. He was 
now independent of the English, and ceased to be afraid 
of the M^rattas. j 

The Peishwa's government demanded arrears of chout to i 
the amount of nearly three millions sterling. The accounts ! 
were swelled by high rates of interest and other exas- - j 
perating items. They were drawn up \rith much precision 
and nicetj* by Hahratta Brahmans, and were perplexing, if 
not unintelligible, to every one else. A Mahratta envoy 
carried the accounts to Hyderabad, and requested pay- 
ment The Muhammadan minister of the Nizam treated 
the Mahratta with haughty insolence. He told- the envoy 
in open durbar that Nana Farnavese must come in person 
to Hyderabad to explain the items ; and that if he refused 
to come he must be brought. This threat was regarded, by 
both sides as a declaration of war.- • ■ • . ; 1 

Nizam Ali was puffed up with, hopes of victory. The 
dancing-girls glorified his .triumphs in prophetic songs.- The 
soldiers boasted that they would sack and plunder Pobg^ 

The minister .at Hyd^bad- was a Muhammadan like -his 
master .he bragged that no treaty should be con- j 

eluded rnth 'the Mahrattas until the Brahman Peish\ya had - 
been sent on pilgrimage to Benares, to mutter his incan- 1 

tations on the banks of the Ganges, with a cloth a.bout his £ 

loins and a pot of water in his hand- 
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The Mahrattas were one and all eager for the war. All 
the feudatories of the empire, — Sindia and Holkar, the ■ 
Gaekwar and the Bhonsla, — and even the smaller chieftains , 
of the southern Mahratta country', — were burning to share j 
in a settlement of the Mahratta claims. For the last time c 
in Mahratta history the summons of the Peishwa was obeyed ' 
throughout the length and breadth of Mahratta dominion. 

The decisive battle was fought near the small fortress of 1 
Kurdla in March 1795. The Nizam's cavalry were routed ! 
with rockets and artillery, but the French battalions under j 
Raymond stood their ground. Nizam Ali, however, was 
seized with a panic from the outset. He fled to the 
fortress of Kurdla, repeatedly calling on Raymond to follow 
him. The bulk of his troops dispersed in all directions, 
plundering the baggage of their own army as they fled from 
the field. The banditti in the Mahratta army, known as 
Pindharies, rushed after the fugitives and stripped them of 
their ill-gotten spoil ; whilst the Mahrattas swarmed round 
the fortress of Kurdla, animated by the thought that the 
Nizam and all his treasures were within their grasp. 

Nizam Ali held out for two da3's in the fortress of Kurdla; f 
then yielded to every demand. He surrendered his offend- * 
ing minister, ceded nearly half his territory, and pledged ^ 
himself to liquidate the whole of the Mahratta claims. 

The victory of Kurdla raised Nana Farnavese to the 1 
height of prosperity ; but within six months he was plunged ' 
in a vortex of distractions, which well-nigh worked his ruin. 

The Peishwa, Mahdu Rao Narain, had reached his twent)'- ; 
. first year. He had all his life been kept in galling tutelage t 
by Nana Farnavese, and saw no hope of throwing off the | 
yoke and- exercising, his sovereign rights as Peishwa of the 
■ Mahratta empire. ’ In a fit of despair he threw himself from 
a terrace of the palace, and died two days afterwards. 

The nearest kinsman- was Baji Rao, son of the Rughonath ( 
Rao whom the English Jiad supported in the first hlahratta 1 
war. Baji Rao was at this time a young man of twenty; 
but had long been kept in confinement by Nana..E(«frnavese. 

. He was too old and too cunning to be a pupjfet ; and the 
unscrupulous minister was anxious to override his claims 
by prevailing on the widow of the dead Peishu’a to adopt a 
son. But Baji Rao, within the walls of his prison, was already 
engaged in a counter-plot. He tried to play Sindia against 
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to give the necessary signal to the assassins. Accordingly 
Sindia left the palace without injury, but not without sus- 
picions ; and henceforth he was more distrustful than ever of 
the good faith of Baji Rao. 

Sir John Shore was not the man to deal wdth such dis- 
tractions. The Mahratta empire was breaking up, and non- 
intervention would not solve the problem. A statesman of 
European experience and original genius was required to 
deal with the crisis ; a man of stronger brain and firmer 
will. At the same time a dangerous disaffection broke 
out in the English army in Bengal. Sir John Shore was 
devoid of all military experience, and found that he had not 
nerve enough to suppress the growing disorders, and he 
requested the Court of Directors to send out a successor. 

Before Sir John Shore returned to England, he was forced 
to give his attention to the state of Oude. The administra- 
tion was at once weak and oppressive. The money wrung 
from the Ryots was withheld by the Talukdars,i or squandered 
in wasteful luxury at the capital ; whilst nothing but the 
presence of the British battalions prevented the whole 
country from being overrun by the Mahrattas. Sir John 
Shore remonstrated tvith the Nawab Vizier, but only wasted 
his words. Asof-ud-daula died in 1797, and Sir John Shore 
recognised a certain Vizier Ali as his successor. Subsequently 
it turned out that Vizier Ali was illegitimate, and thatSaidut 
Ali, the brother of the late ruler, >was the legitimate and 
rightful Nawab Vizier. Accordingly Vizier Ali was pen- 
sioned off and 'Sent to reside at Benares, Saddut Ali was 
placed.upon the throne and effected a change in the aspect 
of affair's. He devoted his energies to hoarding up the 
rev'eniies which His . predecessors had been accustomed to 
squander on their pleasures. 

. in March, -1 7 98, .Sir ..John; Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, 
embarked at Calcutta'- (or- Europe.' Meanwhile a Governor- 
General was'. coming-out to '.India'of a very different stamp. 
At first he was'- only -known as LofdjMornington, but in 
the history of British Indiaj he -is more', widely' . by 

his later title of Marquis 'of WelleileV.' ■ '-'i /’iT" " 

. ^ -f.r V'l,; 


^ The Talulidars of Oude corresponded ^ ' \ . : 

Bengal, but in some cases they v-'cre mere ■ p . 

others corresponded to a feudal nobility, under the rule of Nawab 
Vizier it is impossible to say \\hat they were. . ' - 
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MYSORE AXD CARXATIC : WELLESLEl',//f/?_-^^ ^ 
I/gS TO iSoi, 

Jx)RD Morxixgtox landed at Calcutta in the thirt)'- 
.^eighth _vear of his age. At the time he left England he had 
three objects in \deK-, namel}-,^ to drive the French out of 
India ;';cto revive the confederacy- with Nizam Ali and the 
Peishvra against Tippu of Mysore; and^to establish the 
balance of power which Lord Cornwallis had failed to 
create, and which was still the darling object of the English 
ministry. 

At this time the hatred of the British nation towards the 
revolutionary government in France had risen to fever heat. 

- The reign of terror, the horrors of the guillotine, the e.vecu- 
tion of Louis the Skteenlh and Marie Antoinette, the rise 
of Napoleon, and the threatened invasion of England, had 
stirred up depths of antagonism which later generations 
can scarcely realise. The new Governor-General shared 
in the national sentiment, but his wrath was mingled with 
alarm as he heard that one army of French sepoys was 
in the service of Nizam Ali : that another French army 
was in the service of Daulat Rao Sindia ; and that Tippu 
Sultan, the hereditary enemy of the British nation, was 
entertaining French officers, and courting a French alh'ance 
which might endanger British power in India. 
f Bur Lord Momington soon discovered that whilst it was 
possible to revive the old confederation against Tippu,^ it 
■ was utterly impossible to frame a network of alliances which 
. would establish a balance of power, and maintain the peace 
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of India on the basis of international relations. Indeed the ■ 
progress of events had rendered such a task still more hope- 1 
less in 1798 than it had been in 1792. In 1792 the Ni.:am 
and the Peishwa were at any rate substantive states, although 
they could not be formed into trustworthy allies. But in 179S 
the power of the Nizam was shattered by his humiliation at 
Kurdla; whilst the Peishwa’s government was distracted by 
the dissensions between Baji Rao, Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
Nana Famavese. Accordingly, the idea of a balance of 
power was abandoned ; and Lord Momington saw that the 
work before him was to secure the disbandment of the 
French battalions, and to revive the confederation against 
Tippu. 

Lord Momington began with the Nizam. There was ^ 
little difficulty, except what arose from the alarms, the prc- 
varications, and the fickle temperament of Nizam Ali * 
himself. In the end, Nizam Ali agreed to disband his 9 
French battalions, and to maintain an. English force in their 
room, with the understanding that the British government 
would mediate in the Mahratta claims, and, if necessaiy', 
protect him against the Mahrattas. Nizam Ali further 
pledged himself to take no Frenchman or other European 
into his service without the consent of the British govern- 
ment. Finally, he promised to furnish a contingent force 
to serve in the coming war against Tippu. 

The disbandment of the French battalions at Hyderabad I 
■was attended with anxiety, but carried out without blood- n 
shed. An English force was on the ground. ' The disband- 
ment was proclaimed, and then tlie French sepoys broke 
out in mutiny for arrears of pay, and the French officers 
fled for protection to the English lines. The French sepoys 
were re-assured by the discharge of their pay and arrears, 
and submitted to their fate; and within a few hours the 
French battalions had melted away. 

Lord Momington also opened negotiations -with the j 
Mahrattas, but he found them impracticable. . Baji Rao and 
Nana Famavese, bad become reconciled; for both were 
Brahmans, and both were threatened by Daulat Rao Sindia. 
But they would not form a close connection with the 
English; they were jealous of the English .alliance wth the 
Nizam ; and they were especially jealous of any interference 
of the English in the Mahratta claims. But whilst evading 
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fa treaty they avoided all cause for quarrel. Nana Famavese 
/promised that in the event of a war against Tippu, the 
, Feishwa’s government would send a iMahratta contingent to 
co-operate mth the armies of the English and the Nizam. 

I Jleanwhile the hostility of. Tippu was proved beyond a 
doubt _ He sent envoys to the French governor of the 
^Mauritius tvith despatches for the government at Paris, pro- 
posing an offensive and defensive alliance against the English. 
'The matter was blazoned forth in a public proclamation at 
the Mauritius ; and it was republished in the Indian journals, 
and confirmed by adtices from the Cape. Shortly aftera-ards 
news arrived in India that a French army under Napoleon 
had landed in Eg}’pt; and it was also rumoured that a 
French fleet was on its way down the Red Sea bound for 
the coast of Malabar. Under such circumstances Lord 
Momington resolved on the final extinction of Tippu. 

But Lord Momington did not rush blindly into a war. 
He demanded an explanation from Tippu, and proposed 
sending a Major Doveton to come to a thorough under- 
standing with the Sultan. But Tippu sent back lame 
explanations, charging the French authorities with untruth- 
fulness and malice, and refused to receive Major Doveton. 

The war began in 1799. An English army under General 
Harris march^ from iladras to the Mysore country-, accom- 
panied by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards famous as 
•The great Duke of Wellington. The e.xpedition was joined 
by a force from Hyderabad, but the Mahrattas made no 
appearance. Another English force from Bombay entered 
the Mysore country from Uie westward, to form a junction 
with tire Madras army. 

Tippu made some efforts at resistance, but was routed 
and compelled to fall back on his famous capital and strong- 
= hold at Seringapatam. He seemed bewildered and infatuated 
as the forces from Madras and Bombay closed around him. 
He sued for peace, and was. required to cede half his 
remaining territories, and to pay a sum of two milfions 
sterling. The .terms were hard, but the hearts of the Engli.^jt 
were 'steeled against him. They remembered his- cruelties 
towards his English prisoners, and were enraged at his 
intrisues uith the French.’ Tippu spumed the proffered 
cnncfitions. “Better,” he said, “ to die like a soldier, than 
to end my days as a pensioned Nawab.” . . 
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In May, 1799, the fortifications of Seringapatam were 
taken by storm. Tippu himself was found dead in a gate- 
way ; his remains were treated with becoming respect, and 
buried wjth funeral honours in the mausoleum of his 
family. 

Thus fell the dynasty of Hyder Ali after a brief e.xist- 
ence of forty years. 'Hi^DWiJlall^of Tippu. and capture 
of-SeringapatamAhrilled_thr.augh_IndiaJike the victory_at ' 
Plassy. Every Englishman felt a relief; every native! 
prince was alarmed at the rapid success of the conquerors. 
There were few in India to lament the fate of Tippu, 
excepting the members of his own family and the Muham- 
madans of Mysore. He was denounced as a cruel persecutor 
of Hindus and Christians ; as a foe of the English and a 
friend of the French. He was not a bom genius like his 
father Hyder Ali, but he was more zealous and consistent 
as a Muhammadan. 

Territorial conquest in India was distasteful to the people' 
of England. Lord Momington was hailed as the conqueror 
of Tippu, and rewarded with the title of Marquis of Wei-, 
lesley; but, like Lord Clive, he deemed it prudent to veil 
his conquest from European eyes. A part of Mysore was 
formed into a Hindu kingdom ; and an infant representative 
of the extinct Hindu dynasty was taken from a hovel, and 
placed upon the throne as Maharaja. The remaining: 
tenkory was divided into three portions ; one to be retained 
by the English ; one to be given to the Nizam, who had 
joined in the war ; and the third, under certain conditions, 
to be made over to the Peishwa, who had taken no part iri 
the hostilities. 

Picturesque glimpses of the Carnatic and Mysore in the 
year 1800 are furnished by Dr. Buchanan, who was deputed 
by Lord Wellesley to undertake a journey through the 
newly opened territories of Mysore and Malabar. 

Dr. Buchanan left Madras in April, iSoo,^ and marched 
towards Arcot. His journey in the first instance lay through 
the Company’s Jaghir ; and it is curious to note the changes 
which thejaghir had undergone. It had been ceded to the 
East India Company by Muhammad Ali, Nawab of Arcot, 
many years previously, in return for the services rendered 
by the English. It extended along the Coromandel coast, 
north and south, from Pulicat lake to the river Palar, and 
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inland from JIadras to Conjeveram, It was thus about a 
hundred miles long and forty broad, 
j- The Company’s Jaghir was twice ravaged by Hyder Ali 
^ with fire and sword. The devastation was so complete 
that at the end of the war in 17S4, there were few signs that 
the country had been inhabited, beyond the bones of those 
who had been murdered, and the naked walls of houses, 
temples, and choultries that had been burnt The havoc of 
war was succeeded by a destructive famine, which drove 
many of the wretched sunivors to emigrate fi'om the country. 

In 1794, ten years after the war, the Company’s Jagfu'r 
was formed into a collectorate under the management of i 
Mr. Place, who was long remembered by the natives. Air. ' i 
Place retired in 179S. Two years later Dr. Buchanan was 
on his way from Madras to Mysore. 

: Dr. Buchanan found the weather very hot and dry, as is 
generally the case in April After leating the plain occupied 
by the white garden houses of the Europ"eans, Dr. Buchanan 
entered a level country' covered with rice-fields. The roads 
were good, and many of the mud huts were covered with 
tiles, and consequently appeared better tlian those in 
Bengal 

Dr. Buchanan was struck with the resting-places and 
choultries which had been built for the accommodation ; 
of travellers by rich native merchants of Madras. The 
resting-places were mud walls four feet high, on which ^ 

porters deposited their loads during intervals of rest, and i 

took them up again without stooping. The choultries were 
square courts enclosed by low buildings, dhided into apart- 
ments in which the poorest travellers obtained shelter from 
^uri or rain, and a draught of water or milk without e.xpense. 
jni -some choultries provisions were .sold j in others they 
were distributed gratis, at least to Brahmans or other 
religious mendicants. The village choultry was also the 
place of assembly for all the head men and elders, when 
they met together to settle disputes or discuss, .other public 
matters. . ' . 

In collecting rents in the Compan/s Jaghir, fhs tfrops 
were not kept on the ground until the rent was paia, as was 
the case in Bengal. On the contrary, the grain was ciit, 
threshed, and stacked, and then sealed with clay beating a 
stamp, until the cultivator paid his rent in coin or kind. 
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half the Brahmans in the LoTver Carnatic. Its members 
were followers of Sankhara Acharj'a, They were commonly 
said to be worsWppers of Siva, but they considered Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva to be the same god assuming different 
pemons as the creator, preserv-er, and destroyer of the 
imiverse. They believed their own souls to be portions of 
the disunity, and did not belies'e in transmigration as a 
^punishment for sin. They were readily distinguished by 
jthree horizontal stripes on the forehead made nuth w’hite 
<ashes.i 

Buchanan met with a Smartal Brahman, who was a fair 
type of his class. He was reckoned a man of learning, but 
he denied all knowledge of Jains, Buddhists, or other sects, 
beyond hari/ig heard them mentioned. He considered the 
doctrines of all sects, save his own, to be contemptible 
and unworthy of notice. He believed in a supreme god, 
called Narai'ana, or Para Brahma, from whom proceeded 
Siva, Vishnu, or Brahma; bat he regarded all of them, 
individually and collectively, as one and the, same god. 
His sect prayed to Sitm. and Vishnu, as well as to many of 
their naves, children and attendants, among whom were the 
Sakhtis, or destructive powers. Siva however was the 
principal object of their worship ; for they considered him to 
be a most powerful mediator with Ndrayana, who was rather 
too much elevated to attend to their personal requests. They 
abhorred bloody sacrifices, but did not blame the Siidras for 
practising such a form of worship : they said it was the custom 
of the Sudras, and that it was a matter of very little conse- 
quence what such low people did. • The Sniartab believed 
that when a good Brahman died, his spirit was united to God ; 
but that the soul of a bad Brahman was punished in purga- 
tory, and then passed through other lives, as an animal or as 
a person of low caste, until at last he became a Brahman 
and had another opportunity by the peiibimance of good 
works to become united to God. 

i 1 Sankhara Achaiya, the apo?tle of the Smartals, was aNambiri 
Brahinaa of ilalabar, who fiouri-hed about the e.ghth centup* of.the 
Christian era. His disciple tangbt that he was an incaniation of Siva, 
who appeared on' earth to root out the religion of the Jains and regulate 
and reform the Brahmans. In 1S71 a representative or succe.=sor f 
this apostle was still living. His name was Kardngh . 4 .clian-a. He 
was called by his disciples the Jagat Guru, or teacher of the world, ^cs 
larger His.or^’ oj iTidta, voL iih chap. S. 
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The followers of Rdmdnuja Achdr 5 'a were the mos 
numerous sect of Brahmans, next to the Smartals, an( 
formed about three-tenths of the whole. They were calle( 
Vaishnava and A’ayngar, and were readily knoum by threi 
yerticaljnarks-on4he forehead, connected^by a common lini 
abovejbeMQse, and formed of j>'hi£e. clay. They abhorree 
Siva, calling him the chief the Rdkshasas, or devils ; an( 
they worshipped only AHshnu. and the gods of his family 
ITiey formed two sects ; those who believed in transmigra 
tion and those who did not.* 

The Maduals formed the remaining two-tenths of thi 
Brahmans. They wore the vertical mjrks on the forehead 
which were appropriate to the followers of Vishnu", but the; 
also worshipped Siva. They believed in the generation o 
the gods in a literal sense, thinking Vishnu to be the fathe 
of Brahma, and Brahma to be the father of Siva. 

The proper duty of a Brahman was meditation on thing 
divine ; and the proper mode of procuring a livelihood wa 
by begging. But the pommon people were not so charitabl 
as in a former age, nor so willing to part with their mone) 
Accordingly most of the Brahmans in the Lower Camati 
followed secular professions. They filled the differen 
offices in the collection of revenue and administration c 
justice ; ' and were extensively employed as guides am 
messengers, and as keepers of choultries. They rentci 
lands, but never put their hands to the plough, and culti 
vated their farms by slaves who belonged to the inferio 
castes.® Hence arose "the distinction beriveen the Vaidik. 
and Ldkika Brahmans ; the Vaidika devoting their days ti 

^ Ramanuja Acharya, the apostle of the Vaishnaras and A'aynpan 
flourished about the tw elfth century. He made Conjeveram his hca 
quarters, but 'undertook missionary circuits over the whole of th 
Peninsula. One of his disciples, named Ramanand, founded anotht 
celebrated .“^ectat Benares, who worshipped Vishnu through his incam: 
tions of RSma and Krishna, and threw off all ties of. caste. Sec large 
History of India, vol, iiL chap. 8. 

- The low cr-caste.s, or rather outcastes, were by far the most hard 
antflaborious i>eopIein the Carnatic, but thegreatcrriumber weresbve: 
Hyder Ali was alive to their value, and during his incursions in th 
Carnatic he sought to carry them away to My.-^ore, where he settle 
them down in farms. Tliey are divided into numerous trilres or ca-te; 
distinguished by a variety of names, but are be- 1 hnotvn to Europeans b 
■ the general terra of Pariahs. Properly speaking the Pariahs or Parcyai 
form only a single tribe. 
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^tudy, contemplation, and the education of 3munger Brah- 
mans; whilst the Lokikas engaged in the government 
revenue and other worldly concerns. The mercenar)- 
ferahmans who officiated in pagodas for a livelihood were 
despised alike by Vaidikas and Lokikas. 
te I Throughout both Camatics, except at Madras and some 
bther exceptional towns, the Brahmans appropriated to 
themselves a particular quarter, generally that which was 
the best fortified. A Sudra was not permitted to dwell in 
the same street as a Brahman, and Pariahs and other low- 
castes were forbidden to dwell in the same quarter as the 
Sudras. Indeed tlie Pariahs, and others of the same stamp, 
generally lived in wretched huts about the suburbs, where a 
Brahman could not walk without pollution. 

Buchanan paid a passing visit to Arcotand Vellore. He 
saw nothing remarkable except the Muhammadan women, 
who rode about on bullocks, and were entirely wrapt up in 
white veils. He ascended the Eastern Ghats and entered 
■Mysore. The countiy was exceedingly bare and the popu- 
lation scanty. All the houses were collected in villages ; 
the smallest villages of five or six houses were fortified with 
a vrall six feet high, and a mud tower on the top to which 
the only access was by a ladder. If a plundering party 
approached the village, the people ascended the tower with 
their families and valuables, and drew up the ladder, and 
defended themselves with stones, which even the women 
threw with great force and dexterity. The larger villages 
had square forts, uath round towers at the angles. In towns 
the defences were still more numerous ; the fort served as a 
citadel, whilst the town or pettah was surrounded by a 
weaker defence of thud. The inhabitants considered forti- 
fications as necessaries of existence, and incurred the whole 
'expense of building them and the risk of- defending them. 
Indeed for a long series of years the country had been in a 
* *• constant state of warfare; and the poor inhabitants had 
' Suffered so mudi-from all parties that they would not trust 
' ■i-m ahj-i - 

lore. - leBuchanan- halted at Bangalore, which has since b.ecome 
a favourite . resort of the English in India. _ Bangalore 
was founded by- Hyder Ali, and during his reign \yas an 
empgrium'. of trade and manufactures. Hyder built the 
fort at Bangalore after the best fashion of JIuhammadan 
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military architecture ; but Tippu destroyed it after he found 
that it could not resist English valour. Tippu also ruined 
the town by prohibiting all trade with the subjects of 
the Nawab of Arcot and Nizam of Hyderabad, whom he 
held in detestation.^ It was plundered during the Mysore 
war of 1791-92 by the forces of Lord Cornwallis and his 
native allies, and the inhabitants fled in all directions. 
Subsequently Tippu induced the refugees to return m'th 
the w'reck of their fortunes; and then, having got them 
under his thumb, he fleeced them of all they possessed, 
down to the most trifling ornaments, on the pretence that 
they had favoured the English. Since the fall of Tippu in 
1799 the inhabitants began once more to flock into Banga- 
lore under the assurance of British protection. 

At Seringapatam Buchanan saw the palace of Tippu S 
Sultan. It was a large building surrounded by a wall ot *• 
stone and mud. Tippu’s own rooms formed one side of 
the square, whilst the three remaining sides were occupied q 
by warehouses. Tippu had been a merchant as well as a 
prince ; and during his reign he filled his warehouses with a 
vast variety of goods, which the Amildars, or governors of 
provinces, were expected to sell to the richer inhabitants at 
prices far in excess of their real value. Much corruption 
and oppression resulted from this forced system of trade, 
.Those who bribed the Amildar were exempt from making 
large purchases. Those poor wretches « ho were unable to 
bribe, were forced to buy ; and as they were equally unable to 
pay, they were stripped of all they possesscdj and written 
down as debtors to the Sultan for the outstanding balances. 

Tippu persecuted Hindus, and especially Brahmans, as I 
bitterly as Aurangzeb ; but his bigotry- rarely stood in the ° 
way of his interest. He might be unmerciful towards the 
temple Brahmans, but he Spared the secukirs. Indeed, 
the secular Brahmans wpre the only men in his dominions 
who were fitted for civil administration. Hia Dewan, or . 
financial minister, was a Brahman of singular ability, named , 
Purnea. Tippu was anxious that Purnea should bfcojne a • 
Muhammadan ; but Purnea was so horrified at the idea 
that the intention was abandoned. .• •‘.'i'' 


' Tippu soutjlit to punish both the Nawab and Nizam by .stopping the 
trade with Arcot and Hyderabad, much in the rame way liiat the first 
Napoleon tried to punish England by the Berlin decrees. 
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All this while the Brahmans were so avaricious and cor- 
rupt, that Tippu would gladly have displaced them could he ' 
have found capable men of other castes to fill their posts. He 
tried to check their malpractices by appointing Muhamrna- 
n. dan Asofs, or lord-iieutenants, to superintend the adminis- 
tration in the prorinces ; but this measure only aggravated 
the evil The Asofs were indolent, ignorant, and self- 
indulgent ; and hungered after money bribes to suppl}^ their 
wants. Consequently the Brahmans doubled their exacrions 
in order to satisfy the Asofs. Ever}* native supposed to be 
rich was exposed to false charges, and there was no escape 
except by briben*. 

. Under the new government introduced by the Marquis . 
• ' of IVellesley, Pumea remained in the post of Dewan, and 
■> conducted the administration of Mysore under- the super- 
\*ision of an English Resident. He was a Brahman of the 
iladual sect, a good linguist, and well versed in the affairs 
'of the country. The revenue establishments were largely 
'reduced, and consequently the Brahmans were the loudest 
in their complaints against the new government Those 
who were retained m the public service were paid liberal 
salaries to place them above temptation, but tlie result 
was not satisfactor}*. The people of Mysore acknowledged 
that they were delivered from the licentiousness of Tippu ’s 
soldiery, and the arbitrary e.xactions of his government; but 
they complained that the Brahman officials took more money 
than ever, 

ion Buchanan explains the remarkable distinction which pre- 
1 vails in the tu'o Camatics between the left and right 
“ hands.” This distinction is confined to the Pariahs, and 
low-castes generally. The “left-hand” comprised nine 
' tribes or castes, including blacksmiths, carpe'nters, masons, 
gold and silver-smiths, oil makers, hunters, shoemakers, 
and 'some others. The “right hand” comprised eighteen 
^bes,. including Pariahs properly .so called, calico-printers, 
shepherds, potters, washermen, palanquin-bearers, barbers, 
painters, cowkeepers, and 'others. The Pariahs proper were . 
the chief tribe of the “right hand.” , . 

Is The origin of this division of the Hindu low-castes was • 
involved in 'fable. It was said to have been carried out 
asA 2X Conjeveram by the goddess Kalr It was also said 
that the rules to be observed on either side vrere engraved 
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hot and applied to' the shoulder so as to hum the shin. 
The Upadasa was imparted to the disciple only once 
during life; but the Chakrantikam or brandbg was per- 
formed several times.^ 

The Gams were entirely supported by the contributions 
of their disciples; but these were so burdensome that a 
Guru seldom continued long in one place. The contribu- 
tions of a rich town like Madras would not support a Gun 
or Swami for more than one or two months; and tlie visit 
of a Guru were often regarded with dread like the incursion 
of a Mahratta." 

ations The Gurus travelled in great state, with elephants, horset 
palanquins, and an immense train of disciples, the least c 
whom considered himself as elevated far above ordinar 
mortals by his superior sanctity. They generally travellet 
at night in order to avoid their Muhammadan or Europear 
conquerors, who would not show them that veneration, oi 
adoration, to which they considered themselves entitled 
On the approach of a Guru to any place, all the inhabitant! 
of the higher castes went out to meet him ; but the lowei 
castes were not admitted to his presence. The Guru was 
conducted to the principal temple, and bestowed Upadasa, 
or Chakrantikam, on such as bad not received those cere- 
monies, and also distributed holy water. He then inquired 
into matters of contention, or transgressions against the 
rules of caste; and having settled or punished all such 
offences, he heard his disciples and other learned men dis- 
pute on theological subjects. This was the grand field for 
acquiring reputation among the Brahmans. 

I At the Madras Pre^dency College many )-cais ago, the author often 
heard educated Hindus speak of the ccreuionies clescrib-ad by Buchanan, 
He believes that the Upadfei imparted to the higher castes corresponded 
to the Gavatri, or invocation of alt the Vaidik deities as rep^ented by 
the sun, .The Upadasa imparted to Sudras and others nothing 
more than the name of some particular god, which was to he constantly 
repeated by the worshipper. The ceremony of branding was sometime 
a subject of mirth to those who were not required to submit to.b. 

- A hundred pagodas a day, or a'oout thirty-six pounds sterling, were 
as little as could be offered to a Guru on his tour, anS Raja ot'- 
Tanjore was said to have given his Guru sometlitng.like ninety pounds , 
a day whenever the gre-at spiritual teacher honoured him with a visit. 
There is reason however to believe that the disciples eaiggerated tlie 
value of past gifts in the hops of exciting the emulation of current 
wonhippers. 
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Besides the Gwrus however there were popular forms of 
icdesiaslical government. Throughout every part of India, 
wherever there was a considerable number of any one caste 
ir tribe, there was usually a head man, and his office was 
;enerally hereditary. His powers were various in different 
ects and places ; but he was commonly entrusted with 
nthority to punish all transgressions against the rules of 
aste. His power was not arbitrary; as he was always 
ssisted by a council of the most respectable members "of 
‘is tribe. He could inflict fines and stripes, and above all 
xcommunication, or loss of caste, which was the most 
errible of all punishments to a Hindu. 

W'hilst Gurus, and Brahmans generally, were held in such 
utward veneration, an undercurrent of antagonism occa- 
ionally found e.vpression in the language of revolt. Satirical 
ongs were current, showingup the incapacity of the Gurus : 
.nd sarcastic tales were told of the vanity or stupidity oi 
Jrahmans. Abbe' Dubois has pre.served a specimen of these 
ompositions, which sufficiently illustrates the popular senti- 
nents, and may be reproduced in a condensed paraphrase 

“Once upon a time four Brahmans were going on a 
mrney, when they met a soldier, who cried out, — ‘Health to 
ly lord ! ’ All four replied with a benediction, and then 
uarrelled amongst themselves as to which of the four had 
een saluted by the soldier. Accordingly they ran back and 
ut the question to the soldier, who replied that his saluta- 
an had been intended for the greatest fool of the four. 
“The four Brahmans ne.vt quarrelled as to which of them 
is the greatest fool. Accordingly tlicy proceeded to tiie 
, oultry of a neighbouring village, and put the question to 
\ ' elders who were assembled there ; and in order to 
5 lilfate on this knotty point, each Brahman was called 
, m in ‘turn to prove his claim to the salutation. 

‘The first Brahman said that a rich mercliant had given 
two of the finest pieces of cloth that had ever lieen 
n iff-Iiis village. He purified them by washing, and hung 
■i‘- rii qut to dry, when a dog ran under them; and neitlier 
nor his children could tell whether the dog had touched 
n so as to render them impure. Accordingly he crawled 
er the cloths on his hands and knees witlioiit touching 
Q ; but his children decided th.it the trial w.is of no 

F. F 
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avail, as the dog might have touched them vrith his tumed- 
up tail, Avhilst their father had no such appendage. This 
decision so exasperated the Brahman that he tore the 
cloths to rags, and -was then laughed at as the greatest 
fool in the village, because he might have washed the cloths 
a second time, or at any rate have given them to a poor 
Sudra. 

“The second Brahman then told his stor}\ His head 
had been shaved by a barber, but his wife had given the 
man two annas instead of one, and the barber refused to 
give back the extra anna After much \\Tangling the barber 
agreed to shave the head of the Brahman’s wife for nothing. 
The husband agreed, but the wife screamed with terror, for 
shaving her head was equivalent to charging her with infi- 
delity. However the Brahman was determined not to lose 
his anna, and the -n-ife was shaved by force. The result was 
that the -n-ife ran away to her parents, whilst the husband 
was railed at as the greatest fool in the world. 

“The third Brahman next put in his claim. One evening 
he remarked that all women were prattlers. His wife 
replied that some men were greater pirattlers than women. 
After some disputing it was agreed that the one who spoke 
first should give a leaf of betel to the other. The night 
passed away tvithout a word. Morning came, but neither 
would speak or rise. The Hllage was alarmed, and a multi- 
tude of Brahmans, men and women, gathered round the 
house fearing that the inmates were murdered. At last the 
carpenter broke down the door. The husband and wife were 
still Ijang on the couch, and neither would speak or move. 
Some of the bystanders declared that the pair were possessed j 
of derils ; and a magician was called in, but his incar. titions I 
had no effect. At last a wise old Brahman brought a bar of 
red-hot gold in a pair of pincers, and applied it to the feet 
of the husband ; but the man bore the torture withr).u a 
word. Next the bar was tried on the wife, -with different 
effect; she rose up with a shriek and gave her husband a. 
leaf -of betel. The man took the leaf, saving,— ‘Was I not, 
right tvhen I said tliat all women were prattlers ? ’ Th^ . 
multitude looked on with amazement, but when they dis- 
covered that the husband had aroused the whole village for 
the sake of a leaf of betel, they declared that he was the 
biggest fool they had ever seen. 
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“ At last the fourth . Brahman asserted his right to 1 
regarded as the greatest fool of the four. For some yen 
he had been betrothed to a girl, and at last she w 
old enough to be his wife. His mother would have fetchi 
the damsel from her father’s house, but was too sick to g 
Accordingly she sent her son, but knowing him to be 
brute, she implored him to be careful in his behaviour. Ti 
father of the damsel entertained his son-in-law with £ 
hospitality, and then dismissed him with his bride. Tt 
day was excessively hot, and the road ran through a desc 
which scorched their feet. The damsel had been tender 
brought up, and fainted with the beat, and lay down upc 
the ground and declared that she wished to die. A ri( 
, merchant came up, and offered to save her life by carryii 
her away on one of his bullocks ; he also offered twen 
pagodas to her hu.sband as the value of her ornament 
Accordingly the bridegroom parted from his bride, and we 
home with the twenty pagodas. When his mother hea: 
the story she oveiwhelmed him with curses. Presently tl 
wife’s relations came to the village, and would have murdert 
him had he not fled to the jungle. As it was, the chiefs 
the caste fined him two hundred pagodas, and prohibit 
him from ever marrying again. 

“ Meanwhile the elders at the choultry had been co 
vulsed with laughter at the stories of the four Brahman 
and so had all the people who had gathered around to he, 
what was going on. When the fourth Brahman had finislu 
his tale, the elders delivered their judgment. Theydecidt 
that each of the four Brahmans might consider himst 
entitled to the salutation of the soldier; and thereupon i 
four rushed out of the choultry in great delight, each oi 
declaring that he had won the cause.” 

The foregoing tale cannot be regarded as history propei 
but it is a specimen of folk lore, and reveals the current 
. feeling which was running through Peninsular India at tl 
beginning of the present centur)’, and is still flowing, 
will'now.be, necessary to resume the thread of the narrativ 
which has been interrupted er-er since the Mysore war tv; 
brought to a close by the destruction of Tippu and dow: 
fall of Serineanatam. 
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' The conquest of ilysore was followed by ^-ilal changes 
in Tanjore and the Carnatic, similar to tliose which Lord 
•Clive had carried out in Bengal and Behar some thirty-five 
years before, but without the sham of Moghul suzerainty. 
English administration was introduced into both countries 
in the place of native rule ; and the Raja of Tanjore and 
Nawab of the Carnatic were reduced to the condition of 
titular princes like the Nawab Nazim of rtiurshedabad. 
How far Lord Wellesley was justified in canydng out 
such radical reforms may be gathered from the following 
facts. 

The Hindu Raj of Tanjore had been favoured by nature 
.beyond all the other principalities in the Peninsula. It has 
■ lalready been described as the delta of the Koleroon and 
’• -Kaveri ; a well-watered garden, vieing in fertility with the 
delta of the Nile, and forming the granary of Southern 
India. It had been conquered in the seventeenth century 
by a Mahratta prince of the house of Sivaji ; but it was 
cut ofi' from the homes of the Mahrat La-speaking people in 
the western Dekhan by the intermediate territories of the 
Carnatic Nawab.^ 

Tanjore had suffered much from the encroachments of 
the Moghuls, but was otherwise an independent principality. 
Isolated from the Mahratta empire, the Mahratta Rajas 
of Tanjore paid no such allegiance to the Maharajas at 
Satara, or Peishwas at Poona, as was paid by Sindia or 
Holkar, the Gaekwar or the Bhonsla of Berar. For many 
years the frontiers of Tanjore were oscillating, like those 
of the Mahratta empire ; but during the eighteenth 
century^ they became fixed, and the Raj of Tanjore is 
described as a compact territory, seventy miles long from 
north to south, and sixty miles from east to rvest. It 
was bounded on the north by the Koleroon, on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal, on the south by the ^^Mannyar 

I . 

^ T'anjore oni^nallv* a province of the old Hindu ‘empire of 
Vijayanagar. After the battle of Talikota, the Hindu viceroy of Nafic 
became an independent Raja. Then followed intermittent ars between 
Tanjore and Trichinopaly. The Tanjore Raja was c»erpowercd, 
and called the Mahrattas to his help. In i6So the Mahrattas helped 
him a\ith a vengeance. They saved him from destruction and then 
overran bis territory, and took pos-ession of his kingdom in payment 
for their services. See page 176. 
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countf)',^ and on the west by Trichinopoly and the Tondi- 
man's country," 

Swartz, the missionary, was favourably disposed towards 
the Raja who was reigning in 1775 when Tanjore was 
restored by Lord Pigot. Indeed the Raja had permitted 
him to preach and establish schools. But the evidence of 
Stt'artz reveals the agony of Tanjore, The people were 
groaning under oppression and misgovemment. The Raja 
was a slave in the hands of Brahmans; he lived immured 
in the recesses of the palace, surrounded by a multiplicity 
of wives, and left the administration in the hands of 
: a rapacious minister. The cultivators were at the mercy 
; of renters, who took sixty or seventy baskets of rice out 

’ The Jfarawar countrj- is a relic of Hinrlu antiquity, ant] c!o‘c!y 
' associated with, the legendary wars of Rama anil Kavana. The people 

!■ were primitive, and included the caste of Kalars, or liereclilarj' robber', 

- In modern times the tract felt into the pos-ession of the Rajas of 
Sivaganga and Ramnad, the former of whom was known as the little 

' Marawar, wUlUt the latter was known as the great .^Iara«■ar. Tlie 

- Ramnad estate was granted to the ancestors of the great Marawar, iviih 
the title of Sethipati, or “ Commander-in-chief,” for the defence of 
the road and protection of pilgrims resorting to the sacred pagoda of 

,j Ramisscram. 

° The Tondiman was originally a Zemindar, who rendered great 
services to the Ea'-t India Company during tlic wars in the Carnatic, 
i and was rewarded by the title and dignity of Raja. One incident in 

^ the family hh-toiy is sug;esiis-e of old Hindu life. 'Ihcre was an 

,, ancient dispute Itetwccn the Tondiman and Sivoganga Re;w> respecting 

a small tract of land about ten miles long. Gencr.alion after generation 
'! fought for this land, so that fnur-liftlis of it became jungle, whilst the 

remainder was sowed sword in band, and reaped wdtli blftotlshcd. 
e hlany attempts were made to settle the di.-putc, but without avail. .M 

^ list a Major lilackhurne. Resident at 'J'anjore, .summoned the repre- 

£entative.s on cither side to bring all their documents and vouchers. 
? After six weeks' laborious invc-tigatioii, Major lllacklmrne discovered 

; beyond ail doubt that most of them were forgeries. Roth jarlies, seeing 

j that the f'Ct was patent, admitted that ctcry document of imponance 

' had been fabricated for the occarion ; but tliey confidently appealed to 

-J the boundary stones, which they swore had been set u,-) from a remote 

^ antiquiij-. 'On inquiry however Major lilackhurne foutid that four 

^ years ■ previoU'Iy none of the stones had been in existence. Major 

Blackburnc then decided the case on his own authority by dividing the 
^ land equally. betueen the Tondiman and Sivaganva Raj.is, and settingup 
new lioundary stones under the seal of the Rriii-h governmenf. _5ly to 
r doing be offended bath parties, but he put an end to the inlermimb'e 
■I war.', and before long the whole jungle wms brought under cultivation 
? This me.i-sure, in the eyes of natives, was one of llic oppre-sious of 
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of every hundred ; and sometimes the entire han-est was 
reaped by the servants of the "Raja, whilst the cultivators 
looked helplessly on. In 17S6 it was reported that sixty- 
five thousand of the inhabitants had fled from Tanjore; 
and that many of those who remained refused to cultivate 
the lands unless there was a change in the administration. 

Unfortunately the English government at J.Iadras was 
more or less responsible for this tyranny. When Lord 
Pigot restored Tanjore to the Raja, he engaged that there 
should be no interference for the future in the administra- 
tion. The Madras government could consequently only 
remonstrate with the Raja, and its advice was thrown away. 
At last a committee of inspection was appointed, and Swartz 
was nominated a member. The Raja appealed to the 
pledges given him by Lord Pigot, and promised to amend 
his administration j but he did little or nothing, and the 
Madras government left matters to drift on. 

The ilaja died without issue in 1787. His death was 
followed by a disputed succession. There wws an adult 
half-brother, named Amar Singh, and an adopted son, aged 
ten, named Serfoji. The recognition of the Madras govern- 
ment, as the superior authority in the Peninsula, w.is 
necessary to settle the case. Accordingly, the Madras 
government nominated twelve Pundits, who decided against 
the adoption, on the ground that the boy was disqualified 
by reason of his age, and by being the only son of his 
natural father. Under such circumstances Amar Singh, the 
half-brother, was placed upon the tlirone of Tanjore by the 
Madras government. 

1 The administration of Amar Singh was as oppressive as 
that of his predecessor. He placed the boy Serfoji in close 
confinement, together with the widows of the deceased 
Raja. After some delay, and repeated comiflaints, the 

ofTkIadras government insisted on the liberation of the 
prisoners, and Ser'bji and the widows were removed to 
i^fadras.' Then followed a petition from Serfoji, claiming 
the throne of Tanjore by the right of adoption.^ More 
Pundits were consulted, who decided in favour of the 
adoption. The Madras government, after long and careful 
consideration, determined that a mistake had been made, 
and resolved on dethroning Amar Singh in favour of 
SerfejL 
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Amidst the contradictory interpretations of Sanskrit law, 
and the conflict of authority on the part of the Pundits, it is 
impossible to say who was the rightful Raja. Indeed it is 
impossible to say how far the Pundits on either side may 
have been swayed by undue influences. Swartz intimates Wi 
pretty plainly that the Tanjore Pundits were bribed by “ 

. Amar Singh ; while it is equally probable that the Madras ^ 
Pundits were bribed by Serfoji. Lord Wellesley solved' 
the problem by placing Serfoji on the throne on the con-! 
dition that the entire administration should be transferred 
to the Company’s officers. Accordingly Serfoji was put in 
possession of the town and fort of Tanjore and maintained 
by a yearly grant of thirty-five thousand pounds, together 
with one-fifth of the revenues of the Raj ; whilst a yearly 
stipend of about nine thousand pounds was awarded to the 
e.x-Raja Amar Singh. 

Carnatic affairs had drifted into still greater confusion. Ca 
The introduction of British administration had become a 
crying necessity, not only for the deliverance of the people 
from oppression, but for tlie security of the East India Com- '• 
pany’s possessions in the Peninsula. In the war against 
Tippu in 1791-92 Lord Cornwallis had followed the ex- 
ample set by Lord Macartney during the invasion of Hydcr 
Ali, and assumed the entire management of the Carnatic, 
as the only safeguard against underhand practices and 
failure of supplies. After making peace with Tippu in' y 
1792, Lord Cornwallis concluded a treaty with Nawab 
Muhammad Ali, under which the Company was to assume 
the management of the Carnatic in all future wars, andi 
the Nawab was pledged to carry on no correspondence,' 
■whatever with any other state, native or foreign, without) 
the sanction of the British government 

Muhammad Ali died in 1795, and was succeeded on the Su 
' throne at Arcot by his eldest son, Umdut-ul-Umra. In 
1799 Lord Wellesley prepared for the conquest of Mysore; 
but as he purposed to make short work with Tippu, he jfj 
would not' hamper his operations by taking over the Car- wa 
natic. 'He soon regretted his forbearance. The Nawab 
and his officers created such obstructions at critical mo- 
ments that it was impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
they were guilty of systematic treachery. 

After the capture of Seringapatam the treachery came 10 
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light. A clandestine correspondence was discovered v.-hicii 
‘ had been carried on with Tippn by both Muhammad Ali 
. and his son Umdut-ul-Upra. Some sympathy between a 
hluhammadan prince at Arcot and another at Seringapaiani 
was perhaps to be e.xpected; although the Carnatic had 
been ravaged and plundered by Tippu only a few short 
years before. Bat the primar)- duty of Lord Wellesley was 
to secure the safety of the Company’s rule in India ; and 
it was impossible for him to overlook deliberate treachery, 
which threatened the existence of the Company, and whicii 
certainl}' violated the treaty of T792, and put an end to all 
confidence in the futtme good faith of the Carnaric family. ^ ^ 
Umdut-uI-Umra was on his death-bed. Lord Wellesley 
i: refused to di-sturb his last moments ; and nothing was 
done beyond investigating the correspondence until after 
. ,his death in July, iSoi. The family was then told of the 
^treacher}' which had been discovered, and the resolution 
iof the Compan}', that henceforth the Carnatic was to be 
I brought under the same system of government as Tanjore 
' and Bengal The dynasty was not to be subverted. There 
was to be a titular Nawab of .Arcot in the same way that 
there was a tihilar Nawab Nazim of Murshedabad : but he 
was no longer to exerdse any ciril or military authority, 
and the entire administration was to be transferred to the 
servants of the Company. There were two claimants of 
the throne, a son and a nephew; and the nephew was 
said to have a better claim to the succession because the 
son was illegitimate. In' the first instance the throne was 
offered to the son of Umdut-ul-Umra, but he refused the 
proffered terms. It was then offered to the nefjhew and 
accepted. An allowance of about fifty thousand pounds 
a year was assigned to the new Nawab for his personal 
expenses ; and a yearly grant of one-fifth of the revenues 
of the Carnatic was set apart for the maintenance of the 
family.^ 

^ The Xswab of the town of Sam* on the side of BoTnbav was 
dependent on the British gorerament, equally helpless in defending the 
place, and eonallv incomt>etent to manage its internal affairs. In jt-co 
the dj-nasty of Surat shared the fate of that of the Carnatic. Advan- 
tage was t^en of a disputed succession to assume the govemmen: cw. i " 
revenues of Surat, and to reduce a favouxed claimant to the pOiC of 
a titular pensioner. • I 

J 
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By these autocratic measures Lord tVellesiey put an end", 
to the anarchy and oppression which had prevailed for 
centuries in Southern India. At the same time he estah-! 
iished the British gov'emmcnt as the dominant power in 
the Peninsula. British administration was introduced into ] 
the Moghul Carnatic, and into the newly-acquired territories • 
in Mysore, from the Kistna to the Koleroon, and from the 
Bay of Bengal to the frontier of the Mysore Raj. It was 
also introduced into the countries to the south of the Kole- 
roon ; and not only Tanjore and Trichinopoly, but Tinne- 
velly and Madura became British territor)\^ Further to 
the west, on the Malabar side, Malabar proper and Kanara 
were in like manner brought under British administration ; 
whilst the states of Coorg, Cochin, and Travancore rvefe 
brought into feudatory relations with the British govern- 
ment, which have continued, with the exception of Coorg, 
down to our own time.2 Thus the Madras Presidency, 
which was originally restricted to a sandy tract on the 
Coromandel coast of six miles in length and one inland, 
was extended westward to the coast of Iilalabar, north- 
ward to the Kistna and Godavari, and southward to 
Cape Comorin. 

* The EncUsh coUectorate of Madura includes Dindignl ar\d the two 
JIarawars, Sivaganga and Ramnad. 

- The general character of these feudatory relations will be sufficiently 
described in the next chapter. In 1S34 the Raja of Cooig declared 
war again t the liritirh government, and was speedily reduced by 
British arms. His country, at the expressed and unanimous desire of 
the people, was then brought under the Company’s rule. The incident 
belongs to the admirristration of Lord William Bentinck, and will be 
told hereafter. 
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, A.D. 1799 TO 1S05. 

1 HE Mysore war did something more than establish the 
S02 British government as the dominant power in the Peninsula 
“ It put an end to the phantom of a balance of power in the 
Dekhan and Hindustan. The Nizam was helpless; his 
very e.xistence depended on the British government The 
s of Peishwa’s government was faithless ; it sent no contingent 
to join the forces of the English and the Nizam, and kept 
the envoys of Tippu at Poona long after the war began, in 
order to cair}* on underhand negotiations with the enemy.; 
Henceforth it was for the British government, and for that j 
government alone, to keep the peace of India by the; 
exercise of a paramount power. 

The political system contemplated by the Marquis of 
of Wellesley lies in a nutshell. The native states were to 
'lie their international life to the British govern - 

3unt ment in return for British protection. They were to make 
and no wars, and to cany on no negotiations with' any other 
la- state whatever, without the knowledge and consent of the; 
British government They were not to entertain French - 1 
men or any other Europeans in their service, without thf 
consent of the British government. The greater princi- 
palities were each to maintain a native forc^<ommandeI 
by British officers for the preservation of the pilblic peace ; 
and they were each to cede certain territories in fu'J 
sovereignty to meet the yearly charges of this force. Tht 
lesser, principalities were to pay tribute to the paramoun: 


i. 
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power. In return the .British government was to protect 
them, one and all, against foreign enemies of every sort 
or kind. This system had already been carried out as 
regards the petty Hindu principalities of Travancore and 
Coorg, which had been left intact in the Peninsula. Its ex- 
tension was now to be urged on the greater powers of 
the Dekhan and Hindustan. 

The^Kizara-of .Hyderabad was the first to enter into the T1 
newL. po litical syste m ; the first tojiecome a feudatory of the 
British governraent Nizam All agreed to the maintenance 
of a native force under British officers, known as the Hyder- 
abad Subsidiary Force ; and he ceded back to the British 
government all the territories which had been given him 
after the Mysore conquests in 1792 and 1799, to meet the 
charges of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. This was the 
beginning of the new political system of a British empire 
over native feudatories.^ 

Lord Wellesley next tried to bring over the Peishwa’s T1 
government to the subsidiary system. He offered to make 
over the remaining share of the Mysore country', provided ” 
the Peishwa would agree to the same terms as the Nizam. 
Baji Rao and NanaFarnavese were anxious for the proffered 
territory, but would not accept the conditional treaty. They 
urged that the Peishwa was endowed with the inherent right 
to collect chout for the whole of the Mysore territory ; and 
they tried to convince Lord Wellesley that it would be 
politic to make over the proposed share of the Mysore 
conquest to the Peishwa as an equivalent for the col- 
lection of the chout throughout the whole of the Mysore 
territory'. They met all other proposals by diplomatic 
evasions. The Peishwa would help the English against 
the French, but would not dismiss the Frenchmen in his 
service. He would take English battalions into his pay,' 
provided he might employ them against his refractory 
feudatories. But he would not accept the mediation of the 
English in the claims of the Mahrattas against the Nizam, 
nor pledge himself as regards wars or negotiations with 
other states^ principalities. 

Daulat Jiao Sindia was still more refractory. He was 

; A distinction must be made between tbe Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force and the Hyderabad Coniinjcnt. The Contingent was a taler 
^ creation. 
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bare!}' nineteen years of age, but he exercised a pren^.nc.. 
rating influence in the Mahratta empire, and was puHej r; 
with exaggerated ideas of his own importance and no'.ver. 



the Afghans. Lord Wellesley himself was in some aiam, 
about the .Afghans, Zeman Shah, the reigning sovereign of 
-Afghanistan, was a. grandson of the once famous -■^hmac 
Snah -Abuali, and longed to tread in the footsteps of hi? 
illustrious progenitor. In 1796 he had advanced into the 
Punjab as far as Lahore: but was compelled to return to 


Kabul the following vear on account of distractions in his 


own territones. Later on he sent a letter to Lord Wenss’.sy 
announcing his intention to invade India, and inviting the 
British government to help him to drive the Mahrattas on: 
of Hindustan. Lord Wellesley forwarded this letter to 
Dauiat Kao Sindia, and proposed an, alliance betv.-een thi 
English and Mahrattas against Zeman Shah. But Daulfj 
Rao Sindia was not to be terrined by an Afghan invasion 
The slaughter of the Mahrattas at Paniput in 1761 hah 


died out of the memoiw of the rising generation. Accord 




ingly Dauiat Rao Sindia treated the letter of Zeman Shaij 
as the idle vapourings of a distant barba.-ian : and refuse 
to hamper himself with an English alliance for resistin^:] 
an invasion which might never be attempted.^ 

Lord Wellesley was exasperated at the apathy of Dauh 
Rao Sindia, for he was seriously afraid of the -Afghans. H; 
knew nothing of their domestic wars and endless feuds ; ht 
only knew that they had more than once established r 
dorninion in Hindustan, andmustbean.xious to recover thei:. 
lost power. He was in great alarm Jest tiie .Afghans shouicr 
invade Oude ; for Oude had nothing to protea her bu 
a few English battalions, and a rabble army, in the pay of 
the Nawab Vizier, that would be v.'orse than useless in th; 
event of an invasion. 

1 In E previocs genenuion, when the .\fcn=n snails _cf AhrrvA SlA 
AbdAi were overrunning the Fnnjnb, nr-d t.nrentenir.^ Ili.ndn-tnn, ntiU-rr 
the Moghuls nor the ilnhwitEs ever troubled ihe-seives nhout toe 


hnd pussed ev'ev, -\hmud Shnh Aocoli dieo in r77S' ^nd fcis v r.e^ 
too much occupied in nphting ore unother for tne throne to utreuipt 
renewal of their aagressions on HinduiUia. 
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founded by Agha ^lubnmmad Klian. For a brief interv 
it was exposed to Russian aggression.^ Subsequently tl;c; 
was reason to .suspect that it might bo made an instmn;-:: 
of French intrigue. Accordingly, linving got rid of 7'ij[ 
as a creature of the French in the southern Peninsuli, 
was natural that Lord U'cliesley should provide again.st at 
possible danger that might be brewing to the north-west t 
Hindustan. 

In iSoo Lord Wellesley sent Captain John Malcolm oa 
mission to Persia, to create a diversion against Zeman Sim 
on the side of Khorassan, anri to counteract any dc.-ier 
that might be entertained by France. The mission has L 
no mark in histor)-; but Malcolm was a man of his dm; 
and destined to play an important part in the later afiair 
of India. He distinguished himself in Persia by a hvis' 
distribution of presents amongst the Shah anti his courtier: 
who were equally poor, vain, and mercenary; and he cor 
eluded a treaty, under which the Shah agreed to act, 
necessary, against Zeman Shah, and to e.xcludc all Frencl 
men from his dominions.- 

Memwhile the progre.ss of I.Iahrntta affairs had engage 
the anxious attention of Lord Wellc.sley. In ifioo, Nati 
Famavese, the famous Mahratta minister, was gathered t 
his fathers. He was a brahman statesman of the old Hind 
type. For many years he had grasped the real power, an 
treated the late Peishwa, Mahdu Narain Rao, as a child 
but I3aji Rao, the successor af Mahdu Narain, was olde 
more experienced, and consequently more troublesome, an 
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was for ever intriguing against his authority. Tlte deatii of 
Nana Farnavese released BajiEao from a state of ministerial ^ 
thraldom, but exposed him more than ever to the galling 
^dictation of Daulat Rao Sindia. Shortly afterwards Sindia 
rwas called away to the northward by disorders which had 
broken out in Holkaris territory; and Baji Rao was left 
alone at Poona to follow his own devices without any inter- 
ference whatever. 

The dominion founded in Mahva by Mulhar Rao Holkar i 
was at this period passing through a crisis, which tempted j 
the interference of Daulat Rao Sindia. Ailah Bai, the ^ 
daughter-in-law of Mulhar Rao, had carried on the civil 
administration of the state ever since his death in 1767. * 
She had transformed the village of Indore into a wealthy 
capital ; and henceforth the name of Indore was applied to 
the state as well as to the capital. She died in 1795, leavingj-- 
the state of Indore in the, sole possession of her commander-! 
in-chief, Tukaji Holkar. 

Tukaji Holkat-diedJn-i.797, leaving two legitimate sons , '} 
Qne_oLavhom-wasAn_imbecilc. Daulat Rao Sindia hurried 
^way from Poona to Indore, and played the part of a suzerain, f. 
He placed the imbecile son of Tukaji Holkar on the throne, ri 
and put the other in prison and eventually murdered him ; h 
his object being to render his own influence paramount at 
rindore. But_an JUegitimate-son-of Tukaji appeared upon ^ 
the_scene_,undw_the_naine.of Jaswant Rao Holkar. This 
man had no pretensions to the throne, for they were barred 
by the baseness of his birth. He had professed to be the 
partisan of the half-brother whom Sindia had set aside ; but 
when the half brother was murdered, Jaswant Rao fled to tlie 
jungles and turned outlaw and freebooter after Rajput 
■fashion. He was joined by a host of the predatory' rascals 
who infested Central India at this period, — Bhils, Pindha- 
;ries, "Afghans; and Mahrattas. In this fashion he became 
so formidable that Daulat Rao Sindia was compelled to 
march against him with a large army and attempt to suppress 
him by main force. 

; i’hs army of Jaswant Rao Holkar was reckoned at 
twenty thousand men, all of whom were maintained by 
plunder. It is needless to dwell upon the details of rapine, 
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, desolation and bloodshed which characterised his proceed- 
ings, and rendered him the pest of Mahva and 
In October, iSoi, he was attacked and routed bySindin nrd 
his French battalions ; but defeat in those da^'s was of liif.; 
il- avail in suppressing a freebooting chief, whose name aior.-r 
was a tower of strength for outlaws and refugees of every 
kind, and a rallying point for all the brigands and black 
.guards in Central India. 

s Meanwhile Baji Rao was free from all restoint. X.-.ca 
Farnavese was dead, and Daulat Rao Sindia was busied in 
establishing his influence over the territory of the Holkar 
family in Indore. -Accordingly, the young Peishwa at Poona 
pursued a uiid career of revenge upon all his enemies, real 
or supposed. It would be tedious to dwell on his acts ofe 
savage ferocity ; a single instance will serve as a type. .A 
brother of Jaswant Rao Holkar had given some offence, rr 
committed some crime, and w.as condemned to die bybein:; 
dniggcd through the streets of Poona tied to the fo.'')' cf 
an elephant, Baji Rao was not only deaf to the hiimblett 
prayers for mercy, but revelled in the sufferings of his victim. 
He looked on with delight whilst the wretclied man v.tu 
. being dragecd by the elephant from the palace yard, and 
filling the air with his shrieks at the prospect of a death cf 
lingering agony. 

Baji kao had soon reason fo repent of his cruelty'. News 
arrived at Poona that Jaswant Rao lind re-assemlded his 
scattered forces, inflictcfl some small defeats on Daulat Raa 
Sindia, and was marching to Poona to be revenged on the 
Peishwa for the tortures which had been inflicted on lib 
brother.-. 

Baji Rao was in great consternation. He w.i.s half in- : 
clined to agree to the treaty with the English, and accept 
' their protection. Sindia, however, prevented the Bri'idi 
alliance for a while by despatching a large force to' reacnire 
'the Pekh-.v.T. In October,.. iSog, riie decisive battle rf 
Poona' diangcd the. fate of. the Alahratta empire.' Tit ■ 
united arrdies of Sir.(]i:t ati'l the Pei.shwa were defeated 1;' | 
Jas-A.ant P^ao .Holk.ar; and Baji Rao fled for his 'life 
western coast, and e.scnped on hoard an English .ship to t!i#* ' 
port of Bassein, about twenty .nriles to tlie n.crthward v.! 

Bomb-iy. _ . . • 

Baji Rao wa.s paraly.'ed by the disa.ster. Anoilscr Pci.-;;w,a ; 
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was set up by Jaswant P^ao Holkar at Poona, and Eaji Rao 
saw- nothing before him but min. In this e.vtremity he ' 
agreed to sign the obnoxious tre^ity, provider! the English . 
restored him to his throne at Poona. Accordingly the j 
treaty of Bassein was concluded on the last day 'of 5 
December, 1802. 5 

By the treaty of Bassein Baji Rao severed all the ties i 
which bound the Itlahratta princes to him as Peishwa, lord 1 
paramount, and suzerain. He absolutely abdicated the ^ 
headship of the Hahratta empire. He pledged himself to ‘ 
hold no communication with any other power, not, even with 
the great feudatories of the empire, such as Sindia and 
Holkar, the Gaekwar and the Berar Raja, without the con- 
sent of the British government. He also ceded territory 
for the maintenance of a Poona Subsidiary Fdrce; He thus 
secured his restoration to the throne of Poona ; but, as far 
as treaties were binding, he had ceased to be lord paramount 
of the Mahratta empire ; he had transferred his suzerainty to 
the East India Company; and henceforth was bound hand 
and foot as a feudatorj' of thb British government. . 

■ Xhe-treaty-of-Bassein-is-a turning-point in the. history of < 
India. Itzestabl ished the British empire as the paramount * 
po>v:er_in_Indja, but.it rendered a Mahratta war inevitable. J 
ltjvas_irapossible for a Mahratta prince of Baji Rao’s 
, character and'surroundings to fulfil the obligations involved 
j in such_a_treaty ; be was certain, sooner or later, to attempt 
to recover The lost headship of the Mahratta empire. It 
was equally impossible for Daulat Rao Sindia to respect 
the terms of a- treaty which shut him out from the grand 
object of bis ambition, namel)', to mle the Mahratta empire 
in thfe name of the Peishwa. .. 

In 1803 Baji Rao was conducted by a British force from I 
Bassein to Poona. The Madras army under Colonel Welle.s- ^ 
ley, and the new Hyderabad Subsidiary Force under Colonel j 
Stevenson, were moving up from the south in the same direc- 
tion for, his protection. Yet 'at 'this very time Baji Rad , 
was secretly imploring- Daulat Rao Sindia and the Bhonsla' 
yiajfl. of Berar to march to his assistance, and deliver him^ 

' from the English supremac}'.' • • 

^.iMiidaji Bhon.da (lied in 17SS, and %va5 succeeded on (he throne of 
Berar by hi.s eldest son Kughoji Bhonsl.-i, who reigned twenty-eight years, 
and died in lSr6. Baji. Rao was imploring tfcehelp of Rughoji Bhonsla. 

F K 
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Sindia and the Elionsla h.-d each taken the field with a 
lar’e armv, and were restlessly moving near the wcstora 
frontier of tne Niaam's dominions. They were closdy 
watched by Wellesley and Stevenson, but they were stupe- 
fied by the treaty of Bassein, and knew not w'nat to do. 
Tney had no particular regard for Baji Rao ; indeed thev 
were opposed in theor)- to the supremacy of the Brahman 
Peishwas. Daulat Rao Sindia had long been intn’guing to 
gain the ascendency at Poona, and rale'^tlie Mabratta feuda- 
tories in the name of the Peishtva : whilst every succes‘:ive 
Raja of Berar nursed the design of overthrowing the B.~h- 
manical supr-emacy. and seizing the tlirone at Poona as t!ie 
representative of Sivaji. But both Sindia and the Ehor.s’a 
preferred the Brahman so'.-er-eigntv to the British ; and they 
hesitated to conclude treaties witli Lord Wellesl-;y, or to 
beuin a war. 


Meanwhile both Sindia and the Bhonsla used even* effort 
to induce Jaswant Rao to join them. They were prep.arcd 
to make any sacrifice ; to ignore the legitimate branch of 
Holkaris family, and to acknowledge Jaswant Rao a.s M.alri- 
raja of Indore. But Jaswant Rao was richly endo'.ved with 
th.e craft and cunning of his race. He was profuse in pro- 
mises to join the allies against the English: and by these 
means he procured from Sindia and the Biionsla all the 
recognition and countenance he wanted : and then he went 
back to Indore, to strengthen his position and arvait th-e 
result of the e.xpeaed collision with the English. .-M Ir.d'‘-re 
he- received repeated inadtarions from Sindia and the 
Bhonsla : but he replied to all with seeming frankness, — 
If I join you in the Delthan, who is to take care o: 
Hindustan?” _ j 

• All this while Lorn Wellesl-ey v.t.s full of alarnjs at tise 
pres-ence of Sindia’s French batt.allons betv.-een the J-.nnr.a j 
and the Ganges. De Eoigne had retunied to Europe, and was | 
succeeded; in the command by a Hol-rnt ITeach rcpublman 
r.a.med P-erron, who was known to be hostile to tne Lruu.-r. = 
Perrea collected the. revenues of the Doab ibrUie ;n.v.r,:-- j 
nance of his French battalion.' ; and the imagin.rtron of 1-'-’'-, 
Wellesler w.a; so fired bv'his Ear and hatred of the rr-.-va.* 


tloat he "pictured Perron as a French sovere; 
Hindustan, v.-ith the G.''eat Moghul uniter his 
unbounded resources at his command. 
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The State of affairs in Europe gave a fresh ' impetus to 
these alarms. Kapoleon's expedition to Egj-pt had revealed 
the vastness of his ambition. The j'pung , Corsican was 
prepared to march in the footsteps of the gteat 31 acedonian ", 
from Eg)'pt to Persia, and from Persia to Hindustan. The ( 
peace of Amiens in 1802 was only an interval of preparation I 
for grand designs. News of a renewal of the war between 
Great Britain and France tvas expected by ever)’ ship from 
Europe ; and many besides Lord Wellesley imagined that 
the imperial dreamer at the Tnileries was still longing to 
outdo Alexander by conquering the oriental v.’orld from 
the Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges. 

Lord Wellesley brooded over the map of India with a ! 
jealous eye. He pondered over ever)’ \’ulnerable spot on the a 
coast of India w’here a French armament could anchor. | 
He w’as especially alarmed at the convenient position of 
Baroche on the western coast to the northward of Surat. 


Baroche w’as a port belonging to Sindia, situated at the 
mouth of the Nerbudda river. According!)’, the fevered 
imagination of Lord Wellesley was again at work.' He' 
ipictured a French armament sailing down the Red Sea, 
tand across the Indian Ocean, to Sindia’s port of Baroche; 
sa French flotilla going up the Nerbudda river from Baroche' 
Uo the neighbourhood of Indore ; a French army marching ; 
'thro,;.:!; Malwa, followed by a host of Mahrattas and 
. joining Perron at Agra and Delhi, and pretending 
. to conquer India in the name of the Great Moghul.* 

: At this time. General Lake, commandcr-in-chief of the’] 
/Bengal army, was posted at Cawnpore on the frontier of t 
; Oude. He was told by Lord Wellesley that a Mahratta war’j 
W’as impending ; and that directly the w’ar note was-soundcd’ 
;he was to march tow-ards - Delhi, break up Sindia’s .French . 
jbattalions, and occupy ' the whole territory betw’een the 


ijumna and the Ganges. ' . ' ; ’ • 

; Meanwhile 'Colonels WelL-sley and Stevenson confinuedl- 
’to' watch Sindia and the Bhonsla in the Dekhan.. ' Sindia-i 
jwas still w’aiting to be joined by the recreant Jaswant Rao i 


,* * Earodie, or Eroach, had fallen into thc'posscs'ion of the En^li'h, 
together with other territories in Gurerat, during the first Mahratta war 
: in the d.ays of AVarren Hastings, bnt had been needlessly and heedlessly 
■made os-er to Mahadaji Sindia at the treaty of b.albai in lySa. Sec 


ante, page 374. 
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General Lake left the city of Delhi in charge of Colons; 
Ochterlony, and brought the campaign to a close by tk 
, tepture_ of Agra and victory' at Laswari. The 

;!y:5saiLb.rokeuip-fcejEimirh battahonsjQiL£yer:_aiid4)utj:k 
- English jn .possession of A£^whoIe_of upj)er_Hindustan. 

The fate of Perron was somewhat extraordinary. At the 
very begiiming of the campaign he appeared as a suppliant 
to the English general. He was in bad odour with Sindia; 
his life was in danger; and he was an.vious to retire to 
British territory with his private fortune. Permission was 
granted, and Perron ultimately took up his abode in the 
French settlement at Chandemagore, and then dropped into 
oblinon. 

Sindia and the Bhonsla had no alternative but to accept ' 
the dictation of the British government. Accordingly they 
concluded treaties on the basis of the treaty' of Bassein. Sindia 
renounced all pretensions to the regions northward of the 
Jumna and westward of the Chambal ; all hold on the Great 
Moghul ; all claims to collect chout or plunder from the 
•Pa.jpilts, Jits, or other native princes. To all appearance 
his power for mischief had gone for ever.^ The Bhonsla 

* The n^otiations with Danlat Rao Sindia were conducted by Major 
Malcolm and General Wellesley. Sindia’s p.dme minister was a ^-eteren 
Brahman and bom diplomatist, with a soar, snpercilions, infie.xib!e 
countenance, which nothing could disturb. The most startling demand 
or unexpected concession was received without the movemeat of a 
muscle. Malcolm said that he never saw a man with such a face for a j 
game of brag ; and henceforth the grey-haired Mahratta went by the 
name of “ Old Brag.” Years passed away, and Wellesley returned to 
Europe and became Duke of Wellington. Malcolm meth-m and asked 
him about Talleyrand. Wellington replied that he was very much like 
“ Old Brag,” bnt not so clever. 

Negotiations under such circumstances were not easy. Malcolm 
went to Sindia’s camp, and found the young Maharaja almost as grave 
as his minister. A meeting took place in a large tent amidst a storm 
of rain. Suddenly a volume of water burst in torrents through tie 
canvas, and fell upon an Irish officer named Pepper. The Maharaja 
screamed with laughter at the catastrophe, and all present joined ia 
the chorus. All gravity was at an end. The rain was followed,.ia 
a storm of hail, and the diplomatists and their {oUowers feU to work 
at collecting' the hailstones, which are as refreshi ng as ices 'in *fce hot 
plains of India. 

But nothing could stop the pertinacity of “Old BragA On a sub- 
sequent occasion he demanded that an article should be inserted in tie 
treat}’ that out of respect for the caste of Brahmans of which the 
Peishwa was a member, and out of friendship for Maharaja Sindia, ana 
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Ilaja belonged to a smaller fry. He ceded Cuttack on the 
east and Berar on the -n-est ; and was henceforth known as 
the Eaja of Xagpore. But Lord Wellesley was afraid to 
vaunt his conquests in the eyes of the people of England, 
unless he could prove that they were necessar)- for protection 
against the French. He kept possession of Cuttack because 
it was the only vulnerable tract on the Bay of Bengal that 
was open to invasion from the sea ; but he ' tnade over 
the territoiy of Berar proper as a free gilt to the Xizani of 
Hyderabad. 

In 1804 Lord Wellesley had completed his political C 
scheme for the government of India. The Gaekwar of j 
Baroda accepted the situation, and ceded territoiy for theJi,'. 
maintenance of a Subsidiary Force. The Rajpiit princes p' 
and the Jat Raja of Bhurtpore gladly surrendered their 
old international life, with all its wars and feuds, for the 
sake of protection against the Mahrattas. The cession 
of Cuttack by the Berar Raja removed the only break 
on the British line of seaboard from Calcutta to Comorin. 
Only one power of the slightest moment remained outside' 
the pale of the new political system ; and that was Jaswant •' 
Rao, the hlahratta freebooter who had usurped the throncl 
of Holkar. 

In those days the British government had no interest .S 
or concern in the rightness or wrongness of Jaswant Rao’s Jf 
pretensions. It was in no way responsible for his usurpa- jj 
tion, for that had begun before the subsidiary treaties were ^,5 
concluded with the other Mahralta pbwers. The British to 
government might have arbitrated, but it could not force F 
the people of Indore, nor the Mahratta princes in general, to 
accept its arbitration. It could not conclude any subsidiary 
or protective treaty, which would gu.irantee, Jaswant Rap 
Holkar in the dominions of the Holkar familv ; because, 
according to the common understanding of the Mahratta 
states, Jaswant Rao Holkar was a rebel against the Beishwa_, 
and an illegitimate son of the late ruler, whilst' tlie legitim, ate 

for tk«rpurpo?c of inerco^ing it^ov.-n reputation, the Urit!;a gt'TfmTnent 
should prohibit the shiughicr of cows throngheut Hindde-tan. h't:ch n 
\shoIe5aIe demand wns perilous to the vell-bcing of European sofuier?, 
to say .notldng of EngU'hmen in general, v.ho arc tUppO'C'l to 
owe their superiority to beef. Accordingly the proposition v.v.s reject c<5 
as inadmisrible. 
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■' .jheir was still alive. But Lord Wellesley was willing to leavi 
4 Jaswant Rao alone, provided only tliat he abstained from al 
aggressions upon the territories of the British government 
' or upon those of its allies. 

y But Jaswant Rao was a free lance of the old IMahratt; 
13^)6; a man of the stamp of Sivaji with the instinct of ; 

■ freebooter running in his blood. He did not aspire to be 1 
warrior and hero like the Sindias. He preferred plunder t< 
political power ; and consequently took more delight ii 
commanding loose bodies of predatory' horsemen, liki 
another Sivaji, than in directing the movements of drillei 
battalions of infantry, like Mahadaji Sindia or Daulat Rao 
It was the boast of Jaswant Rao Holkar that his home wa 
in the saddle, and that his domim’ons e.Ttended over ever 
country that could be reached by his horsemen. 

In 1803, whilst English and IMahrattas were engaged ii 
wars in the Dekhan and upper Hindustan, Jaswant Rai 
Holkar collected a golden harv-est in Malwa and Rajpiitana 
Subsequently he was joined by deserters or fugitives fron 
• Sindia and the Bhonsla; and but for the presence of th 
English in Hindustan might have become the most 'for 
Imidable predatory' power in Central India. 

But Jaswant Rao Holkar was ill at ease. He was a 
Esau amongst the IMahratta powers, without fear or lov 
for any one of them. He was alarmed at the victories c 
the English. It was obHous to his mind, moulded b 
hlahratta culture, that he had an inherent right to coUec 
chout, -which the English were bound to respect. As ’ 
.matter of fact, he could not keep his forces together ndthor 
plunder or chout. But he feared that the English wer 
unable or unwilling to recognise the sacred rights of th 
hlahrattas, and were bent on" putting a stop to his futur 
expeditions. • ■ ■ 

Jaswant Rao proceeded to work upon the English with al 
the wariness ;Of a ^lahratta. He WTOte an arrogant letter t( 
.General Lake, full of pretensions as regards what he calle< 
his'- right’s, but. still professi^g^ntch friendship. He con- 

■ ^tinue'd the work of coU^ing chout and plunder from the 
protected allies in Rajputana, and at the same time he urgec 
them to. throw off their dependence on the British govern 
ment. He was. told. -by General Lake that the Englisl 
had no desire to interfere with him, but that it was absolutely 
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necessary that he should withdrav.- to Indore territor}', and 
abstain from all aggressions on the British government or its 
allies. 

Jaswant Rao then took a more decided tone. He requested 
permission to levy chout according to the customs of his 
ancestors. He offered to conclude a treaty, provided the 
British government would guarantee him in the possession 
of Indore territorjc But he refused to withdraw from 
Rajputanz until the English complied v/nh his demands. 
He wTote letters still more peremjnory to General Wellesley 
in the Dekhan, threatening to bum, .sack, and slaughter by 
hundreds of thousands in the ci-ent of refusal. He invited 
Daulat Rao Sindia to join him in an attack upon British 
possessions ; but Sindia was already disgusted with his dupli- 
city, and not only refused to have an)thing more to do 
with such a faithless chieftain, but reported Jaswant Rao's 
proffered alliance to the British authorities. 

There was no alternative but to reduce Jasv.-ant Rao to 
.submission. General Lake tvas ordered to move southward 
into Rajptitana, whilst General Wellesley moved northward 
from the Dekhan ; and Jaswant Rao would then have been 
hemmed in between the ttvo armies, and compelled to sur- 
render at discretion. But there was a famine in the Dekhan ; 
the rajns had failed, and the country liad been ravaged by 
the armies of Sindia and the Biionsla. General ^Vellesley 
could not move from the Dekhan, but ordered Colonel 
Itiurray to march from Guzerat towards .Malwa with 'a suffi- 
cient force to co operate with any force wiiich might be sent 
by General I-ake. Daulat Rao Sindia also offered to co- 
operate with the English for the reduction 'of Jaswant Rao, 
whom he declared had forfeited all claim to consideration 
•from his treacherous refusal to join the allied Mahratta 
armies before the battle of Assaye. ■' 

In . 4 pril, 1S04, .General Lake moved an army into 
Rajpifianaj and sent a delachment.fn adv.ance, under Colonel 
Wonson. Jaswant Rao bGat-a hysty reti-e-at through' Rajpu* 
tana toirard-s Indore teitit^i^’-'m the soutlL In May' the 
•Englisli, force captured Holk:^^ fonre.ss of Rampodra, 
'known as Tonk-Rarapoora. The rains were' now approach- 
ing, and General Hake left Colonel Monson to keep Jaswant 
Rao in check, and then returned to -cantonments. 

The force under Colonel Monson consisted of five 
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battalions of sepoys, a train of artilierv', and ttvo bodies c i 
irregular horse, one under a Lieutenant Lucan, and the otr.s ■ 
'.under Eapoji Sindia, a kinsman of Daulat Eao. In Tuk f 
y dSIonson crossed the river Chambal and reached Kotak c 
,and was joined by a body of troops in the serWce of thi [ 
:JR.ajput ruler of Kotah, who was anxious for the friendship i 
of the British government, hlonson was daily e.xpecting tc ' 
be joined by hlurray vrith the force from Guzerat, as well as ] 
.'by a force which Daulat Rao Sindia promised to send frou ; 
,’Ujain. Accordingl}’^ he advanced through the pass oi I 
I^Mokundra into Holkar’s territoiy, and continued his march 
'some fifty miles fiuther to the southward. i 

In the beginning of July Colonel Iilonson was staggered 1 1 
by a succession of untoward events. His supplies were /i 
running very low. Treachery was in his camp of which he j 
was ignorant p Bapoji Sindia was sending secret messages to < 
Jaswant Rao to turn back and advance against the English i 
brigade. Next Monson beard that Colonel Iilurray had : 
taken fright and was retreating to Guzerat ; and that Jaswant : 
Rao had stayed his onward flight and turned back, and was 
marching against him uith ovenvhelming forces, and a vari i 
train of artilleiy. { 

Colonel iSlonson ordered a retreat to ?.Iokundra pass, v 
leaving the irregular horse to follow. Shortly aftem'ards 
j Bapoji Sindia came up with a story that Jaswant Rao had i 
routed the irregular horse, and that Lucan was taken prisoner 1 
Monson reached the Mokundra pass ; and Bapoji Sindis 1 
filled up the measure of his iniquity by deserting the i 
English and going , over bodily to Jaswant 1^6 with all hh i 
horsemen. Shortly afterwards Monson was attacked bj | 
the whole army of Holkar, but succeeded in repulsing the : 
eneniy. . _ ' ^ 

), , Unfortunately, instead of holding out at the iMokundra 
i pass. Colonel Jtlonson continued his retreat to Kotah. The ‘ 
ruler of Kotah lost heart at seeing the fugitives, and shut ' 
his gates against them. ■ The rainy season was at its 
height. Colonel Ztlonsofl continued his retreat towards 
the north, but his supplies were e.xhausted, and his 
guns sank hopelessly in ' the mud. He was obliged i 
to spike his guns, and destroy his ammunition to prevent : 
their falling into-the hands of the enemy. Sinaia's , com- 
mander came up' to join him with the e.xpected detachment ' 
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rom Ujain : but when the Mahratfa saw the metcheil 
tate of the fugitives, he turned his guns upon the English 
orce and went over to Jaswant Rao. It is needless to 
Iwell on further details of disasters in crossing rivers, and 
irivations and sufferings beneath the pitiless rains. The 
etreat became a disorderly rout, during which the English 
epoys were constantly exposed to the charges and sur- 
>rises of Jaswant Rao Holkar. About the end of August, 
804, the shattered remains of INIonson’s brigade managed 
0 reach Agra. 

Monson’s retreat was one of those disasters which will 
p.set the designs of the ablest statesmen. The political 
ystem of Lord Wellesley was in imminent danger. For a 
irief interval British prestige vanished from Hindustan, 
aswant Rao Holkar was exaggerated into a Mahratta hero, 
nd was joined by most of the predatory bands of Central 
ndia. ISven the Rajpiit and Jit princes, the protected 
Hies of the British government, were shaken in their 
llegiance by the successes of the victorious Mahratta. 

Jaswant Rao took possession of Muttra, and then with 
lappy audacity hastened to Delhi, to seize Shah Alam, and 
ilunder Hindustan in the name of the Great Moghul. Hd; 
ras beaten off from Delhi by a small force under Ochterr 
ony ; but meanwhile a new ally had sprung up in his rear. 
The Jit Raja of Bhurtpore threw off his dependence on the 
Iritish government, and declared in favour of Jaswant 
lao Holkar. The fort ress of Bhurtpore was the strongest 
n Hindusta n. The huge walls of hardened mud rose 
ound the city like a rampart of mountains. They were a 
fodsend to Jaswant Rao. He sent his guns and infantry 
i-ithin the walls, and began to ravage the Doab with his 
irmy of horsemen, like a Tartar Khan of the olden time. 

General Lake' took the field nuth his cavalry, and soon 
outed and dispersed the hlahratta horse. The English 
:aptured the fortress of Deeg, which also belonged to the 
3 hurtpore Raja. But then, instead of corapletmg the 
lestrucfion of Jaswant Rao, Gen&ral Lake advanced against 
3 hurtpore, and endeavoured to capture jhe • impregnable 
brtress without even a siege-train. For a period of four 
nonths, from January 1805 to the following April, 1)0 wasted 
:he strength of the English anhy in trying to storm these 
mormons earthworks. To make matters ;worse, Daulat Rao 
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Sindia threv.* off his allegiance to the British government, 
and declared for Jasvant Rao Holkar. 

The fortunes of the English soon began to brighten. 
The Raja of Bhui^ore grew frightened, and was restored to 
re the protected alliance on paring a fine of two hundred 
thousand pounds to the British govemmenL Subsequent 
defeats indicted on Jaswant Rao brought Daulat Rao Sindia 
to his senses. Difficulties were being removed, and tran- 
quiilit}’ was about to be restored, when negotiations were 
upset by the home authorities. At the end of July, 1S05, 
^ 5 - Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta, and took up the office 
of Governor-General, and the policy' of the British govern- 
ment underwent an, jraportant^hajige. Shortly afterwards 
Lord IV'ellesiey returned to England. 

ind Lord IVellesIey v;as a statesman of the highest order, 
if . who brought the political experiences of western culture to 
bear upon, the conditions of Asiatic rule. His genius was 
untrammelled by the narrow ideas which grew out of £ 
trading monopoly, and which svcayed the better judgmen 
of Robert Clive and Warren Hastings. He valued tbi 
■ ■security and prestige of the British empire in India at ) 
higher rate than the commercial privileges of the Eastindi 
. ■ Company ; and consequently he raised up a host of enemies 
who could not appreciate his comprehensive foresight Bu 
• in the teeth of all opposition, he established the sovereignt 
of the British government over the greater part of Indi; 
and put an end for ever to .the English-bom fantasy of 
balance of power, 

shy''-' Lord Wellesley, has been compared with Akbar. Cm 
• ,'sbibu%' or uhcdnsciously, he sought to build up a Britis 
erhpire'in India' on similar foundations' to tnose of tl 
Alpghhl empire of Akbar. "He ai'oided, howerer, the spi: 

■ -of oriental intrigue, which' balanced one element of race 
. ■ ■ religion agaiqst.anotfaer ; and- he ftiboured to provide for f 
' -peace idhd security of -Tndta 'by establishing the Briti 
soi'emtneat as a paramount power over Moghuls ai 
^’hlaliraUas, and-protecting the chieftains of Rajputhna agaii 
the predatory incursions of Sindia and Holkar. He. form 
a school of. political officers, whose aspirations were link 
vrith the well-being of the British empire, rather than w 
the maintenance of the Companys monopoly; and thus 
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led to the identification of British interests with those of 
India, which has. been the main work of the nineteenth 
century. Small in stature and imperious in will, he was 
known to his admirers as the “glorious little man;'’ and as 
long as the Anglo-Indian empire retains a place in hisroiy, 
the name of the Marquis of Wellesley will rank amongst its 
most illustrious founders. 

Lord lYellesley v.-as led into errors, but they were the 
errors of genius — the outcome of a foresight which credits 
enemies with the entertainment of designs be3'ond their 
power of e.vecution. IVeilesIey gauged the ambition, of the 
first Napoleon, and foreshadowed the dreams which would 
have carried a French army from the Mediterranean to the 
Ganges; but he overrated the resources as well as the 
prescience of the imperial dreamer, and he underrated the 
obstructions and difficulties which beset Napoleon in Europe, 
and checked his advance in the footsteps of Ale.vander. He 
provided for the defence of India against plans which had 
no real e.vistence, exxepting in his own imagination, but 
which nevertheless might have proved substantial dangers 
had Napoleon been a IVeilesIey, or Wellesley a Napoleon. 

LoriL-Well.esley was .the. founder of (he Indian Civil 
Service-on~its_4ndsting_foDting. The~or3 “servants of the 
Company w'ere emphatically merchants ; and he rightly con- 
sidered that mercantile training is of small use to civil 
administrators in comparison with a knowledge of historj', 
law, political econom}-, and Indian languages. Moreover, 
during the old commercial period, money-making too often 
became a master passion, and certainly exercised an undue 
influence on the- Indian rulers of the eighteenth centuiy: 
■\2tla-thcse_>ieivs-iord~WellesIey Jqunded a^College on-a- 
grand scal e at Calcutta, -nuth a competent staff of ^professors,' 
foT the~'spe‘cial"e9ucati6n' of young cirilians fresh from 
Europe ; and although his plans were dwarfed for.a whjle’info; 
insignificance by the Court of. Directors, yet in the end'thty; 
led to the establishment of a College at Hailej'burj’, whichj 
served as a training-school for Indian civil servants until the: 
introduBfton of the competitive system in .comparatively ' 
modem times. 


CHAPTER X. 


COXCILIATIOX : LOED CORXK’ALI.IS, SIR GEORGE BARIO^r, 
ASlf LORD Slixm 



A,D. rSo5 TO 1S13. 


■' The second coming of Lord-Com waltiy in TnHia wag the. 
07 re sult of a political reactjop. The British nation was 
alarmed at Lord Wellesley’s conquests, and his large assump- 
“ tion of political power. It was always averse to territoria' 
rei- aggrandisement except for colonial purposes, or to humbh 
France : and it was espedally averse to conquests in India 
1 which prodded no outlet for the superfluous population 0 
England, but only transferred large provinces from the goverr 
ment of native princes to that of the servants of the Ea' 
India Company. The Directors themselves were equal! 
alarmed at the extension of their dominion and respons 
, ^.bilities ; for they had learned by bitter experience’ that wa 
' and conquests only added, to the expenditure,' dthout i 
’ creasing the profits of the Company, or otherwise promoti: 
the interests of trade. Above all, neither the British nati 
nor. the Company could understand the new political dogn 
that India could only be governed in -peace by reducing 1 
princes’ .to thq.,conditipn of. feudatories,- and setting up ( 
British .government as, the paramount pon-er. . The pol 
of Lord Welie’sie)’ savoured- too much of that cS Napoh 
to be acceptable to the people of England j an^^ ’ 
accordingly attacked on all sides tooth and nail : 

The real fact- was that the nati-ve powers in Ipd^ 
not stat^ after th'e European model. They wefe. for 
most part new and crude principalities, which had growr 
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within the previous half centui>-.i Rebel Muhammadan 
Viceroys had thrown off their dependence on the Great * 
iMoghul, and converted their provinces into kingdoms. . 
Mahratta freebooters had created an empire over feudatory c 
princes on the basis of plunder; and their dominions had r 
been consolidated by Brahmans, who played the part of ^ 
ministers, accountants, and collectors of revenue. There f 
were no political constitutions or hereditary' aristocrades in 
either the Moghul or the Mahratta empires ; nothing but 
bodies of officials, organised chiefly for the collection of 
revenue, bound by no national ties, and only held together by 
a system of red-tape and routine, which in times of revolution 
or disaster was either broken up or divindled into hereditary 
names and sinecures. 

The older states of Europe may have been created in a ( 
similar fashion ; but they have endured for a thousand years, I 
and the traditional experiences of a past history' have con- ^ 
verted subject populations into nationalities, and rude warrior j 
barons into landed nobilities. The kingdoms of India, with j 
the exception of the Rajput principalities, were things of i 
y'esterday', without national life or organisation. The king- 
doms of Europe had undergone a political training under 
kings and emperors, parliaments, popes, and priests, which • 
had moulded them into substantive states, quickened them 
with international life, and fitted them for the exercise of 
political power within their respective circles, and the ob- 
servance of their obligations and duties in the European" i 
states system. 

The princes and nobles of India required' the same ^ 
tmird-ig r." th:: old feudal kings and barons of Europe. The"! 
Cii'.:.;'. f';;!. the last symbol of imperialism, had ■shrivellild'*^ 

into a feeble pageant The -little vitality that renikine'il-’ in ' 
the name had died out under a Vizier, or ''an'' Anu'f Of ' 
Arnfrs, who might be Moghul or Mahratta", Afghan or Atab, 
according to the daily game of revolutions and ■shuffling"' of'! 
factions at the Jfoghul capitaL Lord Weil&slcy .rras ti 
generation ift, advance of his age." He slwj vvith that true 
genius fh^h is rarely understood or reco^ised by^-contcm- 
poraries, that a new paramount power v.'as’ilecesSafy.'for the 

^ The on)y exception'i of importance were Ibe and fJjcy 

were overrun by Mnhnittas, and were as shattered a!^ the Nizam after 
the battle of Kurdia. 
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salvation of India ; and that such a power could be exercised 
by the British government and by that government alone. 

■ But Lord lYellesley made mistakes, like ail other states- 
. men who are dealing udth a present which is imperfectly 
kno^\’n, and a future that can only be conjectured. He had 
over-rated the strength of the Mahrattas, and the danger 
of Sindia’s French battalions. Since then he had under- 
rated the powers of mischief which were still left in the 
hands of the Mahratta princes. He was consequently taken 
aback at the outbreak of Jaswant Rao Holkar ; especially 
when it was followed up by the defection of Sindia and the 
protected Rajas of Rajputana. 

The result of the embxQglip was that the home authoriries 
resolved to reverse the policy of Lord Wellesley, and revert 
to that of Sir John Shore ; to abandon the system of sub- 
sidiary and protective alliances, and return to that of neutral- 
ity and isolation ; and, above all, to conciliate the Mahratta 
princes to British ascendency by the restoration of con- 
quered territories, and surrender of captured fortresses. 

That Lord Wellesley was bitterly mortified by this decision 
may^.well be imagined ; but every statesman wh o is in 
adyance.r3fJiis. generation must be prep ared to s ee his ideas i 
ignored, misunderstood, or held-up_to„derisiqi], until popular 
errors , .are corrected by public disasters, and_the_ior.egpne 
conclusions of those in power are educated by a larger ex- 


perience to a right understandmg of the e\nls and their cure. 

Lord Cornwallis was prepared to go extravagant lengths 
in the way of conciliation and neutralitv. He would have 
withdrawn the Great Irioghul and all his, family to Bengal, 
and made over Delhi to Daulat Rao Sindia, with liberty to 
recover bis lost territories between the Ganges and the 
Juinna.; He would have abandoned the protective treaties 
nith the Rajput .and Jat princes, and left them to the tender 
nlercies bf the Alahrattas. . 


Hq was 'sixt}'-^,ven years of age; he had landed at Calcu.tta 
at the .‘end' of . July to be, exposed to the damp heats of a ; 
Bengal August, when every breeze from the south was laden 
with the feverish malaria of the Sunderbunds. In the month 
of September, the most, mnng month in the plains, he ‘ycr 
travelling towards the north-west; and ^-be.frtaLre.si'.'.n up 
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have been foreseen. The an.vious veteran became weak 
in mind and body, sank into a .state of insensibility, and 
finally, died on the 5th of October, 1805, before he had been 
ten weeks in the country. 

The successor of Lord Cornwallis was a man of a different 
culture. Sir George Barlow was not an independent noble- 
man, educated in European politics ; but a civil servant of the 
Company, pliant under supenor authority, but self-willed 
in his own sphere of action. He had been a member of 
council in the time of Lcrd Wellesley, and had steadily 
supported IVellesley’s imperial policy. Subsequent!)’, how- 
ever, he accepted the policy of conciliation and neutrality, 
which Lord Cornwallis was preparing to carry oat in accord- 
ance with the will of the home authorities. 

The political_aposta.sy of Barlow has been much con- 
demned, but perhaps without sufficient cause He adopted 
the imperial system of I^rd Wellesley when that nobleman 
was in power; but it was impossible for him to resist the 
reaction in public opinion, which had recalled Lord Wellesley 
and placed Lord Cornwallis at the head of affairs. Such 
open rebellion against all the home authorities, including 
both houses of parliament, would have bepn an unwarrant- 
able assumption, and have ended in a political suicide from 
which nothing was to be gained. 

By the end of 1S05, Lord Lake had pursued Jaswant Rao 
Holkarinto the Punjab, and forced him to come to terms.j 
A half-hearted treaty was coftcluded by Sir John Malcolm, 
with the Mahratta adventurer, which satisfied no one.' 
There was enoiigh concession to the new policy of con-’ 
:cilation to exasperate Lord Lake, and enough spice- of 
Wellesley’s policy of imperialism to e,xasperate Sir George' 
Barlow. All Holkar’.s territories were restored to Jaswant 
Rao, except the fortress of lohk Rampoora but he was 
bound over not to commit anyaggres.sions on the -British' 
government, or on any of- its allies, including the I^jput 
RajAs. • ■ * '• - . - - 

This unexpected liberality revived the audacity pf jaswant 
Rao. He claimed the territories in Hindustan- and the 
Uekhan, which he had demanded from Lake and Wellesley 
before the beginning of the w.ar. He .claimed a right to 
vJ'rict, contributions from the. Raja, of -Jaipur. Lord Lake 
the the.se arrogant demands on the part of 

I G G 
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maintained by a Sergeant Brodie, who was the hero of the day. 
Aleanwhile news of the outbreak was carried to Arcot, eight 
miles off, where Colonel Gillespie was in command. Relief 
was soon at hand. Colonel Gillespie galloped to Vellore 
with a troop of European dragoonsj^and two field guns. 
Gillespie rode far in advance .of his men, and reached the 
gatewa)", amidst a furious fire, just as Brodie and his small 
part}' were burning their last cartridge. A chain of soldiers’ 
belts was let down by Brodie, and Gillespie dragged himself 
to the top of the gateway, and placed himself at the head of 
the survivors, who welcomed him as their deliverer. At his 
word of command the soldiers promptly formed, and drove 
back the enemy with the bayonet Presently the dragoons' 


came up with the galloper guns. The gates of the fortress 
were blown open ; the soldiers rushed in ; four hundred 
mutineers were cut down ; others were taken prisoners ; 
and a few only escaped by dropping from the walls. 

. A searching inquin' tvas made into the cause of the 
mutiny. It was ascertained that the military authorities at 
•Madr^ had issued orders forbidding the sepoys from ' 
appearing on parade with ear-rings or caste marks, and ] 
requiring them to shave their beards and trim their mous- I 
tachios. Above all, an obnoxious head-dress had been tl 
introduced', which was totally unlike the beloved turban, b 
land bore a closer resemblance to the European hat, which 
ilias always been an eyesore to orientals. H 

These innovations had rankled in the hearts of the h 
ZVladras sepoys, and exposed them to taunts and derision, n 
At Vellore the disaffection was aggravated by the presence c] 
of the Mysore princes, and the fact that many of Tippu'gjn 
old soldiers were serving in the English garrison. Moreover ^ 
Alarming rumours were whispered abroad that the new armjrri: 
regula.tions were only a preliminary to the forcible conver :o t 
sion of the sepoys to Christianity. The prompt action oi; 
Colonel Gillespie put a stop to further troubles ; but then re; 
were some disturbances at Hyderabad,. which showed thai->i 
the disaffection-was widel}' spread. ‘ 

The Court of Directors were so alarmed at this sepo rot; 
mutiny,, that they recalled Lord ‘William Bentinck^^*' 
Governor of Madras, as well as Sir John Craddock! aj t.- 
commander-in-chief of the Madras army, b t; 


tioned such dangerous innovations.f^'nti pC the proposal.l Ics:; 
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0 . the chiefs in Rajputana took a part in the war, just as their 
*Si 3 forefathers had fought on either side in the war of theMaha 
Bharata. 

Amir Khzn went from one side to the other udth his army 
:e of Qf banditti, as best suited his ovvn interests. Originally he 
was bought over by Jaipur, and helped to defeat Man Singh, 
and shut him up in his fortress of Jodhpur, whilst ravaging' 
the surrounding countrj'. Next he was bought over by Man 
Singh, who offered to pay him a yearly tribute of some half 
a million sterling, hleanwhile Arafr Khan was guilty of 
treacheries and wholesale assassinations, which alone would 
suffice to brand his character with infamy. 

“ All this time the Rana of Udaipur .took no part in the | 
and territories were e.xposed to the ravages and 

nj depredations of Daulat Rao Sindia and Amir Khan, The 
marches of the ^fahratta and Afghan armies were to be traced 
by blazing -vdllages and ruined har\-ests ; and wherever they 
encamped they turned the garden of Rajpiitana into a desert 
and desolation. 

t In this extremity the Rana of Udaipur claimed the pro- 
's for tection of the British government as the paramount power. 

‘ He offered to cede half his territories for the defence of the 
other half. The rival princes of Jodhpur and Jaipur joined 
in the solicitation. They declared that there always had 
been a paramount power in India to protect the weak against 
the strong ; and as the East India Company had become the 
paramount power it was bound to fulfil its duties. 

5 of The interference of the British government would have 
put an end to all this frightful anarchy ; but it would have 
■ been an open and undisguised UoJation of the policy of non- 
intervention. The Rana of Udaipur was refused all help. 
Driven by despair, he bought the protection of Amir Khan 
by the cession of a quarter of his dominions ; and stooped 
to the ignominy of exchanging Unbans vith the Afghan .free- 
booter.- ’ 

rof Still the war was raging between Jodhpur and Jaipur. 
Amir Khan proposed to stop it b.y-taking_ti!e_Jife_j3f_the. 
innocen.tJ3use_of the^quarreL; and he threatened to cany' 
off the princess, and make her over to Man Singh of Jodhpur, 
unless his advice was followed. The miserable Rana gave 
his consent to the murder of his child ; and the Rajput 
maiden accepted her doom, and drank the poison which was 
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reaching the frontier they dispersed, in small parlies of two 
or -three Jxundted. They advanced with such rapidity that 
the story of their depredations was generally the first 
news of their approach. They were not encumbered with 
tents or baggage, but carried only their arms, and slept on 
their saddle-cloths. Both men and horses were accustomed 
to long marches, and they never halted except to refresh 
themselves, to collect plunder, or to commit the vilest out- 
rages on the female population. They subsisted on the 
grain and provisions which they found in the villages ; took 
everything that was i-aluable ; and wantonly destroyed all 
that they could not carry away. 

Lord Minto left India in 1813, and was succeeded as 
Governor-General by Lord_Moira,.aftenvards. Marquis pi 
Hastings. Q.oe of the last acts of Lord Minto's administra 
tion was to impress on the Court of Directors the necessity 
for adopting large measures for the purpose of suppressing 
the Pindharies ; and thus from an early period the attention 
of Lord Moira was directed to the annual depredations ol 
these organised banditti. 

Lord Moira landed at Calcutta in the fifty-ninth year ol 
his age. Before he left England he had denounced the 
ambitious policy of Lord Wellesley in seeking to establisli 
the British government as the paramount power in India. 
; But his attention had already been directed to the yearly 
expeditions of the Pindharies; and soon after his arrival 
I in Bengal he began to modify his political view.s. He 
reported to the Court of Directors that the battalions ol 
' Amir Khan and hordes of Pindharies numbered some fifty 
, thous.arid men ; th.at they subsisted by plunder alone, and 
extended their ravages ov-er an area as large as lingland, 
1 He emphatically declared that the affairs of the Company 
would never prosper until the British government w.ns placed 
at the head of a league which embraced every n.itive state 
1 in India, and was enabled to bring the whole strength of the 
league to bear upon any single power that disturbed tht 
’ public peace. 

: This sudden conversion of Lord Moira from the policy o‘ 
■■non-interv'cntion to that of a paramount power had no cffeci 
■ upon the home authorities. There was still the same morbid 
• dre.ad of the iMahratfas, which misled the British nation ni 
I tlie beginning of the century, Daulat Rao Sindia was stii 
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). regarded as a dangerous power like Chenghiz Khan or 
Timdr. In realitj' he was a prince in sore distress, worried 
r by an army which was irr frequent mutiny from want of sub- 
: tie sistence, and paralysed by a terror of the English, which never 
an-^ left him after the battle of Assaye. He had been anxious 
^ V to follow the adrrice of the British Resident, who still ac- 
companied his camp ; but the Resident was a victim to the 
policy of non-inter\-ention, and refused to adnse Sindia. 
Thus in India and in England ever\' one, save Lord hloira, 
was a strict adherent to the policy of non-intervention. 
Accordingly, Lord Moira was told by the Directors that 
no league was to be formed, or any step taken for the sup- 
pression of the Pindharies, that was likely to embroil the < 
British government nith the Mahrattas, or to give offence to * 
Daulat Rao Sindia. 

t- Meanwhile black clouds were gathering over the Hima- 
rar layas. For years the Ghorka-rulers-of-Iyi pal ha dJbeen 
making syst emat ic encroachments.onjritish t erritory" . The 
English in Bengal remonstrated in vain. They were anxious 
for peace at any price short of abject submission : but the 
Ghorkas were beyond all bearing : appropriating villages 
and districts Avithout a shadow of a claim, and turning a deaf 
ear to all representations, or stubbornly insisting that the 
abstracted territor)' had always belonged to Nipal. Lord 
idinto sent an ultimatum to 'Kbatmandu before he left 
Bengal, and Lord iMoira sent another shortly after his 
arrival. The result was the Ghorka war of 1814 and 1815 : 
but before describing the military operations it will be as 
well to renew the history of the Ghorka conquest of Nipal. 


CHAPTER XT. 


NlPAL HISTORY: GHORKA CONQUEST. 

A.D. 1767 TO 1S14. . 

Northward of Hindustan, a square mass of territory ex- 
tends over the Himalayas beyond the British frontier towards 
the great desert of Gobi or Shamo, the terror of Marco Polod 
On the west, this irregular quadrangle is bounded by Kashmir 
and the upper streams of the Sutlej .and Ganges ; on the e.ast 
by Cliina proper and the courses of rivers which are as yet 
unfamiliar to modem geographers. The southern side of 
the quadrangle, immediately to the northward of British 
territory, is occupied by the mountain range of the Hima- 
layas, which includes the valley of Nipal and heights of 
Bhutan. Northward of the Himalay'as the flat table-land of 
Thibet stretches over little-known tracts towards the great 
desert. Southern Thibet is w.atcred by the Brahmaputra 
river, which coils like a huge serpent round the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas, and fin.ally flows southward 
through Assam, and helps to form the delta of the G.anges. 

A veil of religious mystery' hangs over the Hima- 
lay.an mountains and the Thibetan table-land beyond. 
Buddhism, which once overshadowed Hindustan, w.as 
driven northward between the cightli and twelfth centuries 
of the Christian era by the great Brahmanical revival which 
was associated with the reformed worship of Vishnu and 
Siv<a. The monasteries and the monastic colleges, which 
once flourished on the banks of the Ganges and Jumna, 

I It was known to Marco Polo as the de-ert of Lop, and was said 10 
!)c>L,cglriii'!. evil spirits or goblins. 
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reappeared amidst the mountain scenery of the Himaiaycs ! 
fj' and pathless wastes to the northward. But Hindustan was" ' 
never forgotten. The memories of the holy land of Eehar 
and Gaya, sanctified by the footsteps of Sahya Zslnni and 
his disciples, were treasured in the hearts of the inmates of 
every monastery, from the boy neophyte of twelve or 
fourteen to the venerable Lama or abbot, who ruled as lord 
and master. To this day pious legends of Magadha and 
Benares are still the subjects of religious thought and teach- 
ing in those remote regions, which are a ierra incognifa to 
the European.^ 

t Buddhism, like Christendom, has its bishops and its 

a at heresies. The cit}--nfL.Tiiag:a^ceatpd nn the sonrhem h ?Tik^ 

^ ■ of th e Brahmaputra, fprU: ,day3’_4oumey froni_Eekii!,j£_ihe \ 
R omle" o f 'Ihjbeten and Chinese_Buddhisra, At Lhassa a 
irchi succession of Great Lamas, the supposed incarnations of 
Sakj'a Muni, exercise a spiritual dominion resembling that 
of the Hoh' See. At Digarchi. ten. . darw’ joitmey to -Tha 
yvestward -of .L hassa, tlm T^hu I^ ma is worshipped and.prn - 
tected by the,e.mp.eroig_.of..C,hina.as-their.spirituaLfather.- 
scrip- The valley of Nioal isjQcatedin.the. southem slon es-of the 
.1 of HknalaTa range. It is shut out from Hindustan by the lower 
P^- shelves ancT^ecipices of the Himalayas whilst the sdll lowes 
range of mountains, at the base, is guarded by a broad bel) 
of dense forest, from which a low marshy plain stretchy 
out towards the south, the whole being known as the Terai 
Nipal has rarely been invaded fay Muhammadans or MoghuL= 
and to this day the Muhammadans form no part of its popr 
lation." 

From a remote period this fertiie ^and secluded v alley hi 

^ The holy land of Magadan is Lcnaea- vnta me msUem Besar ' 

Ytbar. The word Vihar signiges a Buddhist monastery. 

- Both the Great Lama of Lhassa and the Te-hc Lama of Digarc 
are pontifis of the yellow sect, rhe orthodox and reformed Badabrsm 
the coart of Pekin. Bat the followers of the red sect, who retain nir 
of the old devil-worship and incaatstions m their religions observasc 
coatinae to maintain monasteries and Lamas of thar own in Thibet r 
Bhatan. 

Thibet is nominally subject to the Chine-e emperor, oat httls 
Imown of the extent of Chinese jnrisdiction in that quarter. Lm 
is the capital of what is called Chinese Thitet, and is the alx>5e 
a Chine-e vicerov as well as of the Great Lama. 

2 JlnhammadTughlak seat an army over the Himalayas in the f 
teenth cerrtaiy, bat it perished misembly. See cv'e, page S 7 . 
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been inhaW^d__by_ a peaceful and industrious, race of 
Hindu jiuddhistSj knbwn.^ Newars. Like India, the whole 
country was parcelled out into petty Hindu kingdoms, 
each having its own Raja; but in the early half of the 
eighteenth centurj' the whole were absorbed in three king- 
doms, of which Khatraandu was the chief. Indeed, at this 
'period the Newar Raja of Khatmandu was alwa3's treated 
by the East India Company as the ruler of Nipal. 

In those early times the valley of Nipal might have been 
likened to the happy valley of Rasselas. The Newars were 
devoted to agriculture and trade, and pursued the even 
tenor of their way under the mild influence of Buddhism. 
The East Indian Company carried on a profitable trade 
with Nipal ; and numerous commodities, including quantities 
of gold from Thibet, were imported into Behar and Bengal. 

About 17O7, ten years after Plassy, the Ghorlms__pl 
Kashmjjj ajcacc- pf Ra ' ’ ■” ’ invaded" the 

liappy valley of Nipal. cause of 

quarrel. The Ghorkas were a militarj^peoplepTTungefirrg 
after territory and revenue ; and the valley of Nipal, with its 
peaceful population of Buddhist Newars, was open to their 
inroads. They preserved the usages of caste, and wor.shipped 
the same gods as the Rajpilts of Hindustan ; and the Ghorka 
conquest may have been a later wave of the great Brahmanical 
revival, which convulsed India in mediaeval times, and drove 
Buddhism out of "Hindustan. 

The Newars were as helpless to resist the Ghorkas as 
sheep when attacked by wolves. The Newar Raja of 
Khatmandu abandoned bis territories to the' invaders, and 
shut himself up in .his capital, and implored the help of 
his mercantile friends in Bengal. Strange to saj', the English 
rulers responded to his prayers. Their trade was slack, 
their revenues were falling awajg and specie itself was vanish- 
i ing from Bengal. Moreover, the spirit of Clive was still 
; abroad, and the Compan3'’s servants were -burning with 
: militar)' glory as well as commercial enterprise. A small 
force was sent to the Himala}'as under a Captain Kinlocli to 
, deliver the Newar Raja from the Ghorkas, and ro-open 
; the outlets of gold from Thibet. Unfortunately Kinloch 
set out at the worst season of the year. He made a desperate 
effort to march through the Terai in the middle of the rain.', 
but was be-iten back by malaria and want of provisions ; 
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and the 'Newars and their JRaJas were abandoned to their 
■ doom. 

Maharaja Prithi Narain was the hero and sovereign of the 
e Ghorkas. He conquered the Nipal valley by the aid of his 
Bharadars or barons. He made a great slaughter of the 
. Newar Rajas, and massacred every- Newar of distinction 
throughout the country. The horrors of the Ghorka con- 
quest were beyond all telhng. A European eye-witness, 
Father Guiseppe, describes Prithi Narain as a monster of 
inhumanity— as crafty, treacherous, and bloodthirsty as any 
Tartar conqueror of the olden time. Atrocities and out- 
rages were committed which must be left to the imasfnation. 
At one city, set miles from Khatmandu, the whole of the in- 
habitants were deprived of their lips and noses in punishment 
for their long and obstinate resistance to the invaders. 

The Ghorka conquest throws valuable light on the ancient 
constitution of the Rajputs. The valley of Nipal was 
parcelled -out amongst the Ghorka Bharadars, much in the 
same way that England was parcelled out amongst the 
Norman barons under MTUiam the Conqueror. The Mabiraja 
reigned at Khatmandu as sovereign and despot; but the 
Bharadars claimed for themselves and families an exclusive 
right to all offices and commands, as well as a voice in the 
national councils.. Accordingly the }ilaharaja selected his 
ministers exclusively- from the Bharadar aristocracy : and in 
times of national emergency all the Bharadars in the kingdom 
were summoned to a council of state at Khatmandu. 

The str en gth of t hejGhorkas. la y in their military- or gani- 
sation. .They maintained three armies at the expense of 
. one, each .army- numbering about twelve thousand men. 
About the end- of . every, year existing army J-etomed to 

civil life, whilst a new army- was enrolled, which generally 
• consisted of- old soldiers. • Thus three trained armies coul-d 
be brought intd the .field in cases of emergency-,, whilst 
only one army was kept on military duty, and diew military 

pay- V ' , • * - 

Thh old army was disbanded and the new army;, was 
enlisted at a yearly festival known as the Panjani. At every 
Panjani there was a redistribution of all offices and com- 
mands amongst the Bharadars and their families., .Indeed, 
under the o|d Ghorka constitution, the Panjani'was thereat 
institurirla^,“batit pen, when there was a change of ministers 
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as well as officers and generals, and nothing remained per- 
manent excepting the Mahdraja. 

Prithi Narain, the hero founrier of the Ghorka dynasty it 
Nipal, died in 1771, leaving two sons. The elder succeedec 
to the throne, but died in 1775, leaving an infant son, ; 
babe in arms. Then followed the usual complication. The 
baby grandson of Prithi Narain was placed upon the throne 
under the name of Run Bahadur. The uncle of the infant, 
the younger son of Prithi Narain, became regent anc 
guardian. But the queen-mother also claimed to be regen 
and guardian ; and for some years there’ was a struggle foi 
supremacy between the queen-mother and the uncle — : 
struggle Avhich used to be common to every Hindu court ir 
India.' In 17S6, when the boy Mahdraja was eleven years 0 
age, the queen-mother died, and the uncle became supreme 
Henceforth the uncle surrounded the boy with all the )'Ounf 
profligates of the court, and permitted him to indulge in ever} 
species of vice and cruelty, in the hope of thereby perpetuatinj 
his own authority as regent. It will be seen hereafter tha 
he_.s owed t he wind and reaped the whirlwind. 

Meanwhile the Ghorkas were troublesome and aggressive 
towards all their neighbours — westward towards Kxshmiranc 
the Punjab, and eastward towards Sikhim and Bhutan. One 
Ghorka army invaded Thibet and plundered the temples a1 
Lhassa and Digarchi. The audacityand sacrilege kindled 
the wath of the’Chinc.se emperor and court of Pekin ; anti 
in 1792 a Chinese army of seventy thousand men advanced 
against Nipal. , 

The Ghorkas were wild with alarm, iind began to make 
advances to the English. . Hitherto iliey had affected to dis 
dain trade and traders, and had displayed a haughtj-'anc 
exclusive spirit in- their dealings with the Bengal^ govern- 
ment. But the victories of *hc English in the first' Mah- 
ratfawar had inspired them with respect, and theyhungercc 
for the help of British arms and soldiers.- They hastil) 

t .Such rlvalri* and jealousies between a minister . an# a queen 
: mother hafcbecn frequent in all oriental courts from a remote antiquity, 

■ .Sometimc.s the quarrel is prevented by a criminal intimacy bctuccn thi 
, two parties. In; India the IJrilisb govcniment arldtrates as the [lara 
mount power, and ail quarrels about a succesu'on or a regency arc ihu: 
niiiped in the bud. 

; - The old trade between Bengal and ’ } ' under Ihi 

; military despotism of the Ghorhas, and cvery^ want Ot pi.^ jt 

■'a .1 
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offered -to negotiate a treaty of commerce and friendship 
with - the English Resident at Benares ; and a treaty was 
concluded in 1792, under wiiich certain pririleges were 
granted to traders from British territories, and a fixed 
duty of two and a half per cent was to be charged by 
either government on all commodities imported on either 
side. 

or The commercial treaty was a blind.' The Ghorkas 
amused the Bengal government with hopes of a revival of 
trade, and then .asked for British help against China. Lord 
Cornwallis replied that the English had no quarrel with the 
Chinese emperor, but would willingly mediate between 
Nipal and China; and for this purpose he sent Colonel ^ 
Kirkpatrick on a mission to Khatmandu. 

Before Kirkpatrick left Patna the Ghorkas were routed 
by the Chinese and driven back to Nipal through the snows 
of the Himalayas. The Chinese army advanced to Nayakote, 
within a day's march of Khatmandu, and dictated their own 
terms. The Ghorka regency was compelled to restore all 
the plunder that had been carried from the temples, and to 
pay' tribute for the future to the court of Pekin, 
of The Ghorkas were now disgusted with their treaty with 
the English, and only anxious to keep the English out of 
^ Nipal. I^kpatrick was met by messengers, who announced 
' the peace "with China, and tried to induce him to go back., 
But the Bengal government was anxious to establish friendly 
relations with the Ghorka government, and Kirkpatrick 
pushed ou to Khatmandu. He was received with every 
show of courteg- and respect, but thwarted in every 
attempt at negotiation. He soon found that his presence at 
Khatmandu, -was liseless and dangerous,' and returned to 
Bengal. Henceforth the treaty, was a dead letter.' 
ion .In 1795 there was a revolution at Khatmandu. .. Maha- 
: raja'Run Bahadur hacTreached his twentieth year.' He had 
^ been' nurtured in the womt possible school, and the natural 
ferocity ,of his temper bad been encouraged' rather than 
controlled. At. last he cunningly worked the destruction ct 
his uncl^ He suddenly announced in open durbar that 
he had assumed the sovereignty ; and the Bharadars hailed . 

hitherto proved a failare. In 1774 'Warren Hastings sent a int-aion tf 
'I'hihet under Jlr. Bogle ; and in 17S3 he sent another under Mf- 
Tumer; but there was no practical resulL , i 
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■ the declaration with a burst of loyalt)’. The regent uncle 
was powerless to contend against the voice of the nobles, 
and compelled to give place to his nephew. For a few 
months he was treated with decent re.spect, but was then 
arrested, loaded u'ith chains, and thrown into a dungeon. 
Nothing more was heard of him. Some said that he was 
starved to death ; others that he was assassinated by his 
royal nephew. 

Run Bahadur reigned over Nipal like another Nero. 
Day by day he took a savage joy in' beholding tortures, 
mutilations, and executions. His marriages and amours ' 
were the scandal of Khatmandu. His chief wife was 
f childless. His second wife gave birth to a son, and was 
then neglected. Run Bahadur, in spite of his Kshatriya caste, 
was bent on securing a Brahmani bride. He carried off a 
young Brahmanf widow from her father's house in the plains, 
and made her his queen, in violation of the laws against 
widow marriages and the mixture of castes and a son was 
bom of the Brahmanf queen, who was destined to change 
• the fortunes of the d)masty. 

Run Bahadur 'was deeply enamoured of his Brahmanf 
bride.' Site was his prime favourite, the. idol of his soul. 

' She was'seized with small-pox, and Run Bahadur was frantic ^ 
- with grief and alarm.' He spent vast sums on offerings to 
the gods at the different temples. He summoned the able.st ; 
^ physicians from Benares to attend the sick dady. But 
prayers and medicines were of no avail, and the Brahtnanf 
queen was soon numbered trilh the'dead. 

^ Run Bahadur ivas driven to madness by the loss of his : 
Brahmanf queen. He broke out in .fits' of ungovernable! 
fury, which spread a wild terror through 'the court and' 
capital. He flogged thc.physicians, cut off 'thelr. noses, and 
I-', sent them back to Benares. He' wreaked his vengeance' on 
the gods of Nipal by finng cannon at the'sacred .statues, in 
the temple. of Pusput Nath, the great national shrine of 
Siva and Parvatf in the suburbs of Khatmandu. He threw 
up the sovereignty, and vowed to spend the remainder of 
hit days in religious seclusion at Benares ; and he actually 
■A'placed the little son of his dead queen on the throne of 
. Nipai, and called on the Bharadars to swear allegiance to 
'f.. tlie infant. He sought to smooth m.attcrs by appointing 
his. second wife to be regent, and her young son to be 

H If 2 
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D- prime minister. The result was a baby sovereign aged four, 
a child premier aged six, and a regent stepmother. But 
Run Bahadur remained at Khatmandu. He had abdicated 
• the throne, but persisted in exercising supreme authority, 
led • The abdication of Run Bahadur was a mere caprice of 
MioD. insanity. He wished to honour his dead queen by placing 
her son upon the throne; but he continued to WTeak his 
ferocity on those around him. Some officers of govern- 
ment were scourged ; others were impg-up-b v the heels to 
branches -of-tre.es. In a word, the sovereign was dangerous 
to his subjects ; and neither rank, age, nor caste could protect 
any one from his blind anger. 

ey Meanwhile the Bharadars began to conspire against the ! 
headstrong Jilaharaja ; and Damodur Pandey, the head of 
the once famous Pandej’- family, was the moving spirit of 
the conspiracy. The Bharadars urged that their allegiance 
durto had been solemnly transferred to the infant son, and they 
res, called on Run Bahadur to complete his abdication of the 
throne by going into exile. Damodur Pandey had 
already gained over the army ; indeed, he was a type of 
those Hindu ministers who, at different intervals, have 
dragged their countrj- and its princes at the heels of a 
military car. A civil war broke out, and Run Bahadur was 
worsted. He saw that his life was in sore peril, and suddenly 
left Khatmandu in the night time, and fled to Benares, 
accompanied by his neglected chief queen and a young 

• Bharadar named Bhfm Sein .Thapa, who was the head of the 
> Thapa family, and bitter rival of the Pandeys. 

leys im The flight of Run Bahadur placed Damodur Pandey at 
-'■= i the, head of affairs. He was appointed prime minister to 
the' infant Maharaja and regent stepmother ; and he filled 

* all the '.ministerial posts with members of the Pandey 

family.' Henceforth .there ■ were constant plottings at 
Be.riares for the de|truction of the Pandeys and restoration 
of Run Bahadur to the throne of.Nipal ; and at the.same 
time constant counterplots at Khatmandu. for the' forcible 
defehrion of the royal exile in British territor)', .and'-the 
destruction of Bhi'm Sein Thapa. .• 

1 At this period Lord Wellesley was Governor- General 

lesley'sfjf India. The sudden appearance of the ex-Maharaja 
”kL Nipal within British territory stirred up that . active 
adrw” nobleman to attempt the recovery of thelo'^' • 
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Bahadur was received by the British authorities at Benares 
with every mark of honour and distinction. iMor.ey from 
the Company’s treasury was advanced for his support. A 
Captain Knox was appointed Political .Agent, to carry qi 
all communication with the royal exile, and to open li] 
negotiations in his behalf with the regency at Khatmandu. 

The government of the liast India Company was con 
ducted on mercantile principles. It was therefore deemet 
necessary to apply to the Gliorka government for a repay 
ment of the moneys advanced to the ex-Mahdraja, and als( 
for a suitable pension for his future niainfenance. Accord 
ingly Captain Knox was sent to Khatmandu in 1S62 t( 
make the necessary arrangements, and also to establish ! 
cordial friendship with the ruling powers, and open up : 
trade through Nipal with Thibet and Bhutan. Knox wa 
welcomed at Khatmandu with respect and courtesy, bu 
soon found that he was hedged around with spies, and playei 
upon by mendacious intriguers. There was a great slioi 
of business and much pretended negotiation, but nothjn 
was concluded. At heart the Chorkas were as jealous am 
exclusive -as ever, and evidently imagined that Lon 
Wellesley was scheming to restore Run Bahadur, ovcrthroi 
the Ghorka dominion,, and take possession of Kipal, Afie 
much prevarication and vacillation they agreed to pa; 
certain yearly allowances to. the ex Mahiraja, as Jong a 
he was detained in British territor)-. In return, the ex 
Maharaja pledged- hirhsclf to devote the remainder of hi 
life to the worship of the Supreme Spirit at Benares, unde 
the religious title of “ Swanii." But the money was neve 
sent to Behares, and Run Bahadur only professed to be ; 
Swami until a way was opened for his restoration , to th: 
throne'at Khatmandu. 

Suddenly the chief qticcn left the cx-Mahdraja at benares 
and made' her' w-ay to Nipai. She was resolved to dust tin 
second queen from the regency, and (♦ke ihe gqvcfnmeh 
into’ her- own hands. Her approach threw itie court, 9 
Khatmandu into confusion. Cannon were drawn ui'/ hcfon 
the city gates ; guards were jiostcd in every avenue,;'- ammu 
’nition was served out ; and hurry, noise, and disorder pre 
vailed in ' ev-ery quarter. Dainodur Pandey began k 
vacillate, and went out to make terms with the chief queen 
second" second queen fled from the palace witl 
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the infant Maharaja, and took refuge in the temple of 
Pusput Nath, ileanivhile the chief queen v.-as joined by 
Damodur Pandey. and entered Khatmandu in triumph, and 
assuiqed the post of regent The infant Maharaja was then 
brought back from the temple, and placed upon the throne ; 
and the second queen saved her life by timely submission 
to her older rival. 

The new government was profuse in promises to Captain 
Knox, but only to cajole and thwart him. The new queen 
regent evaded the terms which had been accepted by her 
predecessor ; and Knox left Khatmandu in disgust as Kirk- 
patrick had done ten years previously. Accordingly Lord 
IVellesley formally announced to the new government that ■ 
the alliance with Nipal was dissolved, and told the ex- 
Maharaja that he might leave Benares, and go where he 
pleased. 

In 1804 Run Bahadur returned to Nipal accompanied by 
Bhim Sein Thapa. Damodur Pandey came out to meet him 
It the head of the Ghorka army, prepared to join him or 
3 ght him as occasion might arise. But the Ghorka soldiery 
n-ere still loyal at heart towards the ex-Maharaja. Run 
Bahadur fearlessly advanced towards the opposing column, . 
and threw his royal bonnet into the air, exclaiming, “Now, 
my Ghorkas, who is for me, and who is for the Pandeys ? ” 

At once the whole army received their sovereign with 
acclamations. Damodur Pandey was arrested on the spot, 
loaded mth chains, and carried off to Khatmandu, and 
beheaded with many of his adherents. The chief queen 
resigned the government into the hands of her husband ; but 
Run Bahadur dared not assume the title of ^Maharaja. The 
army had sworn fidelity to the son of the Brahmani queen ; 
and Run Bahadur was oDliged to be content -n-ith the post 
of regent, and to cany on the government in the name of 
his son, with Bhfm Sein Thapa for his prime minister. 

The revolution, however, was not yet over. The air of 
Khatmandu was heavily charged with plots and intrigues, 
ilany Bharadars had supported the Pandey.s, and they now 
dreaded the resentment of the Thapas. A conspiracy-^lfs' 
formed under the leadership of the brother of Run Bahadur 
for the overthrow of the new government, and the destruc- 
tion of the Thapas j but the scheme exploded before it ivas ^ 
ripe for execution. 
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Ehi'm Sein Tbapa discovered the plot, and made Ins 
arrangements accordingly. By Iii.s advice Run Bahadur 
ordered his brother to attend the durbar, and then directed 
)iim to join the Ghorka army on the western frontier." -The 
brother returned an insolent reply, and was ordered off "to 
immediate execution. The brother drew his sword before 
lie could be arrested, and slaughtered Run Bahadur on the 
spot, but was then cut to pieces on the floor of the hall. 

The bystanders were horror-stricken at the double murder. 
Every man was coived, and thought only of his own safety. 
Bhfm Sein Thapa alone was master of himself and the 
situation. By his orders every enemy of the Thapa family 
was put to the sword on the charge of being implicated in 
the murder of Run Bahadur. Fifty officers of the army are 
said to have been executed amidst the general massacre. 
Meanwhile the remains of the de.id sovereign were carried 
off to the place of burning; and his second queen, the 
deposed regent-mother, was forced to immolate herself orf 
the funeral pile. 

The deeply laid plot of Bhfm Sein Thapa was soon revealed 
"to the people of Khatmandu. It turned out that he was 
the secret paramour of the chief queen. Accordingly the 
chief queen resumed her post of regent-mother, and Bhfm 
.Sein Thapa continued to hold the post of prime minister, 
whilst he was virtually the sole ruler of Nipal. For some 
years there was a lull in the domestic politics of the Ghorkas, 
but meanwhile the Ghorka rulers were forcing the British 
government into a war against Xipai. 


CHAPTER Xir. 

XIPAI, TiVAR: LORD ilOIRA (HASTINGS.)^ 

1S14 TO 1816, 

Ik 1813, eight years after the elevation of Bhim Sein 
Thapa, Lord Minto resigned the post of Governor-General 
of India into the hands of Lord Moira. Ever since the 
dissolution, of the alliance by Lord Wellesley in 1804, there 
had been constant nrangling between the two governments. 
The Ghorka authorities had been gradually absorbing British 
territory along the whole line of frontier to the north of 
Hindustan, from the neighbourhood of Darjeeling to the 
neighbourhood of Simla. Sir George Barlow "had remon- 
strated, and Lord Minto had remonstrated, but to no purpose. 
Each Governor-General in turn had overlooked the aggres- 
sions in order to avoid a war; until at last it was discovered 
that within the previous quarter of a ceniuiy^ more than two 
hundred British \illages had been added to Nipal territory ; 
and it was obvious that the aggressions were conducted on a 
regular system, having for its object the extension of Nipal 
dominion to the banks of the Ganges. 

At last two large districts wQ:e anne.xed by the Ghorka 
authorities, respecting which there could not be a shadow 
^ of doubt. At this date Lord Minto was still Governor- 
General, and he invited the Nipal government to send a 
commissioner to investigate the claim to the two districts, 
in association with a British commissioner. The investifa,- 
tion lasted over a 3'ear. In the end it was ascertained that 
the districts in question had always belonged to OudeLand 

^ Lord Moira was not created Marqais of Hastings until after tl<£ 
KipaJ T. ar, but he U bast known to history by the latter title. ' 
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that they formed a part of the territory which the Nawab 
Vizier had ceded to the British government in i8oi. The > 
Nipal commissioner was unable to disprove this fact, or to ' 
show- that his government had any claim whatever to the ' 
disputed territory. 

The Nipal government dealt with the case in characteristic T1 
fashion. They recalled their commissioner, and stoutly 
maintained that the investigation proved their right to the two 
districts. l.x)rd .Minto then brought matters to a crisis. He 
sent an ultimatum to the effect that unless the districts were 
restored they would be recovered by force. The answer 
was not received until after the arrival of l^rd Moira ; it 
■was to the effect that the districts belonged to Nipal, and 
would not be surrendered. 

Lord Moira followed up the action of his predecessor by Ri 
sending another ultimatum, fixing the day on which the 
districts were to be restored. The Nipal government allowed 
the time to pass ; and a British detachment took possession ' 
of the districts without opposition, and set up police-stations 
for their protection. 

But although the Ghorka government had treated the’Cc 
ultimatum with apparent contempt, the letter of Lord Moira 
had nevertheless created a profound sensation, and led to'^.^. 
a division of parties in Nipal. Bhim Sein 'I'hapa foresaw 
that the local dispute about fronti.-r districts was broadening 
into a question of peace or war. He summoned the Bharadars .i 
to a council of state at Khatmandu, and twenty-two Bharadars . 
assembled to discuss the question. 

Amar Singh, the most renowned general in the GhOrka Gt 
army, was opposed to the war. He had faced Runjeet Singh, 
the “ lion ’’ of the Punjab ; and he knew something of the 
fighting powers of Englishmen, and the resources of the 
British government. “ Fighting against the Newars,”'he .said, 
“was like hunting deer; but fighting against Englishmen 
would be like battling with tigers." Other chiefs joined • 
Amar Singh in deprecating a collision with the British 
govcriTnient ; but Bhim Sein Thapa held a different opinion. 
‘‘What power," he asked, “can fight against us in Nipal 
Not even the great Ale.xander of .Maccdon could carry his 
rams into our mountains.' Our hills and fastnesses are the 

’ Alexander llic Grc.at is known to Axbtics l.y the narncof Sckenlcr. 
Bhim Sein Th.apa alluded to him as Sekunjer, but the name wo-uhl 
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v.-ork of God, and are not to be taken by mortals. As fo; 

> the ■ English, they could not e%'en capture the fortress oi 
Bhurtpore, which is the vrork of men’s hands ; how then shall 
they^ reduce our strongholds, which were created by the 
Almighty ? There can be no peace between Nipal and the 
- English, until the Company have surrendered all theii 
provinces to the northward of the Ganges, and made the 
Ganges their boundarj- against u.s.” 

The council of Bharadars resolved on v.-ar; but a war 
after oriental fashion. ■ They did not make a declaration 
of hostilities, and prepare for a solemn appeal to the God 
of. battles; but they sent a large force into the disputed 
districts' which had been recovered by the English, and 
attacked a police station, and slaughtered eighteen police 
constables. The Ghorka arm)' then hastened back to Khat- 
mandu, leaving the English to make their way through the 
swamps and forests of the Terai, and climb the heights o‘ 
the Himalayas, before they could e.xact retribution for the 
cowardly crime.’ 

: Lord Moira soon planned a campaign against Nipal. Foui 
’British divisions, aggregating thirty thousand men and sixty 
guns, proceeded to enter Nipal at four different points : the 
western- column on the Sutlej, the eastern column or, 
Khatmandu, and the other two columns on intermediate 
positions. 

; The operations of 1S14 proved very nearly a failure. The 
Ghorkas__exhibited .a plu ck and bravery' which took the 
"Eng]ish_by_surprise. General Gillespie, the hero of Vellore, 
who commanded one of the columns, was shot dead whilsl 
recklessly attempting to storm a mountain fortress without 
a siege .train. Other generals showed a strange incorape- 
tenc)', and one of them on setting out was so alarmedrut 
the density of the forests in the T*rai, that he galloped back 
to Dinapore, leaving his division behind fcim. y 
' General David Ochterlony, who commar.de'd.the.dij'ision 
advancing by the way of the Sutlej and Ludhiana, was pitted 
against Amar Singh, the Ghorka general who-^had depre- 
cated the 'war.-.- Ochterlony was a Company’s officer of yhe 
old heroictype; In his younger days he had fought again*; 
Hyder Ali in the Carnatic under Sir Eyue Coote. At a later 

convey no idea to English readers, r.nd hns accordingly been modri.ed 
in the text. 1 
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concluded at Segowlie, and the British army was withdrawn 
from Ivipal. But the difference about the Terai was re- 
newed in other forms with a tenacit>' peculiar to the Ghorka 
'character; it ended by the British government tacitly 
abandoning its rights rather than renew the war. The 
other mountain territor}’ ceded by the treaty has however 
■ proved a valuable acquisition ; it has furnished sites for the 
principal hill stations in India, — for Simla and Mussoorie, 
Laridour and N}-nee Tal. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PIN’DHARI WAR, AND FALL OF THE PEtSKWA ; LORD lIASTtKOF. 
f A.D. 1S15 TO 1813. 

In i8i5-i 6, whilst Sir David Ochtcrlon)' was bringing tlie 
Nipal war to a close, the Pindharies began 10 make raids on ' 
British territories. One horde of eight thousand horsemen ^ 
swept the Nizam’s territories as far south as the Kistna river. , 
Another and a larger horde of twenty-five thousand ] 
Pindharies entered the Madras Presidency, and plundered t 
three hundred villages on the coast of Coromandel. A.’ 
third band of five hundred horsemen rode through the 
Peishwa’s dominions, and plundered the villages along the 
coast of Malabar for a distance of two hundred miles, and 
then returned up the valley- of the TaptI river to their homes 
in Malwa. ' . 

Lord Hastings determined, in spite of all orders to the 1 
contrary, to take steps for. the extermination of thc.se ^ 
execrable miscreants. Other Pindhari raids were carried out , 
in the cold weather of 1816 and 1S17, and confiimed him, 
in this resolution. He tried to form such a .league with, the f 
Mahratta powers, as would at let^f prevent them from infer-' ^ 
fering in behalf of the Pindharies. At tlie same'time hcj 
secretly and silently made his own preparations for a-c.-im-’' 
pnign.Dji 'sudr a large scale .ag.ainst the hofnes ofthc Pindhari;' 
V hordes ‘as would ensure their dcstructibnj .bncc mid , for 
'' ej'cr. ' ' 

Meanwhile the horrible details of Pindlian''4trocitics,wcrc 1 
. ’’told in England, and created a revulsion of public ojiinion. I 
■ Even the ^Iahmttas were forgotten in the stem resolution to j 
punish the Pindharies and put an end to their cruel raids, i 
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^ ^ Storie& were related of villages surrounded by swarms of 
savage banditti ; of fire and sword, rapine, murder, torture, 
and outrage, which spread universal alarm, and were proved 
by unquesrionable testimony. At the approach of the Pind- 
haries, fathers were known to pile fire-wood round their 
dwellings, and perish with all their families in flames kindled 
by their own hands ; and in some cases the whole female • 
population of a village threw themselves into wells rather 
than fall into the hands of such merciless marauders. Under 
such circumstances the home authorities liolated their own 
polic}^ of non-interimnfion, and hastened to sanction the 
, most vigorous measures for the protection of British subjects. 
y/JThe British cabinet concurred with the Court of Directors r 
^ /in authorising hostilities against Sindia, Holkar, or any ■ 
jother native power, that should venture to protect the 
(Pindharies against the just resentment of the British 

* government . 

«s At this moment, and indeed for some years previously, 
i • the British government was aware that certain secret intrigues 

• ,were being carried on at Poona-by Baji Rao Peishwa, and 
■ " his minister Trimbukji Dainglia, with Sindia and Holkar's 

governments, and even with the Pindhari leaders. The 
- limain object of' these intrigues was to re-establish political 


relations with Sindia and Holkar contrary to the treaty of 
• Uassein ; to- restore the Peishwa to the headship of the 
i . Mahratta empire ; and to form a general confederaq' of 
% native powers for the overthrow' of the British gov'ernment 

■ The objects which the'-Peishwa and his minister had in 
■ view might possibly be-justifled as patriotic efforts to throw 

. off a, foireign.yoke ; hut the -underhand means employed to 
carry them out were .'of amature to' provoke the hostilit)' of 

■ the -Briilsh government' The Peishwa had certain money 
claims against the Nizam of Hyderabad and. the Gaekwar of 

■ ' Baroda.yand these clairns were to have be& set’ded by the 
m:bitration'>'pf ihe British government in^ccdrdance with 
the treaty'- of 'Bassein, But- the Peishwa evaded] all. such 
arbitration, and it -was discovered that these claims we/e 
used as", a' cover for carrying on secret negotiations with the 
Nizam' and the Gaekwar, like those which had been carrisc 
' on with Sindia, Holkar, and the Pindhari leaders. , 

In r8i5 it was proposed that the Gaekwar should send 
his minister to Poona to settle the claims of the, PsBhwa" 
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against Baroda. This minister was a Brahman of higl 
caste, named GungadhurShastri. His sacred character woulc 
have ensured his safct)- in any other court in India ; but th( 
unscrupulous treachery of Baji Rao was notorious, and tin 
Shastri would not go to Poona until the British govcmmeri 
guaranteed his safety. 

Gungadhur Shastri was coldly received at Poona. He w.t' 
suspected of being a friend of the British government, ani! 
was treated with so much reserve and covert iiostility thai 
he prepared to return to Baroda. His departure, howevet-, 
would liave put an end to all further communications witf 
the Gaekwar. Accordingly the Peishwa and his ministQi 
. turned round, and won him over by flatter)- and cajolery 
The Shastri was told that the Peishwa had been so muct 
•Struck by his talents, that he was to be appointed ministci 
at Poona directly the claims ag.'.inst Baroda were settled. 
Moreover a marriage was arranged between the son of the 
Shastri and a sister-in-law of the Peishwa. 

The result of this cajolery was tliat Gungadhur Shaslf: 
was brought to agree to a settlement of the claims, whici 
was more favourable to the Peishwa than to the Gaekwar, 
The proposals were sent to Baroda for ratification, but the 
Gaekwar was very angry and sent no reply. The Shastri 
became alarmed ; he was afraid that the Gaekwar tvould think 
that he had neglected his master’!; interests in order to form 
a marriage connection with the Peishwa. , -Accordingly he 
broke off the marriage. 

The Peishwa was mortally offended' at this procecdiiifr, 
but betrayed no sign of anger to the Shastri. Oh the con- 
traiy, the Shastri was treated with m'orc kindness and cordi- 
ality than ever. He was invited .to accomjiany the Pcislnvj 
and his minister on a pilgrimage to the temple of; Pander 
pore. He. was warned of daiigcrj but was too rhuch puffed 
up with the, deference paid to him to take any,'hec<l..-'nc 
1 went to Puhdcrpbrb, dined with the Peislv.y%. proceeded tc 
the temple,, performed his devotions, too’!: leave , of the 
Peish\va aj^ minister on the veranda of the temple, and 
set out to return to Poona. He had. scarcely gone tlircc 
f^indrcd yards from the temple gateway, when he was attacked 
and cut to pieces by assassins who had been hired hy the 
minister, Trimbukji Dainglia. 

. There was no doubt of the guilt of Trimbukji Dainglia, 
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D-‘ M!:JElpliinstoae.. the British Resident at Pnnna, investigated 
the case, and found that it was Trimbukji who hired the 
;nder assassins. The general voice of the country pronounced 
. that Trimbukji was the murderer of the Bralunan. There 
wa’s was no moral doubt that the Peishwa was also implicated, 
ter. but that was allowed to pass. The British government had 
guaranteed the safety of the Shastri, and the Peishwa was 
called upon to surrender the murderer. The Peishwa tried 
to evade the demand, but was at last terrified into compliance; 
and Trimbukji was placed under confinement in the fortress 


of Thanna on the island of Salsette, near Bombay. 

Trimbukji Dainglia was confined at Thanna from Septem- 
ber, 1815, to December, 1S16. To prevent the possibilitjJ 
of escape, his guard was.'composed entirely of Europeans.^ 
He felt that his^case was hopeless. He admitted to the 
officers of his guard that he had planned . the murder of 
the Shastri, but declared that he, only acted under the 
orders of the Peishwa, . “.Subsequently Baji Rao managed to 
communicate ^7ith his.favouritel A Mahratta horsekeeper 
in the service of one of the officers of the garrison passed 
the window of ‘the prisoner every day with his master’s 
horse. "He' carel^sly sung a ..Mahraita song under the 
window, whichthe European, guards neither understood no; 
suspected, but wffiich told 'the esrrhinister'how to escape’ 
A number bf-irrahratta 'horsemen' were lying in wait in the 
neighbourhood, 'and one- mght - Trimbukji Dainglia was 
missing., He lmd escaped over the wall, joined the part}- of 
horsemeii, an^vfle'd northward to the hills and jungles 0! 
•.Kaiideish/- wKere he found .refuge amongst the Bhils, No 
^orfe ’doiibted. that Baji jRao had_ abetted, the escape ofhis 
--.favoiirite'; 5buf; no'thiUg:could!b? provodj-and the matter; 
was allowed to dr op. ’ ' ' . . : 

. ’‘/.s' --’f* i 

. -’.i.BJsliopfHeher-’hinied-thp Mahratta ballad into English verse as ; 

. follows:—.-.; i'.’ , ' . •* • 

■ llehind the Bush the bowmen hide , . . 

f The horse beiiealh the tree. 

- -Vi'here 'shall I find the knight -will ride ♦ 

* ' The jtmgle paths with me ? 


• There are five-and-fifty coursers there^ 

And foTir-and-fifty men ; 

WTren the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, . 

The Dekhan thrive again.” ' ’, 
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All this while, however, the Peishiva was actively hat 
secretly negotiating with Sindia, Holkar, Amfr Khan’ ahfl 
the Pindhari leaders, against the British government. He . 
was enlisting troops in all directions, and sending large sums j 
of money to Trimbukji Dainglia to enable him to raise a < 
force in like manner. Subsequently Mr. Elphinstone ' 
discovered that Trimbukji had assembled an army within 
fifty miles of Poona. The Peii-hwa denied all know- 
ledge of the fact, but continued to aid and abet his 
e.^iled favourite, and encouraged him to make voir on the 
British government 

The conduct of Eaji Rao Pcishwa at this crisis was as j 
provoking to Lord Hastings as. the conduct of jaswant < 
rRao Holkar had been to Lord Wellesley. It thre.atentd 
to interfere with his plans for the extermination of the 
Pindharies. Lord Hastings had been most. anxious to avoid 
a breach with Eaji Kao, and had consequently ignored the 
Peishwa's connivance at the murder of the Shaslri and 
escape of the minister. But Baji Ra'o was enlisting, large 
bodies of troops in spite of the Resident’s remonstrances ; 
and he was placing his forts in a state of preparation, and 
■sending his treasures out of Poona. At the Lame- lime the 
mumber of rebels under Trimbukji. was incrc.asihg dailj% 
Tt was obvious that the Pei-shwa was engaged in a con- 
■spiraej- against the Bridsli government in order to effect 
the restoration of Trimbukji Dainglia to power, and po.ssib!y 
_'to cart)' out designs of a more 'senous character.- . - 

At last in April, 1817, Mr. Elphinstdnc.'told tlie Pcishw.a' 
dhat unless he put a stop to his hostile prepafatfons, active ' 
.measures would be taken against him by ihe'British gbi'eVn-,' 
■ment. The Pcishwa was now. alarmed, and riiade a shov.-jaLj 
'disbanding troops ; buf -all ’this wbile he was raising frosh'l 
levie.s, and re-enlisting the disbanded troops indth'efqu.arter's. J 
-In May . the Resident sent an ullimaturn ; and'.aftcr'.chdfe.'S,’ 
evasions and dela)*s the Pcisliwa cafne to terms, acd-delil cred' 
np three important fortresses .as pledges of, his future "good 
behaviour. In June, 1817, atreaty was concluded at'Poona, 
under whicli the Pcishwa ceded a considerable territory,-, 
an4 pledged himself to hold no further communic-atfem widi 
any power whatever, M.ahratta or otherwise, c.vccpti.ng the 
British government. 

Lord H.astings w.a.s at this time completing hi; military 
; : 1 
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■D. preparations ; he ^ras assembling the largest army that had 
^ ever appeared in India under British colours. Lord Com" 
^ wallis brought thuty thousand men to bear against Tippu. 
ira- Lord ellesley assembled nearly sixtj' thousand during the 
for second i^Iahratta rvar. Lord Hastings called together the 
armies of the three Presidencies, which, together with native 
® contingents and irregular troops, numbered nearly a himdred 
and bventy thousand strong. He was resolved, not only to 
exterminate the Pindharies, but to take decisive measures 
with the three predatory powers, — Sindia, Holkar, and 
Amir Khan. 

ba- Lord Hastings planned a campaign for placing the 
Pindharies betn-een two fires : between the Bengal army. 
° from the north under his own command, and the Madras' 
army from the south under Sir Thomas Hislop. On the 
north four Bengal dbdsions were to march from the Jumna, 
and to close round Malwa from the side of Bundelkund, 
A^a, and Rajputana, At the same time four Madras 
divisions were to move from the south, cross the Nerbudda, 
and drive the Pindharies out of their haunts towards the 
river Chambal, where a Bengal force was lying in wait to 
receive them. 

ndeof The three predatory powers were aware of the move- 
hree ments of the ^Madras army from the southward, but they had 
xio inkling of the decisive operations which Lnrd Hasting; 
jo' proposed to carry out on Ae northward from the side o! 
cS-, Bengal. They imagined that the greater part of the British 
.\iair forces on the Zrladras side were to be employed in defending 
the frontiers of the Nizam, the Raja of Nagpore, and the 
British possessions. They expected that a British detachment 
would make a push upon the homes of the Pindharies to 
the northward of the Nerbudda : but they calculated that 
the Pindlraries would hide themselves for a while, either bj 
enlisting in the predatory armies of the three powers, or bv 
retiring to remote villages. INIoreover they chuckled ove' ; 
the idea that when the storm had b^wn -over, and fr: 
British troops had returned to cantonments, the PindharA 
would revenge the British attack on fteir hom^ by stnl 
more savage and extensive raids on British territories. 

Daulat Rao Sindia was the most decided supporter of the 
Pindharies. As far back as iSi6 he engaged to help in th: 
expulsion of the Pindharies; but he hoped to evade hn 
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promise by some delusive acrion against tlie Pindharies, 
which might be managed in concert nith their chiefs. He 
permitted the British to establish posts in his territories for 5; 
operations against the Pindliaries, but made no attempt to Ps 
co-operate rvith the British officers for the destniction ofthi 
his old retainers. On the contrary, his officers maintained 
cordial relations -with the Pindhari leaders, in spite of tlie 
remonstrances of Captain Close, the British Resident 
In 1817, at the beginning of the campaign, Daulat Rao Vi 
Sindia was asked to issue orders for the friendly reception 
of the Madras army, which was crossing the Xerbudda into 
his territories in order to dislodge the Pindharies from his 
jlominions. He was thunderstruck at the demand, and said 
that it required time for consideration. He was told by 
Captain Close that deliberation w.as out of the question ; that 
the ^Madras forces were hastening northward on the faith 
that he was acting in concert with them for the c.vtirpa- 
tion of the Pindharies ; and that these movements were 
combined with those of the Bengal army, tvhich was about 
*0 cross the Jumna under the command of the Govemor- 
Gcneral in person. Sindia saw that he v.-as outwitted, and 
n imminent danger of being ovcnvhclmed. He was over- 
.'■/.wed by the threatened approach of the Bengal army under 
jLord Hastings. Ne.xt day he sent to say that he had dcs- 
■Oatched orders to his officers for the friendly reception of the 
British troops within his own territories. 

■' Lord Hastings was fully alive to the fact that the sjm- N< 
oathies of the three prcdatoiy powers were with the Find- foi 
raries; and that the Pindharies looked to them for refuge^ 
jnd protection during the coming stonn. Consequently he 
r.rresaw that the mere e.vpulsion of the Pindharies from their (va 
;• aunts would not secure the peace of India, or prevent the \ 
:::vival of the predator)' system. Accordingly he resolved , ’ 
-iD disarm the three predatory powers before rooting out the 
^'indh.irics. 

ri , Daulat Rao Sindia«oon felt that his powers for mischief 
;i'erc ebbing away. He was told that he had violated c.vist- 
treaties by carrying on secret negotiations with the u' 
< eishwa, .as well as trith Runjeet Singii, the nilcr of the 
.-•unjab. Nevertheless Lord Hastings was willing to leave 
• ,im in possession of his territories, but w,is determined to 
r^eliver the Rajput states out of the clutches of the predator)' 
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those of Sindia or Amfr Khan. The government had been 
rapidly declining ever since the insanity of Jaswant R.ao; 
ind after his death it had fallen into a state of imbecility, 
and "was literally at the mercy of the so-called army of 
Holkar. The best provinces were usurped by military chiefs, 
or mutinous bodies of armed men. The regent-mother, 
Tulsi Baf, and the young prince, Mulhar Rao Holkar, had 
sought refuge in a remote fortress from the outrages of the 
turbulent soldiery, who v.-ere clamouring for arrears of pa)'. 
Under such circumstances the regent-mother was naturally 
anxious for British protection against the army. 

In October, 1817, Lord Hastings left Cawnpore and 
began to cross the Jumna; and the different divisions of his 
army took up the positions assigned them. Meanwhile the 
Pindharies had been dislodged from their haunts by the 
Madras army, and fled irith their wives and families to the 
northward ; and now found themselves checkmated by the 
Bengal forces, and barred out of Rajpiitanaand Bundelkund. 
Ihey were panic-stricken at the open defection of Sindia, 
ind knew not where to go. All their anxiety was to avoid 
i conflict with the British troops. One body managed to 
iscape in a southerly direction, with the loss of nearly all 
w baggage ; the rest were forced to abandon their horses 
.nd hide themselves in the jungles, where numbers perished 
hiserably. The body that escaped tov.-ards the south re- 
'.eived a severe defeat, and suffered so much in smaller 
encounters that in the end it was completely dispersed, 
alany were slain in these actions and the subsequent flight ; 
'.nd many fell by the hands of the Hllagcrs in revenge for 
•heir former cruelties. 

• In this state of miser)' and despair some of the Pindhari 
eaders threw themselves upon the mercy of the conquerors. 
Khurfm was provided mth a landed estate in British terri- 
-or)’, and permitted to reside there with his family. Chelu 
was killed in the jungles by a tiger. Several of the stib- 
irdinate chiefs, and some of their followers, were settled iti 
Agricultural pursuits in tlie territories of the Newab of 
•Ihopal, and converted into pc.accful and profitable subjects. 
Others who survived the conflict mingled with the pojiulaiion 
'•.;id melted away, insomuch that after a very few years not 
i trace of the Pindhari gangs remained. 
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From the verj-^ beginning of the Pindhari war the attention 
3 of Lord Hastings v.-as distracted by untoward events. lie 
had hoped to suppress the predatory system in India, without 
disturbing one of the established principalities, or adding 3 
rood of land to the British empire. This politic intention 
was thwarted by sheer force of circumstances. VTiilst he 
was advancing against the Pindharies, Daulat Rao Sindia 
and Amir IChan remained true to their engagements, but 
the Peishwa, the Raja of Nagpore, and the army of Holkar, 
broke out in open hostilities to the British government, and 
his hopes of maintaining the existing political system were 
at an end. 

: Baji Rao Peishwa could no more keep the treat)' of 

f Poona than he could keep that of Bassein. It was equally 
opposed to his nature as a Mahratta, his culture as a 
Brahman, and his experiences as a Peishwa.. It was just 
as reasonable to suppose that he could remain at Poona 
content with the loss of his suzerainty', as to suppose that 
the first Napoleon woirld have remained at Elba content 
with the loss of his empire. 

Meantime Baji Rao Peishwa was playing his old game of ) 
duplicity. He had signed the treaty of Poona in. June, / 
1817, and he then tried to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
Resident by pretending to disband his army. He discharged 
large bodies of cavak)', but gave the officers seven months’ 
pay in advance, and sent them to their respective r-illages 
with orders to return to Poona with their friends and 


ut 
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followers directly they received his summons. In July he 
left Poona, and went on a pilgrimage to the temples of 
Punderpore, the scene of the murder of Gungadhur Shastri. 
From Punderpore he went to another sacred place, named 
Maholi, which was situated near Satara, the later capital 
of the dynasty of Sivaji. 

At this crisis Sir John Malcolm was at Poona, busied with 
political arrangements connected with the approaching 
Pindhari war. Malcolm knetv the Peish wa well, having accom- 
panied him on his restoration to Poona in rSo3. Accordingly 
Malcolm received a pressing invitation from Baji Rao to visit 
him at ilaholi, and readily accepted it in the hope of reconcil- 
^Jng the Peishwa to his new situation. Baji Rao welcomed 
' Malcolm most cordially, spoke of his restoration in 1803, de- 
clared that John Malcolm and Arthur Wellesley were his best 
friends, and dilated on his lasting gratitude to the English. 

• But he was evidently smarting under the treaty of Poona. 
He bitterly complained of his loss of position and territory, 

; and especially harped upon the three fortresses which 

• he had been forced to surrender as pledges of his good 
faith. 

An officer of Malcolm’s experience ought to have known 
‘ that Baji Rao "was only cajolling him, in the hope of getting 
^ back tire three fortresses before committing himself to a 
‘ war. But Malcolm believed in the sincerity of the Peishwa, 

■ and tried to soothe him wiih promises of future reward and 
consideration. He explained the coming operations against 
the Pindharies, and exhorted the Peishwa to co-operate 

• heartily with the English during the campaign. He then 

■ returned, to Poona, so convinced of the good faith of the 
: Peishwa that he actually induced Mr.'Elphinstone to restore 

- the three fortresses. 

- Elphinstone however had lost all faith in Baji Rao. He 
-■ restored the fortresses because he would not throw cold 

water on Malcolm’s hopes ; but he was by no means carried 
away by' Malcolm's generous enthusiasm, and events soon 
: proved that Elphinstone was in the_ right. 

Baji Rao returned to Poona in September, and took 
' enormous numbers of horsemen into his pay, declaring 

■ tliat he was going to make war on the Pindharies. Elphin- 
stone was not deluded, for Baji Rao was enlisting double 

: the number of troops that could possibly be required. 
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Tvloreover Eaji Rao evaded sending any troops to the 
nortnward, although their presence was xu'gently required 
on the Nerbudda. At the same time he was putting 
his fortresses into a state of defence, strengthening the 
garrisons, and storing them with provisions and treasure 
It was also discovered that he was trying to seduce the 
English sepoys from their allegiance by bribes and promises ; 
sending secret emissaries to the Raja of Nagpore, as well 
as to Sindia, Holkar, and Amir Khan ,- and planning to 
assassinate Elphinstone, either by treacherously inviting 
him to an interview, or by surrounding the Residency with 
a rebel force under Trimbukji Dainglia. 

Elphinstone knew pretty well what was going on, but was, 
anxious not to precipitate a ruptare, and accordingly 
proceeded vei^' cautiously with his preparations for defence. 
The Poona Subsidiar)' Force under General Smith had gone 
to the northward to join in the operations against the Pind- 
haries; but a detachment remained at Poona, and Elphin- 
stcfne obtained the services of a European regiment from 
Bombay. The whole British force at Poona only numbered 
two thousand sepoys and eight hundred European soldiers ; 
and it was deemed expedient to remove the troops from 
Poona to Khirki, a ■village about four mOes from the 
British Residenq'. 

' The arrival of the European regiment from Bombay was 
the one thing above all others which disconcerted Baji Rao. 
For more than sixtj' years the presence of a European 
regiment had been regarded with terror by ev&ry native 
prince. Accordingl}', on the arrival of the Europeans, Baji 
Rao feigned to be alarmed at the intentions of the British 
government. He threatened to withdraw from Poona unless 
the European regiment -n^as sent back to Bombay. The 
removal of the British force to Khirki re-assured him ; he 
ascribed it to fear. On the 5th of November Elphinstone 
himself left the Residency and joined the force at Khirki. 

Baji Rao was at this time buoyed up by false hopes. He 
believed that Daulat Rao Sindia and Amir Khan had taken 
the field against the British government. He knew that the 
Raja of Nagpore and the army of Holkar were preparing 
to support him. Accordingly on the afternoon of the day 
' that Elphinstone left the Residencj', Baji Rao attacked the 
British force at Khirki -with an army of eighteen thousand 
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horse, eight thousand foot, and fourteen pieces of artillerj-. 
Notvrithstanding these or’envhelming numbers, he was 
repulsed with the loss of five hundred killed and wounded. 
That same night the Residenc}' was plundered and burnt, 
and Elphinstone lost a magnificent librarj’ which no money 
could restore. 

The Subsidiarj’ Force under General Smith, which had ] 
been .sent to co-operate against the Pindharies, had already t 
been recalled to Poona. It soon made its appearance, ^ 
and prepared to attack the Peishwa’s army on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of November. But t^h^heart of Baji Rao 
had already failed him. He leftj’oona on the’hight of the 
^/ifthpand thus sunendered his dominions without a blow. 
The British troops occupied Poona, and General Smith set 
out in pursuit of Baji Rao. 

l^Ieanwhile the Raja of Nagpore secretly made common ; 
cause with the Peishwa. Rughoji Bhonsla died iniSi6;: 
his son and successor was an idiot, and his nephew Appa ‘ 
Sahib became regent. The idiot was murdered by Appa J 
Sahib, and the regent became Raja without any discovery of j 
his crime. Appa Sahib conciliated the English by concluding i 
a subsidiar)' treaty. At the same time he secretly maintained 
an active correspondence with the Peishwa, and played 
the same game as the Peishwa. He was somewhat sobered 
by the treaty of Poona, which Baji Pmo had been com- 
pelled to accept in June ; but he soon renewed his secret 
negotiations with the Peisliwa, and began to lety troops 
on a large scale. When news arrived of the attack on the 
British Residency at Poona, Appa Sahib talked at great 
length to Mr. Jenkins, the Resident at Nagpore, on the 
ireacher}’ of Baji Rao, and the impossibility tliat he should 
ever be induced to follow so bad an e.vample ; yet all this 
while Appa Sahib was preparing to falsify ever}' protestation 
by making common cause with the Peishwa against the 
British government.- ‘ 

The story reveals the double-faced duplicity of the ; 
Mahratta. In'November, iSi 7, when Baji Rao was already 
at war with the English, he appointed .Appa Sahib to the 
honourable but norninal post of commander-in-chief of the , 
army of the Peishwa. Such empty dignities had been c 
common enough in the palmy days of the M.ahratta empire, ' 
and often served to revive the fading loyalty of a disaffected 
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fendatoiT. and bind him in closer allegiance to bis suzerain. 
But such an appointment in November, 1817, was a grO'S 
violation of the treaties of Bassein and Poona, and vras ot 
viouslj- made for the purpose of drawing Appa Sahib into 
hostilities with the British government. 

On the night of the 24th of November Appa Sahib sent 
word to !Mr. Jenkins that he had accepted the post of com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Peishwa, and was to 
be invested with the insignia of ofhce on the following 
morning in the presence of all his troops ; and he inn’ted 
ilr. Jenkins to be present on the occasion, and reouested 
that a salute might be fired by the English in honour of the 
investiture, ilr. Jen kin s declined having anjubing to do^; 
with the ceremony, and warned the Raja that it might lead* ' 
to dangerous consequences. 

Next morning hir. Jenkins discovered that treachery was 
abroad. All communication between the cit}' of Nagpore 
and the Residency had been interdicted by the Raja; 
and the Raja and his ministers were sending their families 
and valuables out of the city. , He foresaw that 'an attack 
would be made on the Residence ; and he ordered up the 
British troops from the neighbouring cantonment, and posted 
them on the Sitabuldi hill, betv,-een the Residency and the 
city of Nagpore. On the following evening the Raja brought 
up all his forces and began the attack on the hilL 

The battle of Sitabuldi is famous in the annals of British 
India. The English had no European regiment on the 
spot, as they had at Khirki : the^ had- scarcely fourteen : 
hundred sepoys fit for dutv, including three troops of Bengsl 
cavahy, and only four six-pounders. Appa Sahib had zn : 
army of eighteen thousand men, including four thousand < 
Arabs, the best soldiers in the Dekhan ; he had also thu^- : 
six guns. The battle lasted fi-om six o’clock in the evening ( 
of the 26th of November until noon the next day. For 
many hours the English were in sore peril ; their fate seemed 
to hang upon a thread- The Arabs were beginning to clos= ■ ^ 
round the Residency, when a happy stroke of ^British daring ; 
changed the fortunes of the day. * ] 

Obtain Fitzgerald, who commanded the Bengal czrshj, ‘ 
was nested in &e Residence compound and w^ anxious to ■ 
charge the Arabs ; but he was forbidden by the commander j 
of the British forces. Again he implored permisrlon, bat was c 
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told to charge at his peril. “ On my peril be it ! ” cried 
Fitzgerald, and gave the word to charge. Clearing the en- 
closures, the Bengal cavalry bore dowp upon the enemy’s 
horse, captured two guns, and cut up a body of infantry. 
The British sepoys posted on the hill hailed the c.xploit 
with loud huzzas, and seeing the explosion of one of the 
enemy's tumbrils, they rushed down the hill, driring the 
Arabs before them like sheep. The victory' was won, but 
the English had lost a quarter of their number in killed and 
wounded. 

Foiled in this treacherous attempt, Appa Sahib sent : 
envoys to Mr. Jenkins to* express his sorrow, and to deny 
^(having authorised the attack. Reinforcements were now ' 
pouring in from all directions; but Mr. Jenkins affected 
to believe the statement of the Raja, and even promised to 
be reconciled, provided he disbanded his troops. But Appa 
Sahib was still playing his old game. He continued his 
correspondence with the Peishwa, and stirred up his own 
chiefs to rebellious outbreaks, in order to keep his terri- 
tories in' a state of alarm and disorder. 

At this juncture it was discovered that Appa Sahib had 1 
been guilty of the murder of his predecessor. Under = 
these circumstances he was aprestc-d, and sent as a prisoner 
to Allahabad; but on the way he managed to bribe his 
guards and make his escape. Henceforth Appa Sahib was 
a fugitive ; and after a precarious existence for many years 
, in the Vindhya and Sitpura mountains, he finally' found 
refuge in the territories of the Raja of Jodhpur.^ 

An infant grandson of Rughoji Bhonslaj aged nine, was 1 
then placed upon the throne of Nagpore. He was a son < 
of Rughoji’s daughter, but was formally adopted by 1 
Rughoji’s widow in order that he might take the name i 
of Bhonsla. The widow was appointed regent, but her 

^ The Raja of Jodhmir was called upon-to surrender Appa Sahib to 
the liritish authorities, but pleaded that he would be disgraced in the 
eves of bis brother 'chieftains in Kajpulana, if he gave np a fugitive who 
had found «n asylum within his territories. As Appa Sahib had not 
committed an dlTenee which placed him outside the oar of merej-, and 
as he was powerless for further mischief, the plea was admitted on tlie 
Jodhpur Raja becoming responsible for his good behaviour. In the 
end a provision was made for the support of the wretched exile, and his 
latter days were' soothed by the medical attendance of llie English 
doctor at the Jodhpur Residency. 
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authorit\^ was nominal, as the whole administration was 
placed in the charge of hir. Jenkins until the boy Raja 
attained his majoritj-. 

Affairs in Holkar’s state of Indore ran nearly in the 
same groove as at Nagpore, but the circumstances were 
different The regent-mother, Tulsi Bai, was no longer 
an.xious to place the infant, hlulhar Rao Holkar, under The 
protection of the British government The Peishwa had 
reduced the army of Holkar to obedience by discharging all 
arrears of pay out of his own. treasur)'. The regent-mother 
and her ministers recovered their ascendancy over the 
soldier}^, avowed themselves the partisans of the Peishwa, 
and led the army towards the south to make war upon the 
British government in support of the Peishwa. 

At this moment, the Madras army, under Sir Thomas 
Hislop, was mo\mg northward in pursuit of the Pindharies. 
In December, 1817, it met the army of Holkar near Ujain; 
and Sir John Malcolm, who accompanied the Aladras army 
in a diplomatic capacitj-, opened up negotiations with the 
regent-mother and her ministers. The latter seemed 
inclined to come to an, arrangement with the British 
government ; but the militarj- chiefs were bent on war, and 
suspected that the ministers and regent-mother were making 
secret terms with the British authorities. Accordingly the 
arm}’’ rose against their rulers, put the ministers under 
confinement, and carried off the regent-mother . to a 
neighbouring river, and cruelR beheaded her on the bank, 
and threw her remains into the stream. 

The barbarous murder of a woman and a princess cut off 
all hope of pacification. An action was ineidtable ; indeed, 
the army of Holkar began operations by plundering the 
English baggage. The battle was fought at ivlehidpore 
on the arst of December, iSry. Sir John Malcolm com- 
manded the English troops on that occasion, and gained 
a complete Hctor)-. The army of Holkar was utterly 
routed, and all their guns and military stores fell into the 
hands of the English. 

The Mahratta powers' were thus prostrate, and Lord 
Hastings prepared to construct the new political system, 
which has continued without material change down to the 
present day. The arrangements with Sindia, Amir Khan, 
and the infant Raja of Nagpore, were already completed, or 
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were in course of completion. It may, however, be added,’, 
that Sindia was required to cede the territory of Ajrafr in|>Si 
Rajputana ; as it v.'as deemed essential to the securitj- of the 
public peace in India, to shut out all Mahratta influences 
from Rajpiitana. The only princes remaining to be dealt 
with were Baji Rao Peishwa and Mulhar Rao Holluir. 

The Peishwa had fled from Poona southward towards Jic 
Satara. He sought to strengthen his hereditary claims on me 
the allegiance of the Mahratta powers by causing the pageant 
Raja of Satara to be brought to his camp. His movements, 
however, were little more than desperate efforts to avoid a 
collision with the British forces in pursuit ; and all hope of 
/ecovering his position as suzerain of the Mahratta empire 
died out of his restless brain, and reduced him to the depths 
of despair. 

The glorious defence of Kor>'gaum belongs to this in- gIi 
tcrval ; it was reg.irded as the most brilliant exploit of the def 
war, and is celebrated to this day in Mahratta songs in all 
parts of the Dekhan. A detachment of Bombay sepoys and 
irregular horse, not exceeding 800 men, reached the tillage 
of Korygaum, on the bank of the river Bhima, under the 
command of Captain Staunton. There were only ten 
English officers, and twenty-four European artiller3’men with 
two sLx-pounders. Suddenly Staunton saw the whole army 
of the Peishwa drawn up on the opposite bank, to the 
number of 25,000 horsemen and about 6,000 Arab and 
Gosain infantry. Staunton at once occupied the village of 
Korygaum, and prepared for defence. The enemy sur- 
rounded the village with horse and foot, whilst three picked 
bodies of infantry attempted to storm the English position 
with rockets. Then followed a scries of charges and re- 
pulses, which lasted till nightfall. Without provisions, and 
without water — ^for all access to the river was cut off — the 
Bombay sepoys and their European officers fought m'th a 
pluck and desperation which broke the spirit of the enemy. 
Staunton lost a third of his sepoys, and eight out of his 
ten officers ; but the Mahrattas left six hundred killed and 
■ wounded on the field. Baji Rao witnessed the whole action 
from a neighbouring hill, and was beside himself with 
anger and mortification. Next morning his army refused 
to renew the fight, and rapidly disappeared from the scene. 

For six months longer Baji Rao remained at large, but 
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and the descendant of Sivaji could no more have been i estored 
to sovereignty than the descendant of the Great Moghul. Ac- 
cordingly Lord Hasnnas resolved to abolish the Peishwa, ^ 
anne.x his territories, ana reduce Eaji Rao to the condition 
of Rapoleon at St. Helena. He delivered the Raja of Satara o' 
from the thraldom of generations, and assigned a territor}' h 
for his support out of the possessions of the Pcishwa. 

In June, i8i8, Baji Rao was surrounded by British troops F 
under the command of Sir John Malcolm, and had no « 

■ alternative but to die sword in hand, or throw himself on ” 
the mercy of the British government. The terms offered by 
Malcolm were so liberal as to excite much controversy. 
Whilst the great Napoleon was condemned to pass his last 

Ways on a solitarj' rock in the southern ocean, n-ith a 
comparative pittance for his maintenance, the ex-Peishwa 
was permitted to live in luxury in the neighbourhood of 
Cawipore on a yearly stipend of eighty thousand pounds. 
Trirabukji Dainglia was captured shortly aftenvards, arid 
was doomed to spend the remainder of his d.ays in close 
confinement in the fortress of Chunar, 

Lord Hastings refused to annex Holkar’s territories. .S 
' The hostile action of the army of Holkar had compelled o; 
u the British government to treat the shattered principalit)’ 
^of Indore as an enemy; but Lord Hastings had no desire 
Ho annihilate the remains of Holkar s government, or to 
' dethrone the family of Jaswant Rao. .Accordingly the Holkar 
Htate was required to cede certain tcrritorie.s. and to confirm 
'.the grants it had already made to Amir Khan ; it was also 
^required to surrender its international life, and become a 
; subsidiar)' state under the guarantee of the British govern- 

■ ment. But in all other respects the infant Mulhar Rao 
^Holkar was treated as an independent prince, and the 
Administration was left in the hands of the ministers and 
j durbar, aided by the adHce of the British Resident. 

"■ The policy of Lord Hastings did not meet with the full S 
approval of his co.ntemporaries, but its success is proved by j- 
Hhe after history,.^ From the extinction of the Peishwas in j.' 
' rSiS, and the ‘suppression of the Pindharics, there ha,s 
Mreen no serious attempt at an armed confedemtion of 
‘ native states against the British government. Possibly had 
Lord Wellesley extinguished the Great Moghul as thoroughly 
as Lord Hastings extinguished the Mahratta Peishwa, tiie 
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• different districts, in order to superintend a new revenue 
' settlement, check oppression, and control the police. There 
, is no question that this measure contributed largely to the 
: improvement of the country and well being of the people ; 

but it was naturally unpalatable to the Nizam and Chandu 
r Lai, and in 1829 the supen’ision of British officers was 

- withdrawn. 

‘ Meanwhile a‘s far back as the year 1814, a bank had been 
^ established at Hyderabad by a firm known as Palmer and 
: Co. It received loans from deposits bearing twelve pet 

- cent, interest, and lent the money to the Nizam at twenty- 
four per cent, on the security of assignments of land revenue. 
. According to act of parliament all such transactions were 

"-^prohibited to British subjects without the express sanction ol 
i’ the Governor-General ; but this sanction had been obtained 
from Lord Hastings, who believed that such dealings were 
£; better in the hands of European bankers, than in those 0 
■f; native money-lenders. Moreover, one of the partners had 

- married a ward of Lord Hastings ; and thus, under r 
^■variety of circumstances, the Governor-General was enabled 
>?-to throw the veil of his authority over the transactions o 
[^■“Palmer and Co. 

Mr. Metcalfe reported that this bank had become a source 
^-of corruption. In 1820, Chandu Lai had obtained tin 
if-sanction of the British government to a new loan of sixt) 
iSj-lakhs of rupees, or 'six hundred thousand pounds sterling 
^-'nominally to pay off and reduce public establishments, tc 
ip'make advances to the ryots, and to clear off certain debt.' 
I'fdue to native bankers. Mr. Metcalfe, however, discovered 
;?that the new loan was a sham. Eight lakhs of the mone> 
i-hvas transferred as a bonus to the partners in Palmer and 
w^'Co. ; whilst the remainder was appropriated to paying of 
money lent to the Nizam, or said to have been lent tc 
Ik-him, without, the knowledge of the British government 


i '-^boniKl to furnish a Contingcllt of fifteen ihousarul troops in time of wnr 
those \ihicli )ie supplied during the Mahraltn war of iSoj wen 
-j<JiltIe better than a rabble. Subsequently the force was reduced ii 
' ^numbers, and it.s clTtcicncy u'as increased by llic employment of IJrilid 
^ officers ; and it wa‘; retained by the Nizam as a permanent force in timi 
peace for the reduction of refractory zeminuars and other dorncalii 
f:::’Surpo3cs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BURoTAK HISTORY: AVA ANO PEGP- • 
A.D. 1540 TO 1823. 



Burjia is an irregular oblong, Ipng west and east 
between Bengal and China, and between the Bay of Bengal 
and the kingdom of Siam. On tlie north it touches Assam 
and Thibet. On the south it runs downwards in a long 
narrow strip of sea board, like the tail of an animal, and 
terminates at the Siamese frontier on the river Pak Chan. 

Burma includes the valley of the Irawadi, which is 
destined at no distant period to play as important a part in 
the eastern world as the valley of the Ganges. Burma 
proper, or Ava, comprises only the upper valley. The 
lower valley, although included in the general term of' 
Burma, is better known as Pegu.^ 
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^ Ava, or Burma proper, is an inland country entirely cut off frouJ 
the sea by the territory of Pegu. It has no outlet to the sea exceotini 
by the river Iranradi, which runs through P^u, and forms a Delt: 
towards the Gulf of Martaban. In ancient times, and down to th' 
middle of the last century, Ava and P^ were separated into difieren 
kingdoms, and were often at war with each other. Indeed, there W3 
some obscure antagonism of race, the people of Ava being known r 
Bnrmans, and the people of Pegu as Talains, Besides Ava ana Pk 
there are two long strips of coast territory facing the Bay of Beng: 
which are respectively known as Arakan and Tenasserim; bat th 
also formed independent kingdom^ and had no political connecti 
with either Ava or until a recent period, Arakan runs north^vr 
from the Delta of the Irawadi towards the frontier of Bengal ore i 
river NaC Tenaverim runs southward towards the frontier of Sk 
on the river Pah Chan. Tenasserim is the “territorial tail” indica 
in the op ening paragraph to the present chapter. 
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The people of Burma belong to the Indo-Chinese race, 
having Mongohan features, with tolerably fair complexions ,,* 3 
varying from a dusky yclloiv to a dear whiteness. They 
are Buddhists in religion ; converts from the old Vedic wor-'aa 
ship of Indra, Brahma, and other gods, which still lingers in 'Bt; 
the land. They are without caste, without hereditary rank save pc 
in the royal family, without nobility save what is official and ! 
personal, and without any of the prejudices which prevail ' 
in India as regards early marriages and the seclusion of 
females. They are a Joyous race in comparison nith the 
grave and self-constrained Hindus ; taking pleasure in 
dramatic performances, singing, music, dancing, buSbonerj', 
/boat-racing, and gambling. They revel in shows and pro- 
^ cessions on gala days, at which young and old of both sexes 
mingle freely together. They indulge in much mirth and 
practical joking at the water festival and other feasts which 
: have been handed down from the old nature worship of 
c Vedic times. They are imbued with military sentiments 
z akin to those ■'of Rajpdts ; and leave all menial appoint- 
jiments to slaves and captives. 

c. Burma is a land of sun and rain. There arc no cold 
'^blasts from tKe"Himalayas like those which sweep over 
t (Hindustan during the winter season; and the south-west 
fjmonsoon, which begins early in May and lasts til! September, 
-empties its torrents on the soil far more abundantly than on 
7ithe plains of India. The villages are generally on the 
;ibanks of rivers. They consist of wooden huts built on 
piles, so as to be raised above the floods during the rainy 
season. The ordinary villagers seem to saunter through 
‘‘^life, caring only for their cattle and harvests, their fields, 
^ifislierics, and fruit-trees ; knowing nothing of the outer world, 

,5 and caring for nothing, except as regards famous pagodas or 
:s renowned places of pilgrimage. All real business is gener- 
K'allyjransacted by, wives and daughters, who attend to the 
I, cares'of'the household, and often carry on -a traffic in the 
bazar, and are most exemplary in the discharge of their 
religious duties. 

;£ In everj' village throughout Burma there is at least one B 
'■ Buddhist monastery built of wood or brick, rrith a separate 
buikling for a monastery school. There are no endowments “ 
^ of money or land of any sort or kind. Everj' morning the ^ 
monks go their rounds through the r'illagc, clad in yellow 
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robes, and carrying bowls to receive the alms of the villagers 
3 in cooked food, after the manner of Gdtama Buddha and 
his disciples. The daily alms are never wanting, for every 
Burmese man and woman is imbued with the faith that by 
such acts of benevolence and loving-kindness they secure 
a higher and better life in the next existence in the chain of 
transmigrations. When the monks return to the monastery, 
they take their breakfast, which with them is the chief, if 
not the only meal of the day. The younger monks then 
engage in teaching reading, writing, and, arithmetic to a 
daily gathering of village boys ; whilst the older monks are 
JllA j3grg^l^Dghage of Palijp_ more advanced n eo- 
.phytes, or studying PalP scriptures, or pondering ov^^ thej|. 
mysteries of life. and transmigrations of the soul. 

In Burma the pagodas of Buddhists are to be seen every'- 
where, and are sometimes substantial buildings of masonry. 
Statues of Buddha are to be found in ail parts of the 
building, or in neighbouring chapels. There are figures 
squatting on the ground, representing Gdtama about to 
become a Buddha ; and there are horizontal figures re- 
presenting Gdtama in the act of dying, or entering into the 
sleep of Nii^’ana, Sometimes miniature figures are placed 
in small niches •, sometimes there is a colossal statue many 
feet high. The images are covered with gilding, or are painted 
red, or are made of white alabaster, witli the- features 
tinted in gold and colours. On festival days the pagodas are 
decked with flags and garlands, and thronged with people 
of both sexes and all ages, who prostrate themselves before 
some great statue of Gdtama Buddha, and chant his praises 
in sacred verses. Fathers and mothers go with all their 
families. Infants are carried about, sometimes in arras, but 
generally-in baskets yoked to the shoulders like milk-pails. 
Old men and matrons march along with grave countenances, 

. mingled with swaggering young inen in gay^ attire, and demure 
' damsels with graceful forms, radiant in divers colours and 
’bright adornments, with flowers of every hue 'lighting up 
their coal-black hair. All go trooping up the aisles of the 
pagoda, to make their prostration to Buddha ; and ^.th^n 
they go out into the, temple inclosure to hammer a: 'ihe 
pagoda bells with antelopes’ horns, as part of some mystic ■ 
rite of w'hich the meaning is forgotten. 

There is one institution in Burma which reveals the marked 
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contrast between Hindus and Burmese. In India mani.rges 
are contracted by the parents between boys and girls of a ' 
tender age, when tlie ciiildren tlieraselves can have no r'oice , 
in the matter. In Bunna marriages are brought about by i 
mutual liking, which is developed by an innocent custom off- 
pastoral simplicity. Theinteiwal between sunset and retiring'' 
to rest is known as courting-time. Any young daughter of a ^ 
house who is desirous of receiving visitors, attires herself in 
her best, adorns her hair, takes a seat on a mat, and places 
a lamp in her window as a hint that she is at home. Mean- 
time all the young men of the village array themselves in 
like manner, and pass the hours of courting-time in a 
round of visits, at which there is always much talking and 
laughing. Sometimes the hour may be a little late ; some- 
times there may be a little quarrelling between jealous rivals ; 
but as a rule the party breaks up .it a suitable time without 
any serious incident to mar the pleasure of the evening. In 
this way )’oung men and maidens meet and exchange their 
sentiments in a perfectly innocent and natural manner, until 
partners are selected for life, marriages are celebrated, and 
for them the courting time is over. 

This richly favoured country has been exposed from a i 
remoxe period lo cruel oppressions and bloody wars. Il | 
was anciently parcelled out, like India, amongst petty i 
kings, who waged frequent wars on each other. Ibere was , 
constant rivalry between the Burmese people of Ava on the 
upper valley of the Irawadi and tlie Talains of Pegu on 
the lower valley.' Other kings warr.d against each otlier in 
like manner ; whilst ever and anon an invading army from 
China or Siam swept over the whole country, and deluged 
the land with blood. Sometimes there were insurrccnous 
under a rebel prince or schismatic monk, followed by 
sack and massacre without a parallel in recorded history,- 
except amongst Tartar nations. To this day the whole 
region of Pegm and Ava beats the marks of these deso- 
lating contests ; and vast tracts of culturable lands lie 
utterly- waste from sheer want of population. 

. In the sixteenth century many Portuguese adventurers 
apil desperadoes found a career in Burma. They were for 
the most part the scum of Goa and .Malacca j—icneg.i(ie 


' Sec yago 500, r.c'.e. 
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priests or runa^ray soldiers. v:ho had throvni off the restraints 
of church or army to plunge in the wild license of oriental 
life, and to reappear as pirates, bravos, or princes in the 
remoter eastern seas. One Portuguese deserter got possession 
of the island of Sundiva at the entrance to the Sunderbrinds. 
and created a fleet of pirate-galleys, which was the terror of 
Arakan and eastern Bengal. He was followed by an Augustine 
monk known as Fra Joan. Another scoundrel got possession 
of a fort at Sj-riam, over against Rangoon, and was the terror 
of the Burmese kings on the Irawadi. Others entered the 
service of different kings of Burma, and often changed the 
fortunes of war by their superior phj-sique and fire-arms, 
se About 1540 a Burmese wanior, named ^eejbnpnri^ ^ 
'fi'rose to the front, and became a conqueror of renown.^ 
Originally he was governor of Touagoo then he made 
himself king of the country ; and subsequently he marched 
an army of Burmans toward the south, and conquered the 
Talain kingdom of Pegu and slew the Talain king. 

Ej'een-noung ne.Kt resolved on the conquest of Martaban. 
This kingdom lay to the eastward of Pegu, between Pegu 
and Tenasserim ; it v/as separated from Pegu by an arm of 
the sea, knoivn as the Gulf of Martaban, %'een-noung 
raised a large army of all nations, in addition to his army of 
Burmans, by promising them the sack of Martaban, and 
with these united forces he invested Martaban by land anc 
sea. 

The siege lasted six months. The king of Martaban hat 
married tlTe daughter of the slaughtered king of Pegu ; am 
the queen and all her Isdies spurred on the king and hi 
generals to resist Byeen-noung to the uttermost The peopl 
of Martaban were smrved out and driven to eat their el 
pfaanis. The king had taken several hunted Portugua 
into his sendee, but they had all deserted him, and enten 

I Byeea-uoteig w so nsmsd in Bcntie'e anizsls. He wss known 
tiis Portngnese as Bransmoco. See Faria y Soiisa's Poriisgitesc Asia 
' ' Traaroo, tks Portn^ese. Tange, lies in the interior of- Ban 
between Pegu and Ava. In the preen: day it is the frontier dht 
of British Banna. In the siiteenth and sejenteenth censes it.' 
sometimes a province of Ava, sometimes an iacepeaoent kingdom, 
sometimes the seat of a Earmese empire : indeed, at one time the" 
of Tonngoo is said to have heea the capitH of Upper Eomsa or 2* 

Sttch shifting of provinces, kinrdom-, empires, and cspstals, is on 
the conditions of old Earmese history- 
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the service of Byeen-noung. The king was reduced to such 
extremities that at last he offered to make over his kingdom 
to B}'een-noung, provided he might retire from Martaban 
with his queen and children ; but Byeen-noung was furious 
at the obstinate resistance he had encountered, and burning 
to be revenged not only on the king, but on the queen and 
all her ladies, and he demanded an unconditional surrender. 

The king of Martaban was in despair. He called his 
generals to a council of war, and one and all pledged them- 
selves to die like warriors; to slaughter all their women 
and children, throw their treasures into the sea, set the city 
on fire, and rush out and perish sword in hand. But when 
.the council broke up, one of the chief commanders turned 
traitor or coward, and fled away to the camp of Byeen- 
noung. Then the rest of the generals lost heart, and 
threatened to open the gates of the city to Byeen-noung, 
unless the king gave himself up without further parley. 

Accordingly the' king of Martaban held out a white flag 
on the city wall. He then sent a venerable Buddhist priest 
to Byeen-noung to request that he might be allowed to turn 
monk, and spend the rest of bis days in a monastery, 
Byeen-noung was very reverential towards the priest, and 
jjromised to forget the past, and provide an estate for the 
'king of Martaban, but no one could trust his word. 

Next morning there was a great parade of soldiers and 
elephants, music and banners, throughout the camp of 
I Byeen-noung, A street rvas formed of two lines of foreign 
isoldiers from the tent of Byeen-noung to the gate of the 
city; and all the Portuguese soldiers were posted out- 
side the gate, with their captain, Joano Cayejro, in their 
midst; and many of the Burmese princes and nobles of 
, Byeen-noung went into the city, with a host of Burmese 
'guards, to bring the, king of Martaban in a great procession 
to the feet of his conqueror. 

• The scene is thus described by an eye-witness : ^ — “At 
.one o’clock in the day a cannon was fired as a signal. After a 

' Fernam Mendez Pinto. Modern writers have doubted the veracity 
of Pinto, but his truthfulness was never doubted hy his contemponnet, 
‘and the author ha.s redded long enough in Burma to vouch from his own 
personal knowledge for the credibility of Pinto’s accounts of that 
'■country. In fact, Pinto, like Here dolus and Marco Polo, is trustworthy 
a'oout what he saw, but he was simple enough to believe any absurd 
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while the procession from the palace inside Martaban np- 
'32 proached the gate of the city. First came a strong guaid 
of Burmese soldiers, armed with harquebuses, halberts, and 
. pikes. Next appeared the Burmese grandees mounted on 
elephants, with golden chains on their backs, and collars of 
precious stones round their necks. Then at a distance of 
nine or ten paces came the Roolim of Mounay, the sovereign 
pontiff of Burma, who was going to mediate between the 
king of hlartaban and the high and mighty conqueror Byeer,- 
noung. After him the queen of hlartaban was carried in £ 
chair on men’s shoulders, together n-ith her four children — tw; 
boys and two girls — of whom the eldest was scarcely sever 
Round about the queen were thirty or forty young ladies « 
noble birth, who were wonderfully fair, with cast-down !ool 
and , tears in their eyes, leaning on other women. After the 
walked certain priest^ like the capuchins in Europe, wi 
bare feet and bare heads, praying as they went, with bea 
in their hands, and ever and anon comforting the ladies, a 
throning water upon them when they fainted, which tl 
did very often. Presently the king appeared, mounted ot 
little elephant, in token of poverty and contempt of 1 
He wore a cassock of black velvet ; and his head, her 
and eyebrows were all shaven : and there was an old c 
round about his neck by which to render himself to By 
noung. He vras about sixty-two years of age, and ta 
stature,; and although his countenance was worn 
troubled, he had all the bearing of a generous sovereigr 
.amenta- “ A great throng of women and children and old men 
ions at the gathered round the city gate ; and when they beheld 
nty gates. ^ terrible cry, 

struck their faces with stones until the blood ran c 
•• The spectacle was so horrible and mournful that eve 
' ' ' • Burmese guards were moved to team, although they 

men of war and the enemies of Martaban. 

■ “ Aleanwhile the queen fmnted twice, and. her ladies.) 

■ fable that he was told. His stories of Byeen-nonng are confi 
Bnrmese annais and Portuguese historians. It should be arj 
the passages in the text, marked wl-.h. inverted commas, arc,! 
from Pinto’s original narrative, which is tedious and prolix to 
degree ; they are extractai from a reproduction of Pinto’s trr 
adventures, with notes and commentaries, which is in course i 
ration for the press. ' 
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around her; and the guards were fain to let the king 
alight, and go and comfort her. Whereupon, seeing the '3 
queen upon the ground in a swoon, nith her children in her p, 
arms, the king kneeled down upon both his knees, and cried jai 
aloud, looking up to heaven, ‘ O mighty power of God, an 
why is thy divine wrath spent upon these innocent crea- ‘h 
tures ? ’ This said, he threw water on the queen and brought 
her round. 

“After a while the king was remounted on his elephant, M 
and the procession moved through the gate. Then the 
king saw the Portuguese deserters dressed in their bull coats, ^ 
with feathers in their caps, and harquebuses in their hands ; 
vrhilst their captain, Cayeyro, stood in front apparelled in 
carnation satin, making room for the procession with a gilt 
partisan. The king withdrew his face from the Portuguese 
deserters, and exclaimed against their base ingratitude; 
and the Burmese guards fell foul of the Portuguese, and 
drove them away with shame and contumely. 

“After this the king of Martaban went through the street P; 
of soldiers until he came to the tent where the conqueror, 
B/een. jJounff, was sitting in great pomp surrounded by bis ^ 
lords. The king threw himsdf upon the ground, but spake 
never a word. The Roolim of Mounay stood close by, 
and said to Byecn-noung, ‘Sire, remember that God shows 
his mercy to those who submit to his will. Do you show 
mercy likewdse, and in the hour of death you will clear off 
a load of sins,’ Byeen-noung then promised to pardon 
the king; and all present w'ere greatly contented; and 
Byeen-noung gave the king and queen in charge of two of 
his lords. ■ , 

“ Now Byecn-noung was a warrior of great craft ; and he PI 
posted Hurmese captains at all the twentj'-four gates of the 
city of Martaban, and bade them let no. one in or out on'** 
pain of death, as he had promised to give the sacking of 
the city to his foreign mercenaries.. IMean while, and for the 
space of two days, he brought, away all the treasures of 
tlie-..ldng of Martaban, including vei^" many wedges of gold, 
anct.[6iyjngs -of precious stones of inestimable value. AVhen 
he hacP carried away all that he wanted, . he abandoned 
the .city to the soldiery. A cannon was fired as a signal 
and they all rushed in pell-mell, so that many were stifled to 
death at the gates ; and for three days such horrible murders 
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and wickedness were committed that no man can ima-nneo- 
23 describe. “ 

“ WTiilst the city of Martaban was being sacked, Byeen- 
ets noimg left his quartern in the Burmese camp, and pitched his 
ill tent on the hill Beidao, which was close by. One morning, 
when the work of plunder and destruction was nearly over, 
tn-enty-one gibbets were set up in stone pillars on the hill, 
and guarded with a hundred Burmese horsemen. Presently 
there was a great uproar in the Burmese camp, and 
troops of horsemen came out with lances in their hands, 
and formed a street from the camp to the hill, crying aloud, 

‘ Let no man approach with arms, or speak aloud what he 
thinks in his heart, on pain of death ! ’ ^ 

3n “Then the marshal of the camp came up with a hundred ■ 
11. elephants and a host of foot soldiers. Next followed bodies 
of cavalry' and infantry’, and in their midst were a hundred 
and forty' ladies bound together four and fotu", accompanied 
by many priests, who sought to comfort them. After them 
marched twelve ushers with maces, followed by horsemen, 
who carried the queen of Martaban and her four children on 
their horses. 

“The hundred and forty’ ladies were the wives anddaugh- 
:e ters of the chief captains of Martaban, on whom the tyrant 
■■ Byeen-noung was- UTeaking his spite because they had 
persuaded their husbands and fathers to hold out against 
him. They were for the most part between seventeen and 
twenty'-five years of age, and were all very white and fair, 
with bright auburn hair, but so weak in the body that often- 
times they fell down in a swoon; and certain women on 
whom they leaned endeavoured to bring them to, presenting 
them with comfits and other things, but they would take 
nothing. Indeed, the poor vTetches were so feeble and 
benumbed that they could scarcely hear what the priests 
said to them, only 'now and then they lifted up their hands 
to heaven. 

id “ Sixty priests followed the queen in two files, praying with 
their looks frxed on the ground, and their eyes watered with 
tears ; some ever and anbn saying one pray^ in doleful 
tones, whilst others answered weeping in like manner. 
of all three or four hundred children walked in procession; 
with white wax lights in their hands, and cords about their 
necks, praying aloud with sad and lamentable voices, say ing. 
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‘ We most humbly beseech thee, O Lord, to give ear 
unto our cnes and groans, and show mercy to these thy 
captives, that with a full rejoicing they may have a pare oi 
the graces and blessings of thy rich treasures,’ IJehind 
this procession was another guard of foot soldiers, all 
Burmans, armed with lances and arrows, and some with 
harquebuses. 

“ When the poor sufferers had been led in this fashion to 
the place of execution, six ushers stood forth and proclaimed 
with loud voices that the ladies were condemned to death 
by the king of Burma, because they had incited their 
husbands and fathers to resist him, and had caused the 
i4eath of twelve thousand Burmans of the city of Toungoo. 

“ Then at the ringing of a bell all the officers and ministers 
of justice, pell-mell together with the guards, raised up a 
dreadful outcry. Whereupon, the cruel hangman being ready 
to put the sentence of death into execution, these poor 
women sobbed and embraced each other, and addressed 
themselves to the queen, who lay at that time almost dead 
in the lap of an old lady. One of them' spoke to the queen 
in the name of all the others, and begged her to comfort 
^ them with her presence v. hiist they entered the mournful 
! mansions of death, where they would present themselves 
■before the Almighty Judge, and pray for vengeance on their 
i wrongs. To this the queen, more dead than alive, answered 
! with a feeble voice, ‘ Go not away so soon, my sisters, but 
ihelp me to sustain these little children.’ This said, she 
leaned down again on the bosom of the old lady, without 
, speaking another word, 

! “Then the ministers of the arm of vengeance — for sc 
' they term the hangmen — laid hold of those poor women, and 
hung them all up by the feet with their heads downwards 
upon twenty gibbets, namely, seven on each gibbet. Now, 
this death was so painful that it made them give strange 
and fearful groans and sobs, until at length in less than an 
hour the blood had stifled them all. 

“ Meantime the queen was conducted by the four women 
on whom she leaned to the remaining gibbet ; and there the 
; Roolim of Mounay made some speeches to. her to encouragt 
; her the better to suffer death. Then, turning to the hang 
' man, who was going to bind her two little boys, she said 
; ‘ Good friend, be not, I pray you, so void of pity as tc 
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make me see my children die ; Trherefore put me first to 
3 death, and refuse me not this boon for God’s sake’ Sht fc 
then took her children in her arms, and kissing then 
over and over in giving them her last farewell, she peldec k 
up the ghost in the lad)'’s lap upon ■whom she leaned, an(! k 
never stirred afterwards. On this the hangman ran to her, f 
and hanged her as he had done the rest, together with her c 
four little children, two on each side of her, and she in the i 
middle. 

of “ At this cruel and pitiful spectacle the ■whole multitude set 
® up a hideous yell 5 all the soldiers of the arm}- that belonged 
to Pegu broke out in mutiny ; and Byeen-noung would have 
been murdered had he not surrounded himself u-ith the Buri j 
man soldiers he had brought from Toungoo. Even them 
the tumult was vet}* great and dangerous throughout the) 
day, but at last night set in and quieted the fmy of the men 
of Pegu. 

jiog “ That same night the king of ifartaban was thrown into 
the river tvith a great stone tied about his neck, togelhei 
Lzn. ^ captives, whose wives and daughter 

had been executed a few hours before on the hill Beidao." 

1- The remaining adventures of Byeen-noung may be tol 
» in a few words. After the desolarion'of ilartaban, he r 
turned to Pegu, and advanced up the river Irawadi and co 
queretf^rome, and attempted ■the -conq uestiof, Aya.^ Tv 
years -later he invaded iSfetiL with a large army, bat w 
suddenly called back by rebellion in Pegu, 
oltof Here it should be e-xpiained that when the king 
royal pggy death by Ilyeen-noung, his brother turn 

'monk and became the most famous preacher in all f 
■ counti}-. Accordingly, whilst Byeen-noung was* gone au 

■ to Siain, this royal monk ascended the pulpit in the gr 
pagoda at Pegu, and harangued a vast audience on 

4 sufferings of the THains, and the crimes committed by 
“Burmans from Toungoo on the royal bouse of Pegu. 

■ - sermon thfew the whole congregation into an upro^. 
people seized their arms and rose as one man* against 
Burmese yoke. They slaughtered- everj* B'rman m P 
and carried the monk to the paiacc, ano placed hii. 

' Some S!c’:ening Jrsgedier were perpenateo Et rrome. tat er 

•« - e-sTf? 2.1joiit sccti ilorroii* 
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;i::. possession of all the treasures, and hailed him as their 
kine;. i 

!k Byeen-noung was furious at the tidings. He hurried , 
It: back his army with all speed to Pegu, and put down the ^ 
i-.c. revolt with bis Burmese soldiers, and secured possession of < 
iz'. the city ; whilst the royal monk fled from Pegu to the king- 
'zi dom of Henzada. But the spirit of insurrection could not 
:ii be quenched by force of arms. At.JB£gu.Byeen-uoung was 
assassinated, and his foster-brother was deserted by the 
‘~z mercenaries, and compelled to fly back to Toungqo. At 
7; Jlartaban the people rose up against the Burmese garrison, 
slaughtered them to a man, and declared for the royal monk.^ 
Finally the royal monk was joined by many nobles and 
great men in the kingdom of Henzada, and raised a mighty 
--1 host, and returned to Pegu in triumph, and was again 
crowned king. 

Meanwhile the foster-brother of Byeen-noung enlisted a : 
large army amongst the barbarous hillmen round about ' 
III Toungoo, and jrromised to give them the plunder of Pegu j 
ilil if they would help him to recover the city. He marched ' 
iris army towards the south, as Byeen-noung had donej 
before him, and scattered the army of the monk ; and he 
entered Pegu in triumph, whilst the monk fled for his life to 
\ I' the mountains between Pegu and Arakan. Bui his successes 
"‘X led to great perplexities. He had promised to give the 
plunder of Pegu to his mercenaty army ; but the people of 
X', Pegu had submitted to his yoke, and he was horrified at 
' ' the idea of abandoning them to the tender mercies of the 
^ barbarians from the Hills. The mercenaries demanded the 
fulfilment of his pledge, and when he explained why he would 
not bear the burden of the crime, they broke out into 
“‘‘1 mutiny. He fled from the camp and took refuge in a 
P'l pagoda, and protected himself for a while witli his Burmese 
soldiers. ' At last he held a parley with the ringleaders 
from the walls of the pagoda ; and after much debating, 
--I it was agreed that he should distribute amongst the 
t;' mercenaries a large sum from his own treasures as ransom 
II' for the city/)f Pegu. 

After a wlnle tlie fugitive monk was taken prisoner. He 

ty ^ I’lie resusdfatioii of a town in Burma in the coutre of a few 
" v'ceks or ''day- i? by no ni'-aii'; surprising. The houses are built of 
wood, and can he set up vcry-quichiy. 
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lad thrown off his monastic vows, and married thedau%er 
Df a mountaineer; but he had disco%'ered his rank to his 
wife, and her parents 'betrayed him to the Toungoo kins, 
for the sake of the reward offered for his captxire. 

The execution of the royai monk was a piteous spec- 
tacle, He was taken out of his dungeon ; dressed in rags 
and tatters ; crowned with a diadem of straw garnished with 
mussel-sheils, and decorated with a necklace of onions. In 
this guise he was carried through the streets of Pep, 
mounted on a sorry jade, with his executioner sitting 
behind him. Fifteen horsemen with black ensigns pro- 
claimed his guilt, whilst fifteen others in red garments 
were ringing bells. He was strongly guarded in front and^^-,.. ^ 

behind by a long array of horse and foot and elephants. 

He was led to the scaffold ; his sentence was read aloud to 
the multitude ; and his head was severed from his body by 
a single blow. 

of During the revolt at Pegu, one of the Portuguese soldiers, 
who had been in the sendee of Byeen-noung, met with a 
fearful doom. His name was Diego Suarez. llTien Byeen- 
noung was alive and at the height of his prosperity and 
power, he took a great liking to Diego Suarez, and ap- 
pointed him govenior of P^. The man thus became 
puffed up with pride and insolence, and did what he 
pleased without regard to right or wrong, keeping a body- 
guard of Turks to protect him in his eril ways. One day 
there was a marriage procession in the streets of Pegu, 
and -Diego Suarez ordered his Turks to bring away the 
bride; A great tumult arose, and the bridegroom w-as slain 
by the Turks, whilst the bride strangled herself with her 
girdle to -save her honour ;■ but the father escaped with his 
life;-- and' swore to be revenged upon the wicked foreigner 
who had brought such woe upon bis household. , 

.Years: passed a:way, but the wretched father could do 
nothing, but w^eep. Diego Suarez rose into still higher 
favour-^th. Byeen-noung, and was honoured with the title of 
• “-brother of the -king." At - last the people of Pe^ broke 
out. in revolt, and the father saw that the time ii^^come 
■for BTeaking'his vfing^nce on the wicked man front' Portu- 
gal. He rushed imo a pagod^ carried away the idol, 
and harangued the multitude, telling aloud the story of his 
TVTongs. The people of Pegu rose up in a wild outbreak 
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of fury. The officers of justice were forced to arrest Diego 
iuarez, and, in spite of prayers and bribes, to deliver i 7 ! 
lim up to the mob ; and be was then stoned to death in 
he market-place of Pegu, whilst his house was demolished 
o that not a tile remained. 

The story of Byeen-noung is typical. It tells of a for- By 
[Otten conqueror who flourished in the sixteenth centuty;"'” 
)ut it also reveals the general conditions of life in Burma, j*’ 
rora a remote antiquity down to our own times. Byeen- cor 
loung was but the type of Burmese warriors who have qut 
irisen at intervals in that remote peninsula ; jrlayed the part 
)f heroes j conquered kingdoms and founded dynasties ; 
:rushed out rebellions by wholesale massacres; and have 
jeen followed in their turn by other kings of smaller genius, 
rut equally cruel and tyrannical. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, more than two, Rir 
mndred years after Byeen-noung, there was a warrior Af 
)f the same stamp who founded the dynasty of Burmese 
rings still reigning at Mandalay. During the’ earlier '■ 
'ears of that century the Talain kings of Pegu gained the- 
nastery of the kings of Ava, and the people of upper 
Burma groaned under Talain domination. But about 1750 a 
ieliverer appeared in the person of a man of low origin, 
mown as Alompra the hunter.’ He headed a popular 
nsurrection, which at first only numbered a hundred men, 

)ut was soon joined by multitudes. Alompra and bis 
lewly created army threw off the Talain yoke, and swept 
iown the Irawadi, subverted the Talain dynasty in Pegu, 
ind founded a maritime capital at Rangoon. The English;.' 
It that time had a factory at Negrais, off the coast ; and'^ 
he merchants were weak enough to court the frientlship', 

)f Alompra, whilst selling powder and ammunition to the’ 
I'alains. A French adventurer inforpied Alompra of their' 
nisdeeds, and the result was that nearly every Englishman i 
It Negrais was massacred by the Burmese. , 

The successors of Alompra followed in his steps. Btiodau Rc 
?hra, his third son, was the si.xth sovereign of the dynasty.- l-Ii 
He reigned from to iSig, and is rcg.irded by the 

Burmese jpf theJierq_of file jine next to his illustrious father, ' ' 

' Alompra is the most familiar name to English readers : properly it 
hould he Alompara, or Alom Phra. 
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. He conquered Arakan as far as the boundary of Bensai, 
i 23 and ilartaban and Tenasserim as far as the frontiers of Sinn. 
Hi3_croei tie5 -were b oundless, and avere the outcome of fe 
same savage ferocity as those of Byeen-noung. He not 
only put his predecessor to death, but ordered all the 
women and children of his victim to be burnt alive. 
On another occasion, on discovering that a plot had been 
hatched against him in a particular village, he collected 
together the whole population of the village including 
women, children, and Buddhist monks, and iTurat them aU 
alive in one vast holocaust. Father Sangermano, a Catholic 
missionary who was in Burma about the same time, has left 
authentic details of the horrible cmelties perpetrated by 
Bhodau Phra. { 

"The^ successor of. Bhodau Phra was_^h^d;^u^_yi:ho 
brought on th e .Burmese war, of i S 24-25 :_but die story of 
his reign belongs to the after history. ' 

ife The k ings of Burma from.AIompra_dowiiwaxds_TCere-tud.e 
* despots .of jhe-old iSloghuLtype. They generally maintained 
large harems ; and every high offidal was anxious to place 
a sister or a daughter in the royal household, to watch 
over his interests and report all that was going on. Kings 
and queens dwelt in palaces of brick and stucco painted 
white and red: with roofs, walls and pinnacles of carved 
timber covered with gilding and dazzling as picture- 
frames ; with durbars, reception halls, thrones, canopies, 
and insignia of all kinds, radiant rvith bits of looking 
•' glass and gilding. - Sometimes they went on' water ex- 
cursions in large vessels shaped like huge fishes, and 
covered with gilding; and they were accompanied by 
■ long war-boats, each one covered with gilding, and 
rowed or paddled by fifty or sixty men. Sometimes a king 
went on a royal progress through his dominions, like the'oW 
Moghul- sovereigns'^ of Hindustan, carrying his queens, 

^ ministers and law courts with him. Each king in turn was 
*' constaiitly.expdsed- to insurrection or revolution, in w-hich 
he’ might be murdered, and all his queens and childrea 
massacred without regard to age or se.x ; whilst, a. aew king 
ascended the throne, and removed the court and^-ital to 
soihe other localit}*, in order to blot out the memory of _his 
predecessor. Thus during the present century the -^ital 
Ii3=; been removed from Ava to Amarapura and back ^ain ; 
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nd at this present moment it is fixed in the comparativelj- 
ew city of Mandala}'. The kings of Burma have always ■ 
een utterly ignorant of foreign nations ; regarding Burma 
5 the centre of the universe, and ail people outside the 
lurraan pale as savages and barbarians. 

The despotic power of the sovereign, however, was kept ! 
1 check by an old Moghul constitution, which seems to • 
ave been a jelic of the remote past. The aristocracy of * 
urma consists only of officials, who have spread a net- 1 
ork of officialism over the whole kingdom. There arc 
eads of tens and hundreds; heads of villages, districts, and 
rovinces ; and all are appointed, punished, or dismissed 
r the mere will of the sovereign. But the ministers and' 
fiicials at court exercise a power in their collective! 
ipacity, to which a king is sometimes obliged to bend ; for 
lere have been critical moments when a king has been 
eposed by the ministers, and another sovereign enthroned 
i his room. 

Four chief ministers, rvith the king or crown prince as i 
resident, sit in a great_.hall , of state within the palace' 
icIosurerJcno\vn_ as..the_,Hlot-.dau. This collective body ‘ 
irms a supreme legislative assembly, a supreme council 
■ the executive, and a supreme court of justice and appeal, 
here are also four under-ministers, and a host of secretaries 
id minor officials, who conduct the administration at the 
ipital in the name of the king, but under the orders of the 
[lot-dau. 

Besides the Hlot-dau, or public council of state, there is t 
privy council, sitting within the palace itself, and known ' 
; the Byadeit. This council is supposed to advise the ' 
ing privately -and personally, and to issue orders in his 
ame, whenever it is deemed inexpedient to discuss the- 
latter in the Hlot-dau. . • . ' i ' ■ 

The real working of these councils has -always bcen,'olf-j 
:ured by oriental intrigues. It is however ob'vious that they i 
ick the authority of a hereditary assembly, -.such '.as the' 
ouncii of Bharadars at Khatraandu ; whilst ihe .bare fact 
lat they tire exclusively composed of officials, nominated 
y th^^Wng, and depending for their very existence on the 
ing^s favour, deprives them of any authority they might 
therwise have exercised as popular or' representative 
odies. 


CHAPTER XVI. . 


BURMKE AND BHURTPORE WARS : LORP AMHERST. 

AD. 1823 TO 1S28, 

. ! The difficulties of the British government with Bunn 
; s began about the end of the eighteenth centur}'. Bhoda 
- 'Phra had conquered Arakan, but the people rebelled again; 

■ him, and soine of the rebels fled into eastern Bengal. Th 
g Burmese governor of Arakan demanded the surrender c 

the fugitives. Sir John Shore- was weak enough to compl 
rather than hazard a collision; but his successor Lor 
Wellesley refused to' deliver up political refugees who ha 
' sought an asylum in British territorv', and who woul 

■ probably be tortured and executed in Burmese fashion th 
moment the)' were surrendered to their oppressors. 

nd ’ Meanwhile every effort was made to come to a friendl 
ice understanding with the Burmese government. Colone 
. SjTnes was sent on a mission to Ava; and after him ; 
^ Captain Canning and a Captain Cox. But the Burmes 
.. court was impracticable. Bhodau Phra and his minister 
' . were .puffed up mth pride and bombast. -The)' despised flu 
•.'" natives oP-India, and had been ignorantly led to belien 
that the English were traders without military capacity, '(vE 
■ paid .the black sepoys to tight their battles. 

;e I ■ At last the Burmese authorities grew violent as .well a; 
I {insoient. , They repeated their deman^ for the <;j5>e^der 0 
' 'political refugeejl 'who had escaped into British territor)' 
jclaimed possession of an island 'on' the English sidex)f th 
■ frontier at_the Naf river.; and threatened to invade Benga 
luniess their demands were promptly conceded, . 
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The ■n-ars of Lord Hastings had secured the peace of 
Lndia, but had been vehemently denounced in England. 
Lord Amherst was therefore most reluctant to engage in a 
ivar with Burma; he was ready to make any concession, 
short of acknowledgment of inferiority, to avert the 
threatened hostilities. But the Burmese refused to listed 
to reason, and were resolutely bent on a rupture. In iSaa' 
their general Bundula invaded the countries between Burma 
and Bengal ; conquered the independent principalities of 
Assam and Iklunipore, and threatened Cachar. Subse- 
quently Bundula invaded British territorj-, and cut off a 
detachment of British sepoys. Lord Amherst was thus 
■■orced into hostilities, and in 1824 an expedition was sent 
gainst Rangoon under the command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. 

Meanwhile the Burmese were inflated by the successes of 
Sundula, and looked forward with confidence to the con- 
[uest of Bengal. Bundula was ordered to bind the Gpvernor- 
ieneral in golden fetters, and send him as- a prisoner to 
iva. But the British expedition to Rangoon took the Burmese 
ly surprise. They purposed invading Bengal, and they 
lay have expected to encounter a force on the frontier; 
lut they never reckoned on an invading army coming to 
langoon by sea. At the same time the English invaders 
.■ere almost as much surprised as the Burmese. They had 
icen led to expect a foe worthy of their steel ; but they 
oon discovered that the Burmese army was the most'dcs- 
icable enemy that the British had ever encountered, it 
•as corhposed of raw levies, miserably armed^ without either 
lisciphne or courage. Their chief defence consisted in 
tockades, which were however constmeted with considerable 
kill and’ rapidity. • . • 

In May 1824 the English expedition arrived at Rangoon, 
^he Burmese had constructed some strong stockades^ but 
key were soon demolished by British artillery’. TheTfoops 
•ere then landed, and found that Rangoon was empty-of 
opulation and provisions. The Burmese governor h.id 
rdered-'rije whole' c# Abe inhabitants — fimn, women, 'arid 
hildren — to retire to the jungle with all.Wiieir' flocks and 
erds And stores of gr.ain. As for the Burmese Soldiery, 
fiey had fled in terror at the first discharge of - British' gtms. 
hortly after the landing the rains began ; and the British 
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^ snny wes forced to remEin Et REOgoorij Eod to depend fo 
-5 its subsistence on the supplies thut Errived from Madm •' 
and Calcutta. j 

of In December 1824 Bundiila approached Rangoon fro- ’ 
the land side wuth an army of sixty thousand men. Withii ' 
a few hours the Burmese soldiery' had surrounded the Britis!: ^ 
camp with stockades, and then burrowed themselves in th; ' 
earth behind. But Bundula was attacked and defeated; ’ 
his stockades were carried by storm ; and he fled in a panic 
■nath the remains of his army to Donabew, a place furthe 
up the river Irawadi, about forty’ miles from Rangoon, ' 

Bundula was resolved tb make a stand at Donabevr. ! 


He constructed field-works and stockades for the space/ 
of a mile along the face of the river. , He sought to main- ' 
tain discipline by’ the sev'erity' of his punishments ; and one ' 
of his commanders was sami asunder between two planks ‘ 
for disobedience of orders. ' 

Early; in 1S25 the British force advanced up the river ' 
Irawadi towards Ava, leaving a detachment to capture 
Donabew. The detachment^ however was repulsed by the ' 
Burmese, and the main army returned to Donabew, and 
began a regular siege. A few shells were discharged to 
ascertain the range of the British mortars, and ne.xt morn- 
ing the heavy’ artillery’ began to play upon the works, but ' 
there was no response. It turned out that one of the ' 
shells on the preceding evening had killed Bundula. The ^ 
brother of Bundula was offered the command of the army, 
but was too frightened to accept it ; and he then made his ■ 
way with all speed to Ava, where he was beheaded within [ 
half an hour of his arrival, ileanwhile the Burmese army ‘ 
at Donabew had dispersed in all directions. 

The British expedition next proceeded to Prome. All the 
mad women in Ava, who were supposed to be n-itches or to 
have familiar spirits, were collected and sent to Proroe to 
unman -the British soldiers by their magic arts. ' Another 
Burmese army was sent to attack Prome, but was utterly 
defeated. The court of Ava was frantic at its losses, 
■but could not realise its position, and shftwed itself as 
arrogant as ever." A brother of the king, naifled Tharavradi, 
bragged that he would drive the English to the sea, and 
lef^Ava for the purpose, but soon returned in the greatest 
terror. 
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The British expedition left Prome, and advanced towards j 
Lva; and the court of Ava, and indeed the Burmese/' 
;enerally, were panic-strichen at the invaders. It was/ 
loised abroad that the white foreigners were demons, in- 1 
incible and bloodthirsty ; that European soldiers kept on . 
ighting in spite of ghastly wounds ; and that European 
loctors picked up arms and legs after an action, and replaced 
hem on their rightful owners.^ 

Early in 1826 a treaty of peace was concluded at Vandabo. ' 
rhe whole countiy from Rangoon to Ava was at the mercj- ' 
)f the British army. Phagja-dau, king of Ava, engaged to 
)ay a crore of rupees, about a million sterling, towards 
he e.xpenses of the war; and the territories of Assam, 
iirakan, and Tenasserim, were ceded to the British govern- 
nent The king was left in possession of the whole of 
"egu and Upper Burma, and was even permitted to retain 
he maritime city of Rangoon ; whilst the British head- 
juarters were fixed at Moulmein in Tenasserim. 

Later on Mr. John Crawfurd was sent to Ava to conclude^ 
i commercial treaty vnth the king. But the Burmese had; 
ilready forgotten the lessons of the war, and entertained! 
)ut little respect for an English envoy after the British! 
;rmy had retired from the scene. Accordingly Crawfurd! 
:ould effect nothing of any substantial importance to 
lither government. He found the Burmese officials igno- 
ant, unprincipled, and childish, and in no instance endowed 
vith the artifice and cleverness of Hindus and other 
Asiatics. Some of them had risen from the lowest ranks 
)f life by the favour of the king ; one had been a buffoon 
n a company of play-actors, whilst another had got a living 
)y selling fish in the bazar. They did not want any treaty 
vhatever. They evaded evciy proposition for a reciprocity 
)f trade, and only sought to cajole the envoy into restoring , 
he ceded territories and remitting the balance still due of 
he tnoney payment. The countty- was only sparsely cul- 
ivated, and there were few if any indications of prosperity. 
?hagyi-dau was. in the hands of his queen, the daughter of 
i jailer, wha was older than her husband, ana far from 
landsome. She was knotvn as the sorceress, as she was 

* Fytehe’s BttrrKaf Past and Prtsent, General Albert Fylebe’s work 
lontaiiis many interesting facts in connection with Burmese history. 
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e was alarmed at the strength of the great fortress of clay, 
?hich had resisted the assaults of Lord Lake, and had long 
leen deemed impregnable by everj- native court in India. 
Accordingly he countermanded the movement of the troops. 

Sir David Ochterlony was much mortified at this rebuff. In De 
he bitterness of his soul he resigned his appointment, and Oc 
lied within two months, feeling that an illustrious career 
lalf a century had been brought to an inglorious close. 

The vacillation of the British government induced the Gr 
tsurper to proclaim that he would hold the fortress of"^-' 
Ihurtpore, and maintain his hold on the Bhortpore throne, 
n defiance of the Governor-General. The dangerous 
iharacter of the revolution was now imminent, for Rajputs, 
dahrattas, Pindharics, and Jats were docking to Bhurtpore 
o rally round the venturous usurper. 

Lord Amherst saw his error and hastened to retries'C it ; Ca 
ndeed his council were unanimous for war. An army was 
issembled under Lord Coraberraere and began the siege of 
Ihurtpore. The British artillery failed to make any ira- 
iression on the heavy mud walls. At last the fortifications 
vere mined with ten thousand pounds of powder. A 
errific explosion threw vast masses of hardened clay into 
he air; and the British troops rushed into the breach, and 
raptured the fortress which had hitherto been deemed 
rapregnable. The usurper was confined as a state prisoner, 
ind the infant Raja was restored to the tlirone under the 
'uardianship of the British government. The political 
erment died away at the fall of Bhurtpore, and all danger 

any disturbance of the public peace disappeared from 
Hindustan. 

Lord Amherst embarked for England in February, 
caving no mark in history beyond what is remembered of Ai 
Burma and Bhurtpore. He was the first Govemor-Generals’j'-^ 
,vho established a vice-regal sanatarium at Siralx 


^! { 

wI^CHAPTER X\'IL 

KOK-INTERVE^'nOX: LORD WILLIAM BE^'n^'CS:- 
A.D. 1S28 To 1S35. 

Lord T^’illiam Sextimck succeeded to the post 
Governor-General, and held the reins ofgovemment for seve:: 
years, namely, from 1S2S to 1S35. Twenty-two years hac 
passed away since 1806, when he had been recalled fromths 
government of Madras amidst the pam'c which followed th; 
mutiny at Vellore. During the intenal he bad protested 
in vain against the injustice of his recall ; and his nomins 
tion to the high ofnce was regarded as an atonement for th- 
wrong he had sufered.^ 

The^goyernment of.Lord Wilibm Be ntinck covep a peace j 
ful ^era. He remodelled the judicial system j introduced 
the village revenue settlement into the north-west provinces: 
reduced the allowances of ch-il and militai)' officers; ant 
employed natives in the public service far more largely tha: 
had been done by his predecessors. He promoted Englis' 
education amongst the natives, and founded a medic 
collie at Calcutta- He laboinred hard to introduce steal 
navdgarion between England and India the Red St 
He took active measures for suppressing the gangs 
Thugs,' who had strangled and plundered unsuspectii 
travellers in different quarters of India ever since the ds 
of Aurangzeb. Above all he abolished the horrible rite 
Sari, or burning widows with the remains' of their decea.' 

^ Lord Amherst left India in Febniary, 1S2S. Lord William Bad 
iid not arrive until the foBorviDg Jniy, Daring the interval 
Suttem-oith. Barley, the sem'or member of coancil, ^vas provisi 
Sovemor-GeaersL 
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iiusbands, which had been the curse of India from the 
earliest dawn of histor}'. Lord William Bentinck thus estab- 
lished a great reputation for prudence, integrity, and active 
benevolence, which has endured down to our own times. 

The state of affairs in Malwa and Rajputana was 
soon forced on the attention of Lord William Bentinck. 
Lord Hastings had established closer political relations 
with the Mahratlas and Rajputs, and his measures were 
beginning to bear fruit during the administration of Lord 
Amherst. British officers were appointed Residents. .at 
native courts for the purpose of mediating between con- 
flicting native rulers, and othensise keeping the peace. 
They were strictly prohibited from all interference in the 
internal administration ; and each native slate was left to 
deal with faction, rebellion, or disputed succession, after its 
own manner. Closer acquaintance, however, showed that 
such e.vtremes of non-intervention were incompatible with 
the duties of the paramount power; and the subsequent 
history of India betrays a necessarj’ conflict between the 

■ ■ ’ and practice, which has continued till the present 

At first there was little difficulty as regards the Mahratta 
states. The policy of non-interference was preached by 
the British government; but the British Residents at 
Gwalior and Indore were occasionally driven to employ 
detachments of the Subsidiary Force, or other British troo))s, 
to suppress ntutiny or rebellion, or to root out some dangerous 
outlaw. Daulat Rao Sindia was weak and impoverished, 
and anxious to meet the wishes of the British government. 
Mulhar Rao Holkar was a minor, and the jrrovision.a! 
administration was equally as subservient to the British 
Resident as that of Sindia. In Nagpore the Resident, Mr. 
Jenkins, was virtually sovereign ; and during the_ minority 
of the Raja, Mr. Jenkins conducted the administration 
through the agency of native officials in a highly successful 
fashion. Meanwhile the subjects of both Sindia and Holkar 
regarded the British government as the supreme authontj-, 
to whom alotie they could look for redress or security against 
the Inal-administration of their rulers ; and a Resident often 
found it- necessary to use his own discretion in the way bl 
remonstrance or expostulation, \Yithout infringing the non- 
intervention policy. 
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In Rajpiltana circumstances were different Captain 
55 James Tod, one of the earliest political officers in that 
quarter/ has left a picture of the country which recalls the 
1 plots, assassinations, treacheries and superstitions revealed 
It in Shakespeare’s tragedy of Macbeth. There was the same 
blind belief in witches and wise women ; the same single 
combats, bloody murders, and flights into foreign territory. 
Every' Raj was distracted by feuds ; and the princes and 
chiefs of i^jputana had been impoverished by ilahrattas or 
Pindharies just as the old kings of Britain were harassed 
and plundered -by the Danes. The Thakurs, or feudatory 
nobles, were as turbulent, lawless, and disaffected as 
the Thanes of Scotland, and often took the field againsf 
their sovereign, like the Thane of Cawdor, with bands 
of kerns and gallowglasses. Many' a kinsman of a 
Maharaja has played the part of Macbeth ; whilst Lady 
hlacbeths were plentiful in every state in Rajpdtana. The hill 
tribes, including Bhfls, Minas, and Mhairs, were as trouble- 
some as the Highland clans j they made frequent raids on 
peaceful \'illages, plundered and murdered travellers, and 
found a sure refuge in inaccessible and malarious jungles, 
i- Captain Tod was endowed nrith warm sympathies and an 
e active imagination. He was distressed at the sight of 
“ depopulated towns, ruined villages, and pauper courts ; 
and he could not resist the appeals for his personal inter- 
ference which met him on every' side. He was charmed 
nrith the relics of the feudal system which he found in 
Rajputana. To him they recalled a picture of Europe 
during the middle ages. One usage especially delighted 
him. Occasionally a princess of Rajputana sent him her 
bracelet as a token that she looked to hiin for protection.. 
In other words she claimed his interference as her chosen 
knight, on whom she might rely' for succour, but whom she 
- was hgver destined to see. 

d . The condition of the three leading Rajput prrndpalities 
C at thiskperiod proves the necessity' for the interfei^n^ of 
^^ritish’' authorities. In Meywar (Udaipore), fhe^reigiiing 
-•'•^RariaV'thfe*’acknowledged suzerain of Rajpl^aVia, was de- 
ipendertt for his subsistence on the bounty of the ^ulei of 

1 AfterwaVds Lieut-Colonel Tod, and autlior of Anuats aid-Af-M- 
quities of Rajasthan. ‘ - ' ; . , 
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Kotab. In Manvar (Jodhpur), the Mahdraja had for years 
been feigning insanitj-, and had abdicated the throne, out of 
terror of Amir Khan of Tonk ; but on the extension of 
British protection to the states of Rajpdtana, he once more 
ascended the throne, and resumed the administration of the 
Raj. Subsequently he quarrelled with his ministers and 
feudatory nobles ; treating them with savage violence, 
putting many to death, and seeking the help of the British 
government to support him in these barbarous proceedings. 
Indeed the endless broils between the rulers of Rajputana 
and their refractory Thakurs, have at different intervals 
compelled the British government to interfere for the 
^.maintenance of the public peace ; and it has often been 
difficult to decide whether to interfere in behalf of a 
t}'rannical Raja or in support of oppressed Thakurs. 

In Jaipur, which is much nearer Britisli territory, matters 
were even worse than in Manvar. The Raja of Jaipur had 
died in iStS, andwas succeeded by a posthumous infaut 
son, under the regency of the mo:her, assisted by the 
minister of the deceased Raja. Then followed a series of 
complications not unfrequent in oriental courts. The 
regent mother had a Tain ba nker for her paramour, as 
well as other worthless favourites. She squandered the 
revenues of the state on these parasites, and especially 
on a Guru, who was her religious teacher or adviser. 
She set the minister at defiance, quarrelled with him on 
all occasions, and tried to oust him from his office ; and on 
one occasion there was a bloody conflict within the palace, 
which ended in the slaughter of thirty men. Next she 
prevailed on the Jaipur army to break out in mutiny and 
march to the capital ; and there she disiributetl money 
amongst the rebel soldiery, whilst the minister fled for refuge 
to his jagtii'r or estate in the country. 

The British government was compelled to interfere by 
ordering the Jaipur army to retire from the capital, land 
sendirgia British ofiicei to effect a settlement of affairs. - A 
greaiv council of Thakiirs was summoned. to court, and 
aftei-' much' d^ate and uproar, decided on deposing- die 
regent .piotlier, and. recalling the absent minister to fill the 
post of ’fegent. Such a measure would have been the best 
possible solution of the existing difficulty, and, would 
cct'>j;queritly have been most satisfactory . to the British 
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go^cmrnGnt. But such off-hsnd' debates and resolutTon; '*'ra5 j-odu rci 
however right in their conclusions, and however much u r ^ 
accordance mth the umsTitten tradirions of Rajputs, were rcia niaais 
notin keeping with that passion for order and formalit? :rdc;fc-iro!d 
which is a deepi}' rooted instinct in Englishmen. Ac- •.v-iacdsoo.-' 
cordingly Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi, reevee 
proceeded to Jaipur, and convened a second and more 
formal council, and subjected the votes to a careful hrieshef 
scrutin}'. Then it appeared that a small majority had been kaeparall' 
won over to consider the regent mother as the rightful iw i mme 
ralp of Jaipur. To make matters worse, the regent mother isechotb 
insisted upon appointing her paramour to be minister of bfidciri 
Jaipur, to the scandal of the whole countrj'; and Lor 4 |,'ic:v 2 ed 
Amherst’s government was so pledged to the policy of b r.a an 
non-intervention, that he declined to interfere, and thus'rrebhf 
left a legacy of difficulties to his successor. irie-aatl 

Such was the state of affairs in Maiwa and Rajputana mf:;® 
when Lord AVilliam Bentinck assumed the post of Governor- iiJhl-ia 
j General. Like other Anglo-Indian statesmen, before and bwnff 
j since, he landed in India with a determination, to cany out bi z ih 
:fc. a large and liberal scheme of imperial governnrent, which isree;; 
was based more on the visionary ideal of home philanthro- ja-Aj 
pists, than on a practical acquaintance with the people ikidto 
and princes of India. The result w’as that his Conduct of hu.; 
political relations with native states was the outcome, not of sit:.;’ 
fixed political views, but of a conflict between sentiment hrah 
and reality, during wtiich his romdntic aspirations died out, iu, pjo* 
and he was gradually awakened to a sense of the actual t qrg 
wants and needs of nativ'e feudatories. The political ad- rc:;(j 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck was thus a period of zyJi 
probation and enlightenment; and it might be said of him, 
and perhaps of nearly all his successors, that he was never 45; 
so well fitted for the post of Govern or- General of India as s 
when he was quitting its shores for ever. i--.; 

f It'should however be borne in mind that at this period [j , 
tal'- \the -policy of the British government towards native states W 
7-. Iwas purely experimental. Non-interference: jv^ strongly Wt 
'advocated by the home authorities, and -strictly pursued b 
by the new Governor-General ; but at .this stage of polracal :c‘.i 
development native rulers required counsel and discipline pj 
rather tlian license. Before the British goveminent became Tr 
the paramount power, nativ-e rulers were afraid lest t err ti 
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ubjects should rebel, and were thus kept to their duties 
y the law of self-presen-ation. After the establishment 
f British suzerainty, native rulers found themselves dc- 
irived of their old occupation of predator)' war or foreign 
alrigue, and sought consolation in unrestrained self-indul- 
ences. They neglected their legitimate duties, and looked 
0 the British government for protection from rebellion. 
)n the death of a native ruler, disorders often reached a 
limax, especially if there was a disputed succession, or the 
leir was a minor j for then queens and ministers intrigued 
igainst each other for power, and the countr)' was lorn b) 
action and citil war. In the end the British govemraetii 
ras compelled to interfere in almost every case to save the 
tate from anarchy and ruin ; whereas, if it had onl) 
titerfered in the first instance, there would have been nc 
lisorders at all. 

The progress of affairs in Gwalior, the most important ol 
he Jilahratta states, is a case in point. Daulat Rao Sindia, 
he same who had been defeated by Wellesley at Assaye, 
lied in 1827, leaving no son to succeed him. He had 
leen repeatedly advised by the British Resident to adopt a 
on, but he had persistently refused. Latterly he had been 
nclined to give way, but nothing was concluded ; and when 
le was dying he sent for the Resident, and told him tc 
ettle the future government of the Gwalior principality a: 
le might think proper. After his death, his widow, Baizr 
5 af, proposed to adopt a son, and carr)' on the govemmeni 
s queen regent during the minority. But Baiza Ri 
ranted to adopt a boy out of her own family, instead ol 
lut of Sindia’s family ; and as this would have been odiotu 
Q the court and camp at Gwalior, and would have probabl) 
ed to serious commotions, the British government refuscc 

0 sanction the measure. Accordingly Baiza Baf adoptee 

1 son out of Sindia’s family, known as Jankoji Rao Sindi.a.' 

In course of time it appeared that Baiza Bai was bent or 

iccoming queen regent forlife, and continuing to govern the 
tate after 'the -.young JIahdraja had attained his majority, 
n 1833 Lord .VVillinm Bentinck proceeded to Gwalior, and 
lotV.'.tbc queen regent and the young Mahdraja were pre 
lared to abide by his decision ; but he declined to .interfere 
The result was that a civil war broke out in Gwalior anc 
he army took different sidesE The young Mahdraja at th( 
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jsfent— son of the deceased Maharaja was placed upon fe 
throne, and a British officer was appointed to conduct fe i 
administration ; and the country was rapidly brought l; : 
a state of peace and prosperi^n “ - 

But whilst Lord illiam Bentinck was so lenient towErc; i 
JIahratta and Bajptit states, he felt deeply the seiiot- ‘ 
responsibilities incurred by the British government it i 
^perpetuating misrule in Oude. He could not shut his eyes 
■pto the growing anarchy of the Talukdars ; "tM abomir- i 
able oppressions practised on the Ryots priie lawlessness c: ^ 
the Oude soldiery; and^/the weakness 'knd debaucheries: 
of successive rulers, who chose to call themselves kings ■ 
He felt that so long as the British government continued tt 
maintain a helpless and depraved king upon the throne. £ - 
was morally responsible for the erils of the maladministra- : 
tion. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck threatened the king ■ 
of Oude that the British government would take over th; - 
management of the -country unless he reformed the ad-- 
ministration. Subsequently the Court of Directors author- ■ 
ised the Governor-General to assume the government c: 
Oude ; but by this time Lord '\iTlliam Bentinck wa ; 
about to leave India, and he contented himself with giving ! 
the king a parting wamirg. ^ 

In two other it-rritrries, Coorg and hlysore, Lord Williac : 
Bentinck was compelled to interfere; but in order to ap ; 
prehend the force of his measures it will be necessary tc - 
review the history of the two countries. '■ 

CuQiz. is a little-a'pinej egion betn-een I^feore andJSIala- : 
bar ; a land of hills, forests, ravtines, and heavy rains; - 
abounding in wild elephants and different kinds of game, : 
and enclosing valleys covered with cultivation. On three - 
sides it is walled off from its neighbours by stupendous v 
mountains; on the fourth side fay dense and tangled 

Jungles, _ , i 

The people of Coorg are hardy, athletic, and warlike; - 
clinainu to their homes of mist and mountain with the de-j; 
Totion of highlanders. One fourth of the population ^-r 
Coorgs properly so-called— a warrior caste, the lords of the ■ 
soil. The remaining three-fourths are low castes, who Tre>e ‘ 
serfs or slaves under Hindu rule, but have since become 
free labourers. - : 

^ See cnU/^. 
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The Coorg Raj was founded in the sixteenth centur}’ by 
•a holy man, who migrated from Ikkpri during the breaking 
:up of the Hindu empire of Vija3-anagar, and established a 
spiritual ascendency in Coorg which grew into a temporal 
sovereignly.' He collected shares of grain from the villages 
.round about, and founded a dynasty known as the Vira 
-Rajas. 

For nearly two centuries nothing is known of the Vira 
i.Rajas. In the eighteenth century- Hj-der AH became 
'Sovereign of Jfysore, conquered Malabar, and demanded 
:tribute from the reigning Vira Raja of Coorg. Payment 
:was refused; Mysore troops marched into the country'; 
'imountains, ravines, and forests presented insurmountable 
^^difficulties ; and the Coorgs offered a brave and bloody 
-resistance. Hyder Ali achieved a partial success by cap- 
'turing two or three fortresses ; by deporting some of the 
inhabitants, and giving their lands to Muhammadans; and 
■.also by imprisoning and murdering several members of the 
iteigning family'. 

; After the death of Hyder Ali his son Tippu tried to 
idestroy the independence of Coorg, and bring it under the 
^Muhammadan yoke ; but in every case the invaders were 
slaughtered or driven back ; and whenever a Raja was slain, 
;ithe Coorgs set up the eldest surviving prince as their Raja. 
;The new Vira Raja was then carried away captive into 
-Mysore ; but after four years he escaped back to Coorg and 
renewed the old struggle. During the wars against Tifipu 
;^he was the staunch ally of the Knglish, but plundered the 
.Mysore villages with much cruelty and barbarity. After the 
-downfaIl-of-.Seringapatam_in_ 1799. he was relieved from 
-tribute, but sent an elephant every year to the British 
authorities in acknowledgment of fe.dty. 

; For many yc.ars the British government abstained from 
all interference in Coorg. 'flic country was remote, inac- 
cessible, and uninviting. The Raja was loud in professions 
of loyalty and gratitude ; anxious to stand well with the 
British authorities, and hospitable to the few officials who 
visited his country, cntert.iining them with field sports, 
animal fights, and other amusements of a like character, 

' A picture of Ikl cri .ibout this peri-ul fumi^hcil by V.ille. 
Sceor/Sc, p, ri2, 7'hc f aii.tta'i ,n cities uu-J l.i.-iglonis !)y l*-.jly iiicn 
ii a comioun incident in Hindu tisdition. 

ri M a 
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feel bound to obey him.i Accordingly Chikta Yfra Ra» ^ 
■was removed to Benares, pd afterwards allowed to ^4:; • 
England ; and I^ord W dliam Bentinck was reluctaEtl? ■ 
obliged to annex the territoiy’ of Coorg to the Britub • 
dominions, “in consideration of the unanimous wish of the ' 
people.” 

M j-sore was a more important countn 'than Coorg. After 
the d^nfall of Tippu in i7997a'auld of the' extinct Hindu 
djmasty was placed on the throne of ilysore ; whilst a 
Brahman, named Pumea, conducted the administration 
under the supervision of an English Resident.^ The boj 
was named Krishnaraj. He was not heir to the Raj, but 
only a child of the family; and he owed his elevation" 
entirely to the favour or policy of the British government 
Accordingly, in order to give him a show of right, he ■ 
n-as formally adopted by the widows of the last two 
Rajas of the dynast}’. 

Pumea was a Brahman of e.xperience and capacity. For i 
years he had been the minister of Tippu, and he soon won 
the confidence of the English R^ident at Mysore. He was i 
courteous, dignified, industrious, and careful to keep every- 
thing unpleasant out of sight Successive.English Residents, 
— Barry Close, Mark AVilks, and John Malcolm, — were 
more orientalised than political officers of the modem 
school, more isolated from Europeans, and more dependent ; 


^ The people of Coorg insisted on another condition, namely, that 
no cows i-hould be killed in Coorg. Indeed, all Hindns, whose feelings 
have not been blunted by association uith Muhammadans or Europeans, 
regard the slaughter of a cow with the same horror that they would the 
murder of a mother. Some authorities have cavilled at this stipulatioa 
as a concession to Hindu prejudices ; and Sir John Malcolm refused 
to concede it to Daulat Rot Sindia after the victories of Assaye and 
Argaum. But the two cases were altogether different. Sindia was not 
in a position to demand such a concision ; and setting aside all other 
com-'iderations, it would have been most impolitic to have admitted it. 
Moreover, the people of Hindustan had been subjected for ages to 
Muhammadan dominion. On the other hand the acquisition of Coorg 
by the English was of the nature of a compact. The concession was 
restricted to a little secluded territory sbcty miles long and forty broad, 
which had never been conquered by the Muha mma dans. Above all, 
the stipulation is no breach of morality or decency, although it may be 
inconvenient to Europeans. If the Hindus of Coorg had claimed the 
right to bum living widows, or to display obscene symbols on idol cars, 
the case would have been different. 

* See anti, pp. 407, 414, 
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tn natives. They were well versed in native character, and 
nore considerate as regards native ways. They did not • 
ixpect too much from Brahman administrators ; judging 
hem by oriental rather than by European standards ; and 
:ontent to let things alone so long as there were no out- 
)reaks, no brigands, and a good surplus in the public 
reasur}^ Accordingly things went on smoothly between 
he Resident and the Brahman ; and as Pumea accumu- 
ated large sums in the public treasury, he was lauded to the 
ikies as a minister worthy of Akbar. 

But Purnea was a Mahratta Brahman of the old Peishwa T 
ype, who considered that Brahmans should govern 
cingdoms whilst Rajas enjoyed themselves. He was ^ 
villing that Krishnaraj should be a symbol of sovereigntj', 
md show himself on state occasions to receive the homage 
)f his subjects ; but he was bent on making the R.nja of 
Mysore a puppet like the first Mahdraja of Satara, whilst he 
perpetuated his own power as minister and sole ruler. 

In t8ii Krishnaraj attained his sixteenth year, and pro- 1 
josed to undertake the government of Mysore. The British ' 
luthorities had no objection ; but Purnea was exasperated j 
It the threatened loss of ])ower, and so far forgot him- 
lelf as to use strong language. Resistance however was 
)ut of the question. The Raja was placed at the head of 
iffairs, and Pumea resigned himself to his fate, retired from 
lis post, and died shortly afterwards. 

The government of Mysore ought never to have been I 
mtrusted to a boy, without some controlling authority, r 
Krishnaraj was a polished young prince of courtly manners, ° 
rut he had less knowledge of the world than an English 
:harity boy. He was imbued with a strong taste for oriental 
aleasiires and vices, and there w.as no one to say him nay. 
From his infancy he had been .surrounded by obsequious 
latterers, who were his willing slaves. The result might 
have been foreseen. Within three years the English Resi- 
dent reported that the accumulations of Purnea, estimated 
It seven millions sterling, had already been squandered on 
priests and parasites. Later on he reported that the 
finances were in utter disorder. The pay of the army was 
in arre-ars, and the Raja w,ts raising money by the sale of 
offices and monopolies. Worst of all the public revenues 
Were alienated ; the lands were let to the highest bidders, 
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Slid the lessees were left to extort what they could froc : 
the cultivators, whilst the Raja continued his wastefsi ' 
expenditure on vicious indulgences and riotous living. : 

Had the Raja been seriously warned in time that he ■ 
would be deposed from his sovereignty unless he mended his - 
ways, he vrould probably have turned over a new leaf. Rut : 
Don-inte rviention prove d his ru in. The English Resident : 
advised him to reform his administration, but he used sou 
and conciliatory tones which were lost upon the Raja, i 
Matters grew worse and rebukes became louder, until at ' 
last the Raja was case-hardened. The once famous Sir 
Thomas Munro, the governor of Madras, solemnly pointed ■ 
out the coming danger to the Raja ; but he might as wely; 
have preached to the v.inds. Nothing was done, and the 
warnings became a farce. The Raja promised everything 
whilst the Resident was present; but when the Resident’s • 
back was turned, he thrust his tongue into his cheek for the 
amusement of his courtiers. ’ 

Iii 1830 the people of Mysore broke out in rebellion, - 
and the British government was compelled to send a- force ; 
to suppress it. It would be tedious to dwell on the military • 
operations, or the political controversies that followed. In > 
the end the administration of Mysore was transferred to Eng- = 
lish officers under the supervision of the English Resident; - 
whilst the Raja was removed from the government, and ' 
pensioned off, like the Tanjore Raja, on an annual stipend ' 
of thirty-five thousand pound.s, and a fifth share of the net ' 
rev'enues of Mysore. 

But Lord William Bentinck was still anxious to perpetuate ■ 
Hindu rule in Mysore. He proposed to restore the govern- ; 
ment to the Raja under a new set of restrictions ; but the ■ 
home authorities negatived the proposal ; and indeed it ■ 
would probably have ended in the same kind of explosion • 
as that which extinguished the l^Iahratta Peishwa. He also ; 
contemplated a restoration of the old Status of an English ■ 
Resident and a Brahman minister ; but.Pumea’s administra- 
tion would not bear investigation. It had been cruel and ■ 
oppressive ; and the native officials under him had e.xacted 
revenue by methods which were revolting to civilised ideas.^ ' 
Accordingly Lord William Bentinck left matters to drift on ; 


^ See p. 414- 
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a feiv years aftenvard.s the English Resident was turned 
.tinto a Commissioner, and Mysore became a British province 
v:.:;ln eveiything e.xcept the name. Meanwhile .Mysore rose 
a high pitch of prosperity; the people were contented 
ii:!and happy ; and the yearly revenues of the province rose 
n-rL'from four hundred thousand pounds to more than a million 
!:i\i^sterling. 

rer-. Ia o.ne other directio njhe administration of Lord AVilliam 
radBfintincl^is an epodTiji^ the history of India. It saw the 
d; r rental dr’ the ' charter of the late East India Company in 
:r,-'i833. Henceforth the Company withdrew from all coin- 
r-;r.mercial transactions; and the right of Europeans to reside 
rrijn India, and acquire possession of lands, was established 
^.•_:'by law. 

Lord William Bentinck retired from the post of Governor- 
;-.wGeneral, and embarked for England in March 1S35, after 
having held the reins of government for nearly eight years. 
IVhatever may have been his shortcomings in his deal- 
~;Cing with native stales, there can be no question as to 
..,',;:tliej)imty of his motives, his sincere an.xiet)' for the wel- 
:_:;^“faroZoXT|je_jiTnces_and^ of India, and the general 

success of his administration of the British Indian 
I:.;j;CiTipirei 'His financial and judicial reforms are forgotten 
.'Q:-now, although their results have largely contributed to the 
1 ’.... .-well-being of the masses; but in other respects, .the tnate- 
l'"ji.rial_£rosperitj of the empire dates from .thc.-admini.stration 
■^I;-of .Lo’rd William Bentinck.” The acquisition of Cachar and 
AmanTTfetuEFn Bengal and Burma, during the first Burmese 
..,^war, was followed by the cuhivaiion of lea, which has 
/'> already assumed proportions which would have appeared 
'■f.; incredible in a past generation, and ought to increase the 
lO domestic comfort of every- cott.age throughout the British 
''1 dominion. But the most mcmoralilc act in his administra- 
i:- tio.n_was the abolition of .'uttee. This horrible rite, which 
, 7 .- had beetfpraclisecl’iriTndia from a remote antiquity, and 
], 7 '. had been known to Europe ever since the day.s of Ale.xander, 
■'1'. was prohibited by law throughout British territories in the 
f"/ teeth of dismal forebodings and prejudiced jiostcrity; and 
;-.7 not only has the abolition been carried out with comparative 
- 7 '. ease, but it has recommended itself to the moral sense of 
the whole Hindu community of India. In the present day, 
whilst the education of females is still looked upon with 
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distrust, and the attemjjts to put an end to female infanticide 
are distasteful in many quarters, eveiy Hindu of ordinaij- 
education and intelligence rejoices in his heart that the 
burning of living widows with their deceased husbands is an 
abomination that has passed away. 

In 1835 Lord William Bentinck was succeeded by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe as Governor-General of India. Sir Charles, 
afterwards Lord Metcalfe, was one of the ablest and most 
experienced civil servants of the late Company; but his 
administration was only provisional, and, beyond repealing 
the regulations which fettered the liberty of the press, it 
occupies but a small space in history. It was brought to a 
close in Slarch 1836 b}-^ the arrival of Lord Auckland. 


The present chapter brings a decade of peace to a close. 
It began at the end of the Burmese war in 1S26, and ended 
in 1S36, when dark clouds were beginning to gather on the 
north-west. The war decade begins with the outbreak of 
hostilities beyond the Indus in 1839, and ends with the 
conquest of the Sikhs and annexation of the Punjab in 
1849. 

The adm inistration— ofJhord.^ckland-opens-iiP. a new 
era in the histniw' of IrMia. In the beginning of the century 
the Marquis of Wellesley bad deemed it a peremptory duty to 
guard India against the approaches of France and the first 
Napoleon. In the second quarter of the same century 
Lord Auckland’s government took alarm at the extension of 
Russian power and influence in Central Asia ; and this 
alarm found expression iii the first .Afghan war. Before, 
however, dealing with the preliminary operations in 
Kandahar and :^bul, it may be as well to devote a pre- 
liminary chapter to the current of events in Central Asia 
and the previous history of the Afghans. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CF.KIRAL ASIA: AFGHAN HISTORY. 

A.D. 1747 TO 1S3S. 

During the eighteenth century and first quarter of the > 
nineteenth, Central Asia was a neutral and little-known '"4 
region ; the homes of Usbegs and Afghans ; isolated from 
the outer world by desert and mountain ; but ciHuroncd more Asi 
and more closely, as time went on, by the four great Asiatic 
empires of Eexsia, i^issja, China, and British India. 

Roughly speaking, the country northward of the river U?t 
Oxus is occupied by Usbegs ; whilst that to the south 
occupied by Afghans. The Usbegs to the nonhward of',"”” 
the Oxus may be divided into the dwellers in towns, or oiu 
Usbegs proper, and the nomads of the desert, better knoivn 
as Turkomans. In modem times the Usbeg dominion has; 
been parcelled out into the three kingdoms of Khiva,| 
Bokhara and Khokand, which may be described .as three’ 
semi-civilised oases in the barbarous desert of Turkomans. 

Ever since the reign of Peter the Great in the beginning Ku^ 
of the eighteenth centur)-, Russia has been c.vtcnding her 
empire southwards over the Kiighiz steppes which sepa-ij,"”^ 
rate her from the Usbegs. Tlicse steppes .arc occujiicd by 
the three great tribes of nomads, knoRii as the little 
horde, the middle horde, and the great liorde. Gradually, 
by a policy of protection followed by that of incorporation, 
these rude hordes of nomads were brought under Russian 
subjection ; and when Lord Auckland landed in India the 
tide of Russian influence appeared to be approaching the, 
three Usbeg kingdoms of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand. '• 
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Meanvrhile the British government had not been unmind- 
ful of the progress of affiirs in Afghanistan to the south- 
^ ward of the Oxus. This region is distributed into four 
ion psorinces, each ha'. ing a cit}’ of the same name, correspond- 
of ing to the four points of the compass. Kabul is on the 
north, Kandahar on the south, Peshawar on the east, and 
Herat on the •west. Sometimes, but verr rarely, these 
prorinces have been formed into a single empire ha'ving its 
capital at Kabul. At all other times they have been parcelled 
out under different rulem, — sons, brotheis, or other kinsmen 
of the suzerain at Knbul, but often independent of his 
authority. In the centre is the ancient citj' of Ghazni, the 
haif-%va3' house between Kandahar and Kabul, and tbe- 
frontier fortress to Kabul proper on the side of Kandahar, f, 
isins Afghanistan is a region of rugged mountains and elevated ) 
d- valleys. The Hindu Kush, which forms the western end cf | 
^ ._ the Hima!a3'as, throws off- towards the south-west a series c; 
mountain ranges, which bound Kabul on the north, and thes 
run in a westerly direction towards Herat, under the names 
of Koh-i-Baba and Siah Koh. Indeed the whole regio: 
may be described as a star of valle3's, radiating round thj 
stupendous peaks of Koh-i-Baba in the centre of th* 
Afghan country, which are clad with pines and cappe: 
•with snow. The valleys and glens are watered by numbe> 
less mountain streams, and are profusely rich in vegetable 
productions, especially fruits and cereals.^ The lower slope; 
throtv out spurs which are bleak and bare, and have an outer 
margin of barren or desert territory.- The population of 

1 AfglianisUia p.-odcces -wbeat, barley, mzizs, millet and rice : zh: 
cotton, tobacco, and ca-tor-ciL It fr famon? for the cnlmre of fniits, 
iacinding apples, pear?, almond?, apricots, quinces, >lnn;s, cherries, 
pomegranates, limes, citrons, graps, fig? and mulberries. All of thesa 
fruiL?, both &esh and dried, are exported to Hindustan in immensj 
quantities, and are the main staple of tie country. Horses and v.o;f 
are also exported to Bombay. , . j 

- The heights of Kob-ifBaba bear traces of a remote antiquihl 
They include the rock fortress of Zohak, the demon king of Arab'.J 
•who Is celebrated in the Shah Namah- They also include the vallq 
of Eamean on the north of Kabul, •with huge colossal statues^anl tezzpii 
caves ; the relics of the old Buddhi-t faith which tras driven out cl 
Kabul by the advance of Islam under the Khahfs of Damascus ari 

Bagdad. _ t. .1 

The Siah Koh include the monntain fortress of Ghor, winch gc*f ^ 
its name to a dy ua- ty of Afghan conquerors of Hinauslan, whica rr.I 
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Afghanistan is about five millions, but only about half can 
be reckoned as Afghans, 

In 1836 the Afghans were separated from British'.p 
territories by the empire of Runject Singh in the Punjab ;'-r 
and also by the dominions of the Amirs of Sindc on the 
lower Indus. But Afghanistan had ahvays been the liigh- 
way for armies invading India ; for Assyrian, Persian, and 
Greek in ancient times, and for Turk, .Afghan, and Moghul 
in a later age. In the earlier years of the present century, 
as already related, missions were sent by the British 
government to form defensive alliances with the Ami'r 
of Kibul and the Shah of Persia against the supposed 
designs of the first Napoleon. 

The Af ghans are Muhammadans, of the Sunni faith; they T 
reverence the first four Khalifs, and Iiave no p.irticular 
veneration for the prophet Ali. They arc split up into ^ 
tribes, clans, and families, each under its own head, com- 
mander, or Sirdar ; and they are often at war or feud, and 
often engaged in conspiracie.s, rebellions, and ass.-issinations. 
They are tall, burly, active men, with olive complexions, 
dark Jewish features, black eyes, and long black hair hang- 
ing down in curls. Their countenances are calm, and they 
affect a frankness and bon-hommie; they will sometimes 
indulge in a rude jocularity ; but their cx[ire.>:sion is savage, 
and evil passions are often raging in their hearts like 
hidden fires. They are bloodthirsty, deceitful, and de- 
praved ; ready to sell their country, their honour, and their 
very souls for lucre. They care for nothing but fighting 
and loot ; delighting in the din of arms, the turmoil of 
battle, and the plunder of the killed and wounded ; without 
any relish for home life or domestic ties ; without a sling of 
remorse or a- sense of shame. There are no people on 
earth th at have .a._finer nhv.sjque or.a viler morale. 'I'liey are 
the relics of a nation who have played out their parts in 
history. In bygone ages they conquered Hindustan on the 
one side and I’ersia on the other; but the conquering 
instinct has died away amidst the incessant discord of 
family feuds and domestic broils. 

In olden time there were fierce contentions between 

founded in tlic Iwclflh century of tlie Clirivtijn cm. TIic same name 
rca]ipcnrs in Gour, the ancient capital of licngal, uhich is non a lic.ap 
of ruins. Sec aiile, pp. 77 to So. 
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Abdalis and Ghilzais. The Abdalis were descended from 
the sons of a wife, and the Ghilzais from the sons of a con- 
cubine. Accordingly the Abdalis declared that they alone 
were the true Afghans, and that the Ghilzais were an ille^- 
timate offspring. It was a later version of the old feud 
between Sarah and Hagar, between the children of Isaac 
and the children of Ishmael. Ultimately the Abdalis 
got the uppermost, and the Ghilzais took refuge in the 
mountains. 

The Abdalis are pure Afghans ; legitimate and orthodox. 
•* In ancient times there was a distinguished offshoot, known 
as the tribe, of Barukzais, In modern times the Abdalis 
have been known as Durants ; and a distinction has growm 
up between the Durant's and the Barukzais. The origin of 
this distinction is unknown, but the rivalry between the two 
is the key to Afghan histor)'. The dynasty of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali was known as the Durant Shahs ; ^ their hereditary 
ministers were heads of the Barukzai tribe; and Afghan 
history has culminated in modem times in the transfer of 
the sovereignty from the Shah to the minister, from the 
Duranf to the Barakzai.^ 

The modem history of the Afghans begins with the 
assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747. This catastrophe 
convTilsed Asia like the sudden death of Alexander the 
Great at Babylon twenty-two centuries ago. The overgrown 
Persian empire was broken up, and there were bloody wars 
•ifor the fragments. The Afghan Sirdars and their several 
j contingents left the Persian army, and went to Kandahar to 
; choose a Shah for themselves, who should be a- king in his 
' own right, and owe no allegiance to the Persian or the 
Moghul. 

The Afghans could not agree about a Shah. The Sirdars 
quarrelled and waangled according to their wont. Some 

^ Ferrier says that the name of Durarn was given to the Abdalis 
hy Ahmad Shah Abdali on his accession to the throne in 1747 ; but the 
name may have had a still earlier origin. Both Duranis and Baruhzais 
were originally included under the name of Abdalis. 

• There are more intricacies of clans and tribes, which would only 
bewilder general readers. Thus the hereditary ministers, described 
hereafter as Barukrais, were, properly speaking, Slohamedzais, the 
most distinguished branch of the Barukzais. The hlohamedzais com- 
prised aboiit four or five thousand families, whilst the Barukzais num- 
bered fifty thousand families. 

f. 
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called out for Ahmad Khan, the chief of the Diiranis; 
others called out for Jemal Khan, the chief of the Barukr-ii^ ; 
but in their hearts everj’ Sirdar wanted to be the Shah. .\t 
last a holy Dem'sh called out amidst the uproar, “ God has 
made Ahmad Khan the greatest man amongst you !” 'And 
he twisted barley stalks into a wreath and placed it on the 
head of Ahmad Khan. Then Jemal Khan hailed .^hmad 
Khan as Shah ; * and the people carried Ahmad Khan to 
the great mosque at Kandahar ; and the chief Mulla poured 
a measure of wheat upon his be.id, and proclaimed that he 
was the chosen of God and the Afghans. So Ahmad Khan 
Dtiranf became Shah of Kandahar, and Jemal Kh.in 
jlamkzai was the greatest man in the kingdom next the 
^hah. 

All this while Kdbul was held by certain Persian families, 
who were known as Kuzzilba5hes,or “ Red-caps for when 
Nadir Shah was alive he placed the Persian •* Red-c.nps" in 
the fortress of Bala Hissar,- to hold the city of Kdbul 
against the Afghans. I'he Kuzzilb.ashes are Shlah.s. whilst 
the Afghans are Sunnfs ; nevertheless Ahmad Shah made 
a league with the “ Red caps," and they opeited iheii 
gates to him, and he became Shah of Kdbul as well ns o| 
Kandahar, Henceforth Ahmad Khan spent the spnng .and 
summer at the city of Kdbul, and the autumn and wintei 
at the city of Kand.ahar. 

Ahmad Shah treated his Sird.ars as friends and cqu.rls, but 
he showed the grcatc.st kindness to Jemal Khan. He kept 
the Afghans constantly at war, so th.it no one c.ircci to con- 
spire against him. He conquered all .\fghanistnn to the 
banks of the Oxus; all Herdi .and Khorass.an; all Kashml! 
and the Punjab a.s far as the Him.ilayas ; and all Sindc .mn] 
iBeluchistan to the shores of the Indian Oce.rn. He in 
;/aded Hindustan, captured Delhi, and rc-csiahlishcd ilu 
overeignty of the Great Moghul.^ He gave his Siidari 
overnmenls and comra.ands in tlie countries he conquered 
^id they lived in great wcalili and honour, and were Uithfu^ 
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• to him all his days. He died in 1773, ^eing the year after 
^38 Warren Hastings was made Governor of Bengal. 

■f Ahmad Shah left eight sons, but he set aside his first-born, 
t- and named his second son Tiraiir Mirza to be his succciSor 
on the throne. The first-born was proclaimed Sliah at 
Kandahar, but Timur marched an army against him ; and 
all the chief men on the side of the fiist-born deserted his 
cause and went over to Tiniiir, bat Timur beheaded them 
on the spot lest they should prove to be spies. 'I'hen the 
first-bom fled into exile, and Timiir Shah sat on the throne 
of his father, Ahmad Shah. 

Timiir Shah gave commands and honours to his Sirdars, 
and heaped rewards on the head of Payendah Khan, the son 
’■ of Jemal Khan, who succeeded his father as hereditary chief 
of the Bamkzais. But the Sirdars thwarted the new Shah, 
and wanted to be his masters; and he abandoned himself to 
his pleasures and put his trust in the Kuzzilbashes. 

At this time the people 01 Balkh to the northward of 
Kdbul were insolent and unruly.^ They affronted every 
governor that Timur Shah put over them, and refused to 
pay taxes ; and at last no Sirdar would accept the govern- 
ment So the matter became a jest amongst the Afghans ; 
and monkeys were taught to howl with grief, and throw dust 
upon their heads, whenever one of them was offered the 
government of Balkh. 

at Meanwhile there were troubles in the Punjab and Sinde; 
ar: and Timiir Shah went to Peshawar with l.is army of Kuz.il- 
® bashes to put them down. One afternoon the Sliah was 
taking his siesta in the fortress at Peshawar, and the Kuzzil- 
bashes were slumbering outside the walls, when a company 
of armed conspirators got in by treachery, and sought to 
murder him. Tiimir Shah heard the tumult, and ran 11. to a 
tower and barred the gateway. He then ha.stened tu the top 
of the tower, and shouted to the Kuzzilbashes below, and 
unfolded his long Kashmir turban, and waved it from the 
battlements. The Red-caps awoke just in time. The ^ 
conspirators were breaking into the tower when they were 
assailed and cut to pieces. Tne leader of the consjjifacy 


1 Balkh is a ferdfe but little known territory to the northward of 
Kabul, between the so-called Himalayas (Koh-i-Balia) and the O.xiis. It 
was the Baktria of Herodotus. The beautiful Roxana, whom Aiexaodtr 
loved and married, was a daughter of the king of Baktria. 
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z: escaped to the mountains, but -n-a.s cajoled into surrender 
by solemn oaths of pardon and promises of reivard, and i; 
rvas then put to death without scruple. Timiir Shah was so 
r. furious at tlie outbreak that he wreaked his vengeance upon 
the inhabitants of Peshawar, and put a third of the people 
-- to the sword. 

After this massacre Timtir Shah was stricken with re- U, 
y morse and terror, and grew melancholy mad. He died an 
in 1793, leaving twent3--three sons to fight against each other “• 
for the throne of Afghanistan. 

The princes rvere i)reparing for war when Pa3’cnd,ih Khnn, In 
the new cliief of the Banikzais, averted the bloodshed. Hero' 
„ had resolved that the fifth son of Timur Shah, named 
Zemin, should succeed to the throne ; but he called all the 
sons of Timur Shah, and all the Sirdars, together in one 
building in order that they might choose a Shah. After long 
debate Zemin quietly left the assembly followed by Payendah 
Khan ; and all those who remained beliind found that tiie 
, doors and windows were locked and barred, and that the 
place was surrounded b3' soldiers. For the space of five 
,■ days no one could get out, and no one could bre.rk in. 
i Every day a small morsel of bread was given to each 
prisoner, which sufficed to keep him alive ; and when they 
■ were all reduced^ to .skin and bone, they yielded to tiieir 
fate, and swore allcgi.ance'to Zemin Shah. 

After this Zemin Shah resolved to cripple the power of 0 ; 
the Sirdars. He would not seek to conciliate them as his 
father and grandfather had done; but he deprived them of”,, 
' their commands and emolument.s. He grew jealous of',j’, 
Payendaii Khan to whom he owed his throne, and removed 
; him from his posts, and reduced him to povertt'. 'i'he flames 
of discontent beg.in to spread abro.id amongst the Sirdars, 
but were quenched by treachery and massacre. Many were 
tempted to court by oaths and promises, and were then jnit 
to death. In this manner Zemin Sluih cstabli.shed a reign of 
terror at Kabul. 

At this time the brothers of Zemin Shah were dispersed FI' 
over the provinces, and breaking out in plots and in'^urrcc- jP' 
tions. The Sikhs were rebelling in the I’unjab. Zemin ■' 
Shah set out from Kihul to repress the'»evolt; but he was 
' called back by the news th.at his eldest brother h.ad been 
p.'oclaimcd Shah at Kandahar, and that another brother, 

N S 
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.D. named Slahmiid 3 Iirza, bad rebelled at Herat. After a 
-1838 Trliiie his eldest brother was taken prisoner and deprived 
of eyesight ; and' ilahtnud Alirza was bribed to quietness 
by being appointed governor of Herat 
ica-^ Zeman Shah next marched to Lahore, and quieted the 
“f thesiHi rebels in like manner. He cajoled the head rebel, 

’ Runjeet Singh, into a show of obedience, and appointed 
eet him Viceroy of the Punjab ; but from that day the Punjab 
a. was lost to the Afghans, and passed into the bands of the 
Sikhs. Runjeet Singh proved himself to be a warrior of 
' ^ mark, who laid the foundations of a Sikh empire. His 

f later relations with the British government have already 
been told in dealing with the administration of Lord Hinto. 

I^Tien 2 ieman Shah had settled Lahore, he placed his^ 
^ brother Shah Shuja in the government of Peshawar, which ‘ 
was the gate of the Punjab, and then returned to Kabul, 
in. IITiilst Zeman Shah was at Lahore, he threatened to in- 
and vade Hindustan, and invited Lord Wellesley to join him in 
gg, the conquest of the Mahrattas. Had Lord" Wellesley been 
’ acquainted with the surroundings of Zeman Shah, he would 
ha%'e scoffed at the idea of an Afghan in%-asion. 
ings No sooner had Zeman Shah returned to Kabul than tidings 
mda- reached him that the Barukzais were plotting against him 
at Kandahar, to avenge the disgrace of Payendah Khan, 
j^j;' the chief of their tribe. Accordingly Zeman Shah hurried 
" away to Kandahar, and thought to crush the Barukzais 
by confiscating their wealth, and executing all who were 
Idisaffected. The Barukzais grew desperate, and plotted to 
set up Shah Shuja of Peshawar in the room of Zeman 
Shah ; but the plot was betrayed bt' one of the conspirators. 
Accordingly Payendah Khan, and every' Sirdar who had 
leagued with him, were summoned to the fortress at Kan- 
dahar under the pretence of being consulted by the Shah 
on public affairs. One by one they were conducted into the 
presence of Zeman Shah and butchered on the spot, and 
their bodies were exposed in the public square. In this 
way Zeman Shah established his autnority at Kandahar, “• 
and then returned to KabuL 

° Payendah Khan, chief of the Barukzais, left nineteen . 

, sons by six diferent mothers, and the eldest was named 
mS'Futih Khan, llhen the unfortunate father was muriered : 
iaaa. at Kandahar, Futih Khan |ed to Herat, and began to j 
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)t ivith Mahmud Mirza, the governor of Ilerdt, to de- 
one Zemin Shah, and set up Mahmud in his room, i 
ren their plans ivere all ready, Futih Khan conducted 
ihmu'd to Kandahar, and raised an army of Ji.irukrai.', 
i marched to'vards Kabul. Zeman Shah came out aeainst 
ira, but was defeated utterly, and taken jirisoner and 
wived of .sight. ^^ahmud thus became Shah of 
,'hanistan, whil.sthis blinded brother Zcm.dn fled through 
ny countries, and suffered many pangs and privations, 
i at last found an asrdum at Ludhiana in llritisii 
ritoryc Thus the once famous Afghan ruler, wl.o 
eatened to conquer Hindustan, and excited the alarm of 
rd M'ellesley'j was supported to the end of his days on 
tension granted him by the lilast India Company. 

Mahmud was Shah only in name ; the n^al sovereign : 
s Futih Khan, the Vizier, who had succeeded his father '■ 
chief of the Barukzais. Mahmud the Diirani Shah u.as ‘ 
ruppet like the Mahratta Sahu ; whilst Futih Khan, the 
rukzai Vizier, was a Peishwa like Ilalaji Rao. 

In 1801-2 there were risings of the Gliilzai.s. the children 1 
the concubine, the Ishmaels of the Afghans ; but I'utih 1 
ran attacked them in the mountains and routed them ' 
;h great slaughter ; and he then built up a pyramid with 
;ir heads and returned in triumph to Kdlnil. 

After a while there was a bloody strife at Kabul between the i 
nnfs and the Slifahs ; in other words, Ijctween the Afghans • 
d the Red-caps. The Red-caps iliought to .spite the Sunnfs ' 
tormenting an Afghan boy; and the parents of the lad went j 
the palace for justice, and were told to go to the mosque.’ 
le parent.s ran into the great mosque at K.ahul whilst .-i 
iyid was preaching, and rent their clothes and rillfc<l the air 
:li their cries. The Saiyid stopped the .sermon to hear their 
iry, and then issued a fatwa - for the .slaughter of .all the 
falls in Kdbul. The Sunnf congregation .armed themselves 
[1 rushed to the quarter of the Kuzzilbashes, slaughtered 
:ry Red-cap they met in the streets, and then broke into the 

The Dtimni Shahs had aFvays trimmed hciween the Afghans .end 
Kuezilbashc.s, or Kcd-cap>, and srood aloof fiojn cscry c rifier 
ween ihe tno. Accordingly t/orh the I/i:r.ani Shnh and th.e 
rul./.ii Vizier got rid of the petition of the plants hy rtferrin; the 
ri] 'lin.ant.s to a religious triban-al. 9 

A fa'.v, ’a vav, a religious command bearing ranie re-cr.iM.’U'.cc to 
Ill bull. at.* 
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D. houses, carried off the plunder, and set the buildings oh fire. 
1S38 The storm raged throughout four days. At last the Barakzai 
~ Vizier interposed 'ndth a troop of horsemen, and put a stop 
to the riot, but not before four hundred Kuzzilbashes 
had been slain. 

. The Sunm's had been scattered by matchlock and sabre, 
but their wrath was not appeased, and they swore to be 
revenged on the friends of the Shiahs. In 1S03, when’ 
[the Barukzai ^rizier was putting down revolts amongst the 
mountain tribes at a distance from Kabul, Shah Shuja was 
.persuaded to come' from Peshav.-ar, and was hailed by the 
iSunnf multitude at Kabul with shouts and acclamations. 
Mahmud Shah fled in alarm to the Bala Hissar, but soon„, . 
found himself a close prisoner in one of the dungeons. ^ 
Shortly afterwards the. Barukzai Vizier returned to Kabul 
and became minister to Shah Sbuja.^ 

In 1S09 there were other plots and other explosions, j 
Shah Shuja had grown impatient of the dictation of his j 
iana, Barukzai Vizier and remor'ed him from office ; and then went 
to Peshawar to receive Mr. Elphinstone, and make an alliance 
with the English against France and Napoleon, hleanwhile 
the deposed Vizier leagued v.-ith the Kuzzilbashes, and 
delivered his old master, Jlahmiid Shah, from his prison, 
and placed him on the throne at KabuL Shah Shuja com- 
pleted his negotiations with hir. Elphinstone, and then 
turned back to go to Kabul, but was routed by the Barukzais 
and Kuzzilbashes ; and he fled through the Punjab to British 
territor}-, and became a pensioner at Ludhiana like his 
brother Zeman Shall. 

a-id Mahmud Shah was thus restored to the throne of Afghan- 
istan, but he was still feeble and efieminate, and a mere 
tool in the hands of his Barukzai Vizier, Futih Khan. He 
^ ■ abandoned himself to his pleasures, and left the govern- 
ment to his Vizier. But Afghanistan prospered under the 
rule of the BarukzaL Futih Khan was a conqueror as well | 
/as an administrator. He reduced Sinde and Beluchistan ; 
to obedience, but he could do nothing in the Punjab, for . 
he was constantly baffled and defeated by the Sikh ruler, c 
Runjeet Singh. ^ ‘ 

^ The Barukzai VSSU acceptance of office under Shah Shuja, -yadS 
his old ma-iter MahmiTd was pining in the dungeons of the Bala Kisar. 
is one of those typical data which serve to bring out the real chararif 
cf the Afghans. 
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About this time Hcnft became a bone of contention 
jetv.cen the Afghans and the Pcrpians.* It iias airca(iy i 
been seen that when Zenidn was Shah, his brother M.ihmdd 
oecame governor of Herat. When Mahmiid became Siiah, ^ 
another brother, named Firuz, became governor of Herit. j 
Firuz coined money in the name of Afahmiici Shah, and his .' 
son married a daughter of Mahmiid Shah ; but Firuz ruled '■ 
Herat as an independent sovereign, and refused to send | 
any tribute to K.dbul. 

In i8i6 Finiz was between two fires. On one side i 
Kdbul demanded tribute ; on the other .side Persia de- • 
manded possession. At Last Persia sent an anny to take 
possession of Herat, and Firuz was forced to send for ' 
help to Kibul. 'J'iie ParuJezai Vizier rejoiced over the re- 
quest. He marched an .army to Herat before the Persians r 
readied the place ; and he entered the fortress and declared ' 
that Firuz was a rebel, and took him prisoner and sent 
him to Kdbul. At the same time the Viziers younger 
brother. Dost Muhammad Khan, broke into the zenana 
and robbed the ladies of their jewels, and carried away a 
girdle set witli precious stones that was worn by the daughter 
of Mahmud Shah. Futih Khan was angry at this out- 
rage, and ordered his brother to restore the girtlle ; but 
Dost Muhamm.ad Khan refused to give it back, .and lied 
away to K.a.shmir.- 

All this while Kamran Mirz.a, the son of Mahmud S’nab, 5 
had been very jealous of the Vizier; and when he heard that s 
his sister at Herdt had been robbed of her girdle, be com- ^ 
jilained to his father verj- bitterly. So Mabimid Shah was 
persuaded to avenge the insult by destroying the \ izicr’s 
eyesight, and Kamran h.istcncd to Herat to carry out 
the sentence. Futih Khan was surprised and bound, 
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;o 

.D. and his eyes tvere pierced with red-hot needles in the pre=epce 
of Kamran-i 

yin. When Dost Muhammad Khan heard what had been done, 
nad he raised an army in Kashmir and marched against Kibd 
1 takes to avenge the atrocity committed on his eldest brother. 

Mahmud Shah was seized ts-ith terror at the approach of 
eror avenging army, and fled away to Ghazni, the half-tray 
fortress between' Kabul and Kandahar. At Ghazni he was 
joined by his son, Kamran, and the blind Barukzai Vizier 
from Herat. But his kingdom had passed out of his 
hands, and his troops deserted him in large numbers, and 
went over to Dost Muhammad Khan. In his WTath he 
sent for the blind Vizier, and ordered his Sirdars to put y 
him to death before his eyes. Kamran struck the first , 
blow. All the Sirdars then began to torment the blind 
Vizier with their daggers; and after enduring excruciating 
agony, Futih Khan expired without a groan, 
ni The plots and broils which followed are tedious and be- 
ets wildering. Mahmud Shah and his son, Kamran, fled to 
Herat, and became independent rulers of that remote 
territory. The sursaving sons of Payendah Shah, known 
as the Barukzai brothers, assumed different commands in 
Kabul, Kandahar, Kashmir, and Beluchistan. But Afghan- 
istan was without a sovereign. Not one of the Barukzai 
brothers ventured at this period to usurp the Durani sove- 
reignty. They were willing to set up Shah Shuja as a puppet 
and to rule Afghanistan in his name : but Shah Shuja refused 
to accept their terras, and insisted upon being absolute and 
uncontrolled sovereign of the Afghans. Under such cir- 
cumstances the Barukzai brothers abandoned Shah Shuja, 
and he was forced to return to Ludhiana. They then tried 
to set up another prince of the family ; but soon found that 
their new Durani puppet was plotting against them wiA 
Shah Shuja on one side at Ludhiana, and with Mahraiid 

1 The following table of Durani Sh.-ihs and Barukzai Viziers may U * 
found a convenient aid to the memory ; — 

Ahmad Shah Durani . . 1747 Jemal Khan Barukzai . . 1/47 

Timur Shah „ - . 1773 Payendah Khan „ . . 1/73 

ZemanShah „ 1, . J793 Futih Khan „ . . iSw 

Mahmud .'^hah ,, . . iSco ,, • ^^3 

Shah Shuja „ - - iSoy Dost Muhammad Khan 

Mabmiid Shah . lSc9 Barukzai, Amir of Kabul iSs 
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i: Shah on the other side at Herdt. The result was that the 
puppet was dethroned, and the Banikzai brothers quarrelled 
c amongst themselves, whilst Runjeet Singh occupied Peshawai 
:?• and Persia threatened Her^t. 

~ At last, in 1826, Dost Muhammad Khan became maste) 
- of Kabul. Subsequently he was formally elected king b) 
^ an assembly of Sirdars, and proclaimed Amir by the chie 
I; Mdlla, with all the ceremonies that had been obsen’ed at thi 
f. coronation of Ahmad Shah. But he was environed by dangers 
r On the north there were revolts in Balkh : on the south on( 
. of his brothers was holding out against him at Kandahar; or 
: the east he was harassed by Runjeet Singh at Peshawar 
...with Shah Shuja and the British government in the back 
. ground ; on the west there was Mahmud Shah and Kamrai 
. at Her&t, with Persia plotting behind and Russia loom in; 
. in the disiance. Amidst such perplexities Dost hliihammat 
Khan was udlling and anxious to conclude an alliance will 
■j the British government, proWded only he could be assuret 
, that the English were not plotting to restore Shah Shuja, ant 
. would help him. to recover Peshawar from Runjeet Singh 
In the midst of these turmoils, Great Britain and Russi: 
w'ere at variance in Central Asia. The bone of contentioi 
1 was Herdt. From a remote antiquity Herdt has been th( 
' key to India ; the first turnpike on the great highway fron 
' Persia to Hindustan.^ In 1836 Russia was making a cat’ 
1 paw of Persia and urging the Shah to seize Herdt. Grea 
r Britain was anxious to keep Persia out of Herdt, lest th( 
place should become a gateway through which Russia migh 
advance towards India. But the British government die 
not tell Persia plainly that war would be declared if sh< 
attempted to occupy Herdt Had this been done, Persi: 
'' would never have liesieged Herat, and an English arm} 
;■ would never have invaded Afghanistan. 

'I The result of all this underplotting and hesitation wa; 
^ that in 1837 the Shah of Persia marched an army agains 
Herdt By this time the government of Herdt had changec 
' hands. Mahmdd Shah had been murdered in 1829, anc 

^ The fortified city of Herat is a quadrangle about four miles on cacl 
' side. It was surrounded by a rampart of earth about ninety feet high 
' which appeared to environ the city like a long^iill. The rampart wat 
• supported on the inside by buttresses of raa^onry; and was .surmountet 
■ by a wall thirty feet high, flanked with round towers and loop-holed fo 
musketry. 
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his son Kamran was sovereign of Her^t ; but Kamran ra? 
a slave to opium-eating and other eneirating pleasures, and 
his ^Tzie'r, Yar Muhammad Khan, -^ras the real ruler. Yar 
^Muhammad Khan was a cruel and extortionate despot ; k; 
has been described as the most accomplished inllain in 
Central Asia p but at this period he hated Persia with ail his 
heart and soul. On one occasion he had been entrapped into 
a meeting n-ith a Persian prince on the frontier, under pre- 
tence of settling all differences between Herat and Persia; 
and two of his teeth had been fordbly extracted to induce 
him to comply with the demands of the Shab.^ Kamran 
would ha%-e submitted to the Shah of Persia at the first 
summons : but Y’ar Muhammad Khan swore that he would •->; 
never surrender Herat until his teeth were restored to his / 
gums ; and that as long as he had a sabre to draw or a 
canridae to fire, he would never bow his head to the Kajar 
■ Shah. “ 


1 

;ss 


The sie ge of H erat was one of .the most me morab le 
everjfs o f the , time . It lasted from November, 1837, to 
September, 1838. The Afghans fought manfully, harassing 
the Persian army with repeated sorties. Even the women 
and children mounted the walls, and threw down bricks and 
stones on the Persian soldiers. But the canals which sup- 
plied the citj' with water were cut off by the enemy ; the 
inhabitants were starring; and Kamran was treacherously 
plotting the surrender of the city to the Persians. Indeed, 
Herat would have been lost to the Afghans, but for the 
heroic exertions of a young lieutenant, named Eldred 
Pottinger, who was present in the city during the siege. 
Pottinger animated the .Afghan soldiery by his gallant 
exploits, and cheered the drooping spirits of Y'ar •sluham- 
mad Khan by his energj- and counsel At last the siege 
was brought to a close by diplomaq\ The British govern- 
ment thr^tened Persia with war, and the Shah raised the 
siege of Herat, and returned to his omi dominions. 


1 The Persian prince was Abbas Slirza, eldest .'on of Fntih Ali Shah, 
the second sovereign of the Kajar dynasty, ji-bbas Mirza died a fea- 
months afterwards, and Var Muhammaii Khan escaped to Herat. 
Fntih Alt Shah died in 1S34, and was sncceeded on the throne of Perria 
by his son, Muhammad shah, who berimed Herat in 1837. Fntih Ali 
Sbai, sovereign or Persia, must not be confounded with Fntih Khan, 
the Barukzai minister at Kabul, who was murdered in the year 1S17. 
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Ail this u'hile Dost Muhammad Khan was most anxious X 
0 recover Peshawar from Runjeet Singh. He implored Lord ii 
Vuckknd to call on Runjeet Singh to restore Peshawar. But 
he British government had no desire to pick a quarrel with 
■lunjeet Singh, and declined to interfere. The result was 
hat Dost Muhammad Khan made advances to Russia, and 
eceived a Russian mission at Kabul ; and the British 
rovemment in return resolved to dethrone Dost Muhammad 
Rhan, and restore Shah Shuja to the throne of Kabul 



CHAPTER XIX. 


AFGHAN* WAR : LORDS AUCKLAKD AND ELLEXEOROUH. 


A.D. 1839 TO 1 S 42 . 




On the ist of October. 1S38, Lord Ancldand published 
1 declaration of war at Simla ; and shortly afterwards the 
British forces were on the move for Kabul They could 
lot march through the Punjab, because Rimjeet Singh 
efiised permission. - Accordingly they marched through 
sinde to Quetta ; and there the Bombay column joined the 
Bengal column. At Quetta Sir John Keane took the cofa- 
nand of the united armies, and then set out for Kibul 
Kandahar was captured, in .April, jt.8-3Q. A British force 
ras left at Eiandahar under the command of General Xott; 
rhilst Major (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson, was placed in 
lolitical charge of the province in the name of Shah Shuja. 
iLjulyjjGhaznijvas_taken by^storm,^ and Dost iluhammad 
Oian fled over the Oxus into Bokhara. In August thej 
British army entered Kabul, and Shah Shuja was restorer! 
0 the throne of Afghanistan. Henceforth he was suppose! 

0 govern the countr)' under the adtice and help of tie 
English minister and envoy. Sir William Macnaghten. ■ 

In November, 1839, the Russian government sent 2 
ounter expedition from Orenberg towards Khiva, nith thf 
iew of establishing Russian influence over the three Usbe 
Lhanates to the northward of the Oxus. The h'me cf 
ear, however, was most unfortunate* Winter snows ac!: 




1 At the stonning of Ghazni the late Sir Henry Durand ciatingahred 
imself as a J*»ung snhaltem in the Engineers by blowing up •' 
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waterless wastes forbade the Russian force to reach Khiva ; 
and after heroically fighting against the severest privations i 
and disasters, it was compelled to return to Orenberg. 

Meanwhile the Afghans seemed perfectly satisfied with I 
British occupation. Large subsidies were paid by the 
English envoy to Afghan chiefs, as well as to the moun- ^ 
tain tribes who guarded the passes; whilst the presence 
af the English troops was a godsend to all the shop-keepers 
ind provision-dealers in the bazars. The British army 
remained at Kibul during 1840. Towards the end of the 
year. Dost Muhammad Khan surrendered to the English 
envoy, and was sent to Calcutta, where he was detained as 
1 prisoner, but treated as a guest. The old Barukzai 
warrior was indeed often entertained at Government House, 
where he is said to have played at chess with Miss Eden, 
the sister of the Governor-General. 

Meanwhile there were complications at Herit. After the ] 
retreat of the Shah of Persia in 1838, the revenues of Herat f 
were exhausted, the troops were without pay, the inhabitants f 
were starving, and the Vizier, Yar Muhammad Khan, was ' 
tr}'ing to raise money and get rid of the surplus population, 
by selling the people as slaves to the Usbegs. The British 
government averted these evils by advancing large sums of, 
money for the payment of the troops, the repair of the for-j 
tifications, and the relief of Kamran and his Vizier ;j)o 
doubt, wi th the _view of establishing a permanent. influence! 
atJIerit. 

Kamran and his Vizier were in no way grateful for i 
these subsidies. I'hey suspected that the British govern- = 
ment had .sinister designs on Herat, and accordingly opened ^ 
up a treacherous correspondence with the Shah of Persia, j 
Major D’iVrcy Todd, who had been appointed English i 
envoy at Herit, withheld the money payments on his own 
authority, unless the Vizier agreed to receive a contingent 
of British troops into Herat. The result was that the 
Vizier grow furious at the, stoppage of the subsidies, and . 
called on Major Todd either to pay up the money or 
to leave Hetrit. Major Todd was so disgusted with the 
perfidy and greedinJss of the Herdt rulers, that he threw 
up his plDst and returned to British territory. Lord Auckland 
was natufally exasperated at the abandonijflnt of Herdt. 
Matters had been squared with Persia, and the continued 
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1.-B. presence of Major Todd would have sufficed to maintain 
?-i 842 British influence at Herat. Major Todd was dismissed froE 
political employ, but found a soldier’s death four yean 
afterwards on the field of Ferozeshahar. 
sving The British occupation of Afghanistan continued throusl- 
the year 1S41, for it was not deemed safe to leave Shii 
• Shuja unprotected at Kabul. Meanwhile, the double govern- 
ment satisfied no one. Shah Shuja was smarting under the 
dictation of Sir William Macnaghten. The English envoy 
and minister was in his turn impatient of Afghan wap 
and prejudices. The Afghan officials were disgusted rvith 
.the order and regularity of English administration, which 
was introduced under the new regime. The Miillas refused 
(to offer up public prayers for Shah Shuja, declaring that he / 
was not an independent sovereign. Even the rise oi 
prices, which filled the pockets of the bazar, dealers, 
lessened the value of money and excited the discontent of 
the masses. 

lomy So long however as subsidies and money allowances were 
ijs- lavished amongst turbulent Sirdars and refractory' mountain 
tribes, there was no lack of loyalty towards Shah Shuja and 
his English allies. But the flow of gold could not last for 
ever. The revenues of Afghanistan had been overrated. ■ 
The British authorities had put their trust in the estimates I 
of Shah Shuja when at Ludhiana; forgetti,a&J:he...Ma.qhia- ' 
veUian maxim_that-it_is_dangerous to rely upon., the repre- ' 

mentation s andZliopeS-^of .■Cxiles. The expenses of the * 

British occupation were so enormous that economy' was ■ 
imperative. Accordingly Sir William Macnaghten began to 
. cut down the subsidies and money' allowances. From that 1 
I moment the loyalty, which had sprung^ up in a single night t 
like the prophet’s gourd, began to sicken and die away, r 
; The Afghans grew weary' of the English, and their puppet j- 
ruler, Shah Shuja. Conspiracies were formed; petty' out- !' 
breaks became fi'equent ; whilst the Ghilzais, arid other I j 
mountain tribes at the passes, being no longer bribed into t 
acquiescence, became most troublesome and disorderly', 
nee At this period there were no alarms for the safety of the 0 
irm. British army in Kabul. On the contraty, English officers e 
had been induced to bring up their wives arid families from ' 
the depressing^eats of Bengal to the cool climate of Kabul ; t 
and no precautions were taken against a possible rising 0. 
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-:the whole people. The British cantonment was three miles 
<from the city, with only a mud wall round it that could be 
;:easily ridden over. Sir IVilliara Macnaghten and his family 
lived in a house close by the cantonments } he had been 
::appointed Governor of Bombay, and was about to be suc- 
c ceeded by Sir Alexander Burnes as envoy and minister at 
:: Kdbul. Burnes himself was as much at home at Kdbul as 
at Calcutta ; he occupied a house near the centre of the 
; city, surrounded by bazars, and above all by a turbulent 
I population of Afghans and Kuzzilbashes, who were ever and 

1 anon endeavouring to settle the knotty' disputes between 
: Sunnis and Shiahs by force of arms, 

i,. Meantime there had been some changes in the command ( 
;■ of the British army of occupation. General Elphinstone, i 

2 an aged and infirm officer, unfit for the post, had taken the ' 
2 place of Sir John Keane, Next to ( 5 eneral Elphinstone 

■j were Sir Robert Sale and Brigadier Shelton, 

The British army of occupation was exposed to danger : 
» from another cause. It had been originally quartered in the i 
fortress known as the Bala Hissar, which commanded the 
c whole city and suburbs of Kibul. So long as the British 
.kept possession of the Bala Hissar, they could hold out 
2 against any insurrection. But Shah Shuja quartered his 
; harem in the Bala Hissar, and objected to the presence of 
-the English soldiers; and Sir William Macnaghten was 
^weak enough to remove the troops from the fortress, and 


; quarter them in an unprotected cantonment about three 
. miles from the city. 


The catastrophe that followed may be told in a few words. ( 
. In October, 1841, Sir Robert Sale left Kabul with a brigade • 
•i to re-open communications between Kdbul and Jellalabad, 

I which had been closed by the disaffected mountaineers. 

1 Sale effected his task after a long struggle and considerable 


''|loss. His subsequent defence of Jellalabad .against the 
repeated assaults of a large Afghan army is one of the 


f. heroic events in the war. 


On the and of November, 1841, an insurrection broke ] 


■; out in the streets of Kdbul. Sir Alexander Burnes thought t 
i of escaping to the English cantonment in the disguise of an ^ 
■.1 Afghan ; but he changed his mind, and resolved to hold j 
fiout to the fast in his English uniform. He.djarricadcd his; 
ii. house, and sent to Macnaghten for r. battalion of infantry' l 
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arid two field-pieces. Such a force at the beginr.ing of tir 
2 outbreak v.-ould have saved the life of Bumes. Its appeir. 
ance in the streets of Kabul would have led the KiiS- 
bashes to rally round Bumes, and raise the war-cr 
against the Sunni's. But Macnaghten was doubtful, zti 
General Elphinstone was afraid that Shah Shuja migL; 
object and the two together agreed to wait for further 
information, hleanwhile the mob of Kabul, the uik; 
dangerous in Central Asia, was surging round the house d 
the Englishman. Bumes held out with thirty-two othe.-! 
from eight o’clock in the morning until two in the aftemoot 
when the mob burned down the gate, and rushed in, and ai 
was over. Bumes and twentj-three others were killed ; ttJL 
remaining nine escaped by a miracle. ' 

At three o’clock that same afternoon. Brigadier Shelton , 
made a lame attempt to enter the citj- with a couple of 
battah'ons of infanm- ; but fay this time the suburban popu- 
lation had joined the rioters. It was impossible to cut a 
way through the narrow streets and crowded bazars, and 
Shelton was compelled to return to the cantonment ilean- 
while the uproar was increasing in the city. Thousands of 
Afghans flocked to Kabul in hopes of plunder, and it soon 
appeared that the whole Afghan nation had risen against 
the rule of the foreigner. 

t At this crisis the British commanders appear to have been . 
> paralysed. General Elphinstone and Sir William I^Iacnaghten 
were planning a retreat to Jellalabad, the half-way house 
between Kabul and Peshawar. Pro-vrisions were running 
short; the people of Kabul kept back all supplies from 
the British cantonment, and the army of occupation was 
becoming demoralised. 

At last, IMacnaghten began to negotiate with the leaders 
h of the insurrection, and especially with Akbar Khan, the 
eldest son of Dost Muhammad Khan. This man had fled 
from Kabul about the same time that -his father had made 
,his wav to Bokhara ; but on hearing :Of the revolt, he had 
' ihastened back to Kabul, and was -bent on seizing the 
government of the country. Shah Shuja was shut up 
in the Bala Hissar .but could do nejhing; he was already 
ignored, and his end was drawing nigh. , 

Akbar Khan and other Afghan Sirdars soleltffl;: engageo 
to supply the British army with carriage and provisions, fr 
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;tuni they received from JIacnaghten promises of large 
jms of money, and hostages for the payment. But instead 
f keeping to their engagement, the Afghans demanded more . 
loney and more hostages. Winter had set in, and snow 
■as falling ; and it ivas e\’en proposed that the British army ■ 
iiould remain at Kabul till the spring. At length, after many 
elays and evasions, there was .a final meeting between 
lacnaghten and the Afghan.chiefs_on.the-23rdof-Decemberi- 
841. BuFtheTlhglish envoy had given mortal offence to 
re Afghans, and when he appeared at the meeting he was ' 
uddenly attacked and murdered by Akbar Khan. 

Subsequently the Afghan chiefs tried to e.xplain away the 
lurder. Akbar Khan vowed that he had acted on the mad 
npulse of the moment, and not ■with any deliberate in- 
:ntion of committing murder.' Negotiations were renewed, 
nd in January', rS42, the British forces' began their 
etreat from Kabul, followed by Akbar Khan and a large 
rmy of Afghans. Then followed a horrible series of 
■eacheries and massacres. Akbar Khan demanded more 
ostages, including English ladies and children. The 
ihilzai mountaineers covered the heights on either side of 
le Khaiber Bass, and poured a murderous fire on the retreat- 
ig force. Akbar Khan declared that he could not restrain 
ne Ghilzais, but at .the same time be permitted his own 
3rces to share in the massacre and plunder. Thousands of 
’ritish troops and camp-followers were carried off by suc- 
essive volleys, or died of hunger and privations, or fell 
own in the snow ' from, wounds or fatigue and were 
lUtchered by the Afghans. Thus perished a force which 
;ft Kdbul with four thou.sand fighting men, and twelve 
housand followers. Out of all this number, only a solitary 
adividual, an English surgeon named Biyrion, managed to 
scape to Jellalabad. , He was brought in by Sale’s garrison 
alf dead from hunger and wounds ; but he lived to tell 
he tale for more than thirty' years aftenvards. 

Such was the state of affairs in February’, 1842, when 
>ord Ellenborough landed at Calcutta and succeeded Lord 
Auckland as Governo'SGeneraS. lifen’s hearts were bursting 
I'ith shame and indignation as they' heard of the murder of 
he British^nvoy, and the destruction of sijeteen thousand 
aen. Englishmen in India were burning to retrieve the 
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disgrace which had befallen British arros, and to avenge tL' 

12 slaughter which cast a gloom over the whole country. B;‘. ' 
Lord Auckland had been too much oppressed by the disasta 
to respond to the call ; whilst Lord Ellenborough, who suc- 
ceeded him, was too much alarmed at the danger to which the 
British garrisons were exposed at Jellalabad and Kandahar, 
to plan such a scheme of vengeance as should vindicate 
the honour of England, and restore the prestige of British 
arms. 

A force whs assembled under General Pollock to march 
through the Punjab, and relieve Sale’s garrison at Jellalabad. 
Runjeet Singh died in June, 1839, and the Sikh rulers who 
came after him did not resist the passage of British troops^ 
In due course Pollock marched his army through the 
Punjab and reached Peshawar, but halted there for some 
weeks to reassure the sepoys, who were reluctant to enter 
the Khaiber Pass. 

In April, 1842, Pollock crowned the heights of the Khaiber 
' uith British infantry, and engaged hotly with the moun- 
taineers ; and rvithin a short space of time the white dresses 
of the Ghilzais were to be seen fijung off in all directions. 
He then pursued his victorious march through the Khaiber to 
Jellalabad, and reached the place at a critical moment. Sale 
had been closely beleaguered by a large army of Afghans 
under the command of Akbar Khan; and he had Just 
inflicted a heasy defeat on the enemy, and compelled Akbar 
Khan to raise the siege and return to Kdbul. 

Meanwhile the city of Kabul was distracted by the 
struggle betcveen the factions of Barukzais and Diiranis. 
A Barukzai chief, named Zeman Khan, had tgken posses- 
sion of the city ; ^ whilst the Diirani sovereign, Shah Shuja. 
shut himself up in the Bala Hissar. Indeed Shah Shuja 
was in sore peril and perplexity. He sent letters to Jellala- 
bad, swearing eternal devotion to the British government ; 
and he sent messages to the Barukzai leaders, swearing to 
drive the British out of Afghanistan. At last the Barukzais 
called upon him to lead the Afghan army against the British 
garrison at Jellalabad, and bound themselves by solemn 
oaths to protect him from ■ all harm. The old Diirani left 
the fortress of the Bala Hissar decked out in aH his robes 

1 Zeman Kban wai a nephew of Dost Jluhammad Khan; _ He had 
been elected ki£g by the Barukzais in the ab_ence of Akbar Ivhan. i 
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d jewels ; and was then shot dead by an ambush of 
itchlock men, and rifled of all his precious things. 

The Barukz4is, however, failed for the moment to get the 
istery. The Bala Hissar was still in the hands of the . 
iranis, and a son of Shah Shuja was proclaimed sove- 
gn within the walls of the fortress. The civil war con- 
ued to rage between the two parties. There was fighting 
the streets from house to house, whilst the guns of the 
la Hissar were plajing upon the city. 

At this juncture Akbar Khan returned from his defeat 
Jellalabad. Both Barukzais and Diiranis were dreading 
i return of the English ; and Akbar Khan commanded the 
;pect of all parties of Afghans by declaring that he was 
gotiating with General Sale. But Akbar Khan had his 
m game to play. H!e joined the Barukzais and captured 
e Bala Hissar. Then he rvent over to the Diiranis, paid 
! homage to the son of Shah Shuja, and began to rule 
minister. The boy sovereign however was in mortal 
ir of being murdered by his self-constituted minister; 
d he at last escaped to the British camp, and placed 
nself under the protection of General Pollock. 

Akbar Khan thus became ruler of Ktibul, and the fate 
the prisoners and hostages was in his hands. He had 
t treated them unkindly, but he was determined to use 
em for his own purposes. He wrote to General Pollock 
ering to deliver them up, provided the English departed 
im Jellalabad and Kandahar without advancing to Kdbul. 
>llock rejected the proposals. Akbar Khan then sent the 
ptives to a hill fortress far away to the northwards ; and 
Itched out of Kdbul wth a large army to prevent Pollock 
im advancing on the Afghan capital 
Meanwhile Lord Ellenborough was hesitating whether to 
thdraw the garrisons from Jellalabad and Kandahar, or 
rmit them to march to Kibul. Secret instructions were 
nt to the two generals to withdraw; but the secret got 
nd and raised a st’rm of indignation, as it was imagined 
it the captives were to be abandoned to the tender mercies 
the Afghans. Accordingly Lord Ellenborough modified 
; instructions, and ordered the two genor.als to use their 
:n discr/;fi^ as regards an advance to Kabul. 

General Nolt was a hot-tempered officer, and when he 
:eived the orders to withdraw, he was* furious with 

o o 
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rage. Both Nott and Rawlinson knew that a retreat from 
Kandahar would raise the whole country against them, 
and end in disaster like the retreat from Kalftil. Rawlinson 
had already tried to stir up the neighbouring Durani chiefs to 
rally round Shah Shuja, but found that they were as bitterly 
opposed to the British occupation as the Barukzais. Accord- 
ingly there was no alternative but to wait for reinforcements ; 
and for months the force at Kandahar was exposed to 
desperate assaults, which were met by still more desperate 
repulses ; whilst Nott and Rawlinson continued to hope fora 
change of orders. 

General Pollock was the mildest of men, but even he was 
moved with shame and anger at the order to withdra'R,^ 
He WTOte to Nott begging him not to leave Kandahar untill 
he heard morej and reported to head-quarters that he could* 
not leave Jellalabad for want of transport. Subsequently^^ 
he received the modified instructions; and in August 18421,] 
he heard that Nott had set his face towards Kabul. Ac-i I 
cordingly he left Jellalabad accompanied by Sale, and 
entered the Tezeen valley. 

At Tezeen the British soldiers beheld a sight which could 
never be forgotten. The valley was the scene of one of 
the bloodiest massacres during the ill-starred retreat from 
Kabul. The remains of their murdered comrades were 
still lying on the ground, and the sight exasperated the 
avenging army. At that moment the army of Akbar Khan 
appeared upon the scene ; and the heights around bristled 
with matchlock men from Kabul. Pollock’s force advanced 
in the face of a murderous fire, and gave no quarter. The j 
enemy was utterly routed ; indeed the victory at Tezeen I 
was the crowning event of the war. Akbar Klian fled to 
the northern mountains, never to return until the_ English I 
left Afghanistan ; and in September 1842 the British flag 
was floating over the Bala Hissar. 

Nott soon arrived at Kdbul bringing with him the sandal 
wood gates of Somnath, which ilahmiid of Ghazni had brought* 
away from Guzerat in the eleventh century, and had since 
then adorned his tomb at Ghazni. This w'as a whim of 
Lord Ellenborough’s, who had ofdered the^, gates to he 
brought away as trophies of the war.^ A'- 

* Sir Henry. Rawlinson waff of opinion that the gates were not 
genuine, but fcusimiles oi the originals, which mustiave perished long 
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All this while the probable fate of the prisoners and 
hostages caused the utmost anxiety. Suddenly all fears 
were allayed. ‘The captives managed to bribe their keepers, 
and were brought into the British camp at Kibul amidst 
general acclamation. 

The glory of the avenging army was marred by acts of 
barbarity. The great bazar at Kdbul was blown up by 
gunpowder. It was one of the finest stone buildings in 
Central Asia, but it W’as the place where Macnaghten’s 
remains had been exposed, and it was destroyed as a fitting 
punishment for the crime. Amidst the confusion, the two 
armies broke into the city and peqjetrated deeds in revenge 
for the slaughter of their comrades in the Khaiber, over 
which history would fain draw a veil. 

The proceedings of Lord Ellenborough at the close of 
the Afghan war were much condemned, by his contempo- 
raries. He issued a bombastic proclamation respecting the 
gates of Somnith which exposed him to much ridicule. 
The 'gates had been carried away from an idol temple by a 
follower of the prophet; consequently their recovery could 
not delight the Muhammadan princes of India. Again the 
gates had adorned the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni ; con- 
sequently they were impure in the eyes of Hindus. Lord 
Ellenborough also received the avenging army on its return 
from K^bul, with a show of painted elephants, and other 
displays of oriental pomp, which jarred against English tastes. 
But these eccentricities are forgotten by the present genera- 
tion, and can hardly be treated as history'. 

One episode in the history of the Afghan war conveys a 
useful lesson. In the heyday of success, when Afghanistan 
was first occupied by a British army, it was proposed to 
establish British influence in the Usbeg Khanates to the 
northward of the Oxus. Colonel Stoddart was sent to 
Bokhara to form friendly relations with the Amfr; and 
Captain Conolly, who had been sent on a like mission to 
jhe ruler of Khokand, joined Colonel Stoddart at Bokhara, 
^rhe Amfr of Bokhara regarded both officers with suspicion, 
'and kept them under close surveillance; but he hesitated 
ito proceed to extremities ; for aught he knew, the British 
army at KiWl might be moved across Balkh and the Oxus 

igo. The author has seen the gates at Agra, and has no doubt of the 
■Correctness of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s conclusions. 
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into Bokhara. But successive disasters in Kabul sealed the 
doom of the two officers. '\\Tren the news of the insurrec- 
tion at Kabul and murder of Sir Alexander Burnes reached 
Bokhara, both officers were imprisoned in loathsome dun- 
geons ; but when it was knonm that the British army had 
perished in the Klhaiber pass, they were taken out of their 
dungeons and publicly beheaded in the market-place of 
Bokhara. 



CHAPTER XX. 


I SIXDE AND GWALIOR : LORD ELLENEOROUGH. 

A.D. 1843 TO 1844. 

THE.Srst_act .o_f .Lord Ellenborough after the Kibul vrar 
was the.xonquest.of .Sinde. This territory occupied the 
lower valley of the Indus. In the middle of the eighteenth , 
century it formed a province of the Afghan empire of( 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. Subsequently the Amirs or rulers of ' 
Sinde established a certain kind of independence, or only 
paid tribute to Kibul when compelled by force of arms. 

During the early part of the British occupation of Afghan- ' 
istan, the Sinde Amirs had rendered good service to the ‘ 
British government ; but after the disastrous retreat from ' 
Kibul, some of the Amirs swen-ed from their treaty obliga- 
tions. The result was a war which was triumphantly carried 
to a' close by Sir Charles Napier. In Februaty 1843 Napier 
won the battle of Meanee ; and in the following March he 
won the battle of Hyderabad in the neighbourhood of 
the Sinde capital of that name. The war was brought to 
an end by the annexation of Sinde to the British empire. 

It would be useless in the present day to attempt to ' 
review the Sinde question. Sir Charles Napier, who com- <■ 
manded the armj% considered that the Amirs were guilty of I 
disaffection and deception ; whilst Major Outram, who was \ 
political agent in Sinde, considered that their guilt was not ( 
sufficiently proved. One Amir, who professed the utmost 
loyalty to the British government, and who convinced Sir 
Charles Napier of the guilt of the others, was subsequently 
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com-icted of peijury and forger)-, which was punbbtd 
^ at the time, but since then has been more or les . 
condoned- The difficulty of proof amongst a people, ^ 
who cannot be bound by oaths, and who have altrars 
been accustomed to the forger)- of seals and iabnca- 
tion of documents, has often enabled the guUty to escape, 
and may sometimes have led to the punishment of the 
innocent. The question, however, of whether the Sinde 
I Amirs were guilty or otherwise of treacherous designs agaiis; 
jthe British government has long since died out of politicd 
controverg-- 

During the administration of Lord EUenborough thei^ij| 
was a change of policy in dealing with the Mahratta states/ 
'of Sindia and Holkar. Lord EUenborough remodelled the 
'government of Gwalior, and contemplated the anne-tation 
I of Indore, Such strong proceedings were direct violations • 
of the non-intervention polic)- of Lord 'Milliam Bentinch; 
but in order to decide how far they were e.\-pedient, it wli! 
be necessary to bring the following facts under review-. 

The condition of Gwalior under DauJat Rao Sindia has 
already been indicated.* It will be remembered that at his 
death in 1827, his widow Baiza Bai became queen regent 
. and adopted a boy to succeed her deceased husband as 
hlaharaja. In 1833 the boy attained his majoritj-, h:.'; 
disputes arose which ended in civil war. At last Lord • 
William Bentinck was forced to interfere against his will, and 
the war was at an end. Bafza Bai retired from Gwalior, and 
Maharaja Jankoji Rao ascended the throne of Sindia. 
d Justice was satisfied by the elevation of the young 
Maharaja, but the queen regent was revenged. Baiza Bai 
had proved herself to be an able administrator; Md as long 
■; as she was sole ruler, the government of Gwalior w-orked 
5 smoothly. On the other hand, Jankoji Rao Sindia was c: 

! do-nothing Maharaja. He was content with the_ pride and 
pomp of pow-er ; he was assured of the protection of the r 
British government ; and he cared nothing for his counti) 
or people. Accordingly the government was weak 'ana ■ 
distracted. The administration was earned on by a council , 
f of ministers, but there was a rankling riyair)- for the post 0. , 

I premier between an uncle of the Maharaja, named Mama ^ 
r See ensv 527, 52S. 
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Sahib, and fheJiereditajy-keeperofjhejcrouTi jewelsj named 
Dada-Khasji. In the end the uncle of the Maharaja got 
the better of the jewel-keeper, and Mama Sahib became 
chief minister. 

Meanwhile the army of Gwalior had grown turbulent O 
and disaffected. It numbered 30,000 infantrj’, 10,000 S' 
cavalry, and 200 guns. It was not required for defence, as “ 
Gwalior was protected against foreign invasion by the 
subsidiary alliance with the British government; but it 
absorbed two thirds of the revenues of Gwalior, and resisted 
all attempts at disbandment or reduction. 

The British government had no concern with the army of Si 
^walior so long as it kept within Sindia’s territories. But 
the Punjab had become a political volcano. Ever since the ^ 
death of Runjeet Singh in 1839, the Sikh array of thej, 
Khdlsa, numbering 70,000 soldiers and 300 guns, had been 
a menace to Hindustan. Lord Ellenborpugh foresaw that 
sooner or later the Sikh army would cross the Sutlej into 
British territory. A spark would have kindled a flame in 
the army of Gwalior; and if its movements were combined 
with those of the Sikh army, they would have raised such a 
storm in Hindustan as had not been witnessed since the 
days of Nadir Shah.‘ 

Jankoji Rao Sindia died in February', 1843, leaving no A 
children real or adopted. His widow, named Tara Bai, o 
rvas ,a.giiLi2f_favelve years of age. ThiTgirl adop'fed aBoy, g 
who was a distant relative of her husband’s family. The j| 
boy was only eight years of age, but he was enthroned as 
Mahdraja under the name of Jyaji Rao Sindia.- The "adop- 
tion was approved by the durbar and the army, and was 
recognised by the British government. 

The next question was the appointment of a regent A 
The Gwalior durbar wished the administration to be carried'^ 
on as before by' a council of ministers ; but Lord Ellen- " 
borough urged the appointment of one individual as regent} 

^ It was this consideration vhich induced Lord Ellenborough to 
pau'-c before sending the avenging army under General Pollock into 
Kabfil. Meanwhile ary attempt at explanation would have precipitated 
a Sikh invo-vion. Consequently Lord LUenborough, wliiLst proving him- 
5elf a statesman of forecast, was for some lime one of the Lest abused 
Govemors-General that ever landed in India. 

‘ In the preicnt year (iSSo) Jj'aji Kao Sindia is still Maharaja of 
Gwalior. 
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The girl queen was anxious that the Dada should be regent; 
but Lord EUenborough was in favour of Mama Sahib. Ac- 
cordingly the Gwalior durbar was told that the Governor- 
General preferred Alama Sahib, and Alama Sahib was 
appointed regent of Gwalior. 

Then followed a feminine intrigue. Tara Bai, in spite 
of her youth, set to work udth the other palace ladies to 
thwart and harass Mama Sahib. The vexed and baSed 
regent sought to strengthen himself against this female con- 
federacy, by betrothing the boy Afaharaja to his own 
niece ; but this step proved his ruin. Tara Bai feared that 
the marriage would ultimately destroy her own influence 
over the Maharaja ; and in spite of the remonstrances 
the British Resident, this young girl dismissed Alama Sahib 
on her own authorit)', and assumed the name of regent, 
lea\’ing all real power in the hands of the Dada. 
if Lord EUenborough was excessively angry' at this move- 
ment, and well he might be. He had interfered in behalf 
of a minister, whom he would not support; and he had 
been defied by a Mahratta girl of twelve. The restoration 
i- of Alama Sahib was out of the question ; the Governor- 
General could not reinstate a regent minister who had 
been outwitted by a girL He could however insist on 
(the removal of Dada Kliasji ; and accordingly he ordered 
Ithe British Resident to withdraw from Gwalior, and not 
(to return until the Dada had been dismissed from office. 
|The Gwalior durbar was greatly alarmed, and entreated 
the Resident to return, but he was immovable. 

Aleanwhile the Dada had gained over the army of 
Gwalior by his largesses, and disturbances broke out in which 
* fifty or sixty persons were killed. Accordingly' Lord Ellen- 
borough determined to take active me tsures for restoring 
tranquillit}' to Gwalior, and disbanding the army'. In Decem- 
ber, 1S43, he arrived at Agra, but there were no signs of 
submission at Gwalior. He ordered the British army' to 
'advance to Gwalior under Sir Hugh Gough. The Dada 
jnow made his submission, but Lord EUenborough was bent 
Ion the disbandment of the dangerous army. 

's The chiefs and soldiers of Sindia saw that the indepen- 
dence of the state, and the e-xistence of the array, were 
^ threatened by' the British government. Accordingly they 
made common cause against the Governor-General, and weic 
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defeated in the battles of Maharajpore and Punniar, both o 
which were fought on the 29th of December, 1843. 

In Januarj’, 1844, a treaty was concluded at Gwalior whicl 
placed the future relations of the British government will 
that state on an improved footing. The adrainistratioi 
was entrusted to a council of six nobles, which was callec 
the council of regencj', and was required to act implicit! 
on the advice of the Resident whenever he might think fit t 
offer it. The new government was required to cede enougl 
territory to maintain a contingent trained and disciplinei 
by British officers, henceforth known as the Gwalior Contin 
gent At the same time the overgrown army of Gwalio 
was reduced to 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 32 gun: 

In February, 1844, there was a crisis in Holkar’s state c 
Indore. Hari Rao Holkardied in 1843, and was succeede 
by an adopted son, who died in 1844, leaving no son, re; 
or adopted. There was not only no heir, but no perso 
having the right to adopt an heir. The Indore state was c 
modem origin ; it owed its existence to predatory conquest 
and it was maintained for the sole benefit of the followers c 
the court. Lord Ellenborough ordered steps to be taken t 
ascertain the national feeling on the subject. 

Meanwhile the government of Indore was left under th 
regency of the mother of Hari Rao Holkar, who died i 
1843 ; and this lady proposed to nominate a fitting successc 
to the boy who died in 1844. Before, however, Lord Eller 
borough could decide the question, the British Resident £ 
Indore declared, on his own authority, that the Britis 
government would perpetuate the state of Holkar; and h 
enthroned the nominee of the queen mother, with all th 
formality of a hereditary chieftain, under the name ofTuka; 
Rao Holkar.i Lord Ellenborough was exceedingly wrot 
at this unauthorised proceeding, and severely censured th 
Resident, but, under the circumstances, he declined to intci 
fere with the succession of Tukaji Rao Holkar. 

In June, 1844, Lord Ellenborough was recalled from th 
post of Governor-General. This arbitrary measure too 
India by surprise. There had, however, been angry con 
troversies between Lord Ellenborough and the Court c 
Directors, and the former had not been always discreet 

’ In the present year (iSSo) Tukaji Rao Holkar is still Maharaja c 
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mt the abOitr, industry, and energj- of the noble earl had 
ieeplj* impressed the public mind, and there were many 
iTho regretted his recall. 

Lord Eilenborough was succeeded by Sir Henij^ Hardinge 
in the post of Govemor-GeneraL During the remainder of 
1S44, and nearly the whole of 1845, the new Governor- 
General was chiefiy occupied in watching the progress of 
events in the Punjab until the breaking out of the first Sikh 
war. Before, however, treating of those important transac- 
tions, it will be necessarj- to glMce at the current of affairs 
in other quarters. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


WAR DECADE ; BURMA AND NIPAL. i 
A.I). 1839 TO 1849. 

RING the administration of Lords Auckland and Ellen- 
gh, there were strange troubles in Burma, Nipal, and 
'unjab. The native courts at Ava, Khatmandu, and 
•e, were in a state of ferment, more or less excited by 
vdbul war ; and the political workings are all the more 
....^.^/tant from the pictures which they present of oriental 
life outside the area of British suzerainty. 

Tliis ferment was not visible within the British pale. The 
Mahratta governments of Sindia and Holkar were too weak 
and distracted to indulge in hopes or fears as regards the 
possible downfall of the British empire. The Rajput states 
were a prey to the maladministration of their rulers and 
the disaffection of their respective feudatories. In Marwar 
especially, the growing anarchy and disorder compelled the 
British government to send a force to keep the peace be- 
tween the Mahdraja and his Thakurs during the very year 
that the columns from Bengal and Bombay were advancing 
on Kdbul. Neither Rajput nor Mahratta troubled about 
disasters in Central Asia, or imagined the possibility of a 
renewal of the old wars in Hindustan. 

But public feeling was different in the three courts out- 
side the frontier. Rumours were rife that the Governor- 
General had sent the flower of the British army into the 
remote regions of Central Asia to fight against the Amir, 
the Shah, and the Czar; and the air was clouded with 
predictions that British power would be shattered in the 
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coming stonn, and ihat Bralima and M-uhammad, Gbtainj 
9 Buddha and Guru Govind would be avenged on tk 
followers of the Nazarene. 

In Burma and Nipal there was marked hostility towaidi 
the British government. Indeed in 1840 it seemed likelj 
that whilst one corps ifarmee was occupying Kdbul, and a 
second was keeping the peace in Rajpiltana, a third would 
be threading the valley of the Iraw’adi, whilst a fourth would 
be climbing the slopes and shelves of the Himalayas. At 
Lahore there was less hostile display, but the war spirit was 
burning beneath the surface like the hidden fires of a 
volcano, and was destined at no distant period to burst into 
flames. 


Burma w'as essentially a w’eak government, and its army 1 
was beneath contempt ; but the heavy cost of the Burmese j 
war of rS24-rS2<5, and the terrible loss of life from fever 
and malaria, had rendered the British government most 
anxious to keep on friendly terms with the Court of Ava. 
In 1830 Colonel Burney was sent as a permanent Resident 
to Ava, in accordance svith the treaty of Yandabo ; but he 
was treated by the barbarous court more as a spy to be 
watched and guarded, than as an envoy anxious only for 
the maintenance of friendly relations. 

In 1837 there was a revolution in the palace at Ava. The 
iking, Phag}’i-dau, had become hypochondriacal and insane, 
and was dethroned by his brother Tharawadi, and placed in 
confinement. Then followed the inevitable massacre. The 
sorceress queen, the heir-apparent, and the ministers of the 
deposed sovereign, were all put to death, together with their 
dependants. Tharawadi became king- of Burma, and sought 
to blot out the memory of his predecessor by remo«ng his 


capital from Ava to Amarapdra. 

Colonel Burney was alarmed at this revolution. He knew 
that Tharawadi was a bitter enemy-of the English, and had 
heard him express contempt for the Bhtish government 
Accordingly he deemed it prudent to retire from the scene, 
and thus escape an insult which might provoke a rupture. 

I Lord Auckland was angry at the withdrawal of Colonel 
jBumey, and sent another Resident to take his place. But 
(Tharaw'adi was intolerable ; he was not only cruel and de- 
praved, but arrogant and insolent to the last degree. , L 0 
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:'Englis'h officer would remain long in the depressing climate 
■of Upper Burma, to be treated with scorn and contumely i 
by an ignorant barbarian. One Resident after another re- 
tired to Rangoon on the plea of ill-health. At last in 1840,' 

■ Tharawadi drove the Residency out of the capital, in viola - 1 
:!tion of the treaty of Yandabo. Lord Auckland's govem-l 
'iment ignored the outrage rather than resent it, and' 
(abstained from all further attempts to maintain a Resident 

; at Amarapiira. 

: Tharawadi was puffed up beyond measure at the sue- E 
:cess of his efforts to throw off the English alliance. In 1841 d 
ihe marched a large anny to Rangoon, threatening to drive ^ 
the English out of Arakan and Tenasserim. But his warlike j 
ardour cooled down as he approached Rangoon, for he re- 
:membered how the Burmese fled from before the English in 
;j 824. Accordingly he put aside all thoughts of v,-ar, and 

■ amused his subjects by casting a great belt for the golden 
pagoda at Rangoon. After a few months he returned to his 
remote capital in the upper valley of the Irawadi with all 
the barbaric pomp of gilded barges, whilst nothing more 
was heard of war, 

In 1845 the reign of Tharawadi was brought to a close, t 
He had degenerated into a tyrant of the worst type ; drink- ti 
ing himself into such paroxysms of fury, that it was dangerous 
to approach him. In these mad fits he would shoot a j' 
minister or stab a queen ; and courtiers and ladies plotted 
together for their own protection. Suddenly Tharawadi 
passed away from the palace, and was never seen again, , 
Whether strangled, smothered, or poisoned, is a palace 
mystery, like the suicide with scissors in the palace at Stam- 
boul. It is sufficient to know that in 1845 Tharawadi ceased 
to reign, and his eldest son ascended the throne of Burma, 

Pagdn Meng, the new sovereign, was of a different stamp r 
to his father. Tharawadi, with all his faults, had a majestic^ 
presence, and spoke and looked like a king. Pagdn Meng, ^ 
on the contrary, was a man of low tastes and vulgar plea- ij 
sures. He moved his capital from Amarapiira to’ Ava, and ' 
there he devoted himself tb cock-fighting, ram-fighting, 
gambling, and other mean pursuits. Meanwhile, like Mac- 
beth, he was in constant terror. He would not trust his 
own Burmese courtiers, but preferred a Muhammadan for 
his minister. He condemned all suspected persons to the 
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most horrible deaths ; and stifled all complaints by throrirs , 
the blame upon the minister. Two of his own brothen i 
were butchered in this horrid fashion, together with tlieL- I 
wives, children, sen-ants, and dependants of every kind. 

At last the people of Ava rose in revolt against such 
detestable cruelty. The minister was given up to fe 
populace to secure the safety of the king. For three dap 
this unfortunate Muhammadan was tortured by the mob, 
and was then beheaded at the place of execution with 
numbers of his creatures. 

All this while there w-as no British Resident at Ava to 
act as a check upon the king or his people. Rangoon was 
near the sea, and was consequently free from such atrocities;^ 
but petty' acts of tjTanny were practised by the locai"" 
governor towards European and American strangers, who 
were fined, imprisoned, or put in the stocks on the most 
frivolous charges. No civilised man will endure such 
barbaric insolence without appealing to bis government for 
redress ; and no government can ignore such appeals with- 
out loss of prestige and national honour. It was not, 
however, until the Punjab had been brought under British 
administration, that Lord Dalhousie saw the necessity for 
remonstrating with the king of Burma. The sequel will be 
told hereafter in dealing with Lord Dalhousie’s adminis- 
tration. 

The progress of affairs in Nipal during the war decade 
was more serious than in Burma. There was some bond of 
common interest between the Ghorka and British govem- 
/mentsj whilst the court of - Khatmandu was more respect- 
f able and intelligent than the court ot Ava, and had a much 
i better army at its command. 

a Here it should be explained that from a remote period in 
history the sacred city of Benares has been the resort, not 
only of pilgrims and devotees, but of Hindu political refugees 
of every class and kind. Dethroned sovereigns, childless 
queens, disgraced ministers, and forlorn princes and 
princesses, have taken up theit abode at Benares, and 
generally to intrigue and plot, as well as to sacrifice and 
pray. 

Ever since the rise of the Ghorka dynasty in Nipal, 
revolutions have been frequent in the court of Khatmandu. 
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Sonnetimes an able minister of the stamp of Blifm Sein 
Thapa and Jung Bahadur has kept the peace for a number ' 
of years ; but such inten-als of tranquillity ttre always , 
sooner or later brought to a close by revolutions. Such re- i 
volutions were common enough in eveiy Hindu court in i 
India before the British government became the paramount 
power; and one and all hai'e been accompanied by a 
massacre, together wth a stampede to Benares of all the 
survivors of a fallen d}'nasty or ministiy. Consequently 
throughout the present century Benares has been a hot-bed of 
intrigues and plots for restoring some royal exile to Nipal. 

From 1804 to 1837 Bhim Sein Thapa was the sole ruler 1 
of Nipal ; not only as prime minister, but for a long period ' 
as the paramour of the regent-mother ; and for thirty-three ] 
years he filled up all superior posts and commands at the j 
annual Panjani with members of the Thapa clan; and 
rigidly excluded all others, whether Bharadars or Brahmans, 
from office or power. 

The Nipal war of 1814-16 did not weaken the authority : 
of Bhim Sein Thapa. The young Maharaja attained hts • 
majority in 1816, but died shortly’ aftenvards, and was sue- ’ 
ceeded in his turn by an infant son. In 1832 the old regent- 
mother died, but Bhim Sein Thapa was still supreme. The 
infant attained his majority, and was placed upon the 
throne ; but he proved a weak and vacillating prince, and for 
a long time was a mere puppet in the hands of Bhim Sein 
Thapa. 

But Bhim Sein Thapa was thwarted by’ an unexpected , 
enemy. He had selected the daughter of a Hindu farmer t 
in British territory to be the bride of the young Mahdraja.’ ‘ 
The girl grew into an ambitious and scheming woman, and 
was constantly’ stirring up her husband to throw off the 
yoke of the minister. Bhim Sein Thapa thought to neu- 
tralise or divide her influence by introducing a second bride 
into the palace. The step, however, proved fatal to his 
power. The elder queen became more bitter than ever ; 
she soon behaved like a female fiend bent on the destruc- 
tion of Bhim Sein Thapa alid his famiiy. 

The restless activity of this extraordinary woman is a 

^ Tbc duly of the minister to choose a bride for the boy M.rhamja is 
as old ns the Maha llharata. It -nilt be remembered that EhUhma pro- 
vided wives for his half-brother and nephews. 
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til he killed himself in despair. His remains TCre dis- 
;t-embered and thrown to the dogs and vultures. His 
vtxmily was reduced to penury, and banished to the snows 
J.'jf the Himala)'as; and a decree was issued declaring that 
i.-he Thapas were outcasts, and that no one of the Thapa 
arlan should be employed in the public ser\-ice for the space 
i'of seven generations. 

All this, while the elder queen and the Pandey’ ministry' 
;had,.bfienJntriguing-against the British government, Ma- 
labar Singh had been sent to the court of Riinjeet Singh at 
Lahore, and thus escaped the doom which had befallen 
his uncle. A second emissary' was sent to Burma to 
report on the growing rupture between the Burmese court 
'and the British government. A third had gone to Lhassa to 
persuade the Chinese authorities that some recent conquests 
of the Sikhs in Ladakh had been made at the instigation of 
the British government. A fourth had been sent to Herit 
to report on the prospects of a war between the English and 
Persia. Meanwhile prophecies were disseminated through 
British provinces predicting the speedy downfall of the 
British supremacy', and preparations were being made for; 
war throughout Nipal. It was thus evident that the 
Ghorka court rvas only waiting for some disaster to the 
British arras to declare war against the British government, '• 

In 1840 Lord Auckland addressed a letter of remon- 
strance to the j\Iahdraja, and moved a corps of observation 
to the frontier. This measure had a wholesome effect upon 
the Mahdraja. He dismissed the Pandey ministry in a 
panic, and appointed Futteh Jung Chountria to be premier. 
This latter chieftain belonged to the moderate party, .and, 
rvas well disposed towards the British government. In 
1S41 the Maharaja dismissed the Misr Guru, and the latter 
was forced to go on pilgrimage to Benares. 

ITie elder queen was driven frantic by this reversal of her 
designs. She was not content with leaving the palace and ' 
going to Pusput Nath; she separated herself altogether 
from the iSIahdraja, assumed- the dress of a female ascetic, 
and threatened to go on pilgrimage to Benares. She tried 
to terrify the itlahdraja into abdicating the throne in favour 
of her eldest son, the heir-apparent. On one occasion .she 
induced the soldiery at Khafmandu to bre-ik out in mutiny. 

. .She encouraged the heir-apfiarent to commit the most 
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extravagant and cruel acts in order to alarm the Z^Iah^ja. 

All rlllSl cllfi TTQC "X T..T. .f— .. I— _ 


All this while she was constantly urging the Alaharaja to 
reinstate the Pandeys, dismiss the British Resident, and 
declare war. against the British government. 

I The weak and vacilladng 2 »Iaharaja was moved to and 
/fro like a pendulum by alternate hopes and fears. At one 
time he expatiated in durbar on the rumoured disasters of 
the English in Burma and China. At another time he was 
assuring the Resident of his friendship towards the British 
government, and- offering to send his forces in support of 
the British army in Afghanistan. 

In 1841 the eider queen was indisposed, and the Maharaja 
was anxious for a reconciliation.' She became softened hy ^ 
her sickness, and threw off her ascetic dress, and talked df^ 
restoring the Tbapas to their caste and estates. Towards 
the end of the year she died suddenly, not without sus- 
picions of poison. After her death there was no more talk 
of hostilitj' with the British government, and the corps 
of observation was soon withdrawn from the frontier. .All 
difhculties in the relations between the two states were thus j 
removed ; and all signs of secret agents from other native I 
states passed away from Khatmandu. 

In 1842 a curious incident occurred vrhich reveals some- j ^ 
- thing of the working of English journalism on oriental I ^ 
minds. A report appeared in a Calcutta newspaper that the j ^ 
elder queen had been poisoned. The Alaliaraja was wild { 
with rage, and called on the British Resident to surrender ' 
the editor. He was determined, he said, to flay the journalist 
alive, and rub him to death with salt and lemon-juice ; and 
be threatened to declare war if the Governor-General 
refused to accede to his demand. After a suitable explana- 
tion of British law and usage, the Alahdraja .cooled do’.vr., 
and subsequently sent an apology to the Resident for the 
warmth of his language. 

At this period the mad freaks of the heir-apparen;i ^ 
caused great excitement in Nipal. He engaged elephcr:- 
to fight in the streets of Khatmandu, and caused the 
death of several persons. He wounded Bharadars zzi 
their sons with a sword or knife. He was only a hv ! 
of twelve, but he would often beat his wives who v.c:; 
guls of nine or ten. Sometimes he threw them into t 
river; and he kept one poor girl so long in a tank thi| 
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V 7 ^ died in consequence. A female attendant interfered 
"'j; . he set her clothes on fire. He was brutall)- jealous 
”jis step-mother, the younger queen and her tivo sons, 
J they ultimately fled from his cruelty into the plains.' 
-7 these acts of in.sane violence he had been originally 
-j: icouraged by his deceased mother in the hope of terrifying 
-j s father into abdication ; and after her death they became 
lore frequent than ever. 

When the news of the destruction of the British armv 
•' n the Khaiber Pass reached Khatmandu, the heir-apparent 
ndulged in still more dangerous freaks. He threatened 
^ to murder the British Resident, or drive him out of the 
'^ctauntry'. He displayed a special spite against JungB.ahadur, 
'•.the same chief who afterwards became celebrated in Europe. 

• He commanded Jung Bahadur and other chiefs at court 
: to jump down wells at the hazard of their lives ; and nc 

■ one seems to have ventured to disobey him." Many of the 
; common soldiers were maimed for life by being compelleri 

■ at his orders to jump down wells, or off tlie roofs of houses 
' Strange to say the MalHraja made no attempt to restrair 
' his son in these eccentric cruelties, because the astrologer; 

had declared that the young prince was an incarnation ol 
' deity, and foretold that at no distant period he would 
' e.'ctirpate the English foreigners. The consequence was 
that on more than one occasion the prince assaulted his own 
' father, and once inflicted severe wounds. 

• hleanwhile the disasters in Kdbul induced the Mahdrajn 

• to recall the Pandej's to court, and the Misr Guru from 

■ Benares. One of the Pandeys, named Kubraj, amused the 

■ heir-apparent by getting up mock fights between Ghorkas 
' and English. The English were represented by natives of 
' low caste painted white, and dressed in British uniforms : 
L' and they were of course defeated, and dragged about the 

streets in most ignominious fashion. 

? At this juncture, however, the Pandeys made a false step. 
;.'A number of libels, reviving the old scandal that the cldei 


' Major, afterwards Sir Henry iLawrenee, succeeded Hodgson a.' 
Resident at Khatmandu. He refers to the-e strange scenes, and '.’ive- 
the leading actors the n.ames ol Mr. Nip.al, Mrs. Nipal, and Maetei 
Nipal. Sec Memoirs cf Lasi-rence, by Edwardcs and .Merirale. 

- In after years Jung B.ahadiir l>oa>-lcrl that he had practi.'cd ilje ar 
of jumping down wells as the best mean.s of .s.aving his life on thev, 
^jccasions. See Oliphant’s yotimiey to Khctmeiulu. 
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queen had died from poison, were traced to Kuhraj Pander, ,js ssid fct 
9 and he and other Pandep were arrested and put in irons. Jeceasai q® 
A State trial was held hy the Bharada'Sobab, or council of '^f !ier'03,E 
chieftains, at which the Maharaja sat as President. The ard K' 
trial lasted several da)'s, during which there was a general j mmissy nr 
stoppage of buginess. At last Kubraj Pandey was conric- aKocas to i 
ted : his right hand was cut his property was confiscated, jedoar cf ti 
and he was sent into banishment queen, 

il Towards the close of 1842 the cruelties and insults of the Os tiiJ 

ent heir-apparent towards all classes, and the cowardly apathy mriri hj 
of the 5 laharaja, brought . Nipal to' the brink of a revolution. Bbsrirn, 

;nt chiefs and people complained that they did not knor" ad .=o”ic 
who was the Maharaja, the son or the father. The fermerA z:i crder; 
spread through the whole valley; public meetings were held; 
on the parade ground at Khatmandu ; and at one large ’ appnent, 
meeting, said to number eight thousand people, a com- R-mihrm 
mittee was appointed for drawing up a petition of adrice On the 
and remonstrance to the Mahdraja. Finally the soldiery in the d: 
made common cause nith the chiefs and people. They three fa 
demanded that the Misr Guru should be sent back to jBe- the c:d: 
nares, and that the surviving queen should be recalled from kkd’ed 1 
her voluntary exile in the plains, and appointed regent of fay tie 
NipaL ra, deji 

haraja On the 2nd of December, 1842, there was a meeting of .Vsit 
sthe the chiefs and officers, at which the Maharaja unexpectedly kvatcr 
'’^“^°”'.made his appearance. His presence prevented any allusion omcers 
° to the regenq- of the queen. He sought by arguments, en- Bit tl 
treaties, and threats, to induce the assera%' to let things aRsj. 
remain as they were. In reply, he was told that the people the h 
could not obey two masters ; that he must either keep his ssd c 
son under control, or abdicate the throne in his son’s favour. In 
'ISIany instances were quoted in which the soldiers had been Ttej 
punished by the heir-apparent for obeying the commands cosn 
of the Mahdraja. The I^Iaharaja promised to abdicate by phi- 
and by, and begged that during the interval his son might Xez}. 
be addressed by his title ; but the assembly raised a groan - ccc 
of dissent The Mah&aja ordered the officers of the army lev 
to leave the meeting; but they refused. Next he ordered he 
the Bharadars to leave, but they also refused. • He then d 
retired, and the assembly broke up, Convinced that the f 
hlaharaja and his son were infatuated beyond redemption. ^ 

There was emdendy something behind the scenes. It . 
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:_“as said that the Maharaja had solemnly promised the 
’■eceased queen that he would abdicate the throne in favour 
'f her son, and that he was equally afraid of breaking his ■ 
hath and retiring from the sovereignty. The Chountria j 
fninistr}’ vacillated between father and son. They were 
an.xibus to know who was to be Maharaja, but they were 
lealous of the movement for the regenc}' of the surviving 
queen. 

On the 5th of December the draft petition was sub- ' 
mitted by the committee to a vast assembl)- of all the • 
Bharadars, municipal authorities, merchants, and officers ] 
and soldiers of every grade. It was unanimously apjjroved' 
and ordered for presentation on the 7th, as the intermediate 
day was unluck}-. The Mahiraja was present with the heir- 
apparent, and tried to browbeat the assembly, but all his 
wrath was expended in vain. 

On the night of the intermediate day there was an outbreak 
in the city of Khatmandu. The bugles were sounded, and 
three hundred soldiers tried to arrest the Bharadars under 
the orders of the .Mahdraja. The attempt failed, and 
kindled the popular indignation to the highest pitch. Next 
day the Maharaja yielded to the petition, and a deputation 
was despatched to bring in the young queen. 

Mext day the queen was conducted into Khatmandu, and ' 
invested with the authority of regent The Bharadars and ‘ 
officers- presented their honorary gifts and congratulations. ' 
But the ferment soon died out, and her authority ebbed 
away. The Chountrias vacillated between the Mahdraja, 
the heir-apparent, and the regent queen ; and the counsels 
and commands of the queen were unheeded by the durbar. 

In 1843 the Chountria ministers were again in trouble. : 
They implored the queen to stand forth as the head of the 1 
countr}’, to insist on the December pact, or to retire to the 
plains ; and they promised to accompany her -with all the 
leaders of her party. Bat she said that they had let the 
occasion slip, and the country was not ripie for another 
revolution. In reality she was plotting to set aside the 
heir-apparent on the pica of insanity, and to set uj) thej 
elder of her two sons in his room ; and she suspected that! 
the Chountrias were secret supjportcrs of the heir-app.arcnt. 

About this time all parties at Khatmandu wore inviting ; 
Matabar Singh to return to Xipal. This man was as able 
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SIKH HISTORY: RUN'JEET SIXGH, ETC. 
Anti 1S45. 


rHE_histaiy_of.Jiie. j’unja^ is one of the most important 
;pisodes_iii-3fl<Jiiin_iistor}’. "'The' Sikh government was a 
heocra tic commonwealth, like that of the Hebrews under the 
I udges ; but they were ,a sect rather than a nationality, > 
inimated with a stern military enthusiasm like Cromwell’s j 
Ironsides. Nanuk Guru founded the Sikh community in the i 
ifteenth century, but great reforms were carried out in the J 
lev'enteenth centur)^ by Guru Govind;‘^The essence of yhe; 
Sikh Ja ith was that there wa s only one God that 'the Guru! 
or the time being was his prophet; that all Sikhs were) 
;qual in the eyes of God and the Guru ; and that all were! 
Dound together in a holy brotherhood known as the Khdlsa. 
juru Govind abolished all social distinctions amongst' the 
Evhalsa. He sprinkled holy water upon five faithful dis- 
riples, namely, a Brahman, a Kshatriya, and three 
Siidras. He hailed them as Singhs or lion -warriors ; he 
leclared that they were the Khilsa,i or brotherhood of 
‘aith in God and the Guru;- and he promised that 
vhenever five Sikhs were gathered together, he would be 
n the midst of them. This idea of five Sikhs forming 
L Khalsa, will be found to have a strange meaning in the 
ater history. 

’ According to Cnnninglianj, the Khalsa signifies “the saved or; 
iberated.” f 

^ God, as taught by Gum Govind, was a .spirit invisible to ordinary 
;ycs, and only to be seen by the eye of faith in the general body of 
he Khalsa. 
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' 'Henceforth a representative of Nanuk Guru and Guni 
Sovind was the spiritual teacher of the Sikhs. He was era- 
^haticaily known as the Guru, and the watchword of the 
jikhs was “ Hail, Guru ! ” ^ He combined the functions of a 
jrince urith those of a prophet The city of Umritsir, the 
■‘pool of immortalit}',” became the religious centre of the 
likhs : and every year there was a grand gathering at the 
;acred city, like the Hebrew gatherings at Shiloh. 

The Sikhs originally had no nationality. They were R 
:lose religious community formed out of Hindus, IMuhani- 
nadans, and others. They were all soldiers of the Khalfs- 
They were divided into twelve fraternities, known as Slisk 
jr ‘'equals.'' The Misls were not tribes in the Hebrer, 
tense of the word. The}' were not descended from the 
:welve sons of a common ancestor ; there was no dhdsioi: 
)f the land amongst the tw'elve Misls as there was amongst 
he twelve tribes. The Misls were fraternities, increasing 
ind diminishing according to circumstances. Indeed, the 
lumber “ twelve " was more traditional than real j some 
e birth to other hlisls, whilst some died out altogethei. 

TbeHeader-oL a Mi sl was„know n as the Sir dar : he was 
the arbiter-in time of peace, and the leader in time of war. 
The Sirdar might be fervent in his devotion to God anc', 
the Guru, and at the same time he might be nothing more 
than a freebooter. Irrespective of the Misls, any Sikh 
warrior who gained distinction by killing a tiger, or shootinr 
in arrow through a tree, would soon be joined by a band 
of lawless followers, and call himself a Sirdar. There was 
no question of pay. Ever}' man prodded himself uith a 
horse and matchlock, and perhaps other weapons, and then 
fought and plundered under the banner of his chosen Sirdar, 
in the name of God and the Guru. 

The Sirdars were warriors and judges, like Joshua or 
Jephthah, and they difiered just as vddely. There were j 
Sirdars of the Puritan type, whp took"the field at the head , 
of their sons and vassals ; tall wirj' men, with eagle eve, 
soldier-like bearing, qcshom- lack s , and Jxxswg^?^- 
armed to the teeth uith matchlock, pfetol, blunderbuss, , 
sword, and spear ; and attended with all the showy accom- j 
paniments of stately camels, prancing steeds, and tinkling j 

I The cry “Hail, Gum 1” iiaplies “Hail to the slate or cnufch c;| 
he Guru ! ” i 
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•bells. There were also Sirdars of the Pindhari type, whose 
followers were low caste men, turned into Sikhs by tu-isting ■ 
up the hair, combing out the beard, assuming a tall turban 
and yellow ^rdle, and mounting a strong bony horse with a 
sword at their side, and a spear in their hand. 

Besides these regular and irregular Sikhs, there were a set j 
of fierce fanatics known as Akdlis. They were a stem and ' 
sombre brotherhood of milita^ devotees, — soldiers of God, ^ 
— instituted by Guru Govind, and distinguished by steel 
bracelets and blue dresses and turbans. The Akalis were 
not lazy drones like Fakirs, for when not engaged in arms, 
they would find other work to do for the good of the 
community at large.^ 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century', the Sikh 1 
Misls were dying oiit. The fraternities had been broken up ' 
by assaults from Afghan and Moghul, by internal feuds, 
and by- the freebooting habits of irregular Sirdars. The 
old religious fervour was still burning in the breasts of the 
Khdlsa, but there was no one to direct it or control it. 

About rSoo the young tvanior Runjeet Singh came to the : 
front Bom in 1780, he was appointed viceroy of Lahore ■ 
by the Afghan sovereign at Kdbul before he was twenty. His ' 
career was now before him. He stirred up the enthusiasm of 
the Klrdlsa to throw off theyoke of the Afghans. He engaged 
in conquests on all sides, and brought new countries and 
peoples under the dominion of the Khdlsa. He never 
suffered the Khdlsa to be at rest ; and he thus prevented 
the Sirdars from revolting against his authority, or fighting 
one another. • His ambition was boundless e.\cept on the 
side of the Sutlej. ■ Had he flourished a generation earlier 
he might have conquered Hindustan ; but whilst he was 
still a young man, th.e British empire in India was an 
established fact ; and the victories of Lord Lake had in- 
spired him udth a w'holesome respect for the British power. 
He refused to protect Jaswant Rao Holkar in 1805 ; and 

' The late Captain Ciftiningham states in his Ilistcry pj tht Sikhs, 
that he once found an Akali repairing, or rather making, a road among 
] precipitous ravines. On the other hand a,Sikh fakir has been lying on 
a large stone outside Allahabad for the last thirty or forty years, ah- 
' sorbed in religious contemplations, and supported by voluntary subscrip- 
.ttions. He is said to have lain there daring the mutiny, regardless of shot 
, or shell. The author saw him in 1S78, when he appeared to be a robust 
' devotee of seventy, or perhaps older. 
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ommon soldiers, but had been raised to the rank of Rajas, 
nd were known as the Jamu Rajas. Gholab Singh, the elder, ^ 
•asapijointed viceroy ofJamu,between Lahore and Kashmir. 
ihiatt-Singb, the younger, was prime minister at Lahore. 

In 1839, Kharak Singh, eldest son of Runjeet Singh,lK 
ucceeded to the throne of Lahore. He was an imbecile, vSi 
ut he had a son of great promise, named Nao Nihal' 
ingh. Both father and son were bent on the destruction' 

' the Jamu Rajas. They began by the removal of Dhidn 
ngh, the younger of the two Rajas, from his post as head 
the administration at Lahore; and they appointed a 
retched parasite in his room, who was regarded with con- 
' mpt by the whole court But the Rajput blood of Dhiin 
ngh boiled at the indignity, and he cut his successor to 
eces in the presence of his royal master. Kharak Singh 
ok fright at the murder, and shut himself up in his 
lace .where he perished within a year of his accession. 

'.n 1840, Nao Nihal Singh became Mabdraja, but was N 
! ed at his father’s funeral by the fall of an archway.* Si 
sudden and tragic event led to the general belief that 
father and son were murdered by the e.xasperated 
mister. 

hidn Singh was an intriguer of the common Asiatic type. A 
thought to set up a son of Runjeet Singh as a puppet re 
draja, and to rule in his name under the title of minister, 
he was checkmated for a while by the old dowager 
n, the widow of Kharak Singh. This lady declared 
the widowed queen of the young Nao Nihal Singh 
about to become a mother ; and on the strength of 
assertion, she assumed the post of queen regent in 
If of the unborn infant. The story was a farce, for the 
ed mother was a girl of eiglit; but the Sikh court at 
)re held Dhian Singh in such hatred that all the chief 
irs affected to believe the stoiy, and recognised the 
icy of the dowager queen. 

1841, the Sirdars were disgusted with the queen regent 

trange to say, there is a plot in an ancient Hindu drama for the 
ction of Chandragupta, the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, by the 
same artifice of a falling archway. The drama is known as 
•Jra Raksha.sa,” or the “Signet of the ^^lnister.” An English 
ition will be found in Wilson's Theatre of the JJnhius. For the 
)f Chandragupta, see ante, page $0. 
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Her private life was detestable; and she was compelled to 
resign the regency and retire into the countr(% Subse- 
quently. she-was beaten to death at the instigation of Dhiar. 
Singh, by four of her own slave girls, who dashed out 
her brains with a heav}- stone whilst engaged in dressing 
her hair. 

_,.i hleanwhile Dhian Singh was triumphant. He placed Sber 
^ingh, a reputed son of Runjeet Singh, on the throne at 
‘Lahore, and ruled the kingdom as minister. But a new 
power had risen in the body politic, which within a few short 
years was destined to work the ruin of the dynasty, 
j Ever since the death of Runjeet Singh in 1839, the army of 
the Khalsa had grown more and more turbulent and unniJr. ' 
They rose against their French generals, and compelled them 
to fly for their lives.* Thej’ clamoured for increase of pay, 
and committed the most frightful excesses and outrages. 
Sher Singh and his minister were compelled to yield to the 
demands of the troops ; and henceforth the army of the 
Khalsa was absolute master of the state. The soldiers con- 
Hnued to obey their own officers, but the officers theraselve- 
were subject to the dictation of punchayets, or committee 
of five, which were elected from the ranks. Guru Govint 
had promised that whenever five Sikhs were assembled in hi 
name, he would be in the midst of them. According!} ; 
’punchayets were formed in every' regiment, and wer ' 
isupposed to be under the guidance of the unseen Guru 
land their united action controlled the whole army. She 
|Singh and his minister saw that no power, save that t 
the English, could deliver the Sikh government from th 
^dictation of the Khalsa. In 1841, they opened the Punjai 
‘to t roops p assingibetween British territory and Kabul, ar.c 
Ithey' begged the British government to interfere anc c 
suppress the growing disorders of the Khalsa. ■ i 

In 1843 there was an explosion at Lahore. iMaharay 
Sher Singh had been plotting the murder of the minister, 
and the minister had been plotting the murder of tr; 
Maharaja. Both plots were successful, and recoiled on fc- 
heads of the authom. One morning Sher Singh w-as shf* 
dead on parade, and his son was assassinated, whilst Dhis-r 
Singh was murdered about the same hour. 

r At this period there were only two French generals :n the 
army, Avitable and Coart. 
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•7 Amidst these commotions, a son of Dhidn Singh, named 
,;-Hi'ra Singh, appealed to the army of the Khdlsa, and pro- - 
■•'■'mised large money rewards. AVith the aid of these Praj- 
v 'torian bands, he placed an infant .son of Runjeet Singh upon 
-the throne, under the name of Mahiraja Dhulfp Singh. The 
mother of the boy was then appointed queen regent, and Hira ‘ 
•"'Singh succeeded his murdered father in the post of minister.,' 
■•'Tt was at. this crisis that Lord F.llenborough foresaw that the,' 
-'army of the Khdlsa would one day threaten Hindustan;! 
-land he marched a British force towards Gwalior with the; 

view of disbanding Sindia’s unruly army as described in! 
' a previous chapter. 

- - - During 1844 affairs at Lahore reached a crisis. The new 
' minister tried in vain to break up the army of the Khdlsa ; 

' the puncliayets were all-powerful, and would not allow a 
" company to be disbanded, or even removed from Lahore, 
-^without their consent. The result was that Hira Singh 
■''was murdered, and the government of Lahore was left in, 
^'the hands of a boy Mahdraja, a regent-mother, and a 
if’disaffected army. 

f-f The regent-mother was as depraved as the widow of 
o^Lharak Singh, who was deposed in 1841. She appointed 
it-two ministers ; one was her own brother, and tlie other 
&ivas a paramour, named 1^1 Singh. The army of the 
•DtChdlsa grew more and more clamorous for Largesses and 
:fcncrease of pay; and were only prevented from plundering 
% Lahore by being moved away under the sanction of the 
:itDunchayets to exact money contributions from the viceroys of 
fabutlying provinces, such as Kashmir and Multan. At the 
ifcjame time the two ministers, the brother and the paramour, 
itwere intriguing against each other. The brother gave mortal ' 
jiiaffence to the army of the Khdisa, and was tried and con- 
demned by the puncliayets as a traitor to the common- 
,'iiwealth, and was finally shot dead by a party of soldiers 
Outside Lahore. 

The regent-mother and her- paramour were now in .sore; 
.'rperil. The paramour Lai Singh became sole minister, but i 
iftanothcr Sirdar, named Tej- Singh, was appointed to the j 
binominal command of the army of the Khdisa. But Tej Singh , 
was the slave as well as the commander-in-chief of the 
^.army of the Khdisa; and was compelled to act according 
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[to the dictation of the punchayets. In a word, the r 
t5 igovernment^was at nhe mercj* of the ' army," ah'd 'sa w; 
• way of sanng themselves, except by.Jaunciing the S 
jbattalipjis . on British territories, and no w^ pf_averring 
;sack of Lahore, e.xcept by sending, the Sikh soldiery to s: 
;Delhi and Benares 
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TWO SIKH WARS; LORDS HARDINGE AND DALHOUSIE. 

A.D. 184S TO 1849. 

In November 1845, the Sikh army of the Khalsa crossed 
le Sutlej, to the number of 60,000 soldiers, 40,000 armed 
illowers, and i5o_l^ge_guns. The Sikh army had been 
rangely underrated by the British government. It was 
superior to all other native armies, excepting perhaps the 
^orkas, as Cromwell’s Ironsides were to the rabble follow- 
I' of the other parliamentary leaders. Its marked strength 
*vever was neutralised by the duplicity of its leaders — Lai 
feh, the paramour, and Tej Singh, the nominal com- 
inder-in-chief. Both men were traitors of the deepest 
e ; ioth-at-hearL-were-AYilling to see the Sikh battalions ' 
(iwed-down-by-British artillery' in order that they might 
;ure_their-own- personal, safety, and the continuance of 
;ir o%y n_govemment at Lahore. All this crafty and un- 
rupulous vlllany was conspicuous throughout the subse- 
lent war. 

•The British government, under Sir Henry Hardingc, the 
iw Governor-General, tvas scarcely prepared for the storm 
lat was gathering on the line of the Sutlej. Sir John 
ittler held the fortress of Ferozeporc with 10,000 troops 
id 31 guns; but if the Sikh generals had only been true to 
e Khdlsa, they might have environed Ferozepore, over-i 
helmed Littler’s force, and pushed on to the heart of 
industan. As it was, Littler marched out of Ferozepore^ 
d offered the enemy battle j but the Sikh generals declined 
and divided their forces. Lai Singh moved with one*' 
■pi d'armcc towards Ferozeshahar, about ten miles off, and 
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began to build formidable entrenchments, leanng Tej Sinjii 
^ to watch Littler at Ferozepore. 

_ Meanwhile Sir Hugh Gough, Commander-in-Chief, and 
. Sir Henry Hardinge, the new Governor-General, were hun}-- 
r, ing towards the frontier nath a large force to relieve Littler, 
On the i8th of December they met the army of Lai Singh 
at jMoodkee, and gained. a..doubtful Hctor^n The Britisl. 

' sepoys reeled bef^ the KliaTsa ^battalions, and even 2 
European regiment was staggered for a few moments by the 
rapidity and precision of the Sikh fire. But Lai Singh fled 
at the beginning of the action, and thus brought about the 
defeat of the Sikh army. 1 

f Two days after the battle of Moodkee, the British arnTyl 
advanced against the Sikh entrenchment at Ferozeshahar.jy 
and was joined there by the force under Littler. The 
assault was made on the 21st of December, but the Sikhs 
defended their position m'th the obstinacy and desperation of 
fanatics. Such resistance was terrific and unexpected. 
Gough charged up to the muzzle of the Sikh guus, and 
carried the batteries by cold steel ; but it was in the face 
of an overwhelming fire. British cannon were dismounted 
and the ammunition blown into the air. Squadrons wen 
checked in mid career; battalion after battalion was hurled 
back with shattered ranks ; and it was not until after sunse 
that portions of the enemy’s positions were finally carried 
by the British arms-.* 

After a night of horrors the battle was renewed, but 
meanwhile Hiere had been mutiny and desertion-in ...th; 
enemyjs. .camp. The treasury of Lai Singh had b'^fg; 
plundered by his oum soldiers. The British troops b 
with feeble opposition ; and it was soon discovered tia 
ouing to the cowardice or treachery of Lai Singh, the^ 
army' was in full flight to the Sutlej. Tej Singh mai- ibd 
up at this crisis, and found the entrenchments at Fe'.djre- 
shahar in the hands of the British. Accordingly after a bnei|_ 
cannonade, he fled precipitately to the Sutlej, leaHng th 
forces Tvithout orders, to fight or follow at their pleasure 
’ In January, 1846, both sides were reinforced; the SikL 
recrossed the Sutlej into British territory, and hostilitis 
were renewed. On the 26th of the month, Sir Harn 
Smith defeated a Sikh force at Aliwal. 

^ JJistjry of the Sikhs. 
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they were driven by the fire of batteries and battalions ir.‘o 
the waters of the Sutlej, and the battle of Sobradn was won 
'tent the factory was dearly purchased. More than two 
thousand British troops were killed or wounded before the 
/day w-as brought to a close ; but the Sikhs are said to have 
/lost eight thousand men. 

Thus ended the first Sikh war. The British army crossed 
the Sutlej in a bridge of boats, and pushed on to Lahore, 
and dictated their ovvti terms at the old capital of Runjeel 
■Singh. The reduction of the Sikh army of the Khdisa was 
carried out without further parle}', and its numbers were 
limited for the future to 20,000 infantr}' and 12,000 cavalrw 
^he Jullunder Doab was taken over by the British govern^ 
ment, and the British frontier was e.xtended from the Sutlej 
to the Ravi. Meanwhile Sir Henry Hardinge was raised to" 
the peerage. 

Lord Hardinge called on- the Lahore government to 
pay one million and a half sterling towards the e.xpenses of 
the war. But the treasures of Runjeet Singh, estimated at 
the time of his death at twelve millions sterling, had been 
squandered during the anarchy which followed his decease, 
and only half a million remained to meet the demands o! 
the British government at this crisis. Gholab Singh, vicero; 
of Kashmir and Jamu, offered to pay the million to tht 
British government, provided he was recognised as Mahi 
raja of those territories. The bargain was concluded, anc 
henceforth Gholab Singh was an ally of the British govern- 
ment, and independent of the Sikh government of 
t Lord Hardinge was next called upon to decide onf ^ 
future settlement of the Punjab. He would not annex 
country, or take over the internal administration. 
ferred accepting the existing government of the 
Maharaja, Dhuh'p Singh, and the regency of the qX‘^. 
mother and her paramour. But he would not creatJ. 
subsidiary army for the protection of the native govemme-^, 
as had been done in the case of the Nizam of Hyderabi'-', 
and the . Mahrattas. On the' contrary he was resolved W 
withdraw the British troops from the Punjab at the earlier- 
possible opportunity ; for experience had taught the bitter 
lesson that a subsidiar}’^ force only demoralised nati"e-.rulert, 
and rendered the British government responsible lor the 
. maintenance of oppression and mismle. 
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But Lord Hardinge was thTOrted by circumstances. The 
Lahore durbar loudly declared (hat unless a British force 
remained to keep the peace in the Punjab, the army of the j. 
Klialsa would recover its strength and overturn the regency. „ 
Accordingly, much against his inclination, Lord Hardinge oc 
deferred withdrawing the British force until the close of the tf 
year; but he solemnly assured the Lahore durbar that at the 
end of 1846 every British soldier and sepoy must return to 
British territory. The Sirdars bent to their fate, but many j 
declared that annexation had become a necessity; and tliat j 
so long as a Sikh government was maintained at Laiiore, •• 
iwith or without British troops, so long the disbanded armyj 
.of the Khalsa would cherish hopes of a return to inde- j 
pendent power. 

Major Henry Laurence was appointed British Resident T 
at Lahore, and Lai Singh, the paramour of the queen mother, ai 
filled the post of prime minister.’ Shortly 'afterwards a 
flagrant act of treachery was proved against Lai Singh. A 
rebellion broke out in Kashmir and Jamu against the 
sovereign authority of Maharaja Gholab Singh. Major 
Lawrence hastened to the spot with a body of Sikh troops, 
and effectually suppressed it ; and the leader of the rebellion 
then produced the written orders of Lai Singh, urging him 
to resist Gholab Singh by every means in his power. Such a 
breach of faith was unpardonable. Lai Singh was removed 
from his office, and deported to British territory, where he 
passed the remainder of his days in confinement. 

-••• The year 1S46 drew to a close. Again the Lahore b 
' osljrbar assured Lord Hardinge that the Khdlsa army would R 
■ ■■ ■ -'d ascendancy if the British force was withdrawn. 

a compromise was effected. Eight leading '' 

"Oars were formed into a council of regency under the 
eO^tpress stipulation that the entire control and guidance of 
’■jfffairs should be vested in the British Resident. Having 
''■’thus guarded against oppression or misrule. Lord Hardinge 

’ In dealing’ with the modem hi'tory of Eriti?h India, tlic distinction 
between the three laiwrcnce brothers must alw.-’V.s lie liortic in mind. 
’'George was one of the ho,slagcs in the first Afgiian war, and iiad a 
narrow escape with hi.s life at the time when Macnaghten was mur- 
dered,. Henry had been Resident in Nipal, and was now tramferred 
•to l!.h)Tc, John was Commissioner of the Jullundcr Doab, and after- 
wards became succesdvciy Chief Comrais-sionprand I.ieutcnant-Govemor 
of (he Punjab, and finally Govenior-Gencra! and Viceroy of India. 
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in of the hot weather. Lord Gougli was anxious to postpone 
19 military operations for some months until the beginning of 
^ the cold weather; and there was consequently much delay 
putting down the revolt. A young lieutenant, named 
a. Herbert Edwardes, who was employed in the revenue settle- 
ment of Bunnu, beyond the Indus, marched a force to 
Multan on his outi responsibility'; and being joined by- 
other levies, he defeated Miilraj on the iSth of June, and 
' ultimately shut him up in the citadel at Multan. 

IMeanv.-hile there was treachery in the Sikh government at 
Lahore. The queen mother of Dhulip Singh was e.xasperated 
'' at the loss of her paramour, and was secretly corrupting the 
troops. At the same time she was organising a confederacv 
of Sirdars against the British government, and carrying 
on intrigues with the Amfr of Kabul, the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, and the princes of Rajputana. Fortunately these 
proceedings were discovered in time, and the dangerous 
lady was removed from Lahore to the sacred city of Benares, 
and provided with a suitable pension. 

Subsequently, an influential Sirdar, named Sher Singh, 
was sent at the head of a Sikh force to co operate with 
Lieutenant Edwardes against Miilraj. But Sher Singh play-ed 
a double game. Whilst swearing eternal fidelity to the British 
government he was secretly' corresponding with the rebels. 
A force of 7,000 British troops under General Whish was ser.‘ 
against Multan, and it was confidently e.xpected that tb 
town and fortress would be speedily taken, and that Miilri; 
Vwould then receive' the just punishment of his crimes. Tk 

( guns had already begun to open on Miiltan, when She 
Singh ordered the drums of reli^on to be beaten, and weri! 
ov'er to the enemy with 5,000 Sikhs, and proclaimed a rell 
gious war against the English. General IVhish was obliged 
to retire from Miiltan and throw up entrenchments. It ivas 
soon ev-ident that the whole of the Punjab was in a state ci 
revolt; and that the veterans of Runjeet Singh's army wer: 
assembling to renew the cOhtest with the British govea:- 
, ment, retrieve^ their lost honour, and revive the glory z'A 
I supremacy of the army' of the Khalsa. In a word, tr.t 
delay' in crushing the paltry' outbreak offeliilraj had aroused 
The mOitary enthusiasm of the Sikhs thri^hout the Punjab, 
'and necessitated a second Sikh war. /J 
‘ Lord Dalhousie rose to the occasion. Bding new tc 
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India he had deferred to the opinion of the Commandcr-in- 
Chief as regards the postponement of mih'taiy operations, •' 
but he soon apprehended the dangerous significance of the ^ 
revolt. He saw that the work of his predecessor had to be a, 
done over again ; and he was resolved that this time there ti 
should be no half measures; no bolstering up of an effete and I- 
treacherous government, but a restoration of order and 
law under British administration. In October, 1848, he 
proceeded from Bengal to the Punjab. Before he went 
he made a declaration in a public speech, which is at once 
characteristic and historical: — “Unwarned by precedent, 
uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, 
and on my word, Sirs, they shall have it irith a vengeance,” 

All this while Sher Singh had been coldly and suspiciou.sly s 
received by MUlraj. Both had revolted against a common j< 
enemy, but each one was jealous of the other; and had ^ 
his own ends to pursue. Accordingly, Shot Singh left 
Multan, and marched boldly towards Lahore. About the 
same time his father, Chiitter Singh, had been tempting 
Dost Muhammad Khan, Amir of Kdbul, to join in the 
general rising against the British government, by promising 
to make over the coveted province of Peshawar. Major 
George Lawrence, a brother of Henry, iras in charge of 
Peshawar, which was held by a garrison of 8,000 Sikhs ; but 
the Sikh garrison went over to the Afghans and attacked the 
Residency, and George Lawrence and others were carried 
off prisoners. Captain Herbert held out for a while in the 
fort of Attock, near the junction of the Kabul river and 
the Indus to the eastward of Peshawar, but wa.s forced in 
like manner to succumb to the Afghans. 

In October 184S the British army under Lord Gough was i 
assembled at Ferozepore. In November it crossed the C 
Ravi, and engaged Sher Singh in an indecisive action-' at'' 
Ramnuggur. • On the 13th of January, 1849, Lord Gough 
approached Sher Singh's enirenchments^t Chilianwallah, 
which were held by 30,000 ’Sikhs and 60 guns. Nothing 
was known of the disposition of the .Sikhs, for their camp 
was covered by thick jungle, and Lord Gough resolved to 
defer the attack/pl the following morning. At that moment 
the Sikhs opened fire with some guns in advance. The 
indignation of Lord Gough was kindled at tlie challenge, 
and he raslily ordered a general charge. Then followed llie 
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IIATEKIAL PROGRESS: LORD DALHOUSFE. 

.'LD. iS.'S TO 1S56. 

Lord Dalhodsle ■sras a man of energy and power. 
> Short in stature, like the once famous Marquis of Vellesley, 
there was a fire and determination in his eye which revealed 
. a genius for command.^ So long as he held the reins of 
government his admim'strative ability and intellectual vigour 
commanded general respect and admiration ; but his im- 
perious temper, impatience of opposirion, and alleged lack 
‘of sympathy for native rulers stirred up an antagonism to his 
.policy which is only slowly fading away. 

Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General of India at the age 
of thirtj-'six. He was a staunch believer in moral and 
material progress, and he bad already served an apprentice- 
ship to the work as President of the Board of Trade under 
the premiership of Sir Robert Peel. Within two years of 
his arrival in India he had perfected his knowledge of the 
country and people. The Sikh uprising of 1848 familiarised 
him with those comailsions on the frontier to which Hindu- 
stan' has always been exposed; whilst the newly con- 
quered tenitorv' of the Punjab opened out a \irgin field to 
his administrative energies. . 

f The_JPttnj?.b is nearly as. large as -England. It covers 
fifty thousand square mile%and contain# a population of 
' four minions. One-fourth of the people are Sikhs : the 

^ De Qaincey of the foppery of the eye, and quotes the cases 
of Lord Wellesley, Dr. Parr, and Au^tns Cssar ; but there was no 
foppery about the eye of Lord Dalhousie. 
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remainder are Hindus and Muhammadans, The Sikh 
govcmrhent and the army of the Khilsa had been scattered ’ 
to the winds. Accordingly Lord Dalhousie was called upon 
to create a new administration out of chaos, which should 
adapt itself to a mixed population who knew nothing of 
order or law ; and he brought to bear upon his task the 
experiences which had been gained during a century of 
British rule in India, and which enabled him to avoid the 
mistakes which had been committed by his predecessors in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

The new province was divided by Lord Dalhousie into E 
seyen-divisions, and each division into as many districts as 
were necessary. Each division was placed under a com- “ 
raissioner, and each district under a deputy-commissioner. 
Fifty-six officers were employed in these two grades ; one 
half being selected from the civil service, and tlie other half 
r. from the army. Below these were the subordinate grades 
'iir of assistant and extra-assistant commissioners, who were 
•ji'ccselected from what is known as the uncovenanted service, 
Arfand comprised Europeans, East Indians, and natives. 

The management of the new administration was entrusted"^ 
ife-to a Board of Administration, consisting of three members, p 
llidnamely, Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, and Robert f'' 
itijbMontgomery.* Henry Lawrence presided at the Board, and 
carried on the political work, namely, the disarming of the 
n^.rcountry, the negotiations with Sikh Sirdars, and the organi- 
~2tsation of new Punjabi regiments. John Lawrence took 
-.^charge of the civil administration, especially the settlement 
f'i^of the land revenue. Robert Monigomer}- superintended 
',,;ithe administration of justice throughout the province, and 
.'.pplcompilcd a short manual for the guidance of the officials 
ikjand people, which contained all that was necessary in a 
ijr-Tew pages. , . 

The working of the Board of Administration uas not'Jr 
X" satisfactory. The sympathies of .Henry Lawrence- were all*' 
""’on the side of the Sikh Sirdars, who ^cre regarded with 

hri ' ■ 

’ Colonel, aftenvards .Sir Henry, Ijwrcncc, belonged to the Bengal 
d--, Artiilcry. John Lawrence, aftcm-.-irds Viceroy of India and a jwer of 
Vj'itiie realm, belonged to tlic Civil Service. Mr, Charles Grenville 
Mansel was originally third member of the Board, but lie was ful«:- 
5f'qiicntly succeeded by Sir Robert Montgomery. Both Mansel and 
Montgomery belonged to the Civil Service. 
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disfavour by Lord Dalhousie, and whose antecedents wct: 
>5 certainly as bad as they well could be. The result was thr: 
,in 1853 the Board of Administration was broken up, and 
/ John LawTence was placed in the sole ' charge of lii 
I government as Chief Commissioner. 

The British administration of the Punjab was in evert 
■.way a new creation. The government of Runjeet Singh had 
'^een the rude work of an unlettered warrior, nathout con- 
stitutional forms of any sort or kind, and nathout any law 
except the will of the one great despot at the head. The 
only officers of state were soldiers and tax-collectors : the 
only punishments were fines and mutilations ; and there 
was not a single chil court in the Punjab e.vcepting SV 
Lahore. The local authorities were little despots who op- 
pressed the people and defrauded the state, like the under- 
lings of Tippu Sultan in M}-sore ; but sooner or later the 
majorit)* were compelled to disgorge their ill-gotten wealth, 
and were often condemned to povertj- and mutilation at tht 
arbitrary' nill of Runjeet Singh. 

The officers of the new Punjab commission were required 
to fuLfil ever)' kind of administrative duty. They were 
magistrates and judges, revenue collectors and head police- 
men, diplomatists and conservanc)’ o.fficers. For man) 
months of the year their homes were in camp, with their 
tents open to all comers, from the lovrest class of peiitionen 
to the wealthiest Sirdars.^ 

One of t he first measures o f L ord O^j^PUsie wasjo pre 
videJbr the miJiiai)' defence of the,province. The Eritis: 
frontier had been advanced from the Sutlej westward to th; 

■ range of mountains beyond the Indus. The mountains 
were inhabited by bmve and lawless tribes, "who numbered a 
hundred thousand men at arms, and had been the pest of th; 
plains ever since the days of Akbar. Lord Dalhousie tried 
.to bar 'out these barbarians by a series of fortifications, con- 
nected by a line of roads, along the whole frontier ; and 
organised a ^ecktl force of five regiments ot infantr)' ar.'S 

^ Tke general confidence of the natives oT Punjab in Brki-j* 
ofScsrs wa.-^^ scmetinjes carried to an amusing On one 

when the late Lord. Lawrence was Viceroy of Indio, a r- 

Punjab people travelled to Calcutta, a distance of some fifteen bandre'- 
niiles, to speak to “Jan Larrem? Sahib ” abo'at a.o out there via^ ct> 
the men himself. Unfortunately “Jan Ldfi' ' 
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. Three years after the conquest of the Punjab the Britej 
850 government was drarni into a second warvidth the Engs 
j" Burma. Never was a war began with greater reluctance! 
se To all appearance there was nothing to gain ; for the terfJ 
852: lories of Arakan and Tenasserim, which had been acquire^ 
after the first war, had never paid their expenses. ButEp 
, Dalhousie had no alternative. By the treaty of Yandab; 
both the British and Burmese governments were pledged tc 
afford protection and security to all merchants trading 
their respective ports or residing Arithin their respective ter- 
ritories. This treaty however had been repeatedly broken 
jand Englishmen trading at Rangoon were oppressed andjvrhMth 
maltreated by ■ the Burmese officials, whilst evety effort fJ.it tyidoi 
obtain redress was treated with contempt and scorn. (/eajoftii 

In 1851 the European merchants at Rangoon laid thei^eibiiited 
complaints before ffie British government at Calcutta, 
English sea captains had been condemned on false charge 
to pay heavy fines, and were then subjected to imprison; 

ment and insult. British merchants, who had been living d 

Rangoon under the provisions of the treaty of Yandabc j 
were driven to declare that unless they were protected b 
their ovra government they must abandon their property an jfjg 
leave Burmese territoty’. 

Ever since 1840 the British government had ceased 
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maintain an accredited agent at Ava. Accordingly Lo:J 
Dalhousie sent Commodore Lambert to Rangoon in H: 
Majesty’s ship the Jvx, to investigate the complaints ; a?; 
also entrusted him with a letter of remonstrance to the ki:j 
of Burma, tvhich he was to forward to Ava or uithhold j 
might seem expedient When. the.Jv.r reached Rangoon, it; 
Burmese governor threatened to put any one to death tvlj 
- dared to communicate with the ship. Some Europeaj; 
however escaped to the frigate, and the Commodore sent 4 
the -letter from Lord Dalhousie tO' the king at Ava, Aftf 
some weeks a reply was leceiveS to the_ effect that tl 
offending govemor'wouid he removed from Rangoon, bt.., •j-. 
that siriet inquiries would be made into the complair-j 
brough&dgainst him. - ' 

Deceit and Commodore Lambert was delighted with the letter fror 
arrogance, He thou^t eveitything rvas settled, but he tvas sor 

undeceived. The governor was certainly recalled hoi -r 
Rangoon, but he went array in triumph, with all the p< 5 n| j..'.; 
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f music and war boats. A new governor arrived, but he 
ias bent on treating the English with the same contempt 
nd arrogance as had been displayed by his predecessor, 
le took no notice whatever of the Commodore. At last 
e was asked to fix a day for receiving a deputation of 
English officers, and he replied that any day would do. 
Accordingly early one morning he was told that a deputation 
i-ould wait upon him at noon. At the time appointed the 
inglish officers reached the governor's house, but were not 
flowed to enter. They were kept out in the sun by the 
lenial servants, and told that the governor was asleej) ; 
,'hilst the governor himself rvas looking insolently out of 
he window, and seeing them exposed to the insults and 
eers of the mob. At last the patience of the officers was 
xhausted, and they returned to the frigate. 

Commodore Lambert then took possession of one of the 
ling’s ships lying in the river, but promised to restore it, and 
0 salute the Burmese flag, on receipt of ten thousand rupees, 
s compensation for the injured merchants, and a suitable 
pology from the governor of Rangoon. In reply, the 
lurmese opened fire on the Fox from some stockades on 
loth sides of the river ; but the guns of the Fox soon de- 
aolished the stockades, and the Burmese ports were declared 
a a state of blockade. 

Lord Dalhousie made another appeal to the king of 
Jurma, and meanwhile prepared for war. .A land force 
if 5,800 men was sent to Rangoon under General Godwin, 
ogether with nineteen steamers manned with 2,300 sailors 
nd marines. A steamer was sent up the river Irawadi with 
. flag of truce to receiv'e a reply from the king, but it was 
ired upon by the Burmese. Accordingly the troops were 
anded ; Rangoon was captured in the face of a heavy can- 
lonade, the three terraces of the peat Shive Dagon pagoda 
vere carried by storm, 2pd the British ensign was .'fixed on 
he golden dome; • ' ' - 

The capture of Rangoon was followed by that of Basscin 
ind Prome.^ The Burmese soldi^' fled to Uppef-Burma, 
ind the people flocked to Rangoon and hailcd-ihrc British 

r Tlicrc arc two places named Basscin. TI^tc is Ba'sein, r.cai 
lombay, where the Pci.d:wa conclndctl a tre.ily with Lird Wcilcslcy ; 
ind the Basscin nameti in the test, which is sUimtcd cn thesonth-wee 
lomcr of the delta of the IrawadL 
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as their deliverers. ?ileanwhile there had been a revolu- 
tion in Ava. The Pagan ileng had been deposed, and 
jhis half-brother, the Meng-don Meng, was taken from a 1 
[Buddhist monastery- and placed upon the throne. The I 
Inew sovereign was anxious for peace, but refused to con- 
clude any treaty. Lord Dalhousie steamed to Rangoon the 
following September, and decided on annexing Pegu to the 
British empire, and lea\-ing the king in possession of Upper 
i Burma. 

The same administrative changes were carried out at Pegu 
‘ as had been begun in the Punjab, but with limited resources 1 
and on a less brilliant scale. Major, the present Sir 
Fhzyre, was appointed Commissioner of Pegu, and intTcAf. 
duced British administration with a strong substratum of >' 
Burmese offidals. With the assistance of Captain, non-/'/ 
General F)-tche, and other distinguished officers, Major | 
Pha}-re succeeded in clearing the new pro\-ince of robbers 
1 and outlaws and establishing order and law. Ultimately iu 
^.1862 the three territories of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim 
jwere formed into the province of British Burma, with Major 
Pha}Te as Chief Commissioner. The consequence has been 
that British Burma not only pat-s the whole expense of the ■ 
local administration, but contributes a large yearly surplus to ’ 
the imperial treasut}'. Since 1852 the population of Ran- 1 
goon done has increased tenfold, and promises to become ^ 
another Calcutta ; and when the population of Pegu hi; 
increased in a like ratio, the province wll prove as productiv; ■ 
as Bengal. Already the Irawadi is beginning to pour dow: [ 
as much wealth to the sea as the Ganges and Jumna before ^ 
the introducrion of the railways ; and v\-ithin another gene- ^ 
ration, when existing obstructions are removed, new fields c ^ 
commerce will be opened out in W'estem China, and resto.-e 
the fabled glories of the Golden Chersonese to the Malacc ^ 
peninsula.^ -• 

I The Bunjab and Pegu were the favourite, but not fe ^ 
[only fields of Lord Dalhousie’s labours. His influence n ' 
>ms fell;' in every province of the empire, every depanment/ . 

^ Stoald the frontier of British India ever be conterminocs with ’C 

Russia, and China, new markets will be opened to British manufactcre 
of which the present generation can form no conception, wh;L-t ti^ . 
resources of the new countries, which at present are undeveloped, ^ 
serve to enrich half -Asia. 
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responsibilitj' incurred by the British government in pt: ^ 
• petuating native misrule. Both ^eed that no rightful o:- 
; portunit}' should be lost of acquiring territoi)' and revenu; 

! in other words, of bringing native territory under Briti; 

I administration. The motives of both rulers were unquestic: 

I ably pure ; neither Hardinge nor Dalhousie could have ar.j 
personal object in adding to the territories of the kt; 
East India Company beyond the promotion of the moral 
and material welfare of the native populations. But theit 
sentiments were open to misconstruction, and might be 
interpreted to mean that the appropriation of native 
territory would be always justifiable, pro\'ided a decent 
excuse could be found for the transfer. , ^ 

No one seems to have doubted that the British govern- 
ment was bound to maintain the integrity of native states so 
long as a native ruler did not forfeit his rights by some 
public crime. Again, no one doubted the right of a son, 
or other male heir, to inherit a Raj. But a question was 
raised as to the rights of an adopted son and as this 
question has been much distorted by controvers)*, it raa} 
be as well to explain it from a Hindu point of view 
Practicalh’, the law of adoption has ceased to have an) 
political importance. The British government has con- 
ceded the right of adopting an heir to the Raj to native 
princes in general. But a right understanding of the lav 
of adoption is absolutely necessai)’ to a right understandirs 
of the policy of Lord Dalhousie. 

Amongst all orthodox Hindus a son is regarded as t 
religious necessity, A son is required to offer cakes and 
water to the soul of a deceased lather, and indeed to the 
souls of all deceased ancestors up to a certain generation. 
Jsloreover,, in the belief of modem Hindus, the world of 
shades is a kind of- temporary hell ot-purgatoy, where 
the soul- of the father is supposed jto’- dwell until, all its 
sins have ..been wiped away by .the 'sacrifices atd' other 
good works of the son. When thiS'^d has been attained, 
the soul either returns to earth Id resume its existence 
through successive transmigrationSj it* ascends to etemsl j 
life in some superior heaven, or is absorbed in the Supreme j 
Spirit — Vishnu, Siva, or Brahma. , j 

1 , It is .this -religious necessity which Has. brought-aboutj 

I the early marriage of Hindu - boys. . Should however tne| 
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Md tribute to the Moghul court, and receiving letters ar.; i 
insignia of investiture in return. 

The British government hon-ever, professed from the ven 
first to adhere to the policv of non-inter\’ention, and care"; . 
not who succeeded to the throne so long as there were rc : 
civil wars.^ Accordingly in the case of Sindia, as already i 
seen, the dying ruler was advised by the British government 
to adopt a son in order to prevent any broils as regard- 
a successor.. At the same time the queen or minister was 
pnerally anxious for an adoption, as if it could be established 
it might set aside the claim of a brother or other collateral 
heir, and would enable the queen or minister to exercise 
sovereign authority during the minority. It thus became . 
nistomary for a native prince to apply for the consent of the ' 
British government before adopting a son who should be 
reir to the Raj ; and at every succession, whether the son 
vas natural or adopted, the recognition of the British govem- 
nent was deemed necessary to its \ aHdity. The youthful 
leir was formally invested with a dress of honour by the 
British representative, and in return he publicly acknowledged 
his fealty to the British government. 

The policy of Lord Dalhousie will be’rendered intelligible ] 
by dealing with matters of fact. The first native principality J 
brought to his notice was that of Satara, The story of t 
Satara has already been told. The representative of Sivaji i 
reigned as a puppet Raja in a state prison at Satara, whils’ 
mccessive Peishwas, or . ministers, reigned as real sovereign; 

It Poona. After the extinction of the Peishwas in iSiS, 
Lord Hastings resuscitated the Raja of Satara for reasons of 
state ; took him out of a prison, and invested him with a 
small principality. He thought by so doing to reconcile i 
sindia and Holkar to the extinction of the Peishwas. But : 
he generosity, .whether real or apparent, was thrown away. 
The Mahrattas had long, forgotten to care for the Raja of 
satara, and they soon forgot the ex-Peishwa. 

But the -elevation- of .the Raja of Satara from a prison 
:o a principality turned the youpg maji’,s-head. Instead of 
being grateful for his change of fortune, he was incensed 
with his oenefactors for not restoring him to the throne and 
empire of Sivaji. He fondly imagined that if he could 


J See cnle, page 523. 
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-only get rid of the British government, he might recover ilie 
old Mahratta sovereignty which had been usurped by the 
sPeishwas for more than seventy years, and which, as far .is 
-Satara was concerned, had never been anything more than a 
^shadow and a sham. Accordingly, in spite of his treaty 
; obligations to abstain from all correspondence with states or 
individuals outside his jurisdiction, the Raja of Satara opened 
fup communications with the Portuguese authorities at Goa, 
■and even with the e.xiled Appa Sahib of Nagpore ; and to 
: crown his misdoings, he employed certain Brahmans to 
: tamper with some sepoy officers in the Bombay army. 

It was impossible to overlook these proceedings, and there ; 
was some talk of punishing the Raja ; but Sir James Camac, i 
the Governor of Bombay, took a lenient view of the case, ' 
and told the Raja that all would be forgiven if he would 
only promise to keep the treaty more faithfully for the future. 

: But by this time the Raja was too far gone to listen to 
treason. He spumed all interference, asserted his sovereignty, 
iand was accordingly deposed, and sent to Benares, and his 
jbrother was enthroned in his room. 

The new Raja of Satara took warning by the fate of his 
ipredecessor, and gave no trouble to the Bntish authorities. ' 
:;But he had no son or male heir, and he repeatedly re- ' 
[ quested the British government to permit him to adopt a son 
rwho should inherit the Raj. Every application however was 
^refused. Under such circumstances he might possibly ha\’e 
{.-adopted a son who would have inherited his private property, 
'.(and performed all the religious ceremonies necessarj- for de- 

- livering his soul from a Hindu purgator)’. But he appears 
cto have hoped on to the last; and in 1S48, two hours 
;beforehis death, he adopted an heiron his own responsibiiit)', 
land left the result in the hands of the British government. 

: Lord Dalhousie decided that the adopted son might in- ; 
jherit the private property of the deceased R.aja, but that the ■ 
principality of Satara had lapsed to'the British government. 
-This decision was confirmed -by the Court of Directors. 
jThe result was that.,ihc JIaj of Satara was incorporated 
^wrth the Bombay Presidtney^ and brought undet British 
"administration. 

- Shortly aftersvards the Kerauli succession was taken into 1 
consideration. Kerauli was a Rajput principality, which had 
paid a yearly tribute to the Peishwa ; but it was taken under j 
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British protection in iSiS, and relieved from the further pa-] 
rent of tribute. The Raja shon'ed his gratitude bv joini-J 
a the outbreak of Durjan Sal of Bhurtpore in 1826 ; k 
le subsequently expressed his attachment to the Britir 
ovemment, and his offence was condoned. 

The Raja of Kerauli died in 1848 without a natural heii 
iut, like the Satara Raja, he' adopted a son just before hi 
eath. Lord Dalhousie was inclined to think that Keraul 
ke Satara, had lapsed to the British government ; but th 
lourt of Directors decided that Kerauli was a “ protecfe 
liy,” and not a- "dependent principality,” and according! 
te government of Lord Dalhousie recognised the adopte 
on as the heir to the Raj. 

In 1853. the Nagpore succession was brought under di; 
ussion. The fortunes of this Raj are of peculiar interes 
’he storj' begins with Lord Hastings and ends with Lor 
lalhousie 5 but it ma}" be tofd in the present place as a 
pisode. 

In z8zS the territory of the Bhonsla Rajas itas placed . 
le disposal of the British government The treacheroi 
^ppa Sahib had fled into exile, learing no son, real ( 
■dopted, to succeed him on the throne of Nagpore. A' 
ordingly the ladies of the family were permitted to ado; 
. bo)', who assumed the name of Bhonsla, and was accept! 
s an infant Rajaj and Mr. Richard Jenkins, the Reside 
t Kagpore, was entrusted with the management of affairs du 
ng the minorit)’, and exercised something like uncontroll< 
lowers. 

The management of hir. Jenkins was denounced in En 
and as a departure from the ruling doctrine of non-inte 
•ention; but nevertheless it was attended with singul 
luccess. Mr. Jenkins organised a native administratic 
inder British management, and did not commit the fat 
;rror of expecting too much.^ The. consequence was tb 
n Nagpore, anS'-in Nagpore alone,' outside British -territoi; 
iisorders were- repressed, vexatious taxeb abolished, del 
iquidatedj and expenditure ^educed; whilst crime dirainisbe 

1 There is a well-known couplet by Mat Prior, which English oEci; 
n high position would do well to bear in m'ind in dealing with lUli 
nibordinates : — 

“ Be to their virtues very kind. 
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t-yevenue improved, and a large surplus accumulated in the 
[’-public treasury.^ ' 

li; In 1826 the young Raja attained his majorit)-, and the j 
;^>;British management "svas vrithdrawn from Nagpore. 101837 
the Raja had grown utterly demoralised ; he cared nothing 1 
^■for his people, but spent bis whole time, like a little Sarda- » 
i/.najjalus, in the female apartments of his palace. In spite ‘ 
y, of this adverse circumstance, the people of Nagpore were 
pess oppressed than those of any other native state in India. 

The system organised by Mr. Jenkins was much deteriorated, 
i especially in the administration of justice. But the people 
j spoke of “Dunkin Sahib” with affection, and all the middle 
■' and lower classes were heartily desirous of British rule. 

, In 1853 the Raja of Nagpore died, leaving no son or j 
I heir, natural or adopted. Nagjrore had been a “ dependent ' 
t principality” ever since 1818, and Lord Dalhousie had to ^ 
", determine whether to permit the widows to adopt a son, 
and thus make over Nagpore to a Mahratta lad who might 
j have turned out no better than his successor;- or to bring 
... * The exponents of the policy of non-interrention hod much to tay 

in it.s favour. The subsidiary system uliich secured mtivc princes on 
1 their thrones, was supposed to have aggrasated the evils of native rule 

1 by stripping the state of all rc5ponsil)ility, and thus .stifling all des're 
. 1 . for the improvement of the country and people. The princes of India 

2 lost their accustomed stimulants ol war and plunder, and sank into 
apathy, or sought consolation in vicious self-indulgence. Under such 
circumstances there were grounds for hoping that non-intervention 

0 ; would revive the sen.se of rc.sponsibility, and enable every native princi- 
_• pality to recover its lost vitality. 

" But this lost vitality is a myth. It may have existed in some remote 
era, some goldcu age of Rajput romance ; liut it is as unknown to 
:1 history as the exploits <jf King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. It was the dream of the Brahmanica! compilers of the Hindu 
epics, and is as unreal as the fabled stories in tiie Ar.obian Nights of the 
" golden reign of llaroun Alraschid. Ever since Europeans became 
i- acquainted with India the vitality of native rule has only found expres- 
e sion in prclatory wars and administrative extortions ; and wiicn at last 
.. the princes of India weic bound over t>y the subsidiam- alliances to Vicep 
the peace, the native .'•tales were moribund, and natbing but new blood 
would impart life or energy to native administrations. 

■ 'What ss as really v'anted was a guiding influence to open the ej'cs of 
2 native rulers to their" duties towards their subjecti, and to inspire them 
with that spirit of emulation which is necc-'ary to awaken them to a 
i higher ambition and loftier aims. After the wars of iSiy-iS the 
princes of India were peculiarly amenable to such influences, and hence 
the admini trative succc-sts of Mr. Jenkins in Nagpore. 

* 'rhe widows of the deceased Raja are said to have adopted a son 
immediately alter bis demise, but this w.-is a religious ceremony having 
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Nagpore under a similar administration to that which had 
proved so successful in the Punjaub. Lord Dalhousie 
decided on the latter course, and his view was accepted 
by the Court of Directors. Accordingly Nagpore was in- 
corporated with British territory, and now forms a part of 
the Central Prornnces. 

Besides the annexation of territories, Lord Dalhousie 
abolished certain expensive pageants, which had long ceased 
to exercise any authority or influence, and only proved a dead 
weight on the public treasurj'. In 185^ the titular Nawab 
of the Carnatic died without an heir ; and Lord Dalhousie 
declared the dignity extinct, and withdrew the heavy share 
of the revenue which had been made over by Lord Wellesley 
for the maintenance of the pageantry. At the same time 
pensions were assigned to the different members of the 
Carnatic family. Shortly afterwards the titular Raja of 
Tanjore died without heirs, and the family were treated in 
like fashion. Since then the home government have placed 
the different pensions on a more liberal footing. 

In 1853, Baji Rao, the ex-Peishwa, was gathered to his 
fathers. He was the last relic of the old Mahratta empire. 
He was bora in 1775, when Warren Hastings was being 
dragged into the first hlahratta war. In 1795, 
twenty', he became Peishwa of Poona. In 1802 he ran 
away from Jaswant Rao Holkar, and threw himself into the 
arms of the English at Bassein, near Bombay. He was 
restored to Poona by the British army, but forfeited his 
throne in 1817 by his treacherous outbreak against the 
British government. Prom 1818 to 1853, from the ageofforty- 
tbree to that of seventy-seven, he dreamed away his life in 
oriental indulgences at Bithoor, on the liberal pension of 
eighty thousand'pounds a year. 

Baji Rao left no natural heir. He had adopted a son, 
who was afterwards known as Nana Sahib. He must have 
saved a large sum out of his yearly allowance. Nana Sahib 
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nothing to -do nlth the Raj. Indeed the widows were awpe at the 
rime that suiP an adoption was.in valid as regards Abt Raj without the 
previous sanction of the British government. 

■ ^ Besides the forgoing annexations the little principality of Jhansi, la 
Bnndelkund, lapsed to the British government in like manner from want I 
of natural heirs. The matter is only of moment from the Jcmb.e 
revenge e.xacted by the ex-queen during the Sepoy revolt of ihyy. 
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‘ acT:nowledged that the accumulations amounted to nearly 
' three hundred thousand pounds sterling ; but it rvas sub- 
' sequently discovered that they aggregated half a million. 

Nevertheless, Nana Sahib prayed for the continuation of the 
■■ pension, and pretended that it had been granted, not by rvay 
of grace or favour, but as compensation to the cx-Peislnva 
' for his loss of territory'. Such a preposterous claim was 
~ beneath discussion ; but it was taken into consideration by 
Lord Dalhousie and the Court of Directors, and was only 
rejected after the fullest inquiry. 

■; The dealings of Lord Dalhousie with the Nizam ol 
^ Hyderabad demand a passing notice. By the treaty of iSoi 
~ the Nizam was bound to furnish a military contingent in time 
7 of war of 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse. But the rabble 

- soldiery' which he supplied during the subsequent w.an 
•' proved to be worse than useless in the field. Accordingly ii 

was agreed by mutual consent that a permanent force should 

- be maintained by the Nizam, reduced to half the numbei 
of native troops, but to be disciplined and commanded by 

3 - British officers. This new body of troops was known as th( 
; 7 " Nizam’s Contingent, as distinguished from the Hyderabad 
ci Subsidiary Force.* 

From a very early period the Nizam had failed to providt 
ir* the necessary funds for the maintenance of the Contingent 
It From time to time large advances were made by the Britisl 
itt government to meet the current e.vpenditure, until a deb 
accumulated of half a million sterling. The Nizam raigh 
s.i have escaped this obligation by disbanding the Contingent 
but this he repeatedly and obstinately refused to do, ant 
S indeed the force was necessary' for the maintenance of peact 
i: and order in his otvn territories. Again, he might have dis 
banded the hordes of foreign mercenaries, Arabs ant 
li! Rohillas, which he kept up under the name of an army, anc 
■j.': which were a burden upon his treasury', a terror to his subjects 
and useless for all military purposes. But he was as obsti 
nate upon this pointas upon the other. At List, in 1S43, In 
w'as told by Lord Ellenborough that unless the debt wa 
g-- liquidated and the necessary' fuhds were provided reguLirly 
for the future, the British government would take over territor; 
P and revenue as security for the payment. 

* The Nicim's Contingent on the nen- footing conskted of 5,00 
I. infantry, 3,000 cavaliy, and four field batteries. 
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This threat seems to have created some alarm in Hyder- 
abad. Chandu Lai resigned the post of minister, and the 
Nizam attempted to carry on the administration alone, bnt 
his efforts were fitful and desuitor)’. Meanwhile mere dribblets 
of the debt were paid off, and the Resident was amused 'ssith 
excuses and promises ; and in this fashion matters drifted on. 

At last Lord Dalliousie insisted on a cession of sufficient 
territory to proHde for the maintenance of the Nizam’s Con- 
tingent. He would not touch the hereditary dominions of the 
Nizam ; he merely took over the territory’ of Berar, which Lord 
IVellesley had given to the Nizam in 1S03, after the con- 
quest of the Rajaof Nagpore. Accordingly Berar was brought 
under British administration ; and since then all surplus < 
revenue accruing from the improvements in the revenue 
system has been .made over to the Nizam’s treasury. 

The last important measure in the care er of Lord Dal- 
housie was^the' armHatiorTlirUud^ The story oTTffide 
IS arf"unpleasaht 'episode in the history’ of British India. 
In 1764 the English conquered Oude, but Lord Clive 
gave it back to the Nawab Vizier. In 1801 Lord Wellesley 
took over one half of the territory to prov'ide for the defence 
of Hindustan against Afghans, French, and l^Iahrattas. 
From the days of Lord Wellesley to those of Lord Dalhousie 
Oude was a millstone round the neck of the British govern- 
ment . "Every Governor-General in turn condemned the 
administration of Oude as tyrannicalj extortionate, and cor- 
rupt to the last degree ; each in turn denounced the reigning 
Nawab Vizier, and yet shrank from the distasteful task of 
taking the necessary' steps for carrying out a radical reform. 
Lord Hastings tried polite remonstrance ; he wished, he said, 
to .treat the Nawab Vizier like a gentleman ; and the result 
was that the Nawab Vizier assumed the title of “ king,” in 
order to . place himself on a par m’th the so-called king of 
Delhi ' in 1831 Lord William Bentinck, the friend of native 
princes, threatened to assume the direct administration of 
Oude, but ultimately left In'dia without doing it. From 
the day of &;^^'arture the introduction of British nils 
in Oude a "mere question of time. It was one of 
those paS^' "operations which no Governor-General l:i:ed 
to perform ; but it was absolutely necessary to the weil-be'mg. 
not only’ of the people of Oude, ‘but of the. British empire 
in India. In 1847 Lord Haidinge, who had laboured to 
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. strange rising of the Koles, an aboriginal tribe of Westen 
Bengal, who at some remote period had been driven into thj 
. hills by the Hindu settlers, and there maintained thei; 
primitive language, habits, and superstitions, down to modeni 
times. The Koles had been troubled by British laws andj 
exasperated by encroaching Zemindars. Accordingly Iheyi 
broke out in rebellion, and committed many outrages 
before they were repressed. Lord William Bentinck with- 
drew the Jvoles from the operation of the ordinaiy laws, 
and placed their countiy* in charge of a special coimnis- 
sioner. Since then the Koles had advanced in civilisation 
and pjrosperiw, and large numbers had been converted to 
Christianit)'. In 1855 there was an insurrection of anoth^,’ 
aboriginal tribe, knorni as the Santals, who inhabit the hill i 
ranges of Rajmahal on the north-west frontier of Bengal 
proper. They had been harassed by the civil suits of Bengali 
money-lenders, and they advanced into the plains, to the 
number of thirty thousand men, to make war upon the 
British government with pickaxes and poisoned arrows. The; 
British authorities were taken by surprise. The Sant£h! 
began the work of pillage and murder, and spread abroad 
a wild alarm before a British force could be marched 
; against them. The outbreak, however, was soon suppressed, 
and, Lord Dalhousie dealt with the Santals in the same waj 
; that Lord William Bentinck had dealt rvith' the Koles. 
namely, by placing them in charge of a special commis 
sioner. 

/ - . ■> 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


SEPOY MUTINIES: EORD CANNING, ' 
a,d; 1856 TO 1S5S. 

Lord Canning was forty-four years of ape when he sue 
:eeded Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India. He 
fiad seen something of official life; he bad been Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs under Sir Robert Peel, and 
Postmaster - General under Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Palmerston. He was a good administrator — moderate, 
Kiutious, conscientious, and “ safe ” ; and as such he was 
jvell fitted to carry on, slowly but surely, the great work ol 
moral and material progress begun by Lord Dalhousie, 

• In 1856 the political atmosphere of India was without 
1 cloud. A few events occurred, but they were of small 
oistorical interest, and cannot be regarded as in any way 
breshadowing the storm which was about to burst upon the 
plains of Hindustan. 

Xl ie an nexation of ,Oude had been carried out with more 
harshness tlwTLord Dalhousie had intended. The kinj 
removctTlirom LuTchndw (o Calcutta, and settled down with 
his women and dependants in the suburbs at Garden Rcadi, 
whilst the qiieen-moiher and heir apparent went on a boot- 
less mission to England. Meanwhile an adrninistmtion, 
like that whicli bad*J*roved so successful in the* Punjab, wa‘ 
introduced into Oude ;,init it did not wort- •smoothly. The 
new rulers forgbt that Dude was not a fcnqucred coiintr) 
like the Punjab; and that the Oude T^lilkdars, bad n' 
they m.ay- have been, were not rebels and tr.aitors againsi 
the Britisli government Consequently the leading ofTicen 
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disputed amongst themselves ; and there were many con-, 
plaints of severity towards native officials and landholder; 
At last, early in 1857, Sir Henry' Lawrence was appointee' 
Chief Commissioner of Oude, and it was believed that ai 
would soon be well. I 

The status of the so-called kings of Delhi was placed' 
upon a new footing. Ever since r8o3, when Shah Alam was 
taken under British protection by Lord Wellesley, the king, 
had been without a history. The family dwelt in the old 
Moghul palace at Delhi, and multiplied in Muhammadan 
fashion. Palace life was made up of vain attempts to 
revive the dignity and pomp of a bygone age, or to obtain 
an increase of pension from the British government. All 
political vitality had died out of the family. Deaths, mar- 
riages, and births followed in dreary monotony, varied by 
quarrels and intrigues, which had little meaning or interest 
outside the palace walls. 

The continued residence of the Aloghul family at Delhi 
infected the whole capital. The Muhammadan population 
was more disaffected towards the British rule than in anj 
other city in India. Lord Wellesley would have removec 
the family to Bengal at the beginning of the century' ; bu; 
the poor old pageant of that day clung to Delhi with th; 
pertinacity of second childhood, and it seemed cruel U 
remove him in his old age. Since then two generation 
had passed away ; the Moghul court had become an anti^ 
quated nuisance, and. Lord Dalhousie determined to bamVJ 
it for ever. . . j 

.The reining king at.Delhi was an infirm old man name; 
Bahadur Shah. The heir apparent was his grandson ; anc 
..£brd Dalhousie agreed to recognise the grandson as the 
successor to .the pageant throng and to make some addition 
'to ’his,.pensron, on .the condition that he should clear out 
;'of Be'lhi on the death of his grandfather, and take up his 
.abode at the Kutub — ^an old royal residence near Delhi, 
Which '.had. been foundefi in the thirteenth century.^ Put 
Bahadur Shah married a young wife in his old age, and she 


gave birth.to a sonj and henceforth the young queen straine-i 


every' ne^^'to the.pageant throne for her boy, after 


, the maitnef pf-'^inger -wives sitice patriarchal times. 

In July', .185*6 j-£he heir apparent died suddenly in the palac; 




1 See anfe, page 79. 
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There is no moral doubt that he was poisoned, and that the 
oung queen was implicated in the crime. The catastroplie ' 
.•as suspiciously followed by applications from old Bahadur j 
lhah that the son of his favourite wife might be recognised j 
ly the Governor-General as the heir and successor to the : 
hrone. But the request was refused. An elder brother 
tood in the way, and Lord Canning recognised this elder 
irother as heir apparent, but without any bargaining or 
greement. When Bahadur Shah died the new king was to 
emove to the Kiitub by the simple decree of the British 
;ovemment. 

The wrath of the favourite queen may be left to the im- ' 
gination. She is said to have been a daughter of the ' 
louse of Nadir Shah, and the hereditarj* ambition of the ' 
amily tvas burning in her brain. She intrigued in all direc- 
ions against the British government ; possibly with the 
ihah of Persia, with whom Great Britain was at war ; pos- 
;ib!y with Kuzzilbash chiefs at Kdbul ; but the extent and 
iharacter of her plots must be left to conjecture. No 
me 'dreamt that the mortified princess could in any way 
vork mischief to the British government ; and to this day 
I is difficult to believe that she was in any way the originator 
if the sepoy mutiny. 

■ Meantime there were more difficulties with Persia rcspecl- 
ng Hcrdt. The death of Yar Muhammad Khan, in 1852, 
vas followed by troubles in Herdt ; and the province be- 
:ame a bone of contention between the Shah of Persia 
,nd old Dost Muhammad Khan, of Kabul. At Last the 
rihah moved an army to Herdt and captured the fortress, 
:ontrary to his treaty with the British government Accord- 
ngly England declared war against Persia. An c,\peditiDn ' 
vas sent from Bombay to the Persian Gulf under the com- 
Tiand of Sir James Outram. The alliance with Kdbul was 
ttrengthened ; * four thousand stand of arms were presented 
■o Dost .Muhammad Khan, and lie was promised a subsiriy 
tf ten thousand pounds a month so long as the Persian w.ir 
:asted. The capture pf Bushirc by the English and the 
victor)' at Mohamrah brought the Sliah *0 his .sjfnses. He 
withdrew from Afghanistan, and renounc.o^ all^preiensions 

' TIic hostility of Dost Mahanitna'I Kiiin the tccotvl Kith 

iv.ir liad Ijccn condoned ; and 3 treaty of friendship was concluded !y 
-ord Jdalhoiisic with the Kdbul ruler in 1S55. 
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to Herat; and in March, 1857, peace -ras conclccj: 
between Great Britain and Persia. " 

About this time there is said to have been rumours of a; 
coming danger to British rule in India. In some pa.’ts d 
the country chupaties, or cakes, were circulated in a rryst;- 
n'ous manner from village to village. Prophecies were as: 
rife that in 1857 the Companj-’s Raj would come to an ere. 
Lord Canning has been blamed for not taking alarm v. 
these proceedings ; but something of the kind has alrvan 
been going on in India.^ Cakes or cocoa-nuts are given atnj 
in solemn fashion ; and as the villagers are afraid to keep thed 
or eat them, the circulation goes on to the end of the chaptcj 
Phen again holy men and prophets have alwa^'s been cooi 
non in India. They foretell pestilence and famine, the 
lorvnfall of British rule, or the destruction of the whob 
vorld. They are often supposed to be endowed with super- 
latural powem, and to be impervious to bullets ; but these 
rhenomena invariably disappear whenever they come i: 
rontact with Europeans, especially as all such character; 
ire liable to be treated as vagrants without vusible meaiu 
)f subsistence.- 

I 

^ A great deal of alann has been written and spoken as regri 
lative intrigues. As a matter of fact, plot< and inuigues of one s:: 
r another are the daily life of the natives of India. There are err 
ilots and intrigees in a ringle estst-li-hment of native servants than k; 
nndred Engli h household'. An Knglishmaa in India, who choose? t 
lady the character of his servants, v. ill f.no-w mare in a fe-a- mr.'l 
f native thoughts and uays than he can leam in books from the Fter 
f a lii'etitae. A .still beuer insight into native character may i 
htained in government scho Js. 'ITie author is conscious that derh.' 
be three or fo-ar years that he held the p tst of Professor of ^Icra 
‘hilosophy and Logic in the Madras Presidency College, he gained J 
ir/er tno-.vledge of Hindu life, and a greater respect for ili'.'.; 
ha.'acter, that d-aring the many ye'-rs he has since spent in ofatu. 
nd literary d-jties. . 'The tvai-.-n -riendships amongst young Ilial:'. 
beir devotion; to the wi hes. of- their pare.nts, and the core er.et 
rust hiah' they place in their Engli-h .mstractors who take ty 
rouble to, win their .confidence, have never perhaps. been suScieaa; 
pp.-eciated. ' ' .i _ ' , ' 

* - There are few human beings so heljoless’ or s'Mgnorant that ury 
armot prophe-y the end of all things,' Prophecies h-oweverare n'.tc^ 
;ned to orientals. The great German traveller, Carsten Xiebahr, 
kited Bombay tu 1763, t-.vo years after the battle of Pasaca:. 
uiity of the follorving oracabr utterance, v.-hich read? som-'r-— 
traugely by the light of later hi-tory; — “The po-.ver of the 
ladans indeed becomes daily less; and there are at presen. 
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whole of the Bengal array was smitten wth the ground!:-' 
fear ; and then, when it was too late, the authorities pa 
tested too much, and the terror-stricken sepoys refused t Tct r.o:y 
beheve them.^ ' 

ty The_sepoys.,have_prove{L_tbemseIves ,brave.-tmder..fire 

aixiiJlDyaL.to -their, salt in . sharp extremities jJjut.-thej-ji:' Meerut ; v 
the_most- credulous -and excitable ^ldier)',jD..the..ivor!d kora Mesa 
They regarded steam and electricit)~as so much magic; bones cfo 
and they fondly believed that the British government wa tborra r; 
binding India with chains, when it was only laying dow crtei to i 
raihvay lines and telegraph wires. The Enfield rifle was : to Cbisti 
new royster}'; and the busy brains of the sepoys overe soo:'^ 
at work to divine the motive of the English in greasm^n'V-resba 
cartridges n-ith cow’s fat. They had always taken to then-/ ‘-’'oe for 
selves the sole credit of having conquered India for tha bd bei 
Company ; and they now imagined that the English wanted phir.ed 
them to conquer Persia and China. .Accordingly, lhe| 
suspected that Lord Canning was going to make them ^ 
strong as Europeans by destroying caste, forcing them (' 
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to lientenants and captains. The European ofhcers corresponded 
those in English r^imenU;. 

The sepoy regiment was never quartered in barracks, but in line! 
Every regiment occupied ten rows of thatched huts, a company to ed 
row. In front of each row wa.s a small circular building for storiij 
arms and accoutrements after they had been cleaned. 

The European officers lived in bungalows, or thatched hoa'Es nc 
the lines, but too far off to control the movements of the men duii'; 
the heat of the day. In order however to maintain continuoas Eur| 
pean .supervision, two European sergeants were allowed to every rep 
ment to live within the lines, and report day by day all that was 
on to the European adjutant. 
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t There is however some excuse for the military authorities even ii dec 
the matter of greased cartridges. Bazar rumours are often flying ai»d 
in India, and causing the utmost alarm, whilst any attempt ataa!ho.it;:j..y 
tive conliadiction on the part of government only gives further carreacj ■■ 
to the fable, and increases the panic. If a bridge i.s about to be bmlj; •’ 
it is nol-ed abroad that children’.s heads are wanted f.r the foan<ia;!or.-.^t;- 
and then not a child is to be seen in the stieets._ror n-peks. This taf 
been of common occurrence, even within the ia^S^ enty years, 
in Lord Auckland’s time, a rumour got wS.'oad that the_ bod ol ^ 
hill-men was required to retore the Governor-General to pns'.iacvta.h , _ 
and all the coolies and hill-men at Simla mddenly ran away.- tonw 
diction would have been useltss in suche.vireme C3.‘CS', ba! s -o 
undertaken in time, it mi'ht have quieted the minds of the sef^ys. 

' - To this day the Asiatic Museum at Calcutta is only bnowrr 

natives as the “magic house.” 
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'become Christians, and making them eat beef and drink 
-beer. 

c The story of the greased cartridges, with all its absurd'; 
embellishments, ran up the Ganges and Jumna to Benares,; 
tAllahabad, Agra, Delhi, and the great cantonment at 
iMeerut; whilst another current of lies ran back again 
;from Meerut to Barrackpore. It was noised abroad that the 
: bones of cows and pigs had been ground into powder, and '' 
Thrown into wells and mingled with flour and butter, in 
; order to destroy the caste of the masses and convert them' 
to Christianity.* 

The stories of sinister designs on the part of the English S 
;were sharpened by sepoy grievances. Very much had been ff 
done for the well being of the native army; the sepoys 
had become puffed up and unmanageable ; and they com- 
: plained of wrongs, or what appeared in their eyes to be 
; wrongs, which Englishmen cannot easily understand, When 

• quartered in foreign countries, such as Sinde and the Pun- 
jab, they had been granted an e.xtra allowance, known as 

batta ;• but when Sinde and the Punjab became British terri- 
vtory the batta was withdrawn. Numbers, again, had been ■ 
"recruited in Oude, and they had another secret grievance. 
hSo long as Oude was under Muhammadan rule, every com- 
•Jjlaint from an Oude sepoy, that his family or kindred 
'were oppressed, was forwarded to the British Resident at 
jLukhnow, and promptly redressed. VTien, however, the 
licountry was brought under British administration the cora- 
dplainants were referred to the civil courts. This was resented 
'by the sepoy as a grave indignity. He w'as no longer the 
■‘great man of the family or village; he could no longer 
-demand the special interference of the British Resident in 
Their behalf. Accordingly he was exasperated at the in- 
'troduction of British rule in Oude; at the same time he 
f never manifested the slightest desire for the restoration of 
- the ex-king. i. , . ■ . ■ 

1 There was som'Jexcuse for this credulity. Forced conversions had 
. been common enough under Muhammadan rule. Aurangzeb destroyed 
' pagodas and idols, and compelled all servants of government to become 

• Muhammadans, Tippu Sultan converted crowds of Brahmans to 
■ Islam by compelling them to shallow cow’s flesh. The Hindu sepoys, 

^ who had been taken prisoners by the Afghans during the Kabul war, 

' were forced-to become Muhammadans. 
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1 ° Januar}^, i8s7,- there were incendiary fires at Barrad i 
pore. In February, General Hearsey, who commands. i 
^ the Presidency division, expostulated avith the sepoys c ] 
the absurdity of their fears as regarded their religion ; br t 
his words were without authority, and no one heeded then. ] 
^ Towards the end of February a detacimient of the 341: < 
^ Native Infantry at Barrackpore arrived at Berhampore, r ; 
hundred and twenty miles up country, near Murshedabad. 
Accordingly the sepo3’s from Barrackpore told the story oi 
the cartridges to their comrades of the rpth Native In fantt)-, 
which was stationed at Berhampore. A day or two afterrvarh 
the sepoys- of the rgth refused jojeceiye.the.cartridges th;.‘ 
yyere,serve(LDUtAo„them.;.andi ,at_night_-time they seizcd-tbch 
?TF>s,_shoutedjdefiancej _and, crea^^d a disturbance. Unfor- 
tunately there were no European soldiers at Berhampore; 
indeed there was only one European regiment in the whole 
■line of country from Barrackpore to Patna, a distance of 
four hundred miles ; and half of that was quartered at Fort 
William at Calcutta, and the other half at Dumdum, six miles 
from Calcutta.^ Colonel Mitchell, theofficer in command at 
Berhampore, had no force to bring to bear upon the muti- 
nous infantry except a detachment of native cavalry' and c 
'.battery of native artillery; and it was exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether they' would .act against their fellow-country'mea 
jHow'ever, the igth was not ripe for revolt; and after some 
{remonstrances the sepoy's laid down their arms and returnee 
Ito the lines. 

In Jylarch the S4th Europeans was brought away from Ban- 
i goon to the river Hughli. With this additional strength. Lord 
Canning resolved to take action. Accordingly the igtli was 
marched from Berhampore to Barrackpore to be disbanded. 
Before it reached its destination there was much excitement! 
in the lines of the 34th, which probably originated in the sym- 
pathies ,of the sepoys for their comrades who were coming 
from Berhampore. A sepoy, named Mungal Fandy, walked 
about the lines with a loaded pistol, calling upon his co.m- 
rades to rise, and threatening to shoot the first Euro^^n 

1 JMCTe w.TS also one European regiment at Dinapore, neafTatna, 

.• and’another at Agra. Beyond these there was nothing but a hindtai of 
European artillerymen and a few invalided soldiers of the Coinpan> s 
JLiiropean army. The largest Europe.-m force in Hindus'em was 
stationed at Meerut, forty miles from Delhi. 
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^lat appeared. Lieutenant Baugh, the adjutant of the 
~;giment, rode to the parade-ground, followed by the Euro- 
ean sergeant and a ^Iuha^lmadan orderly. Mungal Pandy 
•red at him, wounded his horse, and brought Lieutenant 
laugh to the ground. A scuffle ensued ; Baugh received a 
evere blow from a sword ; whilst a guard of sepoys under 
i jemadar stood by and did nothing. The sergeant came 
ip breathless, called on the jemadar for help, and tried to seize 
ilungal Pandy; but he too was struck down. To crown all, the 
emadar came up with his twenty sepoys and began to beat 
he heads of the two Europeans with the butt ends of their 
nuskets. At this moment Mungal Pandy was arrested by 
lie Muhammadan orderly ; and General Hearsey galloped 
ip, pistol in hand, and ordered the sepoy guard back to 
heir posts, threatening to shoot the first man who disobeyed 
trders. The sepoys were overawed by the general, and the 
lisaffection was stayed. Mungal Pandy saw that his game 
vas up, and tried to shoot himself, but failed. A day or 
wo afterwards the European regiment from Rangoon was 
narched to Barrackpore; and the 19th Native Infantry 
irrived from Berhampore, and was disbanded without fur- 
:her trouble. In the following April Mungal Pandy and 
:he mutinous jemadar were brought to trial, convicted, and 
ranged. 

For a brief interval it was hoped that the disaffection was g 
suppressed. Excitement manifested itself in various ways o( 
It different stations throughout the length of Hindustan 
ind the Punjab — at Benares, Lukhnow, Agra, Uroballa, and ^ 
Sealkote. In some stations there were incendiary fires ; in 
others the sepoys were wanting in their usual respect to 
their European officers. But it was believed that the storm 
was spending itself, and that the dark clouds were passing 
iway. • ■ 

Suddenly, on the ^rdjof May, there was an explosion at E: 
Lukhnow. A regiment of Oude Irregular Infantry, pre- 
viously in the -service of the king, broke out in mutiny, 
and began to threaten their European officers. Sir Henry p, 
Lawrence, the new- Chief Commissioner, had a European s-i 
regimSnt at his disposal, namely the 3 and Foot. That F 
same evening he ordered out the regiment, and a battery 
of eight guns manned by Europeans, together with four 
sepoy regiments, three of infantry and one of cavalry. With 
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this force he proceeded to the lines of the mutineers, abou: 
seven miles off. ^ The Oude Irregulars were taken by sur- 
prise ; they saw infantry and cavalry on either side, and the 
European guns in front. They were ordered to lay down 
their arms, and they obe^'ed. At this moment the artiller)- 
lighted their port fires. The mutineers were seized with a 
panic, and rushed away in the darkness ; but the ringleaders 
and most of their followers were pursued and arrested by 
the native infantry and cavalrj', and confined pending trial. 
Subsequently it transpired that the native regiments sympa- 
thised with the mutineers, and would have shown it but for 
their dread of Henry Lawrence and the Europeans. The 
energetic action of LawTence sufficed to maintain order for 
another month in Oude. Meanwhile the 34th Native In- 
fantry was disbanded at Barrackpore, and again it was 
hoped that the disaffection was stayed. 

The demon of mutiny was only scotched. Within a w ppV 
qfL_the_o,ut^ea.k_at.Xuldinow,.the_great military. statipn_o.f 
M£enit-ivaaJn..a_blAz_-* Meerut was only forty miles from 
Delhi, and the largest cantonment in India. There were 
three regiments of sepoys, — two of infantry and one of 
cavalry ; but there were enough Europeans to scatter four 
times the number ; namely, a battalion of the 60th Rifles, a 
regiment of Dragoon Guards kno^vn as the Carabineers, two 
troops of horse artillery, and a light field battery. 

In spite of the presence of Europeans there were more 
indications of excitement at Meerut than at any other station 
in t.ie north-west. At Meerut the story of the greased cart- 
ridges had been capped by the story of the bone-dust; and 
there were the same kind of incendiary fires, the same lack 
of .respect tow'ards European officers, and the same whispered 
resolve, not to touch the cartridges, as at Barrackpore. The 
station was commanded by General Hewitt, whose advancing 
•years unfitted him to cope with the storm which was bursting 
upon Hindustan. . . 

The regiment of sepoy cavalry at Meerut was strongly 
suspected of disaffection ; accordingly it w.as resolved to put 
the men to the test. On the 6th of May it was paraded in 
the presence of the European force, and cartridge? were 
served out ; not the greased abominations from Calcutta, 
but the old ones which had been used times innumerable by 
the sepoys and their fathers. But the men were terrified 
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and obstinate, and eighty-five stood out and refused to take 
the cartridges. The offenders were at once arrested, and 
tried by a court-martial of native officers ; they were found 
uiltj', and sentenced to various periods of imprisonment, 
lut recommended for mercy. General Hewitt saw no 
rounds for mercy, excepting in the case of eleven )’oung 
roopers ; and on Saturday, the 9th of Maj', the sentences 
rere carried out. The men were brought on parade, 
tripped of their uniforms, and loaded with_ irons. They 
mplorcd the general for mercy, and finding it hopeless, 
)egan to reproach their comrades ; but no one dared to 
trike a blow in the presence of loaded cannon and rifles, 
kt last the prisoners were carried off and placed in a jail, 
lot in charge of European soldiers, but under a native 
;uard. 

The military authorities at Meerut seem to have been 
inder a spell. The next day was Sunday, the loth of May, 
ind the hot sun rose with its usual glare in the Indian sky. 
fhe European barracks were at a considerable distance 
irorn the native lines, and the intervening space was covered 
sith shops and houses sutrouwied hy trees and gardens. 
Consequently the Europeans in the barracks knew nothing 
)f what was going on in the native quarter. Meanwhile 
here were commotions in the sepoy lines and neighbouring 
razaars. The sepoys were taunted by the loose women of the 
rlace with permitting their comrades to be imprisoned and 
‘ettered. At the same time they were smitten with a mad 
ear that the European soldiers were to be let loose upon them. 
The Europeans at Meerut saw nothing and heard nothing. 
Nothing was noted on that Sunday moniing; excepting the 
ibsence of native servants frohi many of the houses, and 
hat was supposed to be accidental. Morning service was 
followed by the midday heats, and at five o'clock in the 
afternoon the Europeans were again preparing for church. 
Suddenly there was an alarm of fire, followed by a volley 6i 
musketry, discordant yells, the clattering of cavalry, and the 
bugle sounding an alarm. The sepoys had worked therir- 
selve.s up to a frenzy of excitement ; the prisoners were 
relea&d with a host of jail birds ; tlie native infantry joined 
the native cavalry, and the colonel of one of the regiments 
was shot by the sepoys of the other. Inspired by a wild 
fear and fury, the sepoys rah 'about murdering or wounding 
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ever}' European they met, and setting houses on fire, araic 
deafening shouts and uproar. 

Meanwhile there were fatal delaj-s in turning out tJ 
Europeans. The RiSes were paraded for churchf and tn 
was lost in getting arras and serving out ball cartridse 
The Carabineers were absurdly put tlirough a roll call, ar 
then lost their way amongst the shops and gardens. Mea: 
while European ofiicers were being butchered by the i 
furiated sepoys. Gentlemen and ladies were fired at i 
sabred whilst hurrying back in a panic from church, flamii 
houses and crashing timbers were filling all hearts ui 
terror, and the shades of evening were falling upon tl 
general havoc and turmoil, when the Europeans reached t!i 
native lines and found that the sepoys had gone, no on 
knew whither. 

f The truth was soon told. The mutiny had become 
STS revolt ; ihe sepoys were on the way to Delhi to proclai 
the old sSfoghuI as sovereign of Hindustan; and the 
j was no Gillespie to gallop after them and crush the revc 
at its outset, as had been done at Vellore half a centu 
before. One thing, hewever, was done. There were i 
European regiments at Delhi ; nothing but three regimer 
of sepoy infantry, and a battery' of native artilleiy. T) 
stitiijn was commanded by Brigadier Graves; and the 
were no Europeans under his orders excepting the office 
and sergeants attached to the three native corps. Accor 
ingly telegrams were sent to Brigadier G.'aves to tell hi 
. that the mutineers were on their way to Delhi. 

Monday at Delhi was worse* than the Sunday at Meen 
The British cantonment was situated on a rising grour 
about two miles from the citv', which was known as ti 
Ridge. The great magazine, containing immense stores 
ammunition, was situated in the heart of the city. Ons - 
the three sepoy regiments was on duty in the city; tl 
other two.reraained in the cantonment-on the Ridge. 

;h The approach to Delhi from ileerat was defended by tl 
little river Hindun, which was traversed by a small bridg 
It was proposed to procure a couple of cannon from tl 
maea/ine and place them on the bridge ; but before^ th 
could be done the rebel cavalry’ Rom Meerut were sec 
crossing the river, and were subsequently followed t 
the rebel infantry. The magazine remain^ in clrarge < 
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lieutenant Willougliby of the Bengal Artillery. He was 
ssociated TOth two other officers, and six conductors and 
ergeants; the rest of the establishment was composed 
mtirely of natives. 

Brigadier Grpes did his best to protect the city and p 
:antonment until the arrival of the expected Europeans from lii 
Vieerut Indeed, throughout the morning and greater part of 
he afternoon every one in Delhi was expecting the arrival 
)f the Europeans. Brigadier Graves ordered all the non- 
nilitary residents, including ladies and children, to repair to 
flagstaff Tower,— a round building of solid brickwork at 
orae distance from the city. Large detachments of sepoys 
vere sent from the Ridge to the Kashmir gate, under the 
:omroand of their European officers, to help the sepoy 
egiment on duty to maintain order in the city. 

Presently the rebel troops from Meerut came up, accom- s< 
ranied by the insurgent rabble of Delhi. The English fe 
)fficers prepared to charge them, and gave the order to fire, i" 
)ut some of the sepop refused to obey, or only fired into 
he air. The English officers held on, expecting the 
luropean soldiers from Meerut, The sepoys hesitated to 
oin the rebels, out of dread of the coming Europeans. At’ 
ast the Delhi sepoys threw in their lot with the rebels, and 
hot down their otvn officers. The revolt spread throughout 
he whole city ; and the suspense of the English on the 
lidge, and at Flagstaff Tower, began to give' way to the 
gony of despair. 

Suddenly, at four o’clock in the afternoon, a column of Es 
vhite smoke arose from the city, and an explosion was of 
leard- far and wide. Willoughby and his eight associates 
lad held out to the last, waiting and hoping for the coming of 
he Europeans. They had closed and barricaded the gates of 
he magazine ; and they had posted six-pounders at the gates, . 
Daded with double charges of grape, and laid a train to the* 
lowder magazine. Messengers came in the name of Bahadur 
lhah to demand the surrender of the magazine, but ho 
nswer was returned. The enemy approached, and raised 
idders against the walls; whilst the native establishment 
scaped over some sheds and joined the rebels. At this 
risis the guns opened fire. Round after round of grape 
lade fearful havoc on the mass of humanity that was 
caving and surging round the gates. At last the ammunition 
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was exhausted. No one could leave the guns to bring i 
more shoL The mutineers were pouring in on all sidw. 
Lieutenant Willoughby gave the signal ; Conductor Scnr 
fired the train ; and with one tremendous upheaval il 
magazine was blown into the air, together with fifteen hundred, 
rebels. Not one of the gallant nine had e.xpected toescapi 
lihlloughby and three others got away, scorched, maimed, 
bruised, and nearlj' insensible ; but Scully and his comrades 
were never seen again. Willoughby died of his injuries six 
weeks afterwards, whilst India and Europe were ringingwitls 
his name. 

All this while bloody tragedies were taking place within 
the palace at Delhi. The rebels from Meemt were quarter- 
ing themselves in the royal precincts, and murdering ever)’ 
'Eiuopean they could find. Mr. Fraser the commissioner, 
/Mr. Hutchinson the collector, and Captain Douglas, who 
/commanded the palace guards, were all slaughtered within 
(the palace walls. So was an English chaplain, with his 
w-ife, daughter, and another young lady, all of whom had; 
been residing as guests with Captain Douglas. Fifty Chris 
tian people — men, women, and children — who had been 
captured by the rebels and thrown as prisoners in the palace] 
dungeons, were butchered in cold blood by the order oi] 
the king.^ 

On the evening of that terrible Monday all was losLl 
The city of Delhi was in the hands of the rebels. The so- 
called royal family, which had been maintained by the 
generosity of the British government for more than half a 
centuiy, had joined the rebel sepoys. Brigadier Graves 
and the suniring officers on the Ridge, and all the anxious 
fa^lives in Flagstaff Tower, were compelled -to fly for their 
lives. Their subsequent trials and sufferings were amongst 
.'the ihost touching episodes in the stoty’ of the great con- 
■vulsioh. Ivleanwhile the European re^ments which might 
'have saved them, and saved Delhi, were kept at^ Meerut to 
/g^ard (he barracks and treariiry.' The greased canriHger 
;had created the panic and brought about the mutiny; buti: 
I was the incapacity of the military' authorities at Meerut that 
I raised the revolt in Hindustan. 
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’ The old king, Bahadur .Shah, has been held re^ponrihle for fhes: 
murders, but hLs vindiciive queen was probably moie to blame. Her 
sun, a mere lad at the time, was appointed riaer to his father. 
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, The revolution at Delhi opened the eyes of Lord Canning 
' the gravity of the crisis. Hitheno his synnpathies had 
eeti with the sepoys. An ignorant and credulous soldiery , 
id been throtvn into a panic, and had been worked into a i 
ate of perilous excitement by intriguing Brahmans and ' 
natical hltillas, as well as by secret agents and alarmists 
f all kinds. But now the excitement had culminated in 
itoxication and madness ; the sepoys were thirsting for the 
lood of Europeans ; and pity was changed to indignation 
ad horror. Accordingly Lord Canning telegraphed for! 
luropean regiments from every’ quarter — from Bombay andj 
urma, from Madras and Ceylon— to crush a rebellion' 
hich was establishing a reign of terror in Hindustan. 

The sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore might possibly have ; 
een crushed at the outset by physical force. In 1824, 
t the beginning of the Burmese war, there was a similar 
lutiny at the same cantonment. Three sepoy regiments 
ad been ordered to Chittagong, but refused to march, 
’hey bad been frightened by rumours of the bad climate of 
iurma, and the magical arts which were said to be practised 
y the Burmese. There had also been some difficulties 
bout transport, and they demanded an extra allowance, 
nown as double batta. Sir Edivard Paget was Commander- 
i-chief in Bengal. He marched to Barrackpore with two 
egiments of Europeans and a detachment of artillery’. He 
laraded the disaffected regiments in the presence of the 
Europeans, and loaded his guns with grape. The sepoys 
.•ere told that they must either begin the march or ground 
heir arms. They replied with defiant shouts. Then the 
ital order was given, and the guns opened fire on the dis- 
ffected soldiery. Eleven sejjoys only were killed, but. thet 
emainder broke up and fled iri a panic of terror. ; Sir.' 
sdward Paget was much censured, but a generation passed: 
way before there' was another mutiny. _ 

\VhetherjP3get-wir right or ,wrong,.tt wpuld haye been .a] 
jlunder and a crimedo.haveraken.such an extreme measure.' 
Lihe outset 0/ the disaffection’^ in, x8s.7.’ Indeed, .Xord ■ 
banning i ndignantly refused to con template, such measures ; 
.pcL by so do ing .he. saved the reputation of the British 
latipn. But when the sepoy rebels set up the Moghul at 
^elhi as their nominal sovereign, the security of the popu- 
ation of India was at stake. In other words, the 
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establisliment of the supremacy of the British governed 
7 at the earliest possible date was necessary, not only for t ''I 
safety of the British empire in India, but for the " 

of the masses. 

of The progress of the revolt throws no further light t 
ngal its origin or character. Station after station followed t t 
example of Meerut. The sepoys seem to have all bee: , 
infected by the same delirious fever ; they rose in rautinj ^ 
shot down their ofScers in most cases, set the buildings c: 
fire, plundered the treasurj', and then rushed off to Delhi ^ 
' Wherever, howet'er, the Europeans were in any force, arc , 
were brought directly to bear upon the mutineers regardla: j 
of red tape and routine, the station was either saved fronii 
destruction, or the mischief was reduced to a minimum. Jj 
,1 It would be tedious and needless to tell the story of. 
t. the sepoy revolt so far as it was a mere military mutiny, !! 
with Delhi for its head-quarters. But at three stations .* 
the mutiny was more or less of a political character,^ 
^ jrhich imparts an individuality to the history ; namely, a: ' 
1 V Lukhnow,' at X^l^h.si, and.at'Camipore. . 

Dw: The city of Lukhnowj the capital of Oude, extends fou; .- 
imiles along the right bank of the river Goomri. All thi ■ 
principal buildings, including the British Residenc}’, v/en • 
situated between the city and the river. The Resident 
. was a large walled inclosure, comprising not only thj" 
mansion of the Chief Commissioner, but several house- : 
and underground buildings on a large scale. Near it wa i 
a strong turreted, castellated structure known as the Muck , 
Bawun. 

■y Ever since the explosion at Lukhnow on the 3 rd of May, , 
f- Sir Henr)’ Lawrence had been incessantly occupied in taking i 
^ precautionary measures against an outbreak which he Imew^ 
to be inevitable. On one side of the Residency was a, 
disaffected city, the homes of palace parasites, who had 
. been deprived of their means of subsistence by the breaking 
-up of the native court and departure of the royal family tn 
-Calcutta. On the.bpposite bank of the river Goomri 
the native cantonment, occupied by British sepoys as eriilv 
disposed towards the English as disaffected rabble of 
Lukhnow. Accordingly Sir Henry' Lav.Tence saw that tne 
work before him was to prevent mutiny in the cantonment 
and rebellion in the city'; and to make every preparation 
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r a successful defence in the event of a general in 
rrection. 

The native force at Lukhnow consisted of the three sepo; 
jiments of infant^', and one of cavalry ; there was also i 
five batterj' of artillery. The whole numbered 3,500 men 
K European force consisted of the 32nd Foot, numberinj 

0 strong, and sixty artillerymen. 

The communication between the cantonment and th' 
:y was by two bridges; one near the Residenq', and thi 
her at the Muchi Bawun. Sir Henry I,,awrence brough 

1 the European non-combatants xnth their families u-ithi) 
e Residency walls ; and took steps to prevent any com 
ned movements on the part of the cantonment and cii> 
e disposed his troops, European and native, in such a w;f 

to bear directly on the sepoys in the event of a rising 
id he established a strong post between the Residency arr 
e Muchi Bawun to command the two bridges leading t 
ntonments. 

At nine o’clock on the night of the 30th of May, th 
itbreak began at the native cantonment. Shots wer 
ed as a signal, and parries of sepoys began to burn dowi 
e bungalows and shoot their European officers. Present!; 
e insurgents rushed to the bridges, infuriated with bhan; 
id excitement, but were received with such a volley c 
ape, that they retreated towards their lines hotly pursuei 
r Sir Henry Lawrence and his Europeans. They aitemptei 
return to the cantonment, but found it hopeless, and mad 
f to Delhi. Sir Henry Lawrence dared not pursue them wit! 
disaffected city in his rear, which was already surging witl 
xiteraent. Accordingly, he left a detachment of Euro 
:ans to guard the cantonment, and then returned ti 
ukhnow. Of all the 3,500 sepoys, scarcely a fourtl 
mained true to their colours, and these gradually droppei 
f during the progress of the rebellion. 

On the 4th of June there was a mutiny at Jhansi, — a litfli 
liefship of Bundelkiind, which had lapsed to the Britisl 
jvernroent in 1853 from want of natural heirs. The tova 
as situated about a hundred and forty miles to the soatl 
f Agra. It was garrisoned entirely by sepo3's, and the mutin; 
as of the usual type. The sepoys went about burning am 
urdering ; whilst the Europeans, including women and chil 
ren, and numbering fifty-five in all, took refuge in the foil 
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At this moment, the Ranf of Jhansi, the T^idow of the 
decked chief, sent guns and elephants to help the 
mutineers. _ She was a v-indictn'e woman, infiamed with the 
blmd ferocitj- of an oriental, and burning to be revenf^ed on 
the English for not haring been entrusted with the adoption 
of a son, and the management of the little principality. 

The fugitives in the fort were short of provisions ; they 
could not have held out for twenty-four hours longer. The 

^ Ram' solemnly swore that if they surrendered the fort withont 
further fighting, their lives should be spared, and they should 
be conducted in safety to some other station. The rebel 
sepoys took the same oath, and the little garrison were 
tempted to accept the terms, and leave the fort two by tv, 0.-1' 
With fiendish treachery’ the whole fifty-five, — men, women, V 
and children, — were seiaed and bound, and butchered in 
cold blood, by’ the orders of the Ram'. 

:: StUl more terrible and treacherous were the tragedies 

• enacted at Catvnpore, a city' situated on the Ganges about 
fifty’-five miles to the south-west of Lukhnow. Cawnpore 
had been in the possession of the English ever since the 
begiiming of the century, and for many years was one ct 
the most important military stations in India; but the 
extension of the British empire over the Punjab had 
diminished the importance of Cawnpore; and the last 
European regiment quartered there had been removed to 
the north-west at the close of the previous year. 

' In May' 1857, there were four native regiments at Cawn- 
pore, numbering 3,500 sepoys. There were no Europearj 
whatever, excepting the regimental officers, and si.xty-one 
artillerymen. To these were added small detachments of 
European soldiers, which had been sent ih the hour b; 
peril from Lukhnow and -Benares during the month o.'” 

-May.- . - 

• 'The station of Caumpore was commanded by Sir Hugh 
TlTieeler, a distinguished general in- the Company’s service, ^ 

TT-ac irArtrintr hrf.ViIs cpi'piirieth vear. He had snent fiity-'T 


who was verging bn'-his seventieth year. He had spent futy- 
fouf years in Indial and had served only with native troops. 
He must have' k’nomi the sepoys better than any other 
European in India. He -had led them against thetr ov. n 
countrymen under Lord Lake ;. against foreigners duriEg the 
Afghan war ; and against Sikhs during both campaigns in the 
Punjab. 
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The news of the revolt at Meerut threw the sepojs into 
a ferment at every military station in Hindustan. Rumours 
of mutiny, or coming mutiny, formed almost the only topic 
of conversation ; yet in nearly every sepoy regiment the 
European ofhcers put faith in their men, and fondly be- 
lieved that though the rest of the army might revolt, yet 
their own corps would prove faithful. Such was eminently 
the case at Cawnpore, yet General MTieeler seems to have 
known better. Whilst the European officers continued to 
sleep every night in the sepoy lines, the old veteran made 
his preparations for meeting the coming storm. 

European combatants were very few at Camipore, but 
.-European impedimenta were very heavy. Besides the wives 
and families of the regimental officers of the sepoy regi- 
ments, there was a large European mercantile communit)'. 
Moreover, whilst the 32nd Foot was quartered at Lukhnow, 
the wives, families, and invalids of the regiment were residing 
at Cawnpore. It was thus necessary to secure a place of 
refuge for this miscellaneous multitude of Europeans in 
the event of a rising of the sepoys. Accordingly General 
Wheeler pitched upon some old barracks which had once 
belonged to a European regiment ; and he oidered earth- 
works to be throwm up, and supplies of all kinds to be 
stored up, in order to stand a siege. Unfortunately there 
was fatal neglect somewhere ; for when the crisis came the 
defences were found to be worthless, whilst the supplies 
w'ere insufficient for the besieged. 

All this while the adopted son of the e.v-Peishwa was 
residing at Bithoor, about six miles from Cawnpore. His 
real name was Dhundu Punt, but he is better known as 
Nana Sahib. The British government had refused to award 
him the absurd life pension of eighty thousand pounds ster- 
ling, which had been granted to his nominal father ; but he 
had inherited at least half a million from the e.v-Peishwa ; 
and he was allowed to keep six guns, to entertain as many 
followers as he pleased, and to live in half royal state in 
a castellated palace at Bithoor. He continued to nurse 
his grievance with all the pertinacity of a Mahratta; 
but at the same time he professed a great love for 
i European societ)', and was profuse in his hospitalities to 
; English officers, and was popularly known as the Raja of 
Bithoor.- 
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"^^nen-the news arrived of the revolt at Meerut on the 
loth of May, the Xam was loud in his professions of £•- 
1 tachment to the English. He engaged to organise i,-c- 
ins fighting men to act against the sepoys in the e/ent of as 
outbreak.^ On the 21st of ivlay there Vas an alarm. Euro" 
pean ladies and families, with all European non-combat- 
ants, were removed into the barracks ; and General Mheeler 
actually accepted from the Nana the help of two hundred 
Mahrattas and a couple of guns to guard the treasurv-. Tne 
alarm, however, soon blew over, and the Nana took up 
his abode at the ciril station at Ca^vnpore, as a proof c: 
the sincerity of his professions. ' 

u .M last, on the night of the 4th of June, the sepov regif j 
ments at Cawnpore broke out in mutiny. They were driven 
to action bj'the same mad terror which had been manifested 
elsewhere. They cared nothing for the Moghul, nothing for 
the pageant king at Delhi ; but they had been panic-stricken 
jby extravagant stories of coming destruction. Itwaswhis- 
jpered amongst them that the parade ground was undermined 
jmth powder, and that Hindus and Muhammadans were to | 
jbe assembled on a given day and blown into the air. In- 
toxicated vrith fear and bhang, they rushed out in the ' 
darkness, — yelling, shooting, and burning according to thei: ‘ 
wont ; and when their excitement was somewhat spent, they ^ 
marched off towards Delhi. Sir Hugh Wheeler could dc 
nothing. He might have retreated with the whole body cf 
Europeans from Cav.-npore to .Allahabad ; but there had 
been a mutiny at .Allahabad, and moreover he had no means 
of transport. Subsequendy he heard that the mutineers had 
reached the first stage on the road to Delhi, and conse- 
quently he saw no ground for alarm. 

Meanwhile the brain of Nana Sahib had been turned by 
f wild dreams of vengeance and sovereignty. He thought ^ 
not only to wreak his malice ’upon the English, but to 
restore the extinct Mahratta empire, and reign over Hindu-! , 
Stan as. the representative of. the forgotten Pcishwas. The' 
stampede of the sepoys to Delhi was fatal to his mad aciDltion. ^ 
He overtook the mutineers, dazzled them with fftrles of the , 
treasures in Wheeler’s entrenchment, and brought them back . 
to Cawnpore to carry' out his \'indictive and ■visionary scheme^. ^ 

.At early morning on Saturday, the 6th of June, Genera , 
MTieeler received a letter from the Nana, announcing th^.. 
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, he was about to attack the entrenchnient. The veteran 
; was taken by surprise, but at once ordered all the European 
officers to join the party in the barracks, and prepare for . 
; the defence. But the mutineers were in no hurry- for the j 
; advance. They preferred booty- to battle, and turned aside t 
' to plunder the cantonment and city-, murdering every Chns- ’ 
tian that came in their way, and not sparing the houses of 
their own countrymen. They appropriated all the cannon 
and ammunition in the magazine by way of preparation for 
the siege ; but some were wise enough to desert the rebel 
army-, and steal away to their homes with their ill-gotten 
spoil. 

.. About noon the main body of the mutineers, swelled by ; 
■' the numerous retainers of the Nana, got their guns into < 
position, and opened fire on the entrenchment. For nine' * 
teen days — from the 6th to the 25th of June — the garrison ■ 
struggled manfully against a raking fire and fearful odds, 
amidst scenes of suffering and bloodshed which cannot be 
recalled without a shudder. It was the height of the hot 

• weather in Hindustan. A blazing sun was burning over the 
, heads of the besieged ; and to add to their raiseiy-, one 

■ of the barracks containing the sick and wounded was de- 
‘ stroyed by fire. The besiegers, however, in spite of their 

• ovenvhelming numbers, were utterly unable to carry the 

■ entrenchment by storm, but continued to pour in a raking 
'fire. Meanwhile the garrison was starving from want of 
i provisions, and hampered by a multitude of helpless women 
' and children. Indeed, but for the latter contingency-, the 
; gallant band would have rushed out of the entrenchment, 

- and cut a way through the mob of sepoys, or perished 
’ in the attempt. As it was, they- could only- fight on, waiting 

for reinforcements that never came, until fever, sunstroke, 
hunger, madness, or the enemy’s fire, delivered them from 
their suffering and despair. 

On the 25th June a woman brought a slip of writing 
from the Nana, promising to giv6 a safe passage to Allaha- 
bad to ail w-ho were w-illing to lay down their arms.' Had 
there been no w-omen or children the European garrison 
would never have dreamt of surrender. The massacre at 

' Nana Sahib pretended to grant this boon only to tbo-c who were not 
connected with the acts of Lord Ualhousie. Subsequent events prove 

■ that this was sheer hypocrisy. 
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relief of Ca^vnpore and Lukhnow, but was delayed on i- 
way- by the mutinies at Benares and Aiiahabad'. In Ju I 
he was joined at Allahabad by a_cplunui_under__^a;r; - 
Hgxelock^ .who wa s desdned within a few. short weeks ;; ■ 
yrin-aJastingjiam e i n Wsto^-. ' ’ t 

General Havelock was a Queen’s officer of forty yean 1 

‘ standing ; but he had seen more service in India thar. ^ 
perhaps any other officer in Her r^Iajesty-’s army. He hr: ^ 
fought in the first Burma war, the Kabul war, the Gwalic: ' 
campaign of 1S43, and the Punjab campaign of 1S45-C. 
He was a pale, thin, thoughtful man; small in stature, lu: 
buming with the aspirations of a puritan hero. Reiisioa 
was the ruling principle of his life, and military gloiy'rvci 
his master passion. He had just returned to India aficri 
commanding a dirision in the Persian war. Abstemious to 
a fault, he was able, * in spite of his advancing yean, to 
bear up against the heat and rain of Hindustan during the 
deadliest season of the year. 

if On the 7th of July General Havelock left Allahabad for| 
Cawnpore. The force at his disposal did not e.\-ceed 2, cob 
men, Europeans and Sikhs. He had heard of the mas.sacre 

J at Cawnpore on the 27th of June, and burned to avenge ft. 
On the 1 2th of July he defeated a large force of mutineers 
and Mahrattas at Futtehpore. On the 15th he inflicted two 
more defeats on the enemy. Havelock was now within 
twenty-two miles of Cawnpor^ and he halted his men to 
rest for the night. But news arrived that the v.-omen and 
children were s^ll alive at Cawnpore, and that the Nana 
had taken the field with a large force to oppose his advance 


Accordingly Havelock marched fourteen miles that same 
night, and on the foUov.ing mowing, within eight miles of 
Cawnpore, the troops bivouacked beneath some trees. 

On that same night, the 15th of July, the crowning atro- 
1 city was committed at Cawnpore. The rebels, v.-ho bad 
been defeated by Havelock, returned to the Nana with the 
•g tidings of their disaster. In revenge the N'ana ordered the 
slaushter of the two hundred women and children. The 
poor victims were literally hacked to death, or almost to 
death, with swords, bayonets, knives, and axes. Next 
morning the bleeding remains of dead and dying 'V.ere 
draused to a neighbouring well and thrown in.' . ■ ■ _ 

aF two o’clock" in the afternoon after the raassac-e, the 
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:orce under Havelock vras again upon the march for Can-n- 
bore. The heat was fearful; many of the troops were 
struck down by the sun, and the cries for water were con- 
;inuous. But for two miles the column toiled on, and ( 
■hen came in sight of the enemy. Havelock had only^uoao i 
Europepis^an_d_ 300 Sikh s ; he had no cavalry, and his 
irtilleryrvas inferior. The enemy numbered 5,000 men, 
armed and trained by British officers, strongly entrenched, 
with two batteries of guns of heavy calibre. Havelock’s 
artillery failed to silence the batteries, and he ordered the 
Europeans to charge with the bayonet. On they went in 
the face of a shower of grape, but the bayonet charge was 
as irresistible at Cawnpore as at Assaj'c. The enemy fought 
or a while like men in a death struggle. Nana Sahib was 
with them, but nothing is known of his exploits. At last ■ 
they broke and lied, and there was no cavalry to pursue them. 

As yet nothing was known of the butchery of the women i 
and children. Havelock halted for the night, and next morn- '• 
Ing marched his force into the station at Cawnpore. The men | 
peheld the scene of the massacre, and saw the bleeding 
yemains in the well. But the murderers had vanished, no J 
jme knew whither. Havelock advanced to Bithoor, and ' 
destroyed the palace of the Mahratta. Subsequently he was 
;oined by General Neill, with reinforcements from Allaha- 
jiad; and on the 20th of July he set out for the relief of 
pukhnow, leaving Cawnpore in charge of General Neill. 

- The defence of Lukhnow .against fifty thousand rebels ( 
-vas, ne.xt to the siege of Delhi, the greatest event in the r 
■nutiny. The whole province of Oude was in a blaze of| 
-nsurrection. The Taliikdars were exasperated at the hard 
measure dealt out to them before the appointment of Sir 
Henry Lawrence as Chief Commissioner. Disbanded sepoy.s, 

■■■ ;. ; to their homes in Oude, swelled the tide of dis- 

Bandits that had been suppressed under British 
administration returned to their old work of robbeiy and 
brigandage. All classes took advantage of the anarchy to 
murder the money lenders.* Meanwhile the couniry was 
bristling with the fortresses of the Taliikdars; and the 

^ Money" lenders in India arc a f^pcchl institution. The mas scs arc 
in a normal state of debt They arc compelled by cu-torn to incur 
large expenses at every marriage and fe*uva}, and in consequence 
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cultivators, deprived of the protection of the Encli'*' 
naturally flocked for refuge to the strongholds of their o? 
masters. 

The English, who had been lords of Hindustan ever sincj 
the beginning of the century, had been closely besieged i: 
_ the Residency at Lukhnow ever since the final outbreak c 
the 30th of May. For nearly. tn-o months the garrison hat 
= held out with a dauntless intrepidity, whilst confident!' 
'D" waiting for reinforcements that seemed never to come 
ce, “Never surrender” had been from the first the passionat 
conviction of Sir Henry Lawrence ; and the massacre a 
Cawnpore on the 27th of June impressed evei^’ soldier i 
the garrison with a like resolution. On the 2nd of July tb. 
Muchi Bawun was abandoned, and the garrison an 
. stores removed to the Residency. On the 4th of July Si 
Henry Lawrence was killed by the bursting of a shell in 
room where he lay wounded; and his dying counsel to tho: 
around him was “ Never surrender ] ” 

On the 20th of July the rebel force round Lukhnow hea: 
of the advance of General Havelock to Cawnpore, .ai 
attacked the Residency in overwhelming force. They ke 
up a continual fire of musketry' whilst pounding away wi 
their heavy guns ; but the garrison held their ground agair 
shot and shell, and before the day was over the dense mas* 
of assailants were forced to retire from the walls. • 

Between the 20th and 25th of July General Havelo 


are driven to borrow of moneylender:. An enormons rate of inleres 
charged, and a son becomes re:ponsible for tlic debt.: of lii.s father. 

Under native rule loans were regarded as debts of honour, or rat 
of piety. They might possibly be recovered in a civil tribunal, 
native courts were hopelessly corrupt, and the judge always app 
priated a fourth of the' claim os bU .rightful fee._ Accordingly the p 
ment was regarded not so much a legal obligation as an act of pii 
except in cases of forgery or cbe’afing. 

The introduction of Briti.sh admini.^tration put all such debts 01 
new footing. A money lender could enforce the payment of a dec 
in the civil’ court ; and land.: and personal property were alike tro 
as available assets. Accordingly soon after the annexation of Oudr 
people became very bitter against the EngIi.^h courts, bt hen the c:- 
were closed in consequence of the mutiny, the people tweaked h 
■ vengeance ujxjn the money lenders. _ 

A law against iLsvro^vtould scarcely remedy the evil. The psc 
have been st to high rates of interest, that thej ■ ' 

continue t</'’ in spite of the law, from a sense o. reag 

obligation.^ 9 ‘ • 
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segan to cross the Ganges, and make his way into Oude 
:erritory ; but he was unable to relieve Lukhnow. His 
small force was weakened by heat and fever, and reduced by 
:holera and dysentery; whilst the enemy occupied strong 
positions on both flanks. In the middle of August he fell 
sack upon Cawnpore. Meanwhile General Neill was threat- 
med on his right by the Nana, who re-occupied Bithoor in 
jreat strength ; and on his left by a large force of rebel 
sepoys ; and he could not attack either without leaving his 
jntrenchment exposed to the other. 

On the 1 6th of August Havelock left a detachment at 
Cawnpore, and advanced towards Bithoor with 1,500 men. 
He found the enemy drawn up in a position which revealed 
che handiwork of a born general. The infantry were posted 
;n front of an entrenched battery, which was nearly 
masked with sugar canes, and defended with thick ramparts 
of mud. This position was flanked on both sides by en- 
trenched quadrangles filled with sepoys, and sheltered by 
plantations of sugar cane.* Havelock brought up his guns 
and opened fire ; but the infantry had only been posted in 
front of the enemy’s entrenchment to draw the English on. 
The moment Havelock's guns began to fire, the infantry 
retreated into their defences, whilst the batteries poured 
a storm of shot and shell upon the advancing line of the 
British array. After tiventy minutes Havelock saw that his 
guns made no impression on the enemy’s fire, and ordered a 
charge with the bayonet. Again the English bayonets pre- 
vailed against native batteries, and the enemy fled in all 
directions. Havelock, however, had no cavalry for the pur- 
suit, and was compelled once more to fall back on Cawnpore. 
Thus ended Havelock’s first campaign for the relief ol 
Lukhnow. 

. 41 lj!liS-.wbile_the_Mahratta and Rajput princes remained 
loy'al to the British go%'ernment. They had nothing to do 
with the sepoy mutiny, for they were evidently taken by 
surprise and could not understand if; and if some held 
aloof, and appeared to await events, there were others whc 
made common cause with the British government at the 

> The only rebel Ie,ider who showed a real genins for war throughoul 
the mulinics was a .Mahratta Brahman, in the scrrice of tlic Nana, 
known as.Tantia Topi. No doubt it was Tantia Topi who drevi’ uf 
the rebel army at Bitiioor. 
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- outset But the sepoys in the subsidiar3- armies, who v,- 
commanded by British officers, were as much terrified a' 
troubled by the greased cartridges as those in the Bon- 
regiments; and the revolt at Delhi on the nth of Yr- 
acted upon them in the same way as it acted upon the sepDii 
in British territories. The Gwalior contingent, which wj. 
largely composed of Oude soldiery, was more than cacc 
inclined to mutiny ; but Maharaja Sindia managed to ten • 
porise r\ith them ; .and they did not finally break away froin 
Gwalior until the following October. At Indore the army o: 
Holkar broke out in mutiny and attacked the British Resi- 
denq-, and then went off through Gwalior territory to jok 
the rebels near Agra ; but at that time the Gwalior soldic/i 
were tolerably staunch, and refused to accompany them.^ 1 
During the four months that followed the revolt at Delhi 
on the nth of May, all political interest was centred at the 
ancient capital of the sovereign.s of Hindustan. The public 
mind was occasionally distracted by the current of events at 
Catvnpore and Lukhnow, as well as at other stations which 
need not be particularised ; but so Jong as Delhi remaineii 
in the hands of the rebels, the native princes were be- 
mldered and alarmed ; and its prompt recapture was dcemefl 
of \ital importance to the prestige of the British government, 
and the re-establishment of British sovereignty in Hindu- 
stan. The Great Moghul had been little better than t 
mammy for more than half a century; and Bahadur Shal 
was a mere tool and puppet in the hands of rebel sepoys ; 
but nevertlieless the British government had to deal with the 
astounding fact that the rebels were fighting under his name 
and standard, just as Afghans and Mahrattas had done in 
the days of Ahmad Shah Durani and Mahadaji Sindia. To 
make matters worse, the roads to" Delhi were open from the 

1 Major, afterwards. General Sir Heniy Durar.d, who had ser-.-ed fc: 
eight years as political agent at Bhopal, was residing at Indore at ti;;: 
cixsi.c, as agent to the Governor-General in Central India. IT.e Ivy;* 
dency at Indore held cut until the safety of the ladity andylicir faja.iC’ 
was secured ; and the suoseouent ho.=^pitable reception of the re.r^-v- 
by ihe late Begum of Bhopa'i is a toaching illustration of the Lyaity 
of a native princess towards the British government. 

Sir lohn Have, in the -fint edition of his hist-.ry of the sepoy r'vc.' 
was unfortun.ateIy ltd to give currency loan untrue s-a;cn;e:it_a.- 
3Iajor Durand’s conduct at I.ndory It is ^tifying to Imow that L-etcte 
he died he publicly retracted the inssnualion. 
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routh and east; and nearly every outbreak in Hindustan 
;vas folloired a stampede of mutineers to the old capital 
of the Moghuls. 

. Meanwhile, in the absence of railways, there were unfor- n 
..unate delays in bringing up troops and guns to stamp out Pi 
the fires of rebellion at the head centre.* The highway 
from Calcutta to Delhi rvas blocked up by mutiny and 
insurrection ; and every European soldier sent up from tir 
Calcutta was stopped for the relief of Benares, Allahabad, la 
Cawnpore, or Lukhnow. But the possession of the Punjab 
at this crisis proved to be the salvation of the empire. Sir 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, was called upon to 
perform almost superhuman work : — to maintain order in a'- 
,iewly conquered province; to suppress mutiny and dis-j 
affection amongst the very sepoy regiments from Bengal whoj 
were supposed to garrison the countiy-; and to send rein- ' 
forcements of troops and guns, and supplies of all descrip- 
tions, to the siege of Delhi. Fortunately the Sikhs had been' 
only a few sliort years under British administration ; they , 
had not forgotten the miseries that prevailed under the native ' 
government, and could appreciate the many blessings they j 
enjoyed under British rule. They were staunch to the ! 
British government, and eager to be led against the rebels, j 
In some cases terrible punishment was meted out to j 
mutinous Bengal sepoys within the Punjab;’ but the im-l 
perial interests at stake were sufficient to justify every severity, 1 
although all must regret the painful necessity that called for i 
such extreme measures. 

On the 8th. of June, about a month after the revolt at B: 
Delhi, Sir Henry Barnard .took the field at Alipore, about 
ten miles from the rebel capital. He defeated an advance 
division of the enemy; and then marched to the Ridge, 


* The deaths of succesivc Commanders-in chief led to other dehys. 
The news, of the revolt at Delhi hroi^ht General Anson down from 
Simla to undertake the siege of Delhi ; !>ul he died at Kurnal on the 
27th of May. Sir Henry Uarnard who succeeded him a: Commander- 
in-chief, died on tho 5th July. General Reed succeeded Barnard, but 
svas compelled hy ill hcahh to resign the appointment on the 17th 
July. General Wilson of the Bengal arliliery then look the command, 
'.rhilst Colonel Baird Smith was chief engineer. 

" The wholesale txeculjons in tlie 26th regiment of native infantiy, 
which were Girried out by the late Mr. Cooper, can only be justified by 
stern necessity. 
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and re-occupied the old cantonment w-hich had bee: 
abandoned on the nth of May, So far it'was dear 
the rebels ivere unable to do anrJimg in the open fie!^ 
although they might fight bravel}- under cover. Thej 
numbered about thirt}- thousand strong ; they had a ven- 
pon-erful artillery, and ample stores of ammunition ; 'trhili; 
there was an abundance of prolusions mthin the city tluou-fh- 
out the siege. . ■ ° 

The defences of Delhi covered an area of three square 
mdes. The walls consisted of a series of bastions, abo:: 
sixteen feet high, connected by long curtains, with occasion:] 
martello towers to aid the flanking fire. Ever}' bastion wa 
mounted with eleven guns; namely, one on the salienV 
three on each face, and two on each flank. Both bastion* 
and curtains were built of masomy' about tn'elve feet thick. ^ 
Running round the base of these bash’ons and curtains was 
a berm or terrace varying in nudth from fifteen to thirty feet, 
bavung on its exterior edge a wall loop-holed for muskety. 
The whole was surrounded by a ditch tiventj' feet deep and 
twenty-five feet wide.^ On the eastern side of the city the 
river Jumna ran past the palace of the king and the old 
state prison of Selimgurn. The bridge of boats leading to 
ileerut was in front of Selimgurh. 

There were seven gates to the dty, nainely, Lahore gate, 
Ajmfr gate, Turkoman gat^ Delhi gate, Mori gate, Kabrf 
gate, and Kashmir gate. The principal street was the 
Chandni Chouk, which ran in a direct line from the Del’d 
gate to the palace of the ^loghuls- The great mosque, 
knorni as the Juipa Musjid, stands on a rocky eminence 
at the back of the Chandni Chouk. 

The British camp, on tbe^ Badge presented a picture at 
once raried and striking; — long lines of European tents, 
thatched hovels of the native setrants, rows of horses, jtarb 
of artiller}', English soldiers in their grey linen coats and 
trousers, Sikhs vuth their red and blue turbans, Afghans with 
their gay jread-dresses 'and coloured Saddle-cloths, and ite 
Ghoricas in Kilmamock hats and woollen coats. There 

■. 1 cf thi ArTny, L/jadon, 1S5S, Bucons FtfB At’ 

pressti^KS of HzJidzisiaK, Londoa, The Ioop-ho;cd .well v..' ^ 

contincatioa of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. The cocn... 
scarp, or outer ^vaIl of the diich, rvas not or masaary, hat vas a 
earthen slope of easy incline. ’ 
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'were but few Hindu sepoys in the British ranks, but the 
“native servants were very numerous. In the rear were the 
'booths of the native bazars ; and further out in the plain 
.were thousands of camels, bullocks and baggage horses. 
Still further to the rear was a small river crossed by two 
^bridges ; but the bridges were subsequently blown up. On 
‘the extreme right of the camp, on a spot nearest the citj’ 
walls, was a battery on an eminence, known as the Mound 
battery, which faced the Mori gate. Hard by was Hindu 
-Rao’s' house, the head-quarters of the army during the 
"siege. From the summit of the Ridge was to be seen the 
'river Jumna winding along to the left of the city; — the 
^’Tridge of boats, the towers of the palace, the minarets of 
-che great mosque of the Juma Musjid, the house roofs and 
gardens of the doomed city, and the picturesque walls, with 
batteries here and there sending forth white clouds of smoke 
among the green foliage that clustered round the ramparts. 

To the right of the Mound battery was the old suburb C 

• known as the Subzi Mundi. It was the vegetable bazar s' 
'which figures in the scandalous stories of the later Moghul 

■ princes as the scene of their frolics and debaucheries. It 
iwas occupied by old houses, gardens with high walls, and 

narrow streets and lanes ; and thus it furnished the very 
fcover which makes Asiatics brave.^ Similar suburbs intcr- 
-vened between the actual defences of Delhi and the whole 
dine of the English position. 

i- For many weeks the British army on the Ridge was I 
"unable to attempt siege operations. It was, in fact, the be- 
"sieged, rather than the besiegers; for although the bridges ° 
in the rear wdre blown up, the- camp was e.xposed to 
: continual assaults from all the other sides. 

! On the 23rd of June, the hundredth anniversary of the • 
i battle of Plassy, the enemy made a greater effort than ever 

^ Hindu Rao is one of the forgotten celebrities, who flourished 
; about fifty years ago. He was a brother of Bai?.-! Bai, the ambitious 
; widow of IJaulat Rao Sind'ia, who worried Lord William Bcntinck. 

• Hindu Rao had a claim to the throne of Gwalior, but was out- 
■witted by his strong-minded s'stcr, and sent to live at Delhi on a lakh of 
' rupees per. annum, i.e., ten thousand pounds a year. Like the great 

■ Jaswant Rao Holkar, he rvas a victim to cherry brandy. 

^ The Subzi Mundi was sub. cquently cleared from all the ruhbi.sh 
: and dchrh. At the Imperial Assemblage .at 1 Jelhi, on tbc ist of Januar)-, 
1877, it formed the site of part of Uie Vice-Regal eacampment. 
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to carr}' the Britisli position. The attach began on the rid 
from the Subzi ilundi, its object being to capture tr. 
Mound battery. Finding it impossible to carr)- the batterr 
the rebels confined themselves to a hand to hand conlli’c; 
in the Subzi MundL The deadly struggle continued f- 
many hours j and as the rebels came up in overvi'helmir.: 
numbers, it was fortunate that the two bridges in the re/: 
" had been blown up the night before, or the assault niigh. 
have had a different termination. It was not until aner 
sunset that the enemy was compelled to retire with tiul 
loss of a thousand men. Similar actions were frequer.; 
during the month of August ) but meanwhile reinforcemen'j 
were coming up, and 'the end was drawing nigh. I 

In the middle of .August, Brigadier John Nicholson, one 
the most distinguished officers of the time, came up from the 
Punjab w-ith a brigade and siege train. On the 4th of Septem- 
ber a heavy train of arrilleiy was brought in from Feroze- 
pore. The British force on the Ridge now exceeded S,ooc 
sr. men. Hitherto the arrilleiy had been too weak to alterap: 
to breach the city walls; but now fifty-four hea\y gun; 
were brought into position and the siege began in earnest 
From the Sth to the rath of September four batterie 
poured in a constant storm of shot and shell ; number on: 
was directed against the Kashmir bastion, number twe 
against the right- flank of the Kashmir bastion^ numbe; 
three against the Water bastion, and number -four again? 
•the Kashmir and Water gates ano^bastions. On the ijf; 
■ of September the breaches were declared to be practicable, 
and the following morning was fixed for the final assaub 
upon the doomed city. 

• At three o’clock in the morning of the '14th September, 
three assaulting columns were formed in the trenches, wliilst 
a fourth was kept in reser^-e. The first column was led by 
Brigadier Nicholson; the second by Brigadier Jones; the 
third by Colonel Campbell; and the fourth, or reserve, by 
Brigadier Longfield. 

The powder bags were laid at the Kashmir gate by 
Lieutenants Home and Salkeld. The e.xplosion follottvd, 
and the third column rushed in, and pushed towards the 
Juma Musjid. iMeanwhile the first column under .Nicholson 
; escaladed the breaches near the Kashmir gate, and pusned 
along the ramparts towards the Kabul gate,- cariying tne 
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sveral bastions in the way. Here it was met by the second 
oluron under Brigadier Jones, who had escaladed the 
jreach at the Water bastion. The advancing columns were 
set by a ceaseless fire from terraced houses, mosques, and 
ither buildings ; and John Nicholson, the hero of the day, 
whilst attempting to storm a narrow street near the Kdbuj 
;ate, was struck down by a shot and mortally wounded, 
rhen followed six days of desperate warfare. No quarter 
ras given to men with arms in their hands ; but women 
,nd children were spared, and only a few of the peaceable 
ohabitants were sacrificed during the storm. 

On the aofh of September the gates of the old fortified < 
jalace of the Moghuls were broken open, but the royal < 
■jmates had fled. No one was left but a few wounded | 
epoys and fugitive fanatics. The old king, Bahadur Shah, ] 
lad gone off to the great mausoleum without the city, known j 
s the tomb of Humdjam. It was a vast quadrangle raised < 
m terraces and inclosed with walls. It contained towers, 
mildings, and monumental marblAs, in memory of different 
nemfaers of the once distingui'hed lamify ; as weff as ex- 
ensive gardens, surrounded with cloistered cells for the 
ccommodation of pilgrims. 

On the 2ist of September Captain Hodson rode to the i 
omb, arrested the king, and brought him back to Delhi a 
dth other members of the familj’, and lodged them in the ^ 
lalace. The next day he went again with a hundred horse^ J 
nen, and arrested two stfns of the king in the midst of a j 
Towd of armed retainers, and brought them away in a 
lative carriage. Near the city the carriage was surrounded. 
)}' a tumultuous crowd ; and Hodsoq, who was afraid of a 
escue, shot both princes with his pistol, and placed their 
lodies in a public place on the walls for all men to see. 

Thus fell the imperial city; c,aptured by the army under i 
Jrigadier Wilson before the arrival of any of the reinforcements c 
rom England. The losses were heavy. From the'beginjiing * 
ff the siege to the close the British army at Delhi had nearly.* 
;,ooo killed and wounded. The- casualties on the side of 
he rebels were never estimated. Two bodies of sepoys 
iroke away from the city, and fled down the valleys of the 
umna and Ganges, followed by two flying columns under 
Irigadiers Greathed and Showers. But the great mutiny 
nd revolt *at Delhi had been stamped out; and the flag 

u V 
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ETigland -waved triumphantly over the capital 
f Hindustan, 

on -^e_capture_pf_Delhi, in September 1S57, n-as.thejcn:;: 
n. point in.the-sepoy-mutiniss. The revolt was crushed bejc; 
redemption ; the rebels were deprived of their head ceritt; 
and the hloghul king -was a prisoner at the mercy of i- 
power whom he had defied. But tliere were still \rouV.; 
in India. Lukhnow was still beleagured by a rebel anr,’ 
and insurrection still ran riot in Oude and Rohilkund. 
ck In the middle of August General Ha%-elock had fa!:: 
jy back on Cawnpore, after the failure of his first campair 
for the relief of Lukhnow. Five weeks afterwards Havelri 
^ ^ made a second attempt under better auspices. Sir Cntj 
Campbell had arrived at Calcutta as Commander-in-chic 
Sir James Outram had come up to Allahabad. On the i6t 
of September, rvhilst the British troops were storming fr. 
streets of Delhi, Outram joined Havelock and Neill c. 
Carvnpore with 1,400 men. As senior officer he might hav 
assumed the command ; but ri-ith generous chivaltj', fr. 
“ Bayard of India” waived his rank in honour of Havelod 
sto On the 20th of September General Havelock aossed tl 
w, Ganges into Oude at the head of 2,500 men. The ne.xt d: 
^ he defeated a rebel army, and put it to flight, whilst four ( 
the enemy's guns were captured by Outram at the head ( 
a body of volunteer cavalry. On the 23rd Havelock route 
• . a still larger rebel force which was strongly posted at 1 
garden in the ^burbs of Lukhnow,- known as the Alumbai 
He then halted to give his soldiers a day’s rest. On d 
25th he was cutting his way through the streets and lanes c 
the city of Lukhnow ; — ^running the gauntlet of a de.rdi; 
and unremitting fire from the houses on both sides of t:- 
streets, and also from guns which commanded them- 0: 
the evening of the same day be entered the British e- 
trenchments; but in the moment of victory a chance shct 
carried off -the gallant Neill, 

[ The-defence of the British ^Residency at Lukhiiow is 2 
gbiicus-episede in. the national annals. _Tn'e fortifuc:^ 

' the’ beleaguered garnson -svas the admiration of the wcn-.^- 
The ladies nutted the wounded, and performed civvv- 
-womanly duty, with self-sacrificing heroism ; and when tr.t^ 
fight -was over they received the well-merited thanks e: 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
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■: During four long months the garrison had known nothing 
^ what was going on in the outer tvorld. They were 
.ware of the advance and retreat of Havelock, and that g, 
"as all. At last, on the 23rd of September, they heard the th 
-ooming of the guns at the Alumbagh, On the morning of Li 
"le 25th they could see something of the growing c.Kcite- 
-lent in the city ; the people abandoning their houses and 
'j ing across the river. Still the guns of the rebels kept up 
: heavy cannonade upon the Residency, and volleys of 
^nusketry continued to pour upon the besieged from the 
oopholes of the besiegers. But soon the firing was heard 
rom the city ; the welcome sounds came nearer and nearer. 
The excitement of the garrison grew beyond control. 
I'resently the relieving force was seen fighting its way 
owards the Residency. Then the pent up feelings of the 
jarrison burst forth in deafening cheers ; and wounded men 
n hospital crawled out to join in the chorus of welcome, 
rhen followed personal greetings as officers and men came 
souring in. Hands were frantically shaken on all sides, 
^ough bearded soldiers took the children from their mothers’ 

• rms, Vissed them with tears rolling down their cheeks, and 
hanked God that they had come in time to save them 
Tom the fate that had befallen the sufferers at Cawnpore. 

: Thus after a siege of nearly four months Havelock sue- Si 
seeded in relieving Lukhnow. But it was a reinforcement 'p 
ather titan a relief, and was confined to the British Resi- 
lency. The siege, was not raised ; and the city of Lukhnoiy 
emain'ed two months longer in the hands of the rebels, 
sir James Outram assunjed the. command, but was com- 
pelled to keep on th.e defensive. Meanwhile, reinforcements 
vere arriving from England. In-Hovember.SirColin Camp- 
iiell reached Cawnpore at the head of a considerable ar«iy.- 
rie left General Windham with 2,000 men to .take chaege 
)f the entrenchment at Cawnpore ; and then advanced 
igainst Lukhnow wi.th 5,000 men and thirty guns. H'S 
parried several of the 'enemy’s positions, cut his way to Ihe 
Residency, aud at last brought away tlie bcleagtjered gaijpon, 
rith all the ladies and children. But not even then could 
le disperse the rebels and re-occupy the Cfiy.- Accordingly 
le left Outram at the head of 4,000 men in the neighbour- 
lood of Luklmow, and then returned to Cawnpore. 

■ On the 24th of November, the day after learing Lukhnow, 
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■ General Havelock was carried off by dysenter}’, and trr:l 
in the Alumbagh. His death spread a gloom over 1 : 1 ;!" 
j- but by this time his name had become a household i|;'d 
:k, wherever the English language was spoken. In the hc.rl.t:: 
surprise and panic, as successive stories of mutiny Ir: 
rebellion reached England, and culminated in the revel: 
Delhi and massacre at Cawnpore, the victories of Havd: h 
revived the drooping spirits of the British nation, and stir r 
up all hearts to glorify the hero who had stemmed the !■ i 
of disaffection and disaster. The death of Havelock, foi;.. 

. ing the story of the capture of Delhi, and told mib the sr 
breath that proclaimed the deliverance at Lukhnow, r 
received in England with a universal sorrow that will nc-r f 
be forgotten, so long as men are Jivdng who can recall tl^. 
memoiy of the mutinies of Fifty-seven. 

Sir Colin Campbell was approaching Cawnpore, when I. 
heard the ro/1 of a distant cannonade. There was anoth: 

^ surprise, and unfortunately another disaster. Tantia JV, 
had_.come,..once.more_tO-the-front. That wonderful Ma: 
af ratta Brahman had made his way from the side of Kar. 

I Sahib to the capital of Sindia; and had persuaded u 
Gwalior contingent to break out in open revolt, and mart 
against Cawnpore, General IVmdham was an officer! 
distinction. He had earned his' laurels in the Crime: 
campaign, but he was unfamiliar with .Asiatic warfare. li 
■went out to meet the rebels, and routed the advanced bod 
but. he 'vas outwitted by the consummate genius of Tan: 

■ Topi. He found himself outflanked, and took alarm, a: 
fell back upon the entrenchment ; leaving not only his can 
equipage and stores, but the whole city of Cawnpore in tl 
hands of the rebel sepoys.' To crown ail, the bridge 
boats over tlie Ganges, by which Sir Colin Campbell «' 
expected to cross the river on his way to Cawnpore, was 
imminent danger of being destroyed by the rebels. 

Fortunately the bridge escaped the vigilance of Tan! 

‘ Major Adyje of the Royal Artillery wa- present at the engr;ea.' 
ar.S' ?o t two of his gaiK. In sheer desperation he went out at r.c 
w ith a small ^rty,^nd sneceeded in finding his guns and bringing ir- 
back in triumphiijjt thus appeared that not even fantia^Iop: 
persuade Asiaticsjfo keep on guard a5;air.st a night attack ; ar.a . 
Windham lAtatenkp the eaemys quarters at midnight liernight 
have retrieved hisdi asier. Major Adye is now General Sir John no, 
Governor of the Koval Military Academy at Woolwich- 
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17'!, and Sir Colin Campbell reached the entrenchment in 
His first act was to despatch the garrison from 
. ‘{thnow, together with his sick and wounded, down tlic < 
' :-.r to Allahabad, He then took the field and routed the ( 
‘j’alior rebels that repulsed General Windham, and drove s 
>'m out of Cawnpore. The naval brigade under Sir ! 
flliam Peel gained great renown during these operations, '■ 
'hdling their 24 -pounders like playthings ; whilst Generals ( 
'ttle and Mansfield and Brigadier Hope Grant distinguished r 
- etnselves in the pursuit of the rebels. 

• In January, rSsS, the cjc-fcing Bahadur Shah was tried by i 
'military commission at Delhi, and found guilty of ordering t 
se-inassacre of -Christians, and of waging war against the • 
Sritish — government. Sentence of death was recorded j 

gainst him ; but ultimately he was sent to Rangoon, with 
is favourite wife and her son, and kept under surveillance 
s a state prisoner until his death five years afterwards. 

The subsequent histoiy of the sepoy revolt is little more 1 
han a detail of the military operations of British troops for * 
he dispersion of the rebels and restoration of order and law. • 
■ir Colin Campbell, now Lord Clyde, undertook a general s 
ampaign against the rebels in Oude and Rohilkund, and 1 
estored order and law throughout those disaffected pro- ^ 
inces; whilst Sir James Outram drove the rebels out ofj 
,ukhnow, and re-established British sovereignly in the 
apital of Oude. 

At the same time a column from Bombay under Sir Hugh I 
lose, and .another from Madras under General Whitlock, ' 
arried out a similar work in Central India and Bundeikund. j 
listory has scarcely done justice to the brilliant campaign of ; 
lir Hugh Rose in Central India from the borders of the 1 
Jombay Presidency to the b.inks of the Jumna.. The military 
iperations of Lord Clyde, were on a far larger scale, but they 
vere conducted in an open and well-peopled country. . Thfi 
ampaign of Sir Hugh Rose was ’carried out amidst the 
ungles, ravines, and broken ground of the Vindhya 
nountains, and the equally secluded region oT IJundelkwnd, 
rhich for centuries had set the Muhaij^madan power at 
lefiance. With a small but well appointed force, a tithe of 
hat under Lord Clyde’s command, Sir Hugh Rose captured 
brtresses and walled towns, fought battles against enormous 
)dds, and never for a moment gave the enemy time to 
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breathe. He besieged and captured the rebel fonri:-; 
Jhansi, where Tantia Topi had come to the help of the Pi - - 
The_ bloody-minded Rani fled to the jungles ; and Tr: \- 
Topi escaped to the north-east, and concentrated a le " 
army of 20,000 men near Kalpi on the Jumna, .^fier sc- ‘ " 
desperate actions, Sir Hugh Rose utterly routed Tantia Tc- 
and scattered his forces in all directions. Sir Hugh Pvt " 
considered that he had now brought his camjiaign in^Cer.r •' 
India to a glorious close; and he congratulated thetrc-- • 
under his command at haAing marched a thousand miles r: '' 
captured a hundred guns. 

s But Sir Hugh Rose had reckoned without his host. 
ia this vei)' time the irrepressible Mahratta Brahman, Tan't .j 
Topi, had secretly proceeded to Gwalior, the capital n/ 
Maharaja Sindia. He had made Gwalior the ralUir. * 
point for all the scattered troops of the rebel army ; a" i 
organised a conspiracy' against Sindia to be suppont ; 
by the rebels as fast as they arrived. The plot uas d ; 
covered in time by the Maharaja and his minister, Dirl: 
Rao ; and it was plain that neither the one nor the otr 
•could have felt the slightest sympathy in a movement 1 
upsetting the British government and restoring a dynas' 
of Peishwas. 

jcd Dinkur Rao counselled the Maharaja to adopt a defensi^ 

' . policy until a British force arrived from Agra. But Sind 
was young and enthusiastic, and an.rious to show his loyal 
• to theB.ritish government. Accordingly' he marched out iw 
S-ooo men and twenty-five guns to attack the rebel arm; 

■ The result was one of those surprises and disasters nh:c 


characterised different epochs of the mutiny. •Sindia’s anr 
deserted him, and either joined the rebels or returned t 
' Gfralior. His ov,ti- body-guard remained with him, aa 
fought against the rebels with the old Mahratta spirit, b; 
- they suff'ered hearily in the action. Sindia was thus cou 

♦ *pelled to fly to Dholepore on the road to Agra, where i 

* »‘as joined by. Dinkur Rao. 

Bel The city;,(t Gwalior, with all its guns, stores, and treasu: 

thus 'abandoned to the rebels. Kana Sahib v, -as pr 
claimed Peishwa / and a revolution was beginning of whi' 
no one at Gwalior could see the ending. In the begmr.i: 
of June, 1S58, in the height of the hot weather, a netv re. 
army, numbering iS,ooo men, had sprung into e-xistence 
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itral India under the command of Tantia Topia, with all 
famous artillery of Sindia at his disposal. 

This astounding state of affairs soon called Sir Hugh Rose 
the front. On the i6th of June he defeated a rebel force sir 
ich was posted in the cantonment at Morar, The next Ro: 
' he was joined by a column under Brigadier Smith ; and 
the i8th all the rebel entrenchments and positions were 
rmed and captured. During these operations the Rdnf 
Jhansi fought on the side of the rebels in male attire, 
i was killed by a trooper before her sex was discovered ; 
i is said to have courted her fate to escape the punishment 
her crimes. 

Tantia Topi, however, %vas a bom general, and his genius Da 
rer deserted him. He made good his retreat from 
'alior with 6,000 men, and carried away thirty field- j." 
ces. But his case was hopeless. Two days aftenvards, 
gadicr Robert Napier, the present Lord Napier of 
igdala, dashed amongst the retreating force with 600 
rsemen and six field guns, and put them to flight, whilst 
lovering nearly all the artillery they had carried away; 
is successful action was regarded as one of the mostj 
lliant exploits in the campaign, 

fn spite of these crushing defeats, Tantia Topi evaded all Pu 
rsuit for ten months longer. Different columns strove to 
m him in ; but the active Mahratta, with all the spirit jg, 
d pertinacity of his race, made his way to the banks ' 
the Nerbudda with a large body of fugitives, mounted 
the small hardy ponies of India, With all the per- 
acity of a Mahratta, he still clung to the wild hope 
reaching the western Dekhan, and creating a new Mahratta ■ 
ipire in the dominions of the e.x-Peishwa, which had been 
itish territory for more than forty ) ears. IV'hethcr it^w-a? 
ssible fur him to have raised a Mahratta insurrection is a 
3 blem he was never destined to solve. , 

Tantia Topi was driven back by the Bombay lroops, amltts; 
ver crossed the Nerbuddx From thabtime Tantia Tj^i *«< 
d the British troops appeared to be_playj|g at bunting*''*' 
: h.are all over Central India. He" and^is anen rode' 
:redible distances, and often appeared to be in several 
ices at once. At last a cordon of hunters surrounded 
n. He was driven into the western deserts of Rajpiitana, 
t compelled, from want of supplies, to double back on 
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Bundelkund. In April, 1859, his hiding-place in {he jcrc'^ 
was betrayed by one of his own rebel generals ; and L 
was arrested by Major Meade, and tried, convicted, a: 
hanged, to the general satisfaction of all concerned. 

Tantia Topi was a cruel and crafty villain, with a cleve 
ness that calls to mind the genius and audacity of tlieo’i 
Mahratta Peishw’as. He was no doubt the originator oftlj 
rebellion of the Nana Sahib, and the prime mover in ti.; 
massacres at Cawnpore ■ whilst the Nana was a mere toe 
and puppet in his hands, like Maharaja Sahu in the hands c 
the Peishwas. Could the Nana have succeeded in gainit,;' 
a throne, he would most probably have been imprisoned c: 
murdered by Tantia Topi ; and Tantia Topi would Jiav'k 
founded one of those dynasties of ministerial sovereigns/ 
which so often sprung into existence in the palmy days o-^ 
Brahmanical rule.* 


. r The death of Tantia Topi has carried the reader beyind tit 
mutinies into the year 1859. In the next chapter it will be necessary tc 
revert to the close of the mutinies in 1S5S. 


. CHAPTER XXVr. 


IMPERIAL RULE: CANNING: ELGIN: LAWRENCE: MAYO: 

NORTHBROOK AND LVTTON, ;-r,- 

1858 TO iSSo, 

Dn the 1st of November 1858, the proclamation of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria brought the sepoy revolt to a close, 
[t was the Magna Charta of India, and was translated into 
ill the languages of the countr)'./ It announced the transfer 
af the direct government of India from the Company to 
the Crown, f. It confirmed all existing dignities, rights, usages, 
and treaties. * ^ It assured the people of India that the 
British government had neither the right nor the desire to 
tamper with their religion or caste. , It granted a general 
amnesty to all mutineers and rebels, excepting only those 
who had been directly implicated in the murders. 

In January, 1859, Lord Canning published a despatch 
from Lord Clyde, declaring that rebellion no longer existed 
in Oude.’ The campaign was at an end, for no organised 

I The adm'miHnitivc results of the transfer of the govenimcnt of India 
from the East India Company to the Crown may he summed up in a 
few words. The Governor-General became a Viceroy. Non-oiliciab, - 
natives and Europeans, were introduced into the so-called lejpshtivc 
councils at the different Presidencies, and into the Icip-lative council ©f 
the Viceroy. The Company’s army was amalgamated with the Queen's 
army. The Company's Courus of Appeal at the different Presidencies, 

I nown as the Suddar Courts, in whidi the judges were selected from 
the Civil Service, were amalgamated with the Supreme Courts, in which 
the judges were sent out from England under the nominilion of the 
Crown. Hie new Courts arc now Inown as High Courts. 

® Oude was disarmed after the rclicllion, just as the Punjab had been 
disarmed after the annexation. The number of arms coUccterl was 
very large ; there were 684 cannon, lS6,ooo fire-arms, 560,030 
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armies of rebels remained in the field ; but hordes of artrt. 
men, of whom Taiuia Topi was a t>-pe, were still fwhtin- 
it were with halters round their necks. But brigades a., 
detachments were in motion from the Nerbudda river t: 
the north-east frontier of Oude ; and the work of tramplb: 
out the last embers of the great confiagration was gradoai:}' 
brought to a close. 

During the cold weather of 1859 Lord Canning left Cal- 
cutta for a tour in the upper provinces. In November h; 
held a grand durbar at Agra, at which his dignified presenct 
created an impression amongst the native princes which v:zs 
never forgotten. He acknowledged the services rendered, 
to the British government during the mutinies by 
Sindja, the-Raja_pf Jaipur, and_others. At thesamelinre, asjf: 
the representative of Her Majesty, he publicly announced j 
the concession to native rulers of the right of adopting a 
son, who should succeed to the government of their several 
principalities in the event of a failure of natural heirs. 

, In Jlarch, rS62,.Lord Canning left India for ever. The 
heading event of his administrauon was the sepoy revolt', 
3Ut it was followed by measures of economy and refonr 
vhich proved him to be one of the most conscientious and 
rard-working statesmen that ever governed India. Unfor- 
;unately his career was rapidly brought to a close. He died 
the following June, and was buried in I\'estminster Abbey. 

I Lord Elgin ^succeeded Lord Canning as Viceroy of India 
(His administration was short, but was marked b}'twc:^eventJ 
[which rrill always find a place in historj' ; namfely/'U lihle 
imountain expedition on the north-west frontier which led to 
;an e.vpensive campaign, andjd' roission to Bhutan which Jed 
;to a still more disastrous war. 

The frontier of British India westward of the river Indus, 
was formed in 1849 by a chain of mountains, -which ran 
southward from ^he Hindu' Kush into Sinde, and served as 
a natural wall betwe^ the Punjab and Afghanistan.* The-t 

sR-ord5, 50,000 spears, and more than 600,000 weapons of c'.he 
descriptions; whil-t more than 1,500 fortresses, great and rnu!!, 
demoll'hed or dl-mantled. . „ • - • 

* Tne wall is not contincoas. It is pierced by the Khaiher Pass y.r;« 
leads to Kabul, and the Bolan Pass which leads to Quetta a.od Kaiioa.u:. 
Other passes were dL=covered during the campaigns of 1S7S-79. 
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)untains are known as the Sulaiman range. They are 
labited by tribes who are closely akin to the Afghans ; ’ 
ually bloodthirsty and treacherous, and still more ignorant 
d barbarous. They have no government, but each tribe 
s its own council of elders, knoun as the jirgah. They are 
uhammadans of the worst type; intolerant and pricst- 
Iden. They always carry arms, such as matchlocks and 
ort swords, whether grazing cattle, tilling the soil, or 
iving beasts of burden ; for eveiy tribe has its internecine 
ir, eveiy family its hereditary blood feud, and every roan 
5 personal enemy. At the same time, whenever they are 
posed to the assaults of an invader, they forget all their 
ids and quarrels, and make common cause against the 
reigner.* 

In the old days of Runjeet Singh and his successors, the ' 
ountain tribes were always ready to carry fire and sword 
to the bordering villages of Sikhs and Hindus, on the side 
the Punjab. They plundered homesteads, slaughtered 
1 who opposed them, and carried off women, children, and 
ttle. Since the British conquest of the Punjab there h.is 
:en a vast improvement in the state of affairs on the 
mtier ; and the mountain tnbes have been kept out of the 
ains by the Punjab Irregular Force organised by Lord 
alhousie. 

The most important British district on the line of frontier 
that of Peshawar. Jt is the key of the whole position. It 
[tends from the fort of Attock, at the junction of the Kdbul 
id Indus rivers, westward as far as the mouth of the 
haibar^Eass, which leads to Kdbul. Accordingly the 
ritish cantonment at Peshawar has always bcer> held by 
large force of the regular army. 

Forty miles to the north of Attock is a village, or group of 
llages, called Sitana. - The settlement is situated outside the 
ontier, on the eastern face of a square mass of 'tock, eight 
lousand feet high, known as the Mahabun mountain." It 

♦ 

* The data respecting the populntion of the Sulaiman range, U con* 
insed from a Report on the independent tribes of t?ic north*v. v^t 
ontier, drawn up many years ago by Sir Richard Temp!*.-. Tiic 
irinnl extract will be found in page 27 oT the Blue Book on 
fghani^tan, published in 1S7S, 

* The whole region is classic ground, the scene of Alexander's inva* 
on of India, llic Mahabun mountain has been idcnlificri with the 
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had been oc^pied ever since 1S31, or thereabouts, by a 
>3 colony of Hindustani fanatics from Bengal. These men 
Were a sect of Muhammadan puritans, knoum as Wahabis, 
• who affect a strict and ascetic way of life, such as prevailed 
in the time of the Prophet, and denounce all commentaries 
on the Koran, and dl such modem innovations as the 
” worship of relics. The Hindustani fanatics at Sitana were 
n. dangerous neighbours. They were brigands as well as 
bigots, like the zealots described by Josephus. They com- 
mitted frequent raids on British territory, being inspired by 
religious hatred as well as love of plunder ; and strange to 
say, they were recraited from time to time with men and 
money from disaffected Muhammadans in Patna and other 
localities in Bengal, at least twelve hundred miles off. In 
1S3S they were driven out of Sitana by General Sir 
Sydney Cotton, who commanded at Peshawar ; but they 
only retired to Mulka, on the further slope of the Mahabun 
mountain ; and in 1862 they returned to Sitana and renewed 
their depredations. 

In 1S63 a British force of 5,000 men, under General Sii 
n Neville Chamberlain, was sent to root out the Hindustan; 

fanatics from Mulka as well as Sitana. It would howevei 
„ have proved a difficult operation to march a column up tin 
a- side of a steep mountain in the face of swarms of moun- 
s. taineers and fanatics ; and then after capturing Sitana, tc 
march over a crest S,coo feet high, in order to attack z 
strong force 'at Mulka on the further slope. Accordingly 
it was resolved to reach the slope in question by a narrow 
gorge that ran along tiie western face of the Mahabun moun- 
tain, and was known as the Umbeyla pass ; and thus to 
take Mulka^ as it were, in the rear.^ 


nalnrd fortress of Aorabs, which wws 'capta-ed by the Mncedonians. 
Attock hcs-leen adenijSed w ith Taxila, the first city entered by tie 
gre*t conqneror.after the -passage of the Indiw. 

* See Silanz : a Camfaipi cn the BcrJirs of Afghat:{st:ir.- 

By Colonel John Adye, R.’A, The author is largely indebted to tljj 
valuable contribution to military faistop.% Colonel, now General Sir 
John Adye, maintaias that the Hindu Kti-h and not the Snlaiman ran:r 
is-the true frontier of our British Indian empire. The author would at . 
that if we accept the Hindu Kush as our mountain fortress then, tou'-* 
a technical phrase, Afghan-Turkistan is our berm and the Oxm; c:.: 
ditch. Russia already holds the glacis as represented by Bokhara ar.a 
Khiva. 
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Vi^hibt however one side of the Umbeyla Pass was formed 
by the Mahabun mountain, the other side was formed by 
another steep height, known as the Guru mountain ; and r, 
beyond the Guru mountain were many strong tribes, known f, 
as Bonairs and Swatis ; and above all there was a certain tr 
warrior priest, known as the Akhoond of .Swat, who e.vercised '' 
a powerful influence as prince and pontiff over many of the 
tribes far and u-ide. Then again the Umbeyla Pass was 
outside the British frontier, and really belonged to the 
Bonairs. It was, however, imagined that the Afghan 
mountaineers could have no sympathy with the Hindustani 
fanatics ; especially as the Akhoond of Swat had fulminated 
his spiritual tiiunder against the Hindustani' fanatics at Mulka 
and Sitana, in a way which betokened a deadly sectarian 
hostility. Moreover, as the Umbe)la pass was only nine 
miles long, it was possible to reach Mulka and destroy the 
village before Bonairs or Swatis could know what was 
going on. 

Unfortunately the Hindustani fanatics were too sharp for I 
the British authorities. They got an inkling of the coming “ 
expedition, and sent out letters to all the neighbouring tribes. ^ 
They declared that the English infidels were coming to 
devastate the mountains and subvert the religion of the 
tribes. It was cunningly added that in the first instance the 
infidels would say that they only came to destroy the Hindus- 
tanis ; but if once they got into the mountain, every one 
of the tribes would share the fate of the Hindustanis. 

Unconsciously General Chamberlain played into the hands /' 
of the Hindustanis. He told the neighbouring tribes that he ’j 
was going to destroy Mulka, but that he had no intention what- 1 
ever of interfering with any one but the Hindust.anis. He 
entered the Umbeyla pass before he could receive any reply ; 
but on getting three parts of the way, he was compelled to, 
halt for the baggage. He senton a party to reconnoitre the 
Chumla valley, which intervened between the pass •nd 
Mulka, and then it was found that the Guru mountain 
was swarming with armed men. Accordingly the recon- 
noitring party had much difficulty in- returning to the 
camp ; and it was soon evident that the British force had 
been drawn into a defile ; and that it would be impos- 
sible to advance without reinforcements, and almost equally 
impossible to return to British territory. 
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- _ The movements of the British force had excited the rer- 

picions of the tribes by confirming all that the Hindimaais 
had said, "pie Eonairs vrere' exasperated at the violatioa 
of of their territorr-, mthout any prerious reference to thei: 

; : council of elders. Fear and alarm spread far and wide, 
and the tribes flocked to the Guru mountain from a;i 
quarters. The Akhoond of Swat came in person vith r i.oct 
men. The mountain tribes on the Mahabun made cornmoa 
cause vrith the Hindustanis in resisting the invaders. In a 
■word, General Chamberlain was threatened b)- swarms cf 
matchlock men on his tv.-o flanks, whilst his rear was blocked 
up by mules, camels, and other impedimenta. Under such 
circumsUnces he was compelled to keep off the enemy as h^ 
best could, and wait for reinforcements, or for orders to retire.1 
To make matters worse, he himself was wounded ; whilst' 
Lord Elgin was dpng at Dhurmsala in the Himalayas. 

F At this crisis Sir Hugh Rose, who had succeeded Lord 
‘ Clyde as Commander-in-chief, solved the difficulty. He 
protested against any retirement, as it would only necessi- 
tate an expensive campaign in the following spring; and 
he ordered up reinforcements with all speed from Lahore. 

Lord Elgin died in November, 1S63. Sir William Deni- 
son, Governor of Madras, came up to Calcutta to act as his 
successor until a Viceroy could be appointed by the home 
government; and he at once sanctioned the steps taken by 
Sir Hugh Rose. General Garvock assumed the command in 
the room of General Chamberlain, and found himself at the 
head of nearly 9,000 ihen all eager for the fray. The mountain 
tribes were soon brought to reason ; and a brilliant campaign 
ended in a political triumph. TheBonairs were sos3tisfied 
'cif the good faith of the British authorities, that they 
went themselves to Mulka, and burnt down the r jliage'; and 
for a while nothing more was-heard of the Hindustanis.' 

The idea of a Muhammadan conspiracy, running along a 
^ "^.e of 1,200 miles between Patnaand Sftana, created undue 
alarm in England. The result was that Sir John Lmrence, 
whose administration of the Punjab during the sepoy mutinies 

1 In 186S sn expedition ender the commond of Geneml V.'y’ le x'-; 
sent Egnin-t the AUhnn tribes on the Bbck .Moon'ein, im r.edi^re’y t J 
the nor.h. of the .Mahabnn. The iniUter)' onemtiins were Fecee' 

■ and svSeed for the snppr^oa of dLturbences and rcstorauo.i o. i-ce-v. 
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had excited general admiration, was appointed to succeed 
LiOrd Elgin as Viceroy of India, The .appointment v.’as 
contrary to established usage, for it had been ruled in the 
case of Sir Charles Metcalfe that no sen-ant of the Com- 
pany could fill the substantive post of Governor-general. 
The elevation of Sir John Lawrence however was regarded 
with universal satisfaction. He arrivecj at Calcutta in 
January’, 1864; but by this time the Sitana campaign had 
been brought to a close. 

Shortly after Sir John Lawence had tahen over the govern- 
ment of India, a mission which had been sent to Bhutan by- 
Lord Elgin was brought to an unfortunate close. Before, 
, however, describing the progress of events, it will be neces- 
•l,3ary to glance at the country and people of Bhutan, and 
'review the circumstances which led to the despatch of the 
mission. 

Bhutan is a mountain region in the Himalayas, having 
Thibet on the north and Bengal and Assam on the south 
It also lies between Xipal on the west and another portior 
of Thibet on the east.' Like Nipal, it forms a fringe oi 
mountain territory to the south of the great Thibetan table- 
land. Originally it belonged to Thibet, but became inde- 
pendent from the inability of the Thibetan government tc 
keep the mountaineers in subjection. 

The people of Bhutan are ntde, robust, and dirty ; tviil 
fiat faces of the Tartar type, and high check bones narrow- 
ing down to the chin. They have ruddy brou-n complexions 
black hair cut close to the head ,- small black, almond-sbapcc 
eyes ; very thin eyelashes ; and little or no eyebrows 01 
beards. They are coarse and filthy in their .manners^ ant 
leave all the field work to the \vomen, who are as coarst 
as the men. . : - 

This repulsive barbarism is.the outcome of a forntpt form 
of Buddhism. Thousands of Buddhist monks_ lead lives o 
religion and lazinessan their se^duded monasteries; lea-viiw 
the laity to grovel* away their existence in gross an? 
undisguised debaucheries. * 

Tlie_goy.crAment._of Bhutan is half clerical and hnl 
seculac^jncluding.a pontiff as well as a prince. The poniil 
is known as the Dharma Raja ; he is supposed to be ar 

' Ebulan is separated from Nipal by the little principality of Silhin 
and the hiU station of Darjeeling. 
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. incarnation, not of deit)-, but of that exalted \-irtuc ar.d 
> goodness which are summed up bj Buddhists in the sind- i 
term— Dhanna : 1 and the Bhutanese believe that th: i 
Dharma Raja has the power of raising enl spirits, o: s 
demons, for the destruction of their enemies. The temjtod : 
prince is known as the Deb or Deva Raja, and is subordi- ‘ 
nate to the Dharma Raja. He represents the hero Rajas,— 
the Devas or Devatas of Hindu traditions,— who figured as 
heroes and were worshipped as gods until the old myiholoj}- 
was submerged in the metaphysical atheism of Buddhism.* 

Bhutan is separated into three provinces, each of which 
of is in charge of a governor known as a Penlow, The governor 
of western Bhutan is called the Paro Penlow ; that of central 
Bhutan is the Dak a Penlow; and that of eastern BhutajK 
is the Tongso Penlow. Subordinate to the three Penlow^' 
are the commandants of fortresses, known as Jungpcns. 
Below' these is an inferior class of officials, who serve as 
messengers, and are known as Zingaffs. 
tt- There is, however, a constitutional element in the Bhutan 
government The Dharma and Deva Rajas are assisted by 
J a council composed of the chief secretary to the Dharma 
' Raja, the prime minister, the chief justice, the three Penlows 
when present at the capital, and three of the principal 
Jungpens. 

ag- The disputes between the British government and the: 
'5* tribes and states beyond the border are of the same mi.xcd 
character along the whole line of frontier from .Afghanistan 
to Aiakan. Sometimes British villages are harried by 
mountain tribes ; sometimes they have been silently and ; 
systematically annexed, as in the case of Nipal. Bhutan was 
■ ‘guilty of both offences. Abortive attempts were made by 
^he British government to keep the peace by paying yearly 
tent for disputed tracts ; but nothing would stop the raids 
and kidnapping; and at last Lord Elgin sanctioned a propo- 
sition of the Bengal government to senrl an English' mission ■ 
to Punakha, the capital of Bhutan, to lay the complaints of 
Ihe British authorities before the Bhutanese government. 

' Dharma was the religion of the edicts of Asoka. Sec 

- In the ancient Sanskrit religion, Indra was the hero of the Arj"^- 
race and the Vaidik god of the firmament ; as snch he was worship?™ 
as the king of the Devas or Devatas. See ai;U, page 62. 
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: The story of the mission to Bhutan is only historical so 
^ar as iL_brings out the national characteristics of.. the 
BJiutanese. In the first instance a native messenger was 
;ent to the Deva Bs-ja to announce the coming of the 
mission. The Deva Raja replied that the complaints were 
coo trival to be referred to the Dhanna Raja, and that the 
British government ought not to have listened to them ; but 
ne promised to send some of the lowest oihcials, known 
:vs Zingaffs, to settle all disputes. The Zingaffs never 
iame, and at last the English mission left Darjeeling for 
Tunakha. 

’ At this very moment there was a revolution in Bhutan. 
Jhe Deva Raja lost his throne and retired to a monasteiy ; 
rijt civil war was still at work in western Bhutan, the veiy 
■‘ountry through which the mission was about to pass on 
its way to Punakha. The Paro Penlow was staunch to the ex- 
Deva Raja ; but his subordinate, the Jungpen of the frontier 
fortress of Dhalimkote, had joined the revolutionatj' party. 
jThe troops of the Paro Penlow were besieging the fortress 
;jf Dhalimkote, but retired on the approach of the English 
-nission. 

;i Under such cirumstances the Jungpen of Dhalimkote 
-yelcomed the approach of the English mission with warm 
professions of attachment to the British government But 
ihe selfish craft of the Bhutanese barbarian was soon 
^nanifest He sent musicians and ponies to conduct the 
Envoy to Dhalimkote; but he charged exorbitant prices 
for every article he supplied ; and paid long complimentary 
visits to tlie different members of the mission, during which 
jie drank spirits until he was permitted to retire, or, properly 
speaking, was turned out. Meanwhile the Envoy received 
a letter from the new Deva Raja, telling him to acquaint 
the Jungpen with the object of his mission. The Envoy 
replied that he could only negotiate with the head of the 
Bhutanese government.- Accordingly, after many delays, he 
at last set out for Punakha. 

It was obviously unwise to send a mission into a bar- 1 
barous country like Bhutan without some knowledge of; 
the state of parties. It was still more unwise for the ^ 
British government to appear to side with either party. \ ti . 
Sir William Denison, the provisional Governor-General from ' 
Madras, ordered the mission to proceed on the ground dial 
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as the revolutionaiy party had got the uppermost, it Trouli 
be poliric to secure the help of the Jungpen who had es- 
poused its cause. Thus a mission was sent to a new ruler, 
whose predecessor had only just been ousted from the thronej 
not wiA a formal recognition of his usurpation, but to 
complain of cattle lifting and kidnapping, and to settle all 
disputes respecting the border territorj'. 

In reality the Bhutanese authorities did not want to receive 
a mission at all ; or to conclude a treaty which would only 
tie their hands. Accordingly they threw every obstacle in 
the way of the Envoy, and e.xhausted every possible means 
of inducing him to return short of main force. Of course 
it would have been more dignified to retire ; but the Envoy \ 
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was naturally anxious to carry out the instructions of his ovM^k-. 
government, and to lose no opportunity which would enabivi'^t !. 
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him to realise the object of his mission; and he would 
probably have been open to as much blame for a prema- 
ture return to British territory as for a rash advance to 
the capital of Bhutan. 

After leaving Dhalimkote an incident ocenrred which 
brings out the peculiar temper of the Bhutanese. Some 
messengers appeared carrying two letters to the Jungpen 
of Dhalimkote. They took upon themselves to tell the 
Envoy that tlie letters contained the orders of the new Deva! 
Raja for the return of the mission ; and then, as the Envoy 
was the party concerned, they made over to him the letter? 
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letters were opened and read. In one the new Deva Raja 
expressed a warm attachment- to the British government, .and 
directed the Jungpen to satisfy the Envoy on every point, and 
to settle every dispute. The other letter ought certainly .to 
have been marked “private.” It threatened the Jungpen 
with, death for having permitted the mission to cross the 

• frontier, and ordered him to make every effort to induce the 
Envoy to go back. Should, however, the Envoy still pers;?; j 
in going to Punakha, he .was to be sent by another road, j 
and to be furnished with all necessary’ supplies. _ 

Such were the unpromising circumstances under which tie 
Envoy pushed on to the capital.- At Punakha the b.arbarian | .y- 
government gave vent to its coarseness. The Envoy w?.s i-.- . 
rteafed with rudeness and insult,,and forced to sign a treaty 

• -‘under comimlsion,” • engaging'', to restore the territory J-u 
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lisputeto Bhutan.^, No redress was ofTered for the outrage 
lommitted on British subjects, and none of the kidnappec 
)ersons -ivere surrendered. On the contrar)’, the Bhutancsi 
.uthorities set the British government at defiance ; and th< 
jreat Dharma Raja, the living incarnation of goodness 
hreatened to raise a score of demons of enormou; 
nagnitude for the destruction of the British empire, unless 
he territories signed away by the Envoy were promptly 
nade over. 

Under these circumstances the treaty was nullified by 
i declaration of war. A campaign was begun in a difficuli 
sountry of passes and precipices, reeking rriih a deadly 
f.alaria, and defended by a contemptible enemy, armed 
.'••ith matchlocks and poisoned arrows. It is needless tc 
/well upon military operations which reflect no glory or 
British arms or diplomacy. In the end the Bhutanese were 
irought to their senses, and compelled to restore the BritisI 
ubjects that had been carried away into slavery, and tc 
nake other restitutions -which were necessary to satisfy the 
nsulted honour of the British government. Arrangements 
.•ere subsequently concluded as regards the disputed terri- 
ory, and the payment of a yearly rent, which have proved 
atisfactory. Since then the Bhutanese .authorities have 
jrofited by the lessons of 1864-65, and have proved better 
leighbours than at any previous period. 

Meanwhile the progress of events in Central .Asia was forced 
ipon the attention of the British government. Russia had 
cached the Jaxartes, and was supposed to be threatening the 
Jsbeg States between the Jaxartes and the O'xus-. Great 
Britain still maintained the Sulaiman range as her frontier 
gainst Afgh.anistan ; but could not shut her eyes to the 
pproaches of Russia towards the Oxus. At this crisis Dost 
duhammad Khan was gathered to his fathers, and Afghan- 
stan was distracted by a war between his sons for the 
accession to the throne. 

Dost Muhammad Khan died in- June, 1863. Ever since 
he treaties of 1855 and 1S57 he had proved staunch to the 

r The real ollenrlcr on this occaTon was the Tongso Peril .w, the 
overnor of Easteni Bhutan, and'pnmc head of the revolutionarj- jnrty, 
.■ho was trying to usurp the government. Tlie I’cr-a Uaji, and other 
lembcrs of the council, attempted to apologise for the rudeness of the 
'ongso Penlow, by pretending that it was all done in the way of 
•icndly jocularity. 
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English alliance. His anxiety to recover Peshawar wa; : ■ 
^3 strong as in the days of Runjeet Singh ; but he held c i 
f against the temptations offered by the sepoy mutinies : 
i- 1857-58, and continued to respect the British frontie ' 
. Meanwhile, however, he established his suzerainty ot; 
Afghan-Turkistan,! as well as over Kabul and Kandahu 
and shortly before his death he wrested Herdt from tl 
government of a disaffected son-in-law, and thus became 
undisputed sovereign of a united Afghan empire. 

Dost Muhammad Khan had fallen into the patriarch 
, error of nominating Sher Ali Khan, a younger son by ; 
favourite wife, to be his successor to the throne, to the e 
elusion of Muhammad Afzal Khan, his eldest son by a mfrj 
•e- elderly partner. Accordingly a fratricidal war seemed it 
> _ evitable. Afzal Khan was governor of .Afghan-Turkistarr ' 
a post which he had held for many years during the life- 
time of his father; and he began to prepare for a deadlj 
struggle with his younger brother. Under such circurc 
stances Sher Ali Khan was an.xious for the recognitio; 
of the British government to his succession to the throne 
and after some delay this was formally granted in Decembe 
1S63, by Sir William Denison, the provisional Viceroy. 

The bare recognition of Sher Ali Khan by the Brills 
government could not avert the fratricidal war. In Jur, 
1864 there was an indecisive battle between Sher Ali Klu; 
and his elder brother, which was followed by a sham reco:- 
ciliation. Each in turn swore on the Koran to abandon 
F designs against the other; and then, with the customorj 
faithlessness of an Afghan, Sher Ali Khan suddenly ordered 
the arrest of Muhammad Afzal Khan, bound him with chain?, 
and kept him in close confinement until the iron entered hi; 
soul. . • _ _ 

if ■ This act of treachery’ was followed by a fearful rctributior 
s -in the AniiVs onu family. Sher Ali Khan was warmly attached 
, to his eldest son, and had appointed him heir app.arer.t 
je The son was killed by’ an uncle in a fit of jealousy; and the 
uncle was in his turn cut to pieces by the soldiery. The ni”-_ 
* der of his eldest son drove Sher Ali Khan into a state c: 

* Afghan-Turkistan is the geographical term for the region northvra-'d 
of Kabul, lymg between the Hindu Ku.-h and the river Uxu>. B 
prises the districts of Maemana, Andkui, Sanpul, Shib.'guan, 
Khulm, Kunduz and Badakhsban. 
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f^'niporarj' insanitj'; and to the end of his days he was often 
iorose, melancholy and mad, like another Saul. i 

- All this while Afzal Khan was in prison at Kdbul ; but , 
is brother, Azim Khan, and his son, Abdul Rahman Khan, i 
emained in possession of Afghan- Turkistan, and prepared i 
or a renewal of the war. In Slay 1866 the uncle and 1 
iephew_ marched an army towards Kdbul. A battle was ' 
ought in Afghan fashion. There was a brisk cannonade ‘ 
rhich did no e.vecution, and then the bulk ofSher .Sli Khan's • 
roops suddenly deserted him and went over to the rebel 
.rmy. The result was that Sher Alt Khan fled with a few 
lorsemen to Kandahar, whilst Muhammad Afzal Khan ivas 
pleased from prison and proclaimed Amfr of Afghanistan 
jraidst general illuminations and a salute of a hundred guns. 

In June, 1866, Afghanistan was distributed as follows : 1 
Cibul and Afghan-Turkistan were in the possession of; 
Juhammad Afzal Khan. Kandahar remained in the hands ' 
if Sher Ali Khan ; whilst his son, Yakub Khan held the 
;overnment of Herdt, and retained it throughout the war. 

The British government was in a dilemma. It had re- 1 
ognised Sher Ali as Amfr of Afghanistan, on the plea that ’ 
le was facto Amfr ; but it was not prepared to give the j 
imfr material .help in the contest with his eldest brother.; 
?he fortunes of war however had placed Muhammad .Afzal ] 
Chan in the position of de facto Amfr. Sir John Kawrence • 
ried to solve the problem by recognising .Afzal Khan as ' 
uler of Kdbul and Afghan-Turkistan, and Sher Ali Khan as 
uler of Kandahar. 

Imprisonment however had exercised an evil influence ] 
in Afzal Khan, and he was no longer fitted to rule. > 
le left the administration of affairs in the hands of his j 
irother Azim Khan, and took to hard drinking. Tbe j 
pvernment of Azim Khan was fearfully oppressive, owing.* 
0 the pressing want of Anoney. Caravans were stopped and 1 
ilundered until all trade was at a standstill. I.x)ans and 
ontributions were mercilessly exacted From the people, 
uvery sign of disaffection was stamped out by murder and 
onfiscation ; whilst the women and children of the offenders 
,'ere condemned to beggary or starvation. 

In January', 1867, Sher Ali Khan made an effort for the 
ecovery of his throne. He raised an army at Knnd.ibar 
nd then marched towards Kdbul. Azim Khan tempted 
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• io a premature advance by feigning to retreat; jr 

then suddenly opened a fire from his guns, which cut up ic 
army from Kandahar. Sher Ali Khan managed to escap 
li with a small body of horsemen to his son, Yakub Khan, ; 
Ian- Herdt; but by so doing he left Kandahar in the hands i 
o his brothers. To all appearance he had been deprived i 
his kingdom for ever, and was condemned to pass tl 
remainder of his days in exile, 
of _ In October, 1867, i^Iuhammad Afzal Khan perished 1 
intemperance and disease. His death was followed by 
fierce contest between his brother Azim Khan and his so 
Abdul Rahman Khan. But the widow of Afzal Khan fora 
Abdul Rahman Khan to submit to his uncle, by pointii 
out that any rivalry between them would only serve 1 
strengthen the hands of Sher Ali Khan, 
li Azim Khan reigned as Amir of Afghanistan from Octobc 
-- 1867, until August, r868, when another revolution dro' 
him from the throne. Yakub Khan marched an array fro 
;s. Herdt to Kandahar, and began an unexpected career 
>8. \ictory which ended in the restoration of his father, Sh 
Ali Khan, to the throne of Afghanistan. Azim Khan ai 
his nephew, Abdul Rahman Khan, fled away to the non 
ward, into Afghan-Turkistan ; but were driven out tl 
follovring year, and compelled to seek a refuge in Persi; 
territory.^ 

)f During the fratricidal war in Afghanistan, the advances 
“ Russia towards the Usbeg states of Khokand and Bokha 
continued to excite attention. Sir John Lawrence howev 
was of opinion that all difficulties might be removed by 
the friendly understanding nith Russia. He was avpse to ai 
change of frontier, or to any - interference’ whatever in tl 
affairs of Afghanistan. But Sher Ali Khan was cbimplainir 
and with some show of reason, that whilst he had shown h 
attachment to the British government in a variety of way 
he had received, but few tokens of friendship or kindness i 
return. Accordingly it was proposed to strengthen tl 

1 The -n-riter v.as of opinion at the time, ar.d freely ventilated it 
an Indian joiirnalj that the progress of the fratr.cidal war ought to m 
been stopped by the partition of Afghanistan between two or mo 
■. chiefs ; whiLt the British government assumed the paramount powe 
and threatened to interfere unless the rival parties kept the peac 
I.ater events have not induced him to change that opinion. 
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:"-riendship bcUvcen Great Rritain and Afglianisian by a fn 
ifgift of money and arms to the restored Amir.'^ 

*, Early in 1869 Sir John Laa'rence (vas succeeded by Loi 
‘Mayo as Viceroy of India. He returned to England, ar 
•Vas raised to the peerage ; and lived ten years longer, doir 
?all the good work that fell in his way. He died in iS; 
?and v;as buried in Westminster Abbey. Few men of model 
times have approached him in energy and capacity, and not 
‘ihave rendered greater sciwices to the empire of British Indi 
- Lord Mayo was a Viceroy of a different stamp from tl 
^famous Indian civilian. He was natur.illy wanting in 
-thorough familiarity with the details of Indian administratio; 
t^iut he had a wider knowledge of humanity, and a larg^ 
vcxperience in European statesmanship. Courtly .as well ; 
‘dignified and imposing, there was a charm in his mann 
which ensured him a larger share of iiersonal popular) 

I than often falls to the lot of a Governor-General of India. 

Shortly after the arrival of Lord Ma3-o at Calcutt.a, pr 
Iparations were made fora meeting between the new Vicert 
tand Slier All Khan. In March, 1S69, the conference tot 
t^placc at Umbalia, about a hundred and twenty miles to tl 
•north-west of Delhi. It was attended with the best possib 
^results. Sher Ali Khan had been chilled by the icy fricn 
^ship of Sir John Lawrence, but he threw off all rescn’c ai 
suspicion in the presence of Lord Mayo. The Engli: 
: nobleman won the heart of the Afghan, and est-ablished 
t personal influence which brightened for awhile the politic 
relations between the British government and the Anifr. 

But difficulties always crop up between a civilised jiow 
like Great .Britfan and a scnii-barb.irous government lil 
that of Afghanistan, .whenever attempts are made on eith 

^ The policTof rccagnking a tic fade ruler, .".nd refuting lohcij) him 
times of rliffi'ciilly and d.m"er, mayni>pear to henisc.-ind prudent fre 
an En >li li point of rlAv, hiit must seem cold .-ind Eclfi<b to oriental c) 1 
When Slier Ali Khan s\as in danger of hi= throne and life, the Encii 
not only rcfu-cd to help him, but recognised Muhammad Afml Kh 
as Amir of Kabul and Afghan-Turhi-tan. When, honever. Slier / 
■Khan recovered his territory .and throne, the llritidi govemment u 
willing t'> lielp him with money and arms. .Such friciehhip, to cas 
Iransfcrrcd from one prince to another, (with perhaps for decency s -a 
an expression of pitv for the prince who has i>cen worsted.! may he ' 
outcome (<f nia tcrly inactivity, hut it has tlic dhadvanUige of appeari 
hollow and insincere. 
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side to place political relations on a footing of equaEr 
^ Sher All Khan naturally scrutinised the existing trean 
u-ith a jealous and jaundiced eye. It had been negotiate 
in 1855 by Sir John Laurence with Dost Muhammad Khan.' 
It bound the Amir to consider the friends and enemies ct 
the British government as his friends and enemies ; but i 
did not bind the British government to like condidons « 
regards the friends arid enemies of the Amir. Sher A!;' 
Khan declared that this was a one-sided arrangement, and 
so in truth it was ; but the British government was the pro- 
tecting power, and had the right to insist on its conditions; 
and this was still more emphatically the case when h 
appeared as the giver of arms and money. Moreover, if tht 
British government committed itself to the obligations pro; 
posed, it might have found itself compelled to interfere in 
ciril broils, or take a part in foreign wars, in which it had 
no concern, and in which Sher Ali Khan might have been 
obviously in the wrong. 

Accordingly Lord Mayo tried to reassure the Amir bj 
7 telling him that the British government regarded him as th( 
rightful as well as the dc facia ruler of Afghanistan ; anc 
, would view with severe displeasiue any attempt on the par 
of his rivals to oust him from bis throne. He added tha 
the British government would not interfere with’ the interna 
affairs of Afghanistan, and would not, under any circum 
stances, employ its troops beyond the frontier to quell ciri 
dissensions or family broils. The home government sub 
sequently directed that Sher Ali Khan should be furthei 
informed that the British government would still be free tc 
.withhold the promised help should his government becomt 
notoriously, cruel and oppressive. This however never seem: 
to have been done.c 

LThe subsequent trcuty of 1S57 wus also concluded by Sir Jobe 
Lawrence, bat was confined to arrangements consequent on the wa- 
which had broken oat between Great Britain and Persia, and in no 
way snpeiseded the treaty of 1S55. 

= All conditions as regards cmelty and oppression shonld be under- 
stood lather than expressed in dealing with foreign states.^ No dip'^ 
matic language can prevent its being r^arded as a direct insult by any 
ruler, European or Asiatic. Moreover, it is wholly un^c^rv-- It 
is always competent for a state to threaten to break o.h all political 
relations in the ca^e of notorious cruelty and oppresnon, or to curw 
its threats into execution in the event of a pepstence in rach a line 0. 
conduct. Similar conditions are understood^ in all societies, wneuever 
a gross outrage is committed by any one of its members. 
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Lord Mayo was the first Indian Viceroy since Lord 
iDalhousie who took a special interest in the affairs of> 
-British Burma. In 1862 Sir Arthur Phape had been 
appointed Chief Commissioner of the united provinces of ! 
-'Arakan, Pegu and Tenasscrim ; and had proceeded to " 
Mandalay the same year, and concluded a friendly treaty 
rprilh the King of Burma. In 1867 his successor, General 
’Fytche, proceeded in like manner to Mandalay, and con- 
icluded a second treaty, which led to a large e.xtension of 
trade with Upper Burma, and the establishment of. a line 
of steamers to Mandalay and Bhamo. No Viceroy, however, 
had landed at Burma since the visit of Lord Dalhousie in 
,1852. Accordingly when it was known in 1S71 that Lord 
'Mayo proposed making a trip to the province, the suscep- 
tible Burmese population were thrown into excitement by his 
expected arrival 

The career of Lord Mayo was however destined to end '' 
in a tragedy. He landed at Rangoon in February 1872,1 
with his personal staff and a brilliant party of guests, * 
and was welcomed wth the acclamations of thousands, j 
Crowds of native ladies, a sight unknown in India, were a 
present at the wharf to welcome Lord and Lady Mayo with | 
offerings of flowers. Nearly an entire week was spent by J 
Lord Mayo in receiving deputations from all classes of the 
community, and in surveying the vast strides which western 
civilisation had made in that remote tcrritoiy during the 
brief period of twenty years. From Rangoon he paid a 
flying visit to Maulmain, and then steamed to the .-Vndaman 
Islands to inspect the penal settlement at Port Blair. There 
jn_the_ dusk_of_the evening he was suddenly stabbed to 
death _by^n Afghan, who had been condemned to penal 
servitude for life on account of a murder he had committed 
pn-the British side of the- north-west frontier, and who had 
taken the opportunity of wreaking his blind vengeance dn 
the-most popular of modern Viceroys. 

With the death of Lord .Mayo in 1872 the modem history- 1 
of India is broucht to a natural close. Lord Northbrook ^ 
succeeded Lord^Mayo as Viceroy, but resigned the post in y 
1876, and was succeeded in his turn by Lord Lytton. j 
The details of their respective administrations are as yet 1 
too recent to be brought under review as matters of 1 
history'. Two events however have occurred since 1S72, 
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vrhicli may be mentioned in the present place as likely to 
become landmarks in Indian annis. 

. On the I St of January 1877 Her Majesty Queen Victorh 
was proclaimed Empress of India in the old imperial capitol 
at Delhi. The \dsit of His Royal Highness the Duke d 
Edinburgh to India in 1869, and the subsequent risit ci 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in 1875-76. had 
prepared the way for a closer association of the princes and 
people of India nnth the British Crown ; and the celebration ' 
of an Imperial Assemblage at Delhi for the proclamation of 
the Empress will prove to all future ages an epoch in the 
annals of British India. It swept away the memory' of the 
sepoy revolt of 1S57, and associated Delhi with the might amij 
.majesty' of the sovereign of the British empire. At the same 
time it brought all the princes and chiefs of India into personal 
intercourse in the same camp under the shadow of the 
British sovereignty. Old feuds were forgotten ; new' friendships 
were formed ; and for the first time in history the Queen 
of the Brirish Isles was publicly and fomrally installed in 
the presence of the princes and people as the Empress 
of India. 

Meanwhile, at the very' moment that Delhi was the scene of 
festiHty' and rejoicing, black clouds were gathering beyond the 
north-western frontier. Sher Ali Khan had become estranged 
from the British government He had placed his eldest 
son, Yakub Khan, • in close confinement on charges of 
disloyalty and rebellion ; and he resented an attempt made 
by the Brirish government to bring about a reconciliation. 
He considered himself ill-used in the settlement of his 
frontier on the side of Seistan with the Persian government. 
He was also mortified at the refusal of the British govern- 
ment to conclude a defensive alliance on equal terins, which 
had proved so disastrous in our dealings with Hyder Ali 
a century before.* Xh-an.evil hour he refused to receive a 
British mission at Kdbul; whilst he made overtures to 
Russia, and received' a Russian mission at his capital, at a 
time when British relations with Russia were known to be 
unsatisfactory'. 

Under such circumstances Sher Ali Khan was doomeo 
to share the fate which befell bis father, Dost hluhammad 
Khan, in 1839-40. In 1878 the British government made 
1 See ante, page 345. 
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final effort to save him by sending a mission to 
is court; but it vras driven back ■uith threats and co.n- 
amely. Accordingly the British government declared a-ar, p, 
nd a British force entered Afghanistan. Shcr All Khan 
nade a futile attempt at resistance, and then fled northnard of 
iito Russian territorj', where he died shortly aftenvards. A' 

Yakub Khan came to terras with the British govemmenL 
le was accepted as successor to his deceased father on the A' 
lirone of Afghanistan ; and he agreed to receive a British 
lesident, who should permanently remain at his capital, nii 
’he treacherous attack on the Residency in September 1S79, 
nd massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and other officers, has 05 
:d to the abdication ot Yakub Khan and British occupa- 
ion of Afghanistan. What the result will be is one of the 
olitical problems of the day.*- — c'/i... r 

^ The probable destiny of the Afghan people nuf po«‘sibj>' I>egaiJicrcd 
•om an historical parallel in Jcv.i>h bbtorj', which the conlrvvcrtKl ques* 
on of Afghan cthnolog}' renders none the less rlribng. Tlic parallel 
: helped out by the fact ivhich U beyond conlroycrsy ; nsmdy, th-ct 
i physical characteristics and calional instincts the Afghans closely 
semblc, if thej' arc not akin to, the Jews {See ert'r, page 121 ), The 
Id AssjTian kings tried hard to maintain Palestine cs a PafTcr a^ain t 
but they were ultimately compelled to tmn-plant the Ten 7n^>ei 
f Israel (0 the cities of tlie Mcdcs ; whiUt the only l ing of Jtidah xiho 
•as actively loyal to the Croxvn of A'5)Tia v.zi rlic unfortunate Jcriih, 

'ho xvas slam by Pharaoh Nccho in the battle of Mc'^’iddo. Four 
cnturics la'cr the Greek kings of Syria cndcavotircd to convert Palcrtir.c 
ito a fimilar bufier ; but after Irjing in vain lo cru'h out the 5piri! cf 
le nation by military despotism and ma'-«acrc, they vcrc compellc'!^ to 
iccumb to the revolt of the Maccal>ce?. Two centuries later the 
tomans made every effort to maintain order and hxv among'! the tur* 
uicnt populations of Palc'line ; bat after ibedcath of Jftrod the Great, 

-a Do=t Muhammad in liis way, — the prince*; of his family darc^l r.Lt 
Qvcm mildly lest their subjects should rclcl, nor scxcrcJy Itt they 
hould be dcpO'^cd by Cmsar. Their regime provc<i a faslurr, No 
jlcrs, except Roman procurators of the 5iamp of Pilate an'lTc'tus 
ould succeed in keeping the peace. In the end, the grinding Urar.ny 
nd rapacity of procurators of the rtamp of-Tlorus dr:;vc the naii'n 
rantic; and the struggle ended in the destruction cf Jeruralcm lif 
‘itus and final scattering cf the Jcxvlsh nation. 

F'rom the sixteenth century to the nineteenth the political sitc.atl n 
f Afghanistan ha.s tallied with that of Palestine. The Mf ghaK triH 
[) make Kabul a buffer against Penia, and Persia tried to make K.'-n* 
ahar a buffer against the Moghul. In the eighteenth emtery ihe 
ifghans ro^c against their conquerors; tho'c of Kandaliar cverrar. 
*crisia;and tho'C of Kabul and Kandahar overran Hir.'Iu'‘ten. A new 
Afghan empire was subsequently founded by Ahrr.ad Sh'^h 
■ ho bears a strange rcscmbiaace to king Paxid; fjr in 'p::c cf h:s 
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predatory vrars and conquests, he gave utterance to strains of psaln 
of which the following lines are a specimen : — 


“ I cry unto thee, O God ! for I am of my sins and wickcdan: 
ashamed ; 

Bnl hopeless of thy mercy, no one hath ever from thy thresh:',; 
departed. 

Thy goodness and mercy are boundless, and I am of my evil am 
ashamed ; ■ 

’Tis hopeless that any good deeds of mine will avail, bat thy ntr:; 
I’U every refuge make. 

O Ahmad ! seek thon help from the Almighty, bat not irom pos: 
and grandeur’s aid,” 


It will al'O be seen that the reign of his grandson Zetnan Shah heanj 
some resemblances to that of Rehohoam ; whilst the revolt of th; 
Bamkzais, the viziers of the Durants, is not unhke the revolt of 
Jeroboam, the minister of Solomon. How far Afghanistan is likely 
to prove a buffer between British India and Russia, uiih or without 
British procurators, remains to be seen. , p ~ C, 
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I. HINDU INDIA. 

isoot t — 1400 n.c. Proball? ptrit>d of 
t!>e Ma!iA lih'iraia. 

JOM ,, Proballc f^eriod of the Rinii* 
yan.i. 

500 t« Probable period of 

Muni.orGd:ama BuddHj. 
337 „ Al-xanderinvadeithe Punjab. 
Pa'w;:c of the Jhelum. 

Defeat of Torus the Elder. 
Alexander's retreat, 

3J0 „ Empire of M.i?adha (Cehar) 
Ch.indra-fruput(S.indf kottoi). 
A<oi:a; Edicts of Av.Vx 
a5o Orreko-Baktrian supremacy, 

ico Indo«So'ihlan supremaej*. 

£i 5 Kanl^hka fKan^rJee). 

73 /V.D. —Battle of K.nhror. 

Gupta supremacy. 

3ig ,, Vnllabhi Rajas. 

Kingdom; of Andhra and 
I’art'Jya 

400 „ Pn;;rima?e of Fah-Hiaa. 

i^o ft I'rarcJi of Hiouen-lhion;:. 

Empire, of Kan .»uj; MahS*- 
mj.i ^jldd.'tra. 

BmJdhi^t'Prah.'aaa contro- 
versies. 

loox t« Muliacirjadaa ias-atioa. 


11 , MUffAif.MADAN' IN'DJA- 

957 A.O. — Mahmiid ofGhaml 
itoi », Mahmud at I’eshawar. 

Turktih cen jurst of the Pun- 
jab. 

Twelve Turkish iarasicn* of | 
Jliciustan. l 


loor A.P. 

—Battle of lith. 

1030 

Death cf Mah.mCd. 

ttSo „ 

Afchan futee-naryat Peril? 
Muhammad td 

xaofl 

*>54 .» 

Muu.ileian adimce to P.m* 
arcs. 

Foun Jarion of pinripaHes 
in Kajrxj'ana 


D3*n.atty cf Afghan Sla'*** 
kin:?»r Kt'.fu^'-ud-'L'i, 

Huhan cf PelM fd iri' l 

iiyo M 

Death cf JrUl-»jd-ltn tne 
U‘t of the Slare-k;n»« 
Al.'i.ud.dia, Su*l-ai> uf JJr-Il.j 
(d. ijtO 


Ojnpjf<t rf OuxrfaL 


»ji5 ». 

Sreprefat^- 
TurhUk, f-'-mJ^r of 

the 

i I'irhUk b'ul.'.T,*!! f f D'] 


*3*5 *1 

Muhar.cvaJ Tu<j>dtk 

(i- 

*3*3 •• 

*J5o). 

F.rui bhah fd. t';)- 


Bah-iani Sultast ia 

I'e 


Drkl.an. 

Ti.mt'r the Tartar Lnra 

f'‘S 

r4'>3 ,t 

Hiniu-ta-n. 

Deva Rai. JdaMraja 

tf 

»45'> »♦ 

Nar.inra. 

Icvli dsT.a*fr rf Af/: 

Lrn 

M?3 

SNlnrsat ivih;. 
Po'i:j;:u*'s^ a.*rira.l in ?! 

slj. 

te^ •• 

ta.*. 

Ilv^ ?!rhi— r-a !a*: Jc‘ 


d'l^s in t?i- I^khan. 



rCar^uk (Jinr f .'r U fb'* 
5ilh t-cth'f j.n V* 
Pj-'ah. 

1509 «« AJb'iju'^u'’, r <-f 

Ji.1 a U » JtjX 
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Fo»oi"of Se Moghul 

B^5er^cceeded by Humi- 
yun (d. 155^)' . . fn 
Portuguese mission to 

T^SSattack on the Portu- 

HSndi^^i’^ySher 
Khan* 

Afghan rule in Hindustan. 

Return of 

Akbar, Padishah (d. i“5)- 
Akbar defeats tne Afghans. 

Battle of.Tahkp^. 

Destruction of f-biWr. 

Moghul conquest of Ahmad 
nagar and Ber^. 

Emb^yof Sir '^•. 5 ,'^alle. 

TraveUof of 

Venk-tapa >aik, Kaj 

sST^an, PadLhah (d. 

•English setUement 
•c -l^hS'tl'inents in BengA 

» ^“I^ Hdghi? Patna, and 

Auml^ch,- Padishah (A 

Siraji^^'MahiatU captures 

V.4“we’en Mahrattas and 

threatened hy 

AfgtaTmassacrc of Moghuls 
in tlie Khniber Pass. 
Travels of Dt. Fryer. 

; ” Sivaji, ^ 

' ” Mahrattas (d. i6&i)- ^ 

, Mahratta conquest m lb 

^ ” Lower Cainauc. . 

^ Moghul rebuSs m Kaj 

, ” wSbftteentheEngllshand 

irl M^hftoqu^of^'j^^ 

, Po“n,&onM 9 alcu»_ 

Sq *t <j t’^u-enli^iezes M* 


1707 A.D.-Sahu Rao. Mah^taja of lV. 

' ' Mahrattas (d. r 7 < 3 ). 

Balaji Viss-anath, fint 
Pei=hwa(d. r 7 »); 

Tehandar Shah, Padishah- 

*^3” parrukh Siyar, Padishah (d. 

Engushmisiion from Calcutta 

** to Delhi. -k j- 1, 1, 

1719.. Muhammad Shah. Padis-ah 

1700 .. Eir Kao. second Peishaa 

(d. 1740)* . 

Mahratta advance on Agra 
” and Delhi. ,• 

Nizam-ul-mulk. Nia^ °f 
Bie Dekhan; defeated bj 

„38 InvSio^of Nadir Shah. 

” Battle of Kcmah 

■' Nadir Shah enters Defc 

17^0 ., Balaji tihtd 

g RijaKam.theFippstMahi- 

•• ^^jrS the Mahrat^ a 

state prisoner at 


oAsC-- 
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.it . n —Civil vrar in Ttichinopoly- 
Uf! S^tiz Khan, Na«b of 
” Bengal <d. W)- . 

„ Mahrattas ins-ade the C 

AhSrdi Khan. Naa-ah of 

, -War between England and 

1745 •> France. ... 

6 „ Labourdonnais captures Ma- 

” R^f Ahmad Shah Ddrdm, 

,S St^e^r^nce faiU to 

' DSh% 01 u&ff = 
®S^Shah.Pa^f 

Death of Nizam-ul-roi-l^ 

Death of Manilla 

Peishaa sovereignty W 
First appearance of ^“Ve. 

,, English aggressions on i 

,^ 7 .: >’|:riiSa^'’ SI 

I ViKoriSof Dupiciz. 


55 


ca— .. 

Al^^i^‘^it-V’'-=^&yh, 

" 'i^ <-. 

sS',“-‘“-“S:J 


b,^ 

'•■■'='>• a: r^. 

c, '"eJj. ^ -'ai^ab ,, 

7,o.»a. ar!Dre, , 

"fei F"'S'E.'r '" 

'pr»-^5‘^<: ,1. 

’ ,r ■ f-pj- / 

^•■p^'-' 



^.Z» 

r>.’-V* r>- -,1 “1 


p-o^ei?:: ^ '■ t!.- 

r.;;"- am,v 

'■‘.t '-t'.T^’’ Pill, / *'.•'- 

X,\'- 

IS-:""'-- 

iir’-a.f' 5^-.v 

O'jow- ■■ • '•■ C-;. 

"■'^-'■.’nr.r,,, 
drf--', “*■’“<■'■ /' 

i>.:;’y'‘T,!j^f ‘!.‘ g..„, 

’'■^'"V.r,5r;“:f.^r.,„.., 

G'^S"':.”'!).''"''-* ti;. 
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1757 


1768 

1769 


A.D.— Rise of Hyder Ali of Mysore. 

Hyder Ali and Xizam Ali 
m\’ade the Carnatic- 

Death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar : accession of 

Ailah. Bai (d. 179s). and 
Tukaji Kolkar fd. 1797.) 

Last invasion of Aiunad Shah 
Abdali. 

Ghorka^ conquest of Xipal ; 
Prithi iSarain, the Ghorka 
heio (d. 1771). 


1770 

1771 


1772 

1773 


1774 


Second English treaty with 
Nizam Ali. 


Hosnle ^^-ance of Hyder 
Ali against the English. 

Englhh treaty with Hyder 
All at Madras. 

Cartier, governor of Bengal. 

Mahratta aggressions in 
Hindustan. 

Fanune in Bengal. ♦ 

Zvlahadaji Sindia restores 
Shah Alam to the throne 
of Delhi. 

V/arren Hastings, governor of 
Bengal 

Narain Rao, fifth Peishwa. 

Warren Hastings holds ^ a 
secret conference with 
Shuja-ud-dau!a at Be- 
nares. 

Narain Rao murdered. 

Rughonath Ra^ sheth 
Peishwa- 

Rughoji Bhoasla, Raja of 
I^rar. 

Taajore made ^ over to 
Muhammad AH. 

Timur Shah on the throne 
of Kandahar (d. 1793)/ 
Payendah Khan Barukzai. 

Rohilla war. 

Warren Hastings, first 
(^vemtr-Gencral. 

The Calcutta Council ; 
Francis, Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Barwell. 

Creation of a Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Ca^rntta. 

Revolution at Poona. 

Asof-ud-danla, Nawab \^rier 
of Oude (d. 1797)* 

Charge of corruption z^2mst 
Warren Hastings. 

Execution of Nund-komar. 

Treaty between the English 
at Bombay and Rugbo- 
nath Rao. 

Rebellion of Cheit Singh, 
Raja of Benares. 

Run Bahadur, Mahdraja of 
Nipal. 

Treatj' of Punindhur. 

Tanjore restored totbeKaJa 
by Lord Pigot. 


governor 


1773 A.D.— Rurabold, 

Madras. 

English capture of 
cherry. 

Bombay expedition to Pooci 
177S. ^ 

1779 ,, Convention of Wurgaani. 

First Mahratta war. 

Bhodau Phra, King cf 
Burma (d. 1819). 

1780 „ English capture of Gwalii 

Whitehill, governor 
Madras. 

Hyder Ali invades the 
Carnatic. 

Battle of Porto Novo. 
Runjeet Singh, Wceroy cf 
Lahore. 

1781 „ Lord Macartney, governor 

of ifadras. 

War between English and 
Dutch ; capture of Pulicat 
and Sadras. 

1782 ,, Close of the first Mahratta 


17^ 
1/37 ». 


1733 

1790 

1792 


1793 


X794 

*793 


cf 


*734 >. 

*735 


Nana Famavese ratifies the 
Treatj' of Salbai. 

Madhu Rao II., seventh 
Peishwa (d.' 1793). 

Death of Hyder All 
Treaty of Mangalore. 

Mr. Pitt's Bill ; the Board of 
Control. 

Warren Hastings leaves 
India. 

Maephersoa. Mr., provisional 
Govemor^eneral. 

Lord Cornwallis, Governor- 
General. 

Tippu Sultan attacks Tra- 
vancore. 

Gholam Kadir at Delhi. 
Myso^ w-ar. 

Submission of Tippu Sultan. 
Mahadaji Stndia at P >ona. 
Chinese invasion of Nipal. 
Ghorka treaty with the Eng- 

n=!h. 

Permanent land settlement 
in Bengal. 

Sir John Shore. (Lo'd Telgn* 
mouth), Governor-General 
Zeraan Shah succeeds Tinir 
Shah at Kandahar. 
Mahadaji Sindia snccceded 
by Daulat Rao Sindia. 
Battle of KurdLi. 
Umdut-ul-Umra, Nawab cf 
Arcot (d. rSoi). 

Baji Rao II., eighth Pdshwa 

(d. 1853). 

Revolution at Khatmandu. 
Threatened invasion of Zemaa 
Shah. 

Saidut Ali, Nawab Mrer of 
Oude. 
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D. — 3 fr. Adam, pro^'isioaal 
Governor-G^fisraL 
Lord Amherst, Govcrnor- 
General. 

First Burmese war : British 
ezpeditioa to Rang->cn. 
Pha^d-dau, King cf Burma. 
British aa\*ance to Prome. 
Outbreak at Bhunpore. 

• Treaty of Vandaco. 

Crat^Furd’s mission to Ava. 
Capture of Bhunpore. 

Dost Muhammad Khan, 
Amir of Kabul. 

Daulat Rao Sindia succeeded 
by Jankcji Rao Sindia 

(d. 1643). . 

Lord Vi ilUatn Bentiack, 
Governor-General. 
Rebellion in Mysore: de- 
position of Krishnaraj 
by the Brinbh govern- 
n.ent. 

Disturbances in Jaipur. 

Ovil wars stopped at Gwalior 
and Indore by British in- 
ten'cntion. 

Hari Rao HoUmr on the 
ihr:/nc of Indcre. 

Renewal of the East India 
Company's chancr. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur 
]>oisoned. 

British campaign in Coorg. 
Arnexat-oa of Coorg. 
iMurder of hir. Blake in 
Jaipur. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, pro- 
■visional G'--vemor-GeneraL 
Lord Auckland, Gorcrujf^ 
General. 

The Shah of Persia marches 
against Herat. 

Siege cf Herat. 

Reviluti~n at Ava. 
'Iharawadi. king of Burma. 
Fall of Bhim Seia Thapa at 
Khatmandu. 

The Shah of Persia raises the 
siege cf Herat. 

Lord AucJtland declares war 
agamst Afghanistan. 

British ad^*ance to Quetta. 
British capture of K^dahax, 
Gb?zni. and Kabul. 
RussLan expeditionto Khiva. 
Death of Runieet Singh- 
Trag-rdies ar Khatmsndu- 
Dzrszh of Ehlm Sc.n Thapa. 
KaTrak, Maharaja of Lahore, 
(d. zSfo). _ 

Deihr- nement of the Raja 
< f Satara. 

BriiLh ‘-ccupatioa cf KdbuL 
The Briti.^h Res:decc>' ex- 
pelled from Ava- 


1840 A- D.— Lord Auckland recicanritu 

•with the irah£-3-a cf 

Xipal. 

Xao Nihal Singh, Mahirth 
of Lahore. 

1841 ,, Withdrawal of Major Tcdi 

the British Residee^ 
from Herat. 

Insurrection at K 5 kl: 
murder of Sir Alexarcu 
Bumes- 

General recondllatioa tt 
Khatmaadu- 

DhAn Singh places Shtr 
Singh on the throni: cf 
Lanore. 


*£42 *, 


1S43 »» 


1S44 


^£45 »> 


2845 ,, 


Destruction of the B-ritlsh 
army in the Khaibcr Pa;^ 
Sale's defence of JcIIalabad. 
Lord Ellesborough, Gover- 
nor-General. 

Poll.ck's adrance to JcIIala- 
bad. 

British advance oa Kabul. 
Battle of Tczteru 
Murder of Stoddart ar.d 
CoaoIIy at Eokhara. 
Disturbancesat Khatmanda. 
Jyaji Sindia, Mahiraja 
of Gv.ah'or. 

Disturbances a: GM-alior. 
Battles of ^laha.’ajj/cre ar.d 
Punniar. 

Matabar Singh ovenhro«s 
the Pandcys at Kh.a:- 
mandu. 

Assasiiaatioa of Dhian Sin^h 
and Sher Singh at Lahore ; 
Dhuiip Singh. Maharajx 
Settlement of Gr.-aJioraiiai.rv 
IrreguLir insiallaticn of 
Tukaji Rao Hclkar at 
Indore. 

Lord Hardicge, Govem:,r. 

GentraL 
Crisis ar Lahore. 

Pagan Meng, king cf Burma. 
Murder cf Matabar Singh- 
Sikh army of the Khdl-a 
xn%‘ades British territ-r}*: 
first Sikh w.ar. 

Battles of Moodkec and 
Feroze'halLTr. 

Massacre at Khatmasdu.^ 
Jung Bahadur, prime 


minister. 


Battle of Sobradn. 

Close of the first Sikh v-ar. 
Jamu ar.d Kashmir sold to 
Gholao Sinch. 

Temporary* Brirbh otcup* 
ti.n cf the Punjab. 

1845 „ Lord Dalhousie, Govcmcr 
GeneraL 

D-'afi'ection cf ?ilu.raj. 
Viceroy cf Mtilran. 
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3. — TreacJiery ar.d rT.’-Tisr a* 
Multan. 

Successes of Herbert Ed* 
wardcs. 

Second Sikh war. 

Uc\oU of Sher Sln^jh. 

Tlie Sikhs joinej Ly 
Afghans. 

of Sata.n to the 
Ijritish gos-erntneni. 

Battle of ChillianwalJah. 

Battle of Guxrrat. 

Annexation cf the Punjab. 

Mi-sioa of Co!n.T.odorc 
Lambert to Ra.ng' on. 

Second Bu.'mete War. 

Meng-don Meng, king of 
Burma. 

Annexation cf Pegu. 

Sir J.hn I..a«Teace, Cbi»^f 
Commissioner cf the 
Punjab. 

Annexation of Nagpore. 

Ces'ion <f Eerar to the 
Br.tish government. 

Outbreak of bill-tribes, Holes 
andSantAR 

English alliance with Dost 
Muhammad Khan. 

Annexat.on of uude. 

I^jfd Canning, Governor' 
GcneraL 

Pcrsi.nn tsar. 

Capure of Pushlt ail 
battle of Mchannx 

Sep-.y mutiny. 

Mutiny .at Carrackpere. 

■} IiOuibreakcfMurgal I’andy. 
3rd Hxplo'ion at Lukhnotv. 
oth Mutiny at Mccfui. 
ith 'Ihe rebels at Delhi 
rth Mutiny .at Lukhnow. 

4i}j Mutiny at .Than i. 

Mutiny at Cawr.p re. 
fth Siege ff Cawnpjrc by Nana 
b.ahib. 

7lh The ma'iacre rnthe Ganges, 
tsi Coron-ni-n of Nana SaJiiS 
as I’eishwa. 

7lh Adsanre of IlavcI-Kk to- 
ss ardt Cawrpore. 

5:h Massacre of STomcn sni 
children at Cawr.jorc. 

.. Battle of Cawnp re 
7th Ilaselock'i ads-ance fo 

Bith' or. 

Gen^ril inst-trection in D-;dr. 

Defcr'^e of the 
a: I.f.kl n >w ; d'.T.h f f S:f 
Herrs* Ijssrcr-.'-. 

Haveh''-k*s s*ir.'.rs* at 

Bitho r. 

r>arnnr>'/s .s Ism— ^ l-> D^P-.i. 
4th Stnifnlng of Delhi, 
list Arrest cf the king : the ts-c 
fr.nrcs sh^t. 


Sept 

Nov. 


135S 


tZiZ 

iZlO 


lti7 






tt« 


asth D'H-f the P-esiJ-r.r/ a? 
I.t;khr.owby Hascl:>^k ar-d 
• ju’ran. 

s^rd So<: .-r.l reli-f by Sir O-.l;-. 
Campbell. 

a4*h D-athcf Hav-l-'k 

Dc.'’cet c'f i.he fR il,-T r-’^ ?! 

„ TraJ and t.'.r p..na’icn «f 
B.e^aderhUh. 
ly.r! Uyd'-'s ca"-pa!gn in 
fnjdra-.ilb.bi'kit-d. 
Ouiran CR;'t:res l.ukhn-'s* 
Sir Hugh Jln-e's esmpa gn 
in Cer.'ral India. 

5:ndb dcf'.st'-d ly tK- 
Gwalirrcb-^j-. 

Tantia Tf Jr. r-.d ih'Gsr.sI-r 
rcb'-ls rojtcd ly Sir Hu, b 


The n.cen'atY rlir-j;*-, 
Hindustan farat:c» Ur.sm 
o It rf .S.:.ar.a 

Trial an 1 ex'-cutt-snef Ta"ii 
To;i 

End of tb* r. • 

Lord Ca.enirg's durrar at 
Agra 

I.ord Hlgin. ^■^"'*ey 
Sir Arthur Ph.sjre, (J'l.'f 
Co-em.i i-r.'^f m 1'*..: !i 
Bjrma. cen'l-'dr* a frvj' 
v,i:Ktlekt;«n:.irn,- 
TT.t ran jri.-n 

Sir Mill.sm. D«.ni-.o*i, j*ti* 
visl**t ; I Nhrrny. 

7b- l’bu’.tn rris* r-., 

Dc'.tlj cf Do't 
>!ltan. 

Sh-r All Kbin r'C'-r**!''*'! 
ly the Jln'.’h fistrr,- 


I but-n war. 

Sh'r All trfi-b*-t-, -Ir !- . 
j riv.rs T.is It -r. Afr*! 
K.Ur., 

ng‘» cf s'r- .\n 'o Ktt 
ilaV.T: Afxa! K» an jm- 
chim-d A". 5' 

of Afg*i"’'^3r 
Sir J.'t. Uv'cr 

t --. rf Afr.sl Kl.in ae I 
bhrr Ai; Kl as 

Sl»rf ly .\r*-n 

KKar; ! .s f..-*.: fr m 
Ki-.isb'.r t'-' Htr.'t. 

P-e-h cf HI'--; 

a-e"-V". f f A-'.*-! s . 
Cf-'nl I )! ' r r 

r'i< . -f-ri'-i i ' r-.-r.*. 

C* *"r * i a t'r ’ ty V I'.h. * ' ■ 

\ rgofl'-— r 


l.r'd 

Tl.e Vr ! - 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


D. — \'iat cf H.R-H. the Duke cf 
iidinbuTgh to Indui. 

, Ixjrd Mayo rats RaJifooa : 
assas^nated at Port Blair. 

X/ord Northbrook, Viceroy. 

, Visit of H-R.H. the Prince 
of Wales to India. 

„ Lord Lytion. X^iceroy. 

The Imperial Assembl^e at 
Delhi on the ijt of January 
1877: proclamatzon of 
Her 3 Iajesty Queen Vic- 
toria as Empress of India. 


1S77 A-t). — Death of Jun^ Bshadrr. 1 

JE73 „ Sher^ All’s re'ecti&r! cf 1 ] 
British mission. 
Deciaraiioa cf war ajiht 
Afghanistan. 

5^79 »» Death of SherAlL 

Accfcision of Yakub Khan 
Attack oa the Britifh Pce' 
cency at Kabul ; masiatn 
of the English missicu. 
British cccupation cf 
gbaaistan. 
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liaihes. ib/, foundation of an Afghan 
empire, ib.\ reign < f 'Iimur Shah, 544 ; 
disaffection in Baikh, ih.\ Zeman Shah 
pUced on^ the t^onc 07 Papendah 
IChan, chief of the Barultrais, 545; 
disaffectijn of the So-dars. ib.\ transfer 
of the Punjab to the rule of Runjeet 
Sipgh, 546; oppression of the Bamlc- 
- iais, ib.\ plots ^atid massacres at 
V Kandahar, ib.\ nse of Fuiih Khan, 
• the Barukxai V'izier, 347 ; Zemdn Shah 
dethroned and blinded, tb. \ quarrels 
between the Sunnis and Shiahs, ib.\ 
. slaughter ^of the Kurrilfcashes, ib.\ 
Shan Shuja Durani seiaes the throne 
at Kabul, 348 ; dethroned by Fuuh 
Khan Barukzai and escapes to British 
territory’, rise of Dost Mohammad 
Khan, 5494 cruel death of Futih 
Khan, 550 ; Dfirani puppets and 
Barul^i rulers, tb.- Dost Muhammad 
Khan Arair of K^bul, 551; Persian 
siege of Hcra^ 552; refusal of I.^rd 
Auckland to interfere between Dost 
Muhammad Khan and Runjeet Singh, 
£33 ; Russian raissioa at Kibul. ib ; 
first Afghan war, 354 ; British occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan. 2839-4I, 553. 356; 


Singh to Multan, 601 ; his ocric 
ib, 

-Agnt, god of fire, 40 ; subject to RivarC 
ib.; tesdfies to the puritj* of Si:a,4;'' 
43 J Vaidik idea of, 6t 
Agra, ^cked b3' Jehan. 251: 

imperial road to Z^ibore, j£ 4 j condiu s 
in i7o5^dttcribed, 3S7; thcstrcj?gJ5,Ji 
of Sindia, 397 ; captured by Lake, 4U 
Ahadis, Moghul oScers, 133. 
f Ahmad Shah Abdali, the AfcHc 
conqueror, 228 ; interference in BeCi 
^ afiairs, sSx ; intrigues with the king cf 
Delhi, 289 ; enters Delhi, 290 ; "hit 
invasion of Hindustan, 347; electicn 
and coronation as Ahmad ShahDtiraEi 
543; his glcri^ms reign, 543, 544; a 
composer of psalms, 6?j. note 
Ahmadnagar, kingdom in the Dekkan, 
93; conquered by Akhar, 140; revolt 
of Malik Amber the Abysriaian, 244"; 
stippressed by Jchangir, 149 
Allan Bai, daughier^-Iaw of Mulhar 
Rao Holkar. her administralicn of 
Indore, 343, 431 ' 

Ai-x.Ia-Chapelle, treaty of, 244 
Ajm/r. Roe's Journey to, 145; imperial 
durbarat, 74s. 146 

erri.t7l__tL. 


instjTectioo at Kabul and muirier oij. Akalis or Sikh rs^ott, 589 

Ai^xtr^ son of HumdjTjn, 227; the 


Sir Alexander Burnes, 557; negotiations 
■wnth rebel leaders, 53$ ; murder of Sir 
^^lUIafn Macnaghien, 559 ; destruction 
of the Bndsh armv in the^Khaibcr, 
ib.; advance of tne avenging army 
tinder Pollock, 560; murder of Shah 
Shuja, t6x ; riege rf Jellalabad raised 
by Akbar Khan, ib.; Pollock's yiaory 
at Te2eea,^62 ; re ccupauon of KabuL 
ib.; rcrum of avenging armv to Hindu* 

’ Stan, 563; hostility of the Afghans 
during the second Sikh war, 603; 
treaties of 1855 and 1857 with Dost 
hluhammad Khan, 627, 675 : death of 
Dost Muhammad and reco^ition of 
Shcr Ali KhaiT. 676 ; fratricidal wars, 
676. 678 ; policy of Sir John Lawrence, 
678 ; Lord Mayo's conference with 
Sher Alt Khan at Umballa, ^ 679 ; 
political difficulties, ib.; conciliatory 
policy of Loni Mayo, d3o : esL-ange- 
ment of Sher Alx Khan, 63s; dealings 
with Rusria, ib.; mission of 1S78 
repulsed, 63$ ; massacre of Cavagnari’s 
mission and British occupation, tb.: 
probable destscy of the Afghan people 
as foreshadowed by Jewish history, 
683. n.'f/e 

AfgliM-Turkistaa, suieraintv established 
by Dost Muhammad Khan, CyS; 
geographical meaning of the term, 
€78, note 

Af^ Khan, eldest son of Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, 676; trencher '^usly tm* 
prisoned by Sher Ali Khan, tb . ; Amir 
of Kibul and Afghan Turkistaa, 677; 
Hs death, 67B 

Agaew, Mr, Vans, accompanies Khan 


founder of the Moghul empire, rf.; 
contemporary^ of Queen Elizabeth, rb.; 
becomes Padhhah, icS ; defeat of the 
Afghans, ib.; refuses to ’slay Hemu, 
ib. ; discards Bairam Khan, tb,; wan 
and conquests, teS, 129 ; his policy of 
equality of race and religion, 130 ; his 
p:*licy towards the Rajyrijt princes, jjo, 
131; inlennarriagcs with Rajpl3t.s, 
empbys Rajputs against the Afghans, 
132 ; personal characteristics of, 134 ; 
outwardly a Muhammadan, 134, 133 ; 
religious collisions and controversies, 
J55, 136 ; appears as a religious arbi^, 
13d; his apostacy, zb.; professes Christ- 
iaaitv, zb.;^ founds a new rebgion kOown 
- as the Divine Faith,' his crfi- 
nanccs,'t^.; his cruelty, tb.; d,ai!ylife. 
137, 338; division of lands, 13S; cen- 
quest of Kabul and Kashmir. 139: 
embassy to the Sultans of the Dckhan, 
conquest of Ahmdnagarand Berar. 
140; death, ib 

'Akhar, s?a -of Anrangzeb, 178; nis 
• rebellion.v'/Jj,* the forged letter, 1751 
flight, 179.203 < 

Akbar Khan, eldest son of Dos. 
Muhammad Khan, negoria'.es wT.h 
Jlacnaghtea; 558; his murderous 
treacliery. 539; massacre in the 
KhaiberPass, ib.; for^d to raise ihe 
siege of Jellalabad, f' 

K^’duI. 55i ; neg'tmtions v.-irii Pollocx, 
jA; defeated at Tezeen. 562 
Akhoond of Su*at,hisrcIiriouschara«cr. 

6^ : his behaviour xa the Siuna can- 
pcign, 670 
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as Raja of Xagpore, 4S9 : his treachery 
towards the JBn^lish, ih. ; app-:>mted 
coannaflder-in-chief by the Peishwa, 
4S9. 490 ; warned by Mr. Jenlcias, 490; 
the little of Sitabuldj, 490. 491 ; double 
deaHni^. 491 ; arrested for murder, 

■* /A ; flight, ; takes refuge with the 
Raja of Jodhpur, ; correspondence 
; with the Raja of Satara, 617 
, Apsaras. celestial nymphs from India's 
. / heaven in Swarga, 3S 

'Arafe conquer ail Asia up to the Indus 
and Oxus, 75 ; Persian, Turkish, and 
^ghan revolt a^nst their domination, 

; Arah im*asion of Sinde, fA 
Arakan, geographical position, 500 ; 
conquered by Bhodau Phra, 514; 
ceded to the British government, 510 
Arcot, court and capital of the Nawaw 
of the Carnatic, 235; iisurpat 5 >n of 
Mortiz Ali, 240 ; settlement of aflairs 

• by Xizam-nl-mulk, ; capture and 
defence of Arcot by Give, 253 ; 'visited 
hj' Buchanan, 412 ; titular N'av.-absof, 
42^ S^^alsQ Camztic 

Afgaum, battle of, 437 : defeat of Sindia 
and the Bhoasla Raja by Cobnel 
' AVenesIey, 

Arjuna, son of Pandu by Kunti. 4 ; his ‘ 
skill with the bow, 5 ; hts splendid 
archery at the cshibiuon of arms, 7; 
triumph at the Swayamvam of Drau- 

• padi, jx ; le^is away Draupadi as his 
bride, 12 ; his exile, 13 ; marries 
Subhadrl and returns to Hastinapur, 
t 3 , ; at the court of Virata, 16 ; the 
dandng-master turned warrior, 18 ; . 

’ discovered* by the Kauravas, shys 
BMshma, 20 ; and Kama, 2t 
Armemans in Madras, 191 
Ao’an colonies in the neighbourhood of 
- • Hasdnapur, 2 ; the Ar^-an immigianis 
from^High Asia. f 3 :_treatment of the 
' afcoripnes, / 3 .; fronder near. Allaha* 

• tad. 8 j'two c^tes of, jj, jyUcs 
. amongst the hiD tribes', 6c ; ■worship of 
^nh or Spirits, 6t , 

Asia, Ceaa^, hi«ory of, 539 
Asofjah, Xiiam-ul-mulk 
J Asof Khan , brother-in-law of Jehan^r, 
142 ; plots With Shah Jehaa to seire 
the imperial treasures at Agra, zstj 
insmls Buliki on the throne at Delhi, 
-32 

Asof-ud-daula, KawaM^zier of Cede, 
357 ; rtf>img his father's treasures as 
t.tatc property, 338; negotiations with 
Warren Hasdngs, 376 ; tortures the 
servants of the two Begums, f 5 .; cor- 
rupt dealings with* Warren Hasdngs, 
3S2, death, 403 

o Asoka, Mah^ja of Magadha, resembles 
/ Sandrokortos, 51 ; his reign and c^- 
racter, 52 ; a convert to Budclhjsm, !^.; 
ed.cts of, sends Buddhist mls^cas - 

, to foreign nations, 55 
Assam, conquered by the Burmese, 517; 


British government ef:n 
the Brst Burmese war, 519; tea cul> 
vadc-n introduced by Lord Wliur. 
Bcndnck, 537 

As<aye. victory of General Wellesley it, 

^ 435» 437 

Astrologers at Delhi, description of, 164 
Asuras and Rlkshasos, demons and cm* 
ntbals to the south and east of Alhha- 
bad. 8 

Asvmmedha, or horse sacrifice in hoco'ur 
of Indra and the Sun. 24, 26 
■*. Aswatthama, son of Droaa, 5; his re- 
venge, 21, 22; the omen of xht cro'»*s. 
22 ; slaughters Dhriah:a-d>'unina and 
the sons of Dranpadi, fL 
Aucicland. l.ord, Govemrr-GcntraJ cf 
Ind-a, 53S ; refuses to interfere beiwoen 
Dost Muhammad Khan and Runjeet 
Singh. 553 ; declares war against Diosr 
Muhammad Khan for the rcst:rati:n 
of Shah Shuja, 554 ; anger at the 
wthdrawalof .Nlajor Todd from Herat, 
555 1 rupture of palltical relanons^wfn 
Ara, 572, 573 ; policy towards Nipal, 

, , 579 

/ Auran^zhad, fo\iodcd by Auningzeb, 
..t 155 

'"^Aurangreb. s“n cf Shah Jehan. 157; a 
Sunni fanatic, 158 ; 'Viceroy of the 
Mcghul Dekhan. ; ambitious pri- 
jects, X?. ; bait for Murad, 159 ; victory' 
at UJain. x 2 ., 160 ; defeat • f Dam, x'i. ; 
captiv.^/ cf his father, Shah Tchan, 
:•»?.; ruincf Murad, x6i ; installed as 
Padi.'hah, j‘ 5 . ; fears and anxieties, 
162: religious trimming, tS. : unamiable 
character, 163 ; maligns his tul.r, f 5 . ; 
his capital at Delhi, 162-165 ; alliance 
wiihSbaji the Mahratt-i, 167: appoints 
Sbaista Khan lobe Viceroy of the Mo- 
ghuIDckhan,T 63 ; suspicious of the Raja, 
cf Marwar, t 5 . ; m^cted ccmpUcity* 
in the death of Shah Jch.an. 26^ : in 
Kashmir, fi’. ; fails to frrm a navy, :c. ; 
threatenrd ’ey Persia, 170 ; return to 
' Delhi, : intrigues against Svaji, 
icf. ; imposing durbar, 171 ; c'>rR;k«are 
at the outbrrak cf Sivajx. iL ;.re2s:n5 
fix bis ciaft, 17a; war,a;:5ainst*Si\aji. 
/A; the sham rebellion, 172, ,173;^ 
renders future^ rebelJira ir:p5<is,ble* 

*. X73 ; .prohibits history, f^. r the Kabul 
.1 revolt, 274, ipj; treachery and^ mas- 
sacre. 175; projected convert: n cf 

* the Hindus to Islam. 176 ; policy, x?? ; 

* de'tncton of idolarrj' in Mcghul 

Icib, x*f. ; f.’rced efthe Jezya, 

f 5 . ; epemtians m Rajpjirana, 177. r?^* 
compromL'e with 3 Iarwar,^ r72; de- 
mands cn the Raaa of Udaipur in- 
jected, x*f. ; protmeted war.*, iL t 
rebelli'^n cf .Akbar, 17;, 179; rztrcat 
from Rajputana, 179; resolves to live 
in camp. xS-o, desult'ry wa. 7 s./L : in- 
trigues against .Akbar foiled, fc. ; bo.t- 
less operations against the ’'lahrattaj. 
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Kuddea, 79, Eo ; Viceroy of Bihar aad 
BcDgal, 80 

BaU Hissar, the palace of langs** at 
Kabul, surrcodcred to Ahaiad Shah 
AbdaU the Kuxiilbashes, 543 ; re- 
tnoval of the Brjtish garrison. 557 
' BaUji Rao, third Mahratta Peuhwa, 
1740-61, schemes to gain the sove- 
reigntv, 223-332; cruel treatment of 
. Sufcv.'ar Bai, -H-idow cf Maharaja Sahti, 
333; behaviour to^rards Tara Bai, 
removes the capital to Poona, 333, 

* w; invasion of the Camaiic and 
_• Dcfchan, 334; recalled to Satara, t< 5 . ; 

counterplots against Tara Bai, 335; 

' agg^ssions and outrages ia the 
Dehfcan and Carnatic, ib.\ intrigues 
svith the Moghul Court at BelH, zh.\ 

• general reconciliation with the C^ek- 

• var and Tara Bai, 336 : reladcns vdth 
Boznbap, tb.\ the capture of Gheria, 
iB. \ his vfrath against the English, t6, ; 
his adiniii. 5 trad:D, 337; death, 339 

Balaji Visvanatn, first Alahratta PetshTra, 
352, noit 

Ball, P>aja of moakeps. 40 ; slain' by 
Rama, 41 

Baikh, disafiecrion in, 344: its situation, 
ih-.i note 

Bandu Guru leads the Sfldts to ven- 
geance, S05 ; his wsstyrdom, an 
Bangalore, captured by Lord Com-wallis, 
394; visiieo by Buchanan, 413; its 
iDundati' n and histon*. 41-* *^^3 
Eanghel, Baja of, Hs ctarriage vith the 
queen of olaza. 216 ; annexation of by 
Venk-tapa Katk, xi 6 
Banians, cr Bunniahs, corresjwndiDg to 
the Vslsyvts, Sh J fhetr anemp: to 
ransom Thugs. 182 

Bap'll Sicdia, a treacherous ally of the 

• rin^sh, 442 „ , 

Baiace, the modem Baroche, an anaent 
' ilalabar port, 99, 100 
Bari, JDoab, ponstrucrion of the canai of, 
6c 9, wte 

Barlo'tt', Sir George. Govcrucr-Gescrai, 
449; character, t 5 . ; his pohucal 
ap:(Stasy, ib.’ custaken concessions, 
450; annulment of protective treaties 
u-ith Rajput states, ii. ; vain remoo- 
scrances vk ich Nipai, 472 
Barnard, Sir Hemy, ad^'^^.Ce to Delhi 
of, 653, €54 ; his death, ib. 

Baroche, a fort at the mouth cf Kerbudda 
river, the andeat Earace, 90, 200, 
noi^; ceded to the English by Rogho- 
nath Rao, 362 : refusal of the Pooitab 
coundl of regency to sanctiem tfce 
cession, 363 ; given back to Mahadaji 
Sindia by Warren Hasriegs with other 
cessions, 377, 435. fears cf t^rd 
Welieslsj* respecting a French landing, 

Biiia. the Gaekwar of. becomes a fen- 
^".o-y 439* Gaekwar 
Barrackporc, ox ‘ * Chanuk,” early EngUsn 


settlement at, 299; panic at, fii9,63;; 
incendiary fires, 6j7: mutiny, 0*4 
outbreak of Muagarpaedy, 632, dtj; 
prerious muriny during the first E-. 
mese war, 639 

Barukxais, an Afghan tribe, an oShoct 
of the Abdalis, 542 ; plot at Kandob? 
against Zeman Shah, 546; slaughter cf 
tSe conspirators, ib . ; vain ntterapis 10 
set up a Dlirani puj^t as sovcre.gn cf 
Afghaajstatt, 550; struggles agricn 
the Dumnis i^ter the Bntish retreat 
from Kibul, 562. *SVv also Dcs: 
Sluhamaiad Khan 

Barwell, Mr., a Company’s dvni server.: 
aj^ointed memberofcot:ncp,355 ; sides 
w-ith Warren Hastings agoir.^ Claver- 
rag and Francis, 367 ; goes to England, 
363 ; loses twenty thousand pounds at 
svhirt to Francis, 3S9 
Basalut Jun^, sen^ cf Xirsm-ul-mulh 
3x5, n£ft£; dcaUugs with Governor 
Rumbold respecting Gnntoor. 371. 372 
Bassein, near Bombay, Penuguese Wrt 
there, jop ; anxiously desired by the 
East India Company, 344, 345; ceded 
to Bombay by Koghoaath Kao, 3-2 ; 
rest ored to the MahratutS, 363 
Ba<sciQ. treaty of, concluded with Bajl 
Kao Pcuhvs*a, 433 ; objections to the 
treaty, ib, 

Ba-sseia, in Burma, captured by the 
* English, 621 

Bas-ley, Mr. Buttenronh, prorisioaal 
.Governor-General, 522, nefe 
Behar cr BiW. sSi, invaded by 
the ya^*ab Viiiercf Oude and Shah 
Alan, 303 

Begums, the Oude, 353 ; preposterous 
claims to the state treasures of Oude, 
ib,; torturing of the:r servants with the 
cognisance of Warren Hastings, 376 
Benares. Raja of, conquered by BhUhna, 
3 ; old came of Atcock, ib.; Buiwun: 
Singh, Raja of, 303; acqasliion of, 
earned out by Philip Francis in opp> 
ritlon to Warren Hastings, 35S ; Cfaelt 
Sinzh, Raja of, pressed for money 
by Warren Hastings, 374.373; inrjr- 
lection at Benares against Warren 
Hastings, ib. See Cheit Singh 
Eenfield, Paul, his £z}3nc:it€d .claims 
cn Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the 
Carnatic. 369; -his subsequent car«r, 
33 i, r.cfe ; denounced by Eurke, if.; 
appearance cf his wifein Lor-d'.ru 
BencUl, conquered by Eaktiyir in the 
reign cf Kfitub-ud-dln, 79 ; 0^ 

the Raja of Kuddea, ib,; old capual 
at G'-ur, CO ; Portugu^ mission (o_, ir 
the .rixreenih century,^io5 ; horribh 
mxccession of tyrants, tb.; conquest 0 
Sher Khan the Afghan, 127 ; Lngbs. 
settlements in Bengal, 197 ; Mr. /c.: 
Chamock, governor, ib.; fortificat;'':: 
and cann:n prohfbt^ b^'the MoghuU 
j#,; English declare war against ta- 
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Gener^, 522 ; his S'jcc^ful domestic 
administration, 532, 523; political rela- 
tions w*ith iilahrattasand Rajputs, 523; 
his political admin.strati n, 526 ; bis 
forced interference in G^valior'aliairs, 
527, 528; his int^erencc in Indore 
affairs, 528 ; declines to interfere in 
Bundelkund affairs, £29 ; or in Jaipur 
afiairs, io . ; threatens the king of Oude, 
530 ; annexes Coorg, 534 ; ^ \*adila- 
'tions '.nth regard to Mysore, 536; 
embarks for England, 557 ; sticcescful 
administration, 337, 538 

Berar, ^.luhammadan kingdom of in the 
northern Dekhan, 93; con:iuered by 
Akbar, 140 ; Berar and Xagporc formed 
into a feudatcrj' Mahratta kingdom by 
tbe Bhocsla R^a. p3t J plundered ty 
the Mahratta PcisnTva, 341; ceded to 
the English, 459; made over to Nizam 

. All, ib. ; restoration demanded by 
Rughoji Bhonsla, 451; ceded 10 the 
Brmsh government by the Niiam f-r 
'the support cf'the Nizam's coaungcnt, 
622, Se£ Bhcnsla and Nagpcre 
: Berh'ampore, sepoj,’ mu day a:, 632 

Bernier, zccoiint cf a false a£troI:ger at 
Delhi, 164 

Bharadars, the Ghorka. 464 ; ccucdl of, 

* at Khaimandu, 473. 474 ; 512 ; 

j Bharadirija, his hemutage at Prayaga, 
34 ; entertain? Rama, iS. ; vroaderful 
miracle, 3S, 

Bharata. hero ancestor cf Sactanu, 2 ; 
all India called the land of Bharam, 
ib , ; the Mahi Bharata, tb. 

Bharata, sm of Dasaratka by Kailierf, 
29 ; sent to Giri-vraja, ib,j possible 
representative cf a Buddhist faction, 
ib. 7 U>U; installed as Yu-va-nija. 30; 
returns 'to Ayodbya, 35 ; celebrates 

* funeral cf Dasaralha. 35,3d ; performs 

^the Srdddha, *36; refuses the RaJ^of 

* Ayedhj*^ 39 ; marches to CHitra*kuia 
to seek Rdma, 57: passage of the 

• Ganges, ib. ; nieet.ng v,*ith Rama, 38 ; 
second return,- ?g . 

Bharata, son of Dushyaata and Sakun- 


tala, 69, 70 

Bhfls or Bhseb, occupied the hills ^d 
jungles to the' south, 2; an exisung 
* typ^ cf so-c^Itd a'Dorlgines, 60 ; their 
superstiti'^n.' 6; legend of the BhH 
prince Snd Drojm, z’A; Sivaji's aPiacce 
■with them, i6>‘’ 

Bailsa, Buddhist temples plundered by 
'"Sia-ud'din, 80- 

Bhima^ son of Kentu 4 ; the second cf 
the • Pandavas, 5; jealousy of Dury- 
c<rrmna, ih . ; his nvalry ndth Dury- 
odhana at the eahibitic-n _of arms, 7^; 

• . slaj-s Kidimbaand marries Hidimt:,' 
. 9.; sla-vs the cannibal Valm. ih . ; vows 
•' Vorenge agaiuit DuTyodhar.a and 
*• D/ihsasana, 15; serves as cook at tie 
court ■cf^’irata. 16-17; slays Jimumand 
Kichaka^ ;o. ; slays Dnryudhanab>\a' 


foul bl-*w, 21 ; slays Duhsdsana 2zi 
fulfils h.s vow, 21 

Baim Sein lliapa cf Nipal acc-jinpardts 
Run Bahadur to Benares, 46$ ; hii 
return to N ipal, 470 ; the prime mhine: 
of Run Bahadur, ib . ; orders a 
ir^sacre at Khatmanda, 471 ; Hs 
relations^ with Run Bahadur’.? cKrf 
queen, ib.; summons a coundl rf 
Bharadars at Khatmandu, 473; ad» 
vises war, 473, 474 ; sues for peace, 
475 ; renewal cf war, ib.; concludes 
the treaty of Sego-wEe, 475, 476; 
premier and paramour, 575: provokes 
the cider queen, ib.; doings with 
the Resident, 576 ; his fall, ib.; released 
from prison, 577: pensioaed, ih. ; his 
cendemnation, 578 ; his docm. 57?, 579 
J/Bhjsbma, son cf Sanianu, resigns all 
claim to the Raj of Haslindpur, 2 ; the 
dreadful vow, 3; the faithful guardiaUj 
ib . ; proposes the divisicn of the Kaj 
of Ha?linapur between the Pdndavas 
and Kauravas, 12; slain hy Aijuna, 
20 : reappears ia the Ganges, 27 . 
Elfodau Phra, king of Burma, reign of, 
5*3» 5 ^ 4 * conquests and cruelties, 
5:4 ; pride and i^orance, 517 
Bhonsla family, r«se of, axB, 2x0 
Bhonsh, Rughoji, founds the feudatory 
kingdom of Berar and Nagpore under 
the suzerainty cf Mahdraja ^Sahu acd 
the Pcishwas, 331 ; his kinship to 
' Sivaji, 333 ; suspictousof the designs of 
. Balajt Kao Peishn*a and iheleptimacy 
z/f Raja ih - ; his death, 540 
Bhmsla, JanoJi, succeeds Rughoji, claims 
chout for Bengal and Behar from Mir 
Jafir, 279; Clive inckned to yield, 
344 J refusal of the ,Coart of 
Directers, I’b.; negotiations with Nixan 
AU for getting the regency^at Poona, 
341; engages to desert Nimrn A!i, 
7 b. ; treacherous slaughter of half the 
Nizam’s army, 342; strange recon- 
• dliation. ib. ; his death, 561, 

Bhonsla, Mndaji, bi other cf JanoJi, 
usurps the throne of Berarj 361, refe/ 
betrays the hostile confederacy of 
Hyder Ali, Niram Ali, ‘andrthe 
Mahrattas to 'SVarren ^Hastings, .and 
renews the demand f>rch'«at,,373; his 
neutrality secured, 374; hisceath.' 433 


• • 4 • , 

Bh/ns1a. Rughoji* the Second, succe^ 
tothe ihrcne of Berar, j^33, rr/y/r/J'-ms 
^ jn the -war against Nizam Ah, 4"^* » 
stupefaction at the treaty cf 
434; anxious for the hefo of Ja<r.r.r.: 
Rao H^lkar, ib.; feeble otirat. ns. 
in the f.eid again'sC Cobnel 
436; defeated at Assaye, ib. : Ks lisgi-, 
437 1 cedes Cuttack r.nd Brmr to me 
British govern •neni,43>: demands their 
r«r:rat; n. 4=1 : his death, 4-7 _ 

Bh*n*Iv, h'ahib. . Sfe App-t Sahib, 


and Nagpore 
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^ Eesgal, 5Tj: revuhtd at Kango-n, 
5xS ; hjs earthworl:s at Boaafcesc, ir. ; 
^eatK r^- 

Btirdwan, c^ed to ths EcgHsh M£r 
Ka^ica, sp2 . 294 

Burbanpur, SirTbarnas Bosst. 144, 14^ 
Burke’s deriGsdarion of Bei5e!d axd 
Dundas, 351, / his charges against 

Hastings, 3'2 

E2nua,_gsogTa?hy of» 500; its inhaHtaots 
* describe, 50T ; their life and maimers* 

i^,;ZJud4hisrinsu£otJ'-.:K, 501, 502: mar- 
. ^ n^etn£titulious.5o3;deTar^trngvrar3* 

id-; Portuguese adventurers, 503, 504; 
a Burmese hero, 504 ; his career, 504* 
5x1 ; public Lfe of the tugs. 514 ; the 
admioismauta a cettrorbof ofHcblism, 
513; origia cf the Trarr.im England, 
515 ; ^de and ignorance of the c -vn, 
i 6 . ; vial^ce and ias-eleuce of oGcals, 
r3. ; b'isttle incursions, 517; flight cf 
the s'-Idie^ at the approadi of the 
English, ih . : the army repulsed at 
Rangoon, 51S ; the p?.n:c ai I) :na^w, 
i2. ; the treaty of Yandab^, 519 ; second 

• xrzr rdth England, 611 ; capture of 
VsSJXgooTK Eassera, and Prome, ih.i 
annexaiioa cf Pegu, 612 

• Burma, Bn’ush. fonaatioa of, ^12; its 

prosperity, tj.j vtsitef Lord 5Iayo.d2£ 
Burses, Sir Alexander, at Kabs), 537; 
his defence against the Afghan out- 
break at Kdbul, ; bis murder, 53S 
Burney, C^/Ionei, Resident at Ava, 572; 
•withdra-wuh 0 . 

. ^ Busbire captured by the English, day 
Bussy, M., captures Jinji. 24S; accom-* 

. . jnsaes Mnr^r^Juag, 250; proclaim; 

. • Salabut'Jung K-mra of the De^<ha3, 
*551 rfcis.rupmre xnnh Salahnf Jung,. 
.* ^59; marches to H^ydembad, 230, cfo; 

l«ter to Aiivardi Khan. 2^; his xvais 

* against the Hindu P^Iigars, sfn; sides 
tr*th the Raj- ‘S'maaagram arainst 
the JBobili Raja, cij; his successes 

• against the English 2-4 ; contrast 'nth 
Cive, lb. : 'recalled by Lally, 2I5 ; 

« -reluctant obedience, r3. . . . v 

.Bincar, battle cC 304 
Bjmieit, orprivyOTnci^orthsBcrm^ 

. 5^3 ‘ ^ ‘ ' 

• - ; Byeen^noung.' a Burmese hero, 5^4 J- 

- • ■ cotpi uest of Pegu, ih. ; siege of Marta- 
; t.haa, 

. ti Marmbaa, 577, teS; cis Jcmrie 

* 'T^v^eanbe.^n'tbc iadies^cf Martaban, 

'* ' ' '.fc^,5P>'*'befin'^^des' Sianif 5fo; rc- * 

^ ;;t£3a£siaa!«5, 511; 

-mcarcer of Hs foster-brod-.er, 510-512; 

- •“ 5j.*himseir a type of Bmmese'conqueio^, 

- 513 

. c ^ ■' 

CACHATt, English ac^^tisiuoa cf, S37 
Ca^yrredenc, HI virit to Vijaymu^nr, 

• 97 ■ . ■ , ' 


Calcutta, foendatirn of the Eu^r's 
settlement at, 199; fortincaUDns r-cc* 
the fectory, erjo ; social life of the Ere* 
lish in the beginning of the cich'ftcti 
rentury, 23 .; garTis''n cf Fct Wi’him 
fi,; English miss'on to Delhi, 2:5; 
government, edt ; French and D.tm 
neighheurs 34 Chondemegore mi 
Chinstira, r?.; up-country 
262; expcnenccs of biubammadis 
rule. ^4; the Mahrarra ditch, efy; 
bos'.ility cf the young Xa^b, Sum]- 
ud-daula, 2^5 ; attack r=^ Caloitu, 

S70 ; inefHcient defence cf the EngHib, 
271; surrender of Fon b^Tliam, ? 3 .; 
tragedy cf the Bhck Holt, ib.; in- 
. difference of Aaadcs, 272: recapture 
of Olcuita by Cl're and V/ at son, £h ; 
dedsive hade of Plarsy. 275 ; vi’d 
joy i.f the fnbabitants of Calcutta, : 5 . ; 
coHisim v.-irh Mir Ka'dm, 255 ; st-nmy 
councils, ^ 5 ; deputadon of Ansyatt 
.and Hay to Monshyr, 293: r.cfdtr 
of AjT)>'a:t4 300; Mir Jaflr proeDuned 
Kasrab at Calcctm. 301; tnaxtacre 
cf a hundred and £f£7Bogli*hc:en: at 
Patna, 302; corrupt proceedings cf the 
Calcutta counciJ at Murshedalid.yjS, 
307: ^Lorrf Clive apponted g'>vcrnor, 

3o 3 ; introduces a doable g'-vemmeat* 

. polidcal outlook cf Calcutta ia 

;• the eighteenth century, 329. 330; rt- 
^ ladons with Delhi. 347 ; transf^ of ihe 
capitalcf Bengal from Murshedabad to 
•'‘"'C^atrta, 35X 

Caiirat, court cf the Zimcna, ct 
suserain cf Slalabar, ^tot : andier.ee 
of Vasco de Cama in the palace, 

\ J02; hosdl'.ry of the irah3m.T.ad3n 
^'•/merchants, tsassacre cf Portuguese 
by the Xairs. 103 ; Pertuguere mission 
to the Za.'a^riti, It; ; description rf the 
dty ar.d bazars. xiS ; Della Valle’s 
suSience woih theZamorin. rrp: scarry 
costume of ladiesand courtiers, Jip, jen 
Oalliaud, Genex^ expedition to the 
Xorthem Circars, 3x5;. treaty W3i.h 

C^?be 3 h_Sir l&Im fLcrd Gyde). Con;- ] 
taander-ba-Chief, 653? bis rel.ef cf 
Lukhaosr, dyp ; defeats t^ GwaT cr 
’rebels at Cawnpore, ff z ; ^ camjeign 
in Oudeand RohrlXuni ih ' . 


OuJuaarre, port cf. too 
Orming. I^d, Govcrr.or-Geaeiul jof 
India, 623 ; dealmgs wjrh the Derm 
family, 62^ ; undisturbed ^ by 
rumours forerunning the matinj’, it't ; 
sympathies with the sepays, fa;; 
vigerous measures, ic.; bis durbar it 
Agra, 6S6 ; departure and deuLh, ir. 
Caxniag, Cacn.his Tnisd'u to Av^ 510 
Cstavan^raisin M‘-ghul India, iU 
Camac, Sfajer, defeats thejt^y 
AJam aid the Xawab Mrier; 273 ; in- 
stals Shah Alaa as ine Great Mog..ul 
5 = th; E=slu!i Sector? at Pat:?, li. 
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-37* ^ J nb?ja!©d hr ti* relp 

, cfT Dizp^^ 2^; prodsiriid 

a rI -» : -r j r^ ; for tiis thrctt^ cf 
Hydtrabad, 246 ; c-I^s ai Tasjore, 
237 ; to Pcziidhsrry, s^S; ca- 
«pec:ed sarcssi, 253 ; srsrsadis' and 
lanrd-r. 254. 255 

Clav-nn^, (itncral, a inen:l>!2-cf c o nn c 3 
at Caimtta, 356; cors:sst -srirh Warran 
Hastings for the post of Gcvcmar- 
Gtnerai* 367 ; his dtarh. zc. 

CBrt, ^berr, vins fns first lanrels ai 
Poniirbtrty, 244; his essiy career, 
z3. ; realizes tie stiraaoa ai Trichi- 
ropo!y. 252 ; his plans, 25a, 253 ; his 
expedinon to Ar^:, 233; defence at 
Anxst, 253, 254 ; his career cf ccncnest, 
254; lea res for JEngiand, 257; retnra 
to Eotnbaj, 253; captnrss Gheriaa 
•Eith V/aison, iJ. ; ^oes to iladras, 
recapn^es Calmrta trith aisoa, 2^ 
273 : Hs anaaety for peace. 274 ; jctns 
the conspiracy against Sataj-cd^daohC 
275: dccavss Ornichnni with a sham 
trea:y; ; wins the battle of Piassy, 
*3.; creates ilir Jafir Xairab, 276; 
his iag^, i?. ; ins ’'Jaciass," 277, 
273; bis relations euo the ilcgh^ 
etrjjr a: Delhi, aSr. eta ; contrast to 
Bnssy, 234 : sends Colotd Forde to 
the Xcriem Circars, 233 ; appetnted 
covemor cf Benjah 217 ; Hs dtpar- 
tnre for England, /A ; conrinctd of 
the 


zT. : his retnsn to "jedia. , 
con:ec:p!ated polcy. 5=2. 307; Hs 
. Tfralh ^-tni :C^Ttmor Spencer ar 
- Cainntta. 300; his regenanonsr^ 
ilnrsieiahao and Pans, 3^; iis 
jkV 
3”. , 

Z^ssfzo^i 
Shah Alam- at A!hhabad,.3tc, 3x1; 
his cf Deoran. err ; resn’ts cf 

hispcilcT.siT. 212; hlsemercalpoHcr, 
3134 Hs mL^zivIngs aho^t the Wah- 
xattas. i3- ; hts creach viih ?Cxtan: Aii, 
314 ; obtains k firmSn from Shah Alam 

- for-ihe Xerther^ Crears. rr. ; z 3Io- 

ghnl ■ Pcish^ 315; ih'xarted by 
I-Izdnas. £r. •r3e2>-es India fer Eng- 
U=i, JTJ; -cf Us p;!H=J 

- syst^em, eri. 3^5 '. ‘'’•*5 coMtIe gorem- 
cent snn it- resnirs, *>-322 

Clyde, llord- ,SVc Campbell. Sir Comi 
CJ^in. nnnent Cothinara. fzmra frr 
■Jenper, ato. nafr ; aliiarce »i:h Per* 
tc'me^ ic3- roft feitd E'xth the 
Ziiertn cf Cahean sjt. J2t> 
Cembemntre, L-rd, cs.z:aTts Ehnrrpore, 

cS^.' India _ 

Bnthnnan, 4c$ ; its sheets andfcnnses. 


tr. ; the temple, 7?. ; head-^catt«-x d 
R a na . c cja Acharya, 411, r.cU 

Cc-c' 2 r, Gi^tais, his f^e a: B/oan. 
5 ^» 5 ^ 

Co-per, ilr., cintary ereentitns earned 
on: by, £5^, nrtr 

Ccerg, desertptitn cf the <r;nntry. ^30; in 
iseiatmn. cto : r<rc'?l 3 .?i-r. f? • 


cf 'npptn ir.;^ ncc-interrenticn cf ihe 
Ernish, I'A; mlstahen micrftreaceb v.t 
snccessi'.n, 532: madness <.f the Vim 
Raja, £?.; Cnzhka Vira Rajs dechrts 
agafn-t England. 533 vsl cr cf 
the C^tgs. r?.; therr preference ftr 
British mie- <33, 534 ; zraeaaLbn, 
534; stfpnhnra cenneminp a.ers, rn, 

Cccte, General Sir Eyre, cefents LaTy 
zi IVandixash, sI 6 : siege and captntt 
cfP.ndicherry.aZ 5 , 2:7 
Ccm^alla, Lord, GcrTemcT-Gtneral cf 
Ind^3'*; intrednees s-rdai refjrms 
in CkSazzis., 3:3: permanent land 
settJemeat *r:th"the Een^ Zemindars, 
xr.; J^d-cial and adninistratire re- 
fimts, 3 p 3 ; varasa.'ns: 'Hr?'-* Sj:!tvn 
cf Myicre. 333; ceahngs ^;h 
A 5 and the ^iahrarta s 394 ; rtlcf’:d 
ty ilzhzdajr Smd^ /A; caprjrc cf 
S-cdngzpatzm, 375: a:tenp*3^to esra- 
*. bLsh z balance cf poorer L-- Icd,z, 37?, 
'277* 

^ceatyxrtne the Na^b /^f theCzmaz-c, 
■4-73; retnms to India as Govern ’> 
General in fmcasioo t> Lc.rd W^Lev 
>ey, 444 ; his extreme r.evs, 44 t i hb 

<!«£=. .LjS. A'? . . 

Cc-ryat, j cm, r.« meeting vriio Koe at 
* Chitdr, 145 ; his travels, /A 
Cotton, General Sx Srdnrr, driven 
HindnsmnifanatiasfctcfScrana, tCl 
Cox, Captain, his mbsi n to Ava, 316 
Cra'^fnrd, ilr, Jahn, his taisu-n to Ava, 

55? 

Cnrrne, Si' Frederici Resident at Lshcre. 
600 ; accepts the resignari :/n cf Md-'s;, 
, 621 

Oittatx cededto the English. 435 


D. 

DArrt, P:rf.;srj*sr f;r! 1^5 
Dida fi ct prrz^-.rr c. 

0=-aS r. r<7 ; U; t!iT-.:i r. It Ti-j 
Kj'?, 5 *3; snbmLsiis to the Er.n-'e 
gorernment, /A 

Dixa. b:i=d Ec;Uh fcc;<X7 at. 

court f f acpjea! at. vyj 
Paleturie, Icrd. Gc-rrmcr-General./^^; 
resci\-e?cn the c ngueir cf the Sihh*. 
€br. 603; annexes the RinjaS Crr: 

hlsg^mu*. 606: adm'.niEtrative cn.rn^, 

4?.; creancs cf a goremmen: m 
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Dn-.-rcitla ia Tzajors, 244; ixdid to 

•DeTTsI Drri, the Rajput pnatsss of 
Guztrat, her straage aivenmres, Ea, £3 
Dtrararu cr accttiataat-geaersi. sta, 213 ; 
.ezp!ara:i:t: cf the ttna it: refereu^ 
to the Dsrsaai cf Eergal, 2*3, gr.g. 


I3o^Mhha=ruidKhan,£r^rpp.tirtr-- I 

r-f. 549.; p!-=3sr3 the ladl-a cf iVh 
je-rreis in the 2truina zt Herat, z*.* 
t^es ^^55£cn cf Kabul 550; 
claim^ Am:r, 551 ; his cririca] p 

; hw anx: tty to reesrer Pesha-rar, 
|53 ;,apptlts fer help to Er.jhai aai 
xi, ; £;ghr rtto 55^ ; 

£h: Johi; the SUihs during the^ecced 
SS:h -Kar, C4J; tsiits Pesbaxar ard 
besttges Ah'.CjC. ih.\ dri-.en errt cf 
PeehaTsar, £05 ; coattafs ?rirh Persia 
fer Kcaat, £27; helped by Engiir.d. 
tJ. ; his death, 675 ; a ^ Juf;:! aJjy and 
rucceSiful n:!er, £75 ; his treaty s^ith 
Sir John La’sreece, £ 3 o : objections 
cfSher All Khan, £ 5 - 
Dtn^Ias, Captain, conntandmr cf the 
paHre gca^s at Delhi, SniTed in the 
Septy mutiny, £31 

Doreton. lisjor, his fanie missien to 
Tippn. 405 

I>rahe. J!r., goremcr cf Calrnttn. 270; 
demands of Sumj-ni-danU, £ 3 .; escape 
£h:nj Cainrtta, 271 

-/Draupadi. daughter cf the Pajx cf 
Panchita. jo; bxr Sxayarr.Tara. te, 
II ; rtbufs Kama, xr ; wen byArjnna, 
xr.; hernuL-ri^e, 12; catshled aTay 
. cy ycdhishthrra, 14; her t-w, x'A ; 
t^mes a lady's maid in the palace at 
\7raia, 17 ; her Gnndharra lo*. ers, xr, ; 

' hared frcm ctmting by fchlma, iS; 
ier peril in the camp cf the Kanravas, 
«•;. her grief a: the s!anghtcr cf her 
I sms. 2 ? ; tie funeral rites, x'3. 

' Dmna. the tutor cf the Kanraras and 
the Pdndsras. 4; hi? fend with tht 
- . Raja cf PanthSa. 5 ; marries a daugh- 
* ter cf the btuse and educates the 
yc'ing princes at Ha«*.inipmr, xr. ; his 
fame a? a teacher cf archery, x'i. ; re- 
fuses to initmet the BoH p-rince, iS . ; 
•worship cf h:> image, x?. ; his treat- 
ment of the Bhil prmce. 6; stops the 
conbnt between Daryodhana and 
Ehima at the erhihition cf arms, 7: 
divides the P.ai cf P.mc^ala vr'h 
Dmpnda. 2; slays Drupoda in the 
ware: the Mahd Bharata, 21 ; slain by 
Dhrishta-dynmna. xr.; re-anp>ears m 
the Ganges. 2S r difference cf his <tm!e 
from that cf P.ama, 32. xir.V 
rhnpada, Puijx cf Panchala, 5; hh feud 
with Drcna, r3 . ; defeated by Drma. 

S ; celebrates the Swapammra cf hi; 
danghter Dranpadi, ic; send? an 
enroy in behah cf the Piruiavas to 
Ha'tinamr, 1-5 ; slain by Dmna, so 
Ahbe. hi? description cf a feud 
between the right and left hrmd^ 

four Brahmans, 417 

Duhsisana, treatment cf Draupadi, 15 I 
slain by Ehima. at 

Dnndas (Lord lltlvihe) £rs: pr-niden: cf 


Dnalmthcte, jengpen cf^ his conduct 
towards the Bntnan mission, £73, 
^74 

Dnarma Rajas in Bhutan, reHgteus 
icgnincance cf the term, £71. 672 
Dh-:an Singh, bmther of Ghilab Singh 
cf Jamo, prime mnnster at Lahore. 
501; dismissed by Kharah Smgh and 
murders h.s mocesscr, x 3 .; suspected 
cf murdering the^yenng Maharaja 
by die fall cf an archway, ypi ; 

- mated by the cueen-recent, x?.; places 
Sher Singh ca the threne, spa ; 
murdered, i 3 - 

Dhmshta-dyumna. the brother cf I>r2n- 
padi, rr; slays Drcna, 21; slain by 
Aiwatthama, 22; reappears in the 
Ganges. 27 ^ 

Dhritar^hma, the blind grandson cf 
Snn*.znn, marded Gandnari, 3 ; rup- 
planted by his triiher Panda ca 
anc'tmt cf his^ thanes;, u: becomes 

cdJed the ^sra-ras, xX; app'..int 3 
Yttdmshth::^ eldest sen cf Pandn,^to 
be ym5a-mja- £; Hs -vanliat-on?. xr.; 

and app 'dnts bus s .n Eh.umc<ha^ to 
be Ycra-raja. x?.; scni.< bis' chart ::esr 
cn a-miss: 2 t> the P^daths, .15; * 
a 5 ectmg rubmlrl'n the Pandaras, 
23; redres wrJj Gandharx to the.cynhs 
.',f the Ganges, xr. • .4 ** 

D^lb Singn. in^ sm cf Pjmjeet 
ntngn, i^anaraja c» L<~— .■re, » 

betimes a pm*i:ntr cf the Ennsh 
government. £*05 ' 

Dhundu Penn Xana SaHb 
Diego S'Carez, his extra .rdinary career 
♦ in' Burma. si2 p mxmdered by the mob 
•cfPemi'.sIs 

• Dizarmd, seat c: the Te-hu Lania. 462; 
tempXes of. plundered by the Ghorhns, 

" D^ur P.ao,_m:nht^ cf S:n^ ^ 

' Din, Portftgnese fort at- *105 ; ^ulse cf 
the'Tcrh? at. by the Pcr.uguese, xcx 5 j 
Tf 'p'b grant g: the revenue to Mahadajl 
d>fndi3,*307 ; its po^rdiim, x' 5 - 
Dmmbew, cn the river Ira-wadi, Eun- 
ddla's stand at, 5x3 ; -ptme cf the Enr- 
mes^ xr. 

' Dott AH. 3 farrgb cf the Carnatm. 235: 
.v.itzz.olis the tiTnute to the Kxxam, 

• j-J. ; appo^zS Ct iaic SiHb 

x'A, xsrilr; mteneres la Tmnohmoponr, 
235 ; defeated and slain .by the Jlah- 
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the EoarJ of Conti'vl, 3*^, rsit ; de- 
rounccd by Eurke, 3SX, 

Du;I*ir, govtrcof of Ecr.dJCbtny, a<2; 
hj^ air-rni at die Enghi'j Ctet, ii . ; 
deceives the Kav ab of th® CvtJiXic as 
regardi Madras, zi. ; seoorcs the 
release of Cnunder Salub from tl.e 
Malirairas, 245; schemes t'^ ciahc 
Chunder Sahib Nawab of tf e Carnatic 
in order to drive oat tee Lnj;!ish. i?. ; 
larger scheme regarding the Dellian. 
246; rcccp:icn u Chunder Sahib and 
Muzaffir Jong ar Pi ndicbeny* */. ; 
worried by the delay a: Janj re. 247; 
checktnated by the Invasion of N'a.'U' 
Jung, 248 ; successful campaigns, tl . ; 
oevcrcj’s of his wife, 247, s'ldd'ti 
rtvolat-on at the dcaili of Na».r Jung, 
ajo; rejoicjngs at Pondicherry, //• ; 
ajjr,0'.n‘.ed governor for the Great 
Moghul of all the couTJTies to the 
south of the Kistna, <udden 

cstaMi’^hment of I rench ascendency 
in India, 351 ; rnisrcprcsentaticnv as 
regards the ErgUdi, 25^ I arrogates 
all the f Otters of a Nauab of the 
Carnatic. 257; refuses f'cace unless „ 
the h.r.giuh recognise his claims ,»*. ; 
sacrificed by the French governT.cr.t 
in Europje, 23?; despair jirid death. tA 

D'JpIeit. M^ame. her ntied parer.t-'ge. 
245; herkn >2. ledge of native la.ngu.^ges 
and coffc<pondence uiih na:iscco:.nj, 
ih. ; known as Jan Eegnm. li-. «<*.V ' 

Durand, Sir Heerj*, at the storming pf 
Ohami, £54. r.ete ; political agent at 
Rh ;pal during the mutiny. Cjs. r.Mr , 

Durani. modem nime for the * 

542, Mie; dytwsty cf, founded Ly 
Alimad Sliah A^/dah, <43 

Daranf Sliahs, 4Jrd Earuhaai Viri^rr. 
$4?; expuli.on of Shah Shujv. the 
JJjranh $<o;.<Itvat.on of Do-.t Mu- 
iiammad Khan, the 5;-! . 

rcstorati n of Shah Ship ca.*T*.e'l o ;t 
by the Engn-h, 554; its fa.lurc. 5»c; 
murder of Shah hhija, f'ci ; f.»:l war 
at Kdlui Iciwcen I;ari.krats and 
Djranis. 5>t 

Durbar, council of elders under ihc Riji, 
i; hall of a'ucife.cce -oj AV-ha'. f:?; 
Rnc*5 audience with Jehanclr at 
Aj/njr, 74f, tifi ; wlne-dr.nbers tl’jgged 
at. 148 ; dcKripticTi of, ai J>cl’.i. 1C5 ; 
Sivaji at the durbar of Aurangxei),' 

Durgi. .S’rrKdIf 

Dfjrjan S.'J. of liburtf>5fe, usurps tie 
throne, 520; kept as a Mate pr*.c-r,<r, 
fai 

D^iyodhona, t!;*" el !'*'.*, cf the Kacnasas 
5; rivalry wi'.li Eidm-t at ihecahih ti a 
of arms, 7: sppcinicj Vusra-ra;a. f ; 
challenges Vud'-ish'.hsra to a gar.i' I.cg 
match. 14; wins the Raj trd wif- rf 
the Pindavas, ib ; mcrtally wccndei 
by a foul blow' from Eblma, 31; fui 


death, aj ; rc-appears in the Cinr''r, 

Dusbyania tr^Tr.*‘S Salclntall h. Kill* 
thiui's drama Cy: n):hc 3 i father cf 
iJharata, 70 ; his tyiy.guard cf 
Tartar svomes, jCi. 

Du'tuck,cr**yermits" cf the lia't Ird.a 
Cormjaay, tale cf du'Vucl.s ly 

tl.e C/inpany's servant-, 

Dutch at Puhcai a.ed hid.*a.s, 231, 232; 
ss'ar s»-i:h the EcgLsb, 378, r:.'.V 


Z. 

East I.vniACojrrA'.-r, fr.rmatl'>nrf, rt?; 
checked by a rf CentreJ. 38.5; 

c'zrtcr rcnrwrd in 1:3?. it^ resuhs. 
537- g -v-ra-rert cf Inusa trar.tferrrd 
to the Cr -wn. O'/) 

EdinLuvh, snsit to India of H.R.H. 

the Duke of, Cts 

Edwardes, Lisu'.tnanl Herle-rt, suertt'-' 
ful cperat.cr.s agair.'t MCl'an. , 
deierted ly Slier Singh, ri.; Uf; sn 
c/.’fgecf MCltan. C04 

Sultan <-f. inccrfcrcnccvruh the 

p. rtague'c. 104 

EL.nc‘iakra, tie modem Amli, re'irg- 
jhieecf the lUn lasas, 0 
Eh;i.n, J4?rd. Vicc'uy cf Jrdla, f(/j, 
v<ncri fts a mi'ccn to Jh.uus, 672; 
hii death. C70 

Elltab.r-ugh, Lord, Oevern T-Gen'ral 
cf India, £37. hr'i'ates whether t!.» 
KngL-h arn I'.n n Afg!;ar.is*a.': »h rll 
frtreat or advan.e. 'M. j'a ; L*j *la: 
cn I parade, r'-j; c r.'jutst e-f S.r.de, 
<<-* ;c!uir.gec[ y hey Tt';<ct.cg > n j a 
ar/i II. liar, f'fi ; ca-t'^s a mgen* r f 
''Gwalior t» Im a;prr.*cj, f'p. 5'"; 
wrath at the act. •'i < f 1 ara Pci, ; 
reduce-. Ow'alm.r 10 tran /ui 1 ty, 

■ s'V»,h.scor.te~-7iUlr3r’*-a'i:rcr5i;;i r.'i 
In Icre, ; his recall, f* 

F.i’i.. ^ ‘ ^ iV-'na frevrr, 

the private i.’-aie r-ciT - vr *'»)'. r h; {■'Zt- 

s:*:0T at Tarrut. sc/. rajtu-ctf • 
P.isa, f.ig'.t tr. i ru*r<-r.i4'. 

yjcr, per; •.»•< le tli* r t-t .v 

EIphiS'jr've^Mr.. hj« r-i-’i 'iJi’-'L 

4^4, *48; I'r. !’*■.•, at P'je'.v, 

4l-3, jeve-tsra.e*' rh: cf 

d' urS’.Js'tj.j.".: d>*c ■‘.'-'V 
»fs>e re:''*'waar.i I s >;.V* 

i-iLji r»..mgb-'r 4i‘ 'v r*i 

threatei'. I'j;- Kao iV'-’.w c-«t 
the trer.’j* cf K '-1. .*.* : 1 'x 
"•■pticpn cf the f{ r-Ji 

Ka 1 t-> Mr J'-e M.-^- .In. 4'; : t • 
f'TreJ. <t': j'e^iaru'i ns f r 
agusri't tV rr*:. ^r-. f-r-v 

fe I? K’-.*kh r,h; C's'r.-- 

tion < f 1 1‘ l-'ra-y, 4-7 
EJp‘.ir:r:.re, s-rrerds £.r J * e 
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Keane in command of tlie army at 
f Kj^bul, 557 ; his vacUladon, 558 
Xudemos, appointed by Alexander the 
Great in theroom of PJuhp at Taaila, 
49; murders Porus, 7*3.; driven out ox 
the Punjab by San^rolcottos, 50 


F, 

Fah HlAtr, pilgrinjage of, 53 ; teadence 
at Pataliputra, 73, 

FaiJ-ullah Khan, of RohUhund, son of 
Hafix Khan, 335; treaty -tt-ith the 
Kawab Vuner of Oude, f3. 

Fakirs among the Sikhs, 589 
Fana y Sousa, the Portuguese historian, 
104 

Famikh Siyar placed by the tu*o Saiyids 
on the throne of Delhi, 207 ; incessant 
intrij^es against the Saijnds, 208, 209; 
duplicity respecting the Vice-roj'alcy of 
the Dekhan, 209 ; connection rrith Dr. 
Hamilton, ssio ; tragic death, 212 
Feroreshahar, the assault of, 556 
Firuz Shah, Sultan of Delhi, 87.; bums a 
Brahman alis'c, /3. 

Firux, govcmir of Herat, 549; sends 
for aid to Klbul, taken jwiSDner, 
7*3, 

Fitzgerald, Captain, his brilliast'charge 
at Sitabuldi, 490, 491 
Foot-posts in Indi^ i83 * j, 

Forbes, Mr., bis primitive admi^traijon 
in Guserat. 366, 367 ; his regret at the 
testorarion of Gurerat districts to 2Jah- 
ratta rule, 377 . ‘ « 

Forde, Colonel, dtftats the Frenchnndcr 
<^flans atid : rcco>*ers the- isncLsh 
fsaories, 2S5 ;‘Degct£ations w%th*Sal^ 
hutjung, sSd ; drives the French' ou| > 
' ^'tne Korthem Circars, ih. 

Forf St David, Fnzlbh settlenjcnt aV 
232,-2^3? captured by Lally, 285 
Fort St. Georg^ crigin of, 191 ; emTcls , 
and houses, 792; EnghshmerebanUof, 
pfOpii.ate Sivaji, 176; unsuccessful • 
siege by I-ally, 286. ^ladra^ ' . 

Fort William, garris-n at, 200, ^ce C^- 
cutia * ' , 

Fouidars of districts, 190 ;.taeir authority, 

’ x'3.; ai.Hughli, 261 . , 

Fra Joan, the puatc priest in Burma, 

• 5^4 * 

Erancis, Philip, appointid a cieaitCT of ' 
tl«-c.3UDciI at CJafc'oIta, ^6 ; auth.r of 
the -Inters of Jua.us, ‘t ^.7 his sus^ 
pid&Br^%thi iaticrity of Wama 
Hasan?;, 537! ho.tili measures, ci~ 
ability, il'. ; factious jpposiiioo. ii. ; 
interference, li. \ acqnrsinon of J3c. 
tnres.jrS ^ancti-'ns the interference of 
- Bris:o-.v'in Undeaffa.rs, B.: hischarges 
ar^ainsf Hastings.' 359; outrr.tted iy 
Hastings, 339, 35o ; the c?iMs at Cal- 
jCUita, 3^^: -phni of permanent tad 
seltieiccnt in Bengal, il. ; duel wrW 


Hastings, 363 ; dejartnre from In-Tj, 
ro, ■ cxcles national indigrati-t 
against Hastings. 3_Ba_: end, 333 
Fra^, Mr., Commissioner cf Delh:, 
hilled at the outbreak of the mutiny, 
638 

French, their settlement at Pondicherry, 
252 : capture Madras, 242 ; defeat the 
Nawab's army, 243; w'ar ndtb the ] 
English, i&. ; a'^ccndency in Indli oh 
257; beside Arcot, 253,254; caritu- 
late at Trichinopoiy, 255 ; acquire the 
Konhem Circars, 257; proriricaal 
treaty With the English. 258 ; loss of 
Chandemagore, 274 ; helpless condition 
in Hindustan, 282 ; desperate condition 
under Lally, 285 (Sef Daily); disasters 
in the Carnatic, 2Z6 ; I ss of military 
power in the Carnatic, 287; intrigues 
at Pwona, 364 ; agent at Foona, 3S7 ; 
French hatt^i^n in^ the rersnee of 
Kijam All, 400 ; their conduct at the 
battle of Kurdla, 401 ; nauonal laired 
of the English, 404 : Tippu an ally, 
7'^. ; Kiza.m Ali*s French baimKons 
disbanded. 405 ; French successes in 
the eastern waters^ 457 ( 5 r/ Perron 
and De Boignc) 

' Fryer, Dr., 190; his description of 
Masubpatim, ih. ; of hladras, igx, 
102 ; crcrsring the surf, 192: Fort St, 
George, ; desenptivn of Bombay, 

. S93 ; of Surat, 193. 294 : return to 

• Bombay, 194 ; adventures at Joonere, 

; vifu to Karw'ar, 193 ; leaves India, 

Fuiih Khan, Barukrai. son of Payendah 
Khan, cf Kabul. 545; dethrones 
man Shah ; 547 ; the real sovereign of 
•s Afghanistan, 7'^. ; puls d'.>v/n the GhiJ- 

• iais, ; dismissed by Sb.ih Sbtjja, 
548 ; deposes Shah Shuja and s-^ts up 
ilahmiid Shah, id. ; setxes HcrSl, 
549 ; blinded, id. ; cmeUy murdered at 
Ghaxnt. $50 

.Futtehgurh, mutiny at, 647 ; massacre 
of the fugitives at Cawnpore, id. 
Futtehpore, Havel ck^s defeat of muti- 
neers and Mahraitas at. 648 
Fyichc, General. Chfef-Commi55i''ner of 
British Burma* his work on Burma. 
5x9, fuffe; his trwty vrith the king of 
Burma, 6Sx . 

G. - ^ ^ 

GAEKWARor Barpda, rise of the family 
of, stSj 33s ; inlcrfcreroe at Satara in 
behalf cf Tara Bai. 334 ; trcachfrou^Iy 
imp.’isoned at Pcona, 335 ; tele^^ed, 
336; dcaKngs With Eaji Rao, '472 ; 
murder of his minister, Gungadhur, 
Shastri, 479 , - 

Gakkars. hill tribe of, derate slaughter 
m thearmy f Mahmud of Gharni. ydi 
a.s«a5«in3le 'luhammad Gh n, 79 , 
G^ndhira country, 3, ncffe; Gaedar^ns 
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by i :. ; Oiz^J^rt 

cjarr.*^ th* t’is-lrrince cf 

btr c aisa h-r lljr.d hus- 

ixini, /5. ; aitenis th? ^ir-sbit: /n c? 
ar.ns, 6; rttirtrs u-jih htr h-jt.*.an-i, 
D’^ntarisbim, t'j tht La-^Jct rA tr.*5 
Gan;;*?, »3 

Gaa Jharvas. cr gh-5?t?, Dratj^nrifs I rv*rt, 

*7 » pr^r^-ni at t!i* f 

3'3 ; a biU tf-b>“ fa.-n'i^ui f.r iii b-.auuf^l 

wTjr'nc?!. 3^, Mte 

Gancii, g;xi cf coo'd IucIl, wanbip 
cf, it. 

^nrs'iip ' f by 52. li. 3 j 
Garvvci. Gtrj-rral. h-i cx‘z a^ain't 

the tril/n cf the Ma.ha.lt.a tajXir.tiin?, 

6;o 

Gaj-a*.ri, cr lavccati.n cf the fua, 416, 
volf 

Ge-jT^je ir., Calajl Kao Pc.shn'a jeadi 
an;;ry lettcn t , 336 

Ge rc*a. 1-u sian a;;ree^sa in, 430, Kc!e 
Gblt-v, tfi; wcittm. ico 
Gh.i25-ud-tlin, a rcprcvr.tati^'C cf tJit 
Sjnnis, cyj; app^.r'cd VicT at 
Dtlii, iL , dethr r.es Ahn:ad bhah. 
2^; AG.-n^h.ron the thr ne, 

I'i ', re:n..^e<i by SmH AL-Ia!., 

il.'f sub'crt^ the Af^haa p.ver, sit, 
3J5 ; aheredlta.-)' b'iar.j, i'/.. >!•*/<■ . »n» 
vuh Lilajj Pji », 3:5 , r? 
in;;* at 'I7t!Vi, j: 7 ; f*j:v AUaj^hir to 
death, 3}$ ; fi ahx ar.i perpeUal ex.k, . 
ii. ‘ 

Ghaznt, the court cf -5. Srt 

Maiinild */ 

Ghenah, capiialcf the prarical 
2J9; «xpr;«l.ti'jn a;,ui.n?t, vr.i’-r Cli'*e 
anj U’atvja, 33d ; C-.-nduct eft.v; itiii- 
ratui«, »A 

Ghilx3Jt, c.h-lif<n < facncub n*,cpp'Ovrd • 
tJ the Atdalit, 542; driven to the 
fnoLr.ta.ns, n^.r^i cnecled by 
FllH Kfiin, *A7i ma?*acrc the 
Ln’li'-'h in the Kf.a;bcr J*as., 559 
Ch -f. Af.;han f;rtrec* cf. 77 ; rc-a;pear- 
ance vf the uanie in G.rur, 540, r.;ie 
Gh.rkai. ^^rNipal , 

Gh -lab Sin,';h, the Jxsr.is Eaji, ; K:»^ 
nrc t.at. niw.th St." Hrurj’ na.'-di-sr/< 

Sj7'. buys Kasli nfr and Jxrr.z £/-i; 
rtc c^.jv«J as Ma}.iraj», rf. ; bn re« 
fc*nwu<f5Ll;ec:o. *■/) 

Gr^'-’a*. Huca,n Afi, hit de'crijti'.a cf 
. Shhab K.ii, 321. 32^ 

Gh Uct Ka-itr. h njtle cut.*a;re3 C'-ni* 
rr. rteil si I>l‘a Ij'. 351 ; Lis f. fib:, 
r.Tptttre, i.ni death. 3>2 
0.1'. -'pe. Oereral. jit --t.p ani n at th* 
Ytli T* TTU'.Try. 43’*# d'avh in 
f-nt Gh rka c*n;pa;j3i.474 
G-ri-\T3jt, idtr.iicaJ sr.L'i Kajs^rr-.a. ao, 

r.-ff 

Cfi-x, funded by Ar.’^.'^uT'jv*. 1^4; 
V»cer y « f. s-'Tiis a fr.U'i n t j 
i'.3; inthe iiiS'er-'h c»rt.T>. tv'-it; 
tht cac'utr.ce, itj; iocal I-fe a:, tJ-.i 


si’h, fc. ; f rp-rfr... 
ture ir.O ’1, *f- ; ccrrrnT'r.:. dvjl anl 
red'S-a ti^al. I'-c-p ; sivt <f I>ra 
Yaile. t'-jyi labaluar.**, ' 

shev'^, j<»j. Its; r/xZ'i.a’t.'_a] in- 
f eocii in. x:e, r/i 

GoJia-d. Co!,nel, se^t ?y V>*a*Tfn 
lla«t.f:c". frx"a CcJ'utta th' '_;:h 
Central Inla t# t' e 
c j’jztry, z*i’ I hit r;- v'-m*' is aft'-r 
the cc":>Tct.' n st Vt’u'Vi'un. ^ 
<j«^rau.n.# tn tJ.e (nt M2t,ratia var, 

G-d.p.n. G^r.-ral, hU cxj^rLl'.-n to Par.. 

fto n in tri* vr n 1 F -r.-r* * vsr. < x 1 
Go’k rda. a MuhA-'t --t-dAn V.f>’:l "n ir. 
ih' I> kliin, cj : a*l z”'' ■ f th- hu!tsn 
sr.th Jlan Kii <f V/pyj’tjraJ’. ''/ # 
c rju-rH bj* A't"2r;;2-b. ici 
rmt to. ja: 1 ly the r-c,;!...’: a! Mad'i-s, 
tor. i '2 

Goni.ta , CT ratisr cutra^eoc* 

tTtr'e*I''rs in Lfnc^al, s/j 
C L';;h. Si.- Hu.^h.ii^.eith* f.'H 5rcre«t 
G-ab'-r, ede ; si,cs the latsJe '-f 
Maiarat-cre. t/f) ; b aflt cf Mcoixe*. 
cyC; op-"j';'nv a-aini th-* 

releHton cf MClr.-j tn Jl.'.hcr.. ; 
c -'err-tr.d'' the l.c^'I sli arny at Jla.*n' 
C’.'nct^f an! Oj l.Ar.ssalUh. (ct, . 
» ins the b'itle cf *'n 

Gour. Af.;!,aa rap’al cf lktz*h f'». 
I^hap*. f. 2 ~.'-d irsrr. the Af»l.an 
I’ron.'iVd J rf (Jh--?, 122, r-V 
Gr»eko*L.btrtaft Lii:, 7 i in 0.:.*ril A'.'a. 
51 

Gfavee, Cnyad "f, at D'^IM d rrz the 
c-ulr-r. f '. 1 17 ; f ."r*d C ^hf. r 
Cr^arbel. li'ir’ot'f, j-.r^.'s the rrl'l 
»e;'072 fro-n * *? ' 

jOtf/ren .‘‘inch. rx.* 4 -. ' Tff the r;u**h 
if -J r.oiff :n.i-r- 

fn'-rd-r cf Jlstdinr hvh, *^5; a 
r.ent-'r cf i!** C#'-:r»rp‘ rr*-. i.fs , 
♦ f.‘ ; /b-Tat'r-d ).y the be-r-a; ;-*rf r.t. 

Guhi. the ert^-tn’ns P.!—!, 
33 , bis erftahe'.^t:’ sf I' -.irAta. 37 
C'.'nihra^j tis'F, th- rtsJ n;*t-«Tr. 

b unfa-y 4 fihr Cs'’‘it 
Gv'n.r* f.hur hhi'^K. ll i '• -ho r.. r :vt"r<-f 
tbe t/ieVyar '•r'Lo-v!.-., 5 k r.'-! n 
t'# r.e-ta, ir'j; M* r’-sr'j-.iet, 

li., hit rouri*-. • S 
Gur.’ w-f Cr-usf. 31^. r*‘r; r'Ti'd toih* 
Kr..'»vh!vi:A*-.»’t jz*z. 'if 
.MLhi'e.-rhd A 5 . by th- :}; 

rr't'f'^d t» the by ^a-T'S 

llas’irCi. 274 

Guyta*. vu'.c*»d lb>' dvre**** «f To- 
rVTa, j»; -r-G C-. tft 5 e 
• f' p-ct*** T'-’?!;' 
a.'iie 1 1 ' e Ir. s* ; s *7 

St Ka'r .* iJ 5 i" r. 2 “ 

G.*n sinh . ♦ “J L.'h hi - J .f, B'l ; 
lU -w -h t; the hi-!. 5, it;; l..s 
crcCLti n, 4.', 
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»-achT 3 arniTig the 

tgguf lEy; 

Brieians, 5 f j^r^jatian and con- 
theircereeioat^^ of nioaey de- 

■ ikd viitaeons. / 4 . ; Kit:r« 

Gurus antoag tae 

■ Sikhs, 5 x 3 . AU-od-din, Ea : 

ruxerat. <= Tiaks ^aiust 

Sultan of, calls ■“ d"-f*at xJx- 

r-.^^T-^Su&nl’iatdes Chhdr. 

x= 5 ; driven .f 

|rr£S"de O- to Muhadaii 

cleS’-^f^ of *0 ^ *"■ 

of, 6^4 , cf Sindin, 3 ^-^ 

Gxrahor, *!„.S^brCa?tam P-IP^-a^ 
KJ.'e; caprured o, nalicv of Lord 

355 : non-jutervennoa poucy_j 

Stopped by br Lo^ EU^n- 

vet^Sucf- of a «unc=l 

t,™ugK of the 

of regeocy, „^{ Q^ior eoauob-y-t. 
aadfort^-jx °. a coaduseut, 


H/J^z Sfh the Mahdlttas. 3a- . 

his dealuJSsOT-U h 

de=aa^ of S.a-ja uo j.,^ 3 --Tev*. 

. dm-b of. 355 of tbi CoU^S® 

the favoup«Al,'V-‘.fi 


Gbolah Sbs’n, Raja of 1 ■ 

raised t'Jtbep^e^J* 5 >- lo-c-r* I 
to Gholao Smgh, id. . 7 f“S"i; 4 v 1 
a suhsidiarj- f"ff • .‘= 1 '°-* . I 

troops in 1 

Ti'omls'* with the Lahore c- I 

l^aneat cf a V; 1 

I^are and cour.nl of I 

ciscellaneous o-aaures, too, i ■ 

to England, u. . . ^ahrai’-i I 

Han 1 

cnatrajeat, j 9 a" u> e> i 

opsn Lord Goru''al‘“^_^:j 5 o,. 1 

M^'rattas, iJ.:, Fto-r^» I 
^J^iVclaveatisa of Woigaun. | 
^ t the L'inth . 

Client cf _jl appei*^*^ ^ 

by Rajputs. li. .to J 

Aryan col joy, i^- > rc y , pjr.du the 


^C;:cfDh.nu^h«^^t^u.^u 

of yudbishthua, 03. uif— *' 

cfKrishnxoj rix.oncity sal 

Hastings. .Warren 

n:!>de.r3ticn. “'A ^ntnn the claim cf 

. Vaaiittarttacon.e^Mnh^^^ 

< the Got3Pa.Oj 5 - • , ^ j with a 

^ ffV cSliVii council. *9 J i 

I tnember of t... ^ Bengal. 35- 

tsppoutted gos^o government, 

'scosfused luston ®f his re. 

•Sts: ?ro"Ave-^?iuuiistration. 

* 0 : refuses to 

■ ,.o 3 r?: " aSiKhantotr^ 

• test- re Mutia.'umu -j -..b-.s deal.ngs 

poitof depot^Jt^^- . 3 J 3 . 

U.i the ^“xrab V.m^ 3 ^. 

■ ^ 3 +; ltiT 5 .h >A-P.°‘'';oUainefor*e 
cf cotTup.i u-.u.-<- .J . oj^points -dr. 
KuVilla =tr^i?A.';VLukfnotv 355 1 

^^“■r;;ord;eneral .flnrt^- 


.Hat^:’t=’ 


Dr-..- 5 J‘i to Delru. aio. 


trlPSK-ttbe tueimtey ue-u. 

^R£tea.j<^l;£^;?a ^d, ' 

Si-,d..id. 4a : 

Ha Hu-'«nS^‘A‘’jr 7 Hs lemp- 

" ci. H^y. Govet?^;G=^ , 


' '^od' 'itniiei'^ . oonlentm 

- Frar;eis.65/ . c-‘,^f Ed-totv. the su-' 

tbo utterfer^J, r. at Lukhi, 

V- Nund-kcmar. 35? = 

To mUt the cHiges tr^’ «e«-it.: 

■ Sfv-'-'G-.ddard'aP-oss IndH f^ue O 
v^aitn c'nn.rT» - j 

tf G°i-«^A u''“iC/ 

^tC-iiT^JfeST'iiicovem d 
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254 5 vXie W«U of homan heads. 


MuXhar Rao the FiKt,_lotmder 
of the Eainify aiS- 3«. M3 1 his death, 

%i%', h~s widov?, Auah Bai, *o. 

Tukaji Rao the First, comm^^ 
th- anny of Ai!ah Bat. 343; sent to 
Sindia by Nana_ Famayese. 33* : 
Sindia demands hts recall, 39* • de- 
feated by De Botpie, 359 : his death, 

Hofkar, Jasteant Rao, an inegiliinate 
“Sn of tukaji Rao the First : hjs 
early predatory exploits, li., debmts 
&ndia and the Peishiva in the tetde 

of Poona, 43a; sets another 

\ca- 4^5; inVited by 

Sindia. and tbe Bh^nsla Raja of 

threats, 44t ; cunpa^ of “ 

Fnjpitana. tf.: retreat of Mohs^ 
442 ; H Utar's advance ‘o. . 

TVlhi and Bhortpore. 443' . 
^foenerf Lake. 443- 

jyr.o^ant ctad by 

■ 'Jit; interference of Amir 

Kto 'the Afghan. 453: 

^ Mulhar R^^^thu .. 

adopted* by “ r .^4, ^v.*, i5. ; 

R^. -*57?. Pmdhan-t5, 4-2 > 

araiy, 4^7/ ao-^-tnother by- 

jS 6 ; raurder of the . 

■■■ 5f«fs?f 

|?ll2OTi"£ 

; Ma>i^'aof-I>J'«y^^_'P^'’-j^ 

presen. at t-ai.m c i^j^janU, 

. 27f: sura?'’”'? 4 V of th- Black 

, {i. : survives the ^”^5 J ", governor 

■Hnt. "T2 : sooceea-. Uiue as g . .. 

• ■ ?r“thrSglisH settlement m Bengal. 
. *2? 


Home, Lieuten^.t. blows up iheRaici 
gate at Delhi, 656 


gate at locini, 030 
Honahwar. 5‘ee Onore 
Hoghli, English factory at, pji h- 
moved to Calcntia, 199; headqumtr, 
of the iloghul Fotydar, aft ; caprf-i 
by Chve and Watson, ayal cur.'. j 
detail in the capture of. 173, a-d< 
Humasnin, son of Bdber, succeed, n 
the throne of Hindustan, lys; a^! 
Muhammadan, if.; gnlled by_— e 
Khan the Afghan, 123. i^l ''-‘ii; 

:-, De.lTas'Jf -nfru TS. irS : 


iW 


Khan the Algh-an, 123, iij, 
ference in Rajptlt nfihrs. tyS : pk c. 

the bracelet, ff.: defeated by S a. 
•»-« _ j tJatn-i f A * rllCt.* 


the Bracelet, xf* . 

Khan and flies into Persia, t— • .h ‘ u" 
years’ eidle, 127 ; return to Uel.-u. 
death, ff- 


Ui-i. Viif 
temec.) 
IcLo-trun 
tnims 

Kacte 

Cei-U 

Tmrtl 

I3n5,u 


death, it- . o • -4 I 

Hus-ain Ali Kh.an,_ the vounger Sar-., | 
b*lps to place iarruxh Siieir no u-. 
throne of Delhi. coS;- e^osed .e 
hostile fntr.gues cf Fa-nukh Sij “• ■' . | 
tapedition to >F'f. ^.i, 


Viceroy of 'be ueanan, ly. , 

Baud Khan, ti- i “'Cbe. ‘o D A a 
with an army of Maim-tas, . 
assassinated, ata 

Hyderabad- Xi*ap . . 

Hyder Ali. a Xoik in the sc'''* “ V; 
Raja of Mys.ie. 254, 

jeajtrcsj'of the Engfc.h by fusl^-^bj 

towards the French. 31s l hts n,e to 
novier. 3t6; becomes master of iU 
^i of hfytore. »f : join^ by 
At; 217 ' invasion of the Catnatic, r-.» 
l,lfedeSes defeated, ii. . pte 
■ and coanterplot. if. nefe ; 'bcce-s^ 
■■ 3tS ; veaty at .Madris, if. ; a u^™ 
' en«iy cf the .«.ohrattas. 54^V- 
awkward diplomatic rclalio^^ 

■■with the English. 343 ! ^ 

■■ i, rnrmirlabic ti.wcr lO thc pen.n 


JiCftS 

ictii' 

Sulr 
ti s 

Kir 


]af. 


$r 

I 

i 

I'l 

c 

i 



lUh. 370. 37'; reception u. 
theinision.-uy.. if-t 
natic. 370. 373; •'“'"'-4 
with the Mahrattas and 

■■ “2: . his army, if. mU ; defeated by 
irEyre CooTe "'^f^of 

cha-mmer and 'bo®', .’'f'; '‘Ik’/S 
his d>mas:y. 4U7: 
of pinahs. 4tt, 'u’-'c; 

. Bangalore, 4'^ '■ aSSrcaa’cM an Co. «. 

53* - 


iKtcTRt. V2i> ^im^iiV’’ 


IiSa under the ' Gmek ard 

religious revolctjo-s, ir>. 


ndore, the capital cf Holkar, Y-AtMte; 
foundation cf, 431; mutiny at, 652? 
contemplated annexation by hmd 
EUenborcugh, ^65- Holkar 
nd '-Scythian kings in India. 52, 53 ; 
defeated by the Kajputs and Guptas* 
54 

udra, Vaidik personification of the 
firmament, 62 

ndra-prastha (Delhi), founded by the 
Pandavas, 13 

ndus. river, corssed by Alexander the 
Great. 47 ; invokedas Saraswatl in the 
Vaidik hymns, 64 
rawadi, the river and valley of, 500 


j- 

Tacat Setk, the great banker of hfur- 
shedabad.'aSs ; his family insulted by 
Sarfar^ Khan. ^ 66 ; jo.ns in a Hindu 
and Moghul plot for the destruction 
of Sarfar^ Khan and elevation of 
Ah'^ardi Khan, joins with Mir 
Jafir at Plassy in the ccnspiracy 
against Suraj-ud-daula, 274, 275 
[aghir, an estate given in Ueu of a 
salary, 138, 139 

fains, reli^on of, 80, 90; conversion of 
Jain Rajas to Eranmantsm, 
faipal. Raja of the Punjab. 73; de- 
feated by Mahmfid of Ghazni, tS .7 
death and suicide, tS. 
faipur,' Jai Singh, Raja of, his sub- 
mission to Akbar, i3f; vacillates' 
during the wars between the senS 
of Shah Jehan, 155; deceived by 
Aurangzeb, 170 ; his son a ho-stage at 
BelKt, 572 ; plati the escape cC Siyaji, 
ib. 

faipur, Aurangzeb collects Jezya in. *78; 
submission to Farrukh’Siyar. 209 ; con- 
tributions levied by Jaswant Kaa Hol- 
kar, 450; the protective treaty wth Eng- 
land annulled, ib . ; quarrels wi h Jodh- 
pur, 455. 456 ; war and andrehy under 
the policy of non-intervention, 525; 
type cf a dissolute Hindu Rinl. w.J 
forced interference of the Brit.5h 
government, ib. : coundl of Thakurs, 
a falure. si 6 ptnfatuaiion cf Eencinck. 
death of the R^nj. and pols'..fting,C'f 
the Maharaja, 529; 'murder' of Mr. 
Blake, ib 

famu Rajas at the court of Lahore, 570, 
59T ; Jamu and Kashmir bought by 
Gholab Singh, 598 ' 

Janoj. Bhonsla. Sef Bhoosla 
Jaswant Singh, Raja rf Marrvaf, 
raamt^ a daughter of Shah Jeha«, 
*59 ; fury of his queen on his flight 
frorr the battle of Ujain, 1^0 ; accom- 
ywnies Shatsta Khan in the war against 
Sivaji the Mahratta, i63 ; su<-7>ected of 
treacherous dealings with Sivaji, ib. 
Jits, Hmduised i^'thians, threaten 


Delhi, 345 ; femnd a principality at 
Bhurtpore in Hindustan, ib.i Suraj 
MaJ, the Jat hero of the eighteenth 
century, 346; vrars amongst his sons, 
ib.‘, contributions levied by the ilah- 
rattas. 347 

Java, Lord Minto's exj^dltlon to. 437} 
captured by the English and restored 
to the Dutch, ib. 

JehanatAd, the new dty of Delhi built 
by Snah Jehan, 155 

JeJiandar Shah succeeds to the throne of 
Delhi, 207 ; a low drunkard under the 
tutelage cf Zulfi,car Khan, ib.; de^* 
feated and slain by Farrukh Siyar and 
the two Saiyids. rxZ 

Jehangir, or Selim, sort cf Akbar, 140 » 
rebels against his father./^ ;iraplicated 
in the as.sassination of Abul Fa*!, and 
P'/isoning of his father, ib ; his vices, 
*4* ; revenge on his son Khuzru. ib.\ 
horrible execution of the followers 
of Khuzru, 142; infatuated by N(ir 
Mahal, the ‘"light of the harem,** 
ib.; his reception of Captain Haw- 
kins, 143 : cf Sir Thsmas Roc, 
*45, *46; becomes suspicious of the 
Khan Khanan, 146 ; shameless at- 
temp*.s at^ poisoning. *47 ; drinking 
bout on hU birthday, ib ; punishment 
of w.ne-drjikers, *48;imperia!progre«5 
from Ajm/r t >wards the Deknan, ib.\ 
wonders of hts camp. J49; raum to 
Cuzerat and Delhi, ib ; description of 
Guzerat, tec., *49^ *50; head^iuarters 
at Lahore, 150 ; his fvur sons, ib.; re- 
ported death. *51 ; defeat cf Shah* 
Jehan at Delhi, 152; capture of Jr* 
hangfr by, the Rajpfi:^, ib.\ sudden 
death, ib.\ n/minaics _Bul4ki-, son of 
.A Khuziuf to succeed him as Padishah, 
■^'ib. ' • 

Jews, parallelism between ihtir history 
and that of the Afghans, 683. note’ 
Jeypore. See Jaipur 
, Jezya, a rcligi us capitation tax imposed 
by Aurangzeb, 177 ; attempts t >c. U:ct. 
it in RajpOtana, 778 ; collected by 
Aurangzeb at Surat, *94 
Jhansi lapses to the British government, 

' . fiao. note ; mutiny at, 64*, 642 ; treach- 
erous massacre cf Eurupeans by the 
Kdni, 642 ; derttb of the R£n! in ma^ 
Bttire,6d3 ».*,;• •• 

Jharok^, or public viand^w. of AkW'»’ 
134; at Delhi, ^65,. ‘ , i,-. ' . 

Jh ta Ram, ihe^Jait* bankTratdJalpwri*. 
the -Tararhour cf^the V,inij*5is* de- 
lude-! Lcrd 'William Ben'mck. 52^! 
susp-cled ef poisoning ^he ^Iah.ir3Ja, 
ib.\ € tesd. to re*^ the p st cf«m-nvV- 
ler, ib.; implicated- in the murder of 
Mr. Blake, ib. • ^ 

Jinjeera, Abyssinians of, 330; their 
hereditary -chiefs’ or Seedecs, p-otect 
Mecca p.lgrims against pirates, r3. . 
JinjlorGingce, fortress of, m the Carnatic, 
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3.^hzT.t of contestJoabetTreeaZulSiar 
Khan and Ram Raja, 196; captured 
by Bcis>', 24^, and tzcU ; sinrcadered 
ly the French, sSj 

Jir^h, or C'jinsdl of elders amonsist the 
mountain tribes of the Snlaiman moun- 
tains, 667 

Jodijpore, Rajput tlngdoa of. See Mar- 
Trar 

Johnr, Rajput rite cf, performed at 
Chitdr, £3. 120 

Joonerc, a Mahratta fortress, the fcirth- 
place of Sivaji, 165, 166 ; visited fay 
■ •^V^. Fryer, 194. 155 
Jrliunder Dcab. in the Pcnjab, taken 
over by the British government after 
the Srst Sikh •a ar. 59S 
Jcng Bahadur, the faracns Gbor’m chief 
at _ Khatmandu, ejctxtes the £p.te of the 
heir-apparect cf Kipal, fSr ; beasts 
cf the mmder cf Matdbar Singh, 5E5 ; 
becomes military canister at Khat- 
mandu, z 3 ., ru>te ; sU-povrerfu} in 
pal, 535 ; subsequent career, 

Jtingpcns of Bhutan, 672 


Kamr^ J.ftrra, sen cf £»fahr.ui 
Amir cf Kabul, his Jealcusy dii 
lutmster, Futih Khan, 549 ; ih± 
Fusfh Khan u-.th hot needles. *'•. 
murder cf Fctfh Khan. {6.: i:fA< 
Kamran to Kera*, /S,; becomes rxlt 
of Herat, 552; his treacherous 7V, 
/K; hisingraiitudc t..e;-ardsiht Erjb.i 
555 

Ksnnm, kingdom cf, ico : the county' 
Vccl;-tana Xaik, itj ; a t>pe cf i 
Hindu Raj in ^Jthtm India, j:z 
Raja of, w Venk-capa. 

Kandahar captured by Nadir Sbab, ztz 
plots of the BaruJoais a:, 545 ; cu 
iaerc, r 5 .; captured by the iinrbd 
/ ,554^ 

Kanishka, or Kantrke, founder of ri 
latest d>*sasty cf Indo-Scjth:an kirr 
53: brought Persia,*! w:nbip cf li 
iiun into India, £i. ; liberal patron t 
Buddhists, {6. 

Kanjuj on the Ganges, Aryan kin; 
dom of, s; the anr.ert Panebak 
S; empire of. 56; Maharaja cf, lord 
paramount of the Rajput^ 77; 
crates the Swaj'amvara cfhU^ughte: 


.KXeul, conquered by Akbur, 13^ ; mas- 
sacre cfa ilcgQUI army is the Khaiber 
Pas3,'z74; mysterious cutlrtak coder' 
the missing trhUitr ■bT.Aursngmo, /A; 
captured by its sur- 

* render by ihe..KurE 3 hasbc:S*to Abend 
Shah Abdalb J 'jfit>:tti.by Dost ilu- 


. British occupaticn<r,*53yyinsprTectioa 
’ at, 557 . 55S ; disututiodh in, 560 ; 

• Kc^nd British occuHrftrJ.^ PoU 

lock, * 52 -; reception 

refbs^ by Sher A-ti Khan, Ka; and 
fepulced, fdy; ‘treacherous atmek oh 
' the Eridih Residercy,* ‘ 

Kabror, b^ile 0^*24 , ^ 

’ 'Kaikcyi, youngest queen oGPasn^ha, 
*297 •her ^vrath the insmUaricrh 6f 

.pfkrtU' s:^;^ csjpj^ 

* Dasamiha, f5. ♦ “ ' 

■ 'Kajar.' teigrimg dynasty ofIShahr cf 
Ptrma.^quarrels-i'rith'th- Zend phrty, 

. . ■ ; 'triumph of. 429. 45^ * ^ ; 

_ ‘?r.A*-5.-e- fii -fioi included ni'the 


Kap 2 a, Raj cf, a-’s. crated with the early 
life of Silrya Mun:, 45 
• Kama, a friend of Daryodhana, 7 ; hh 
V jgn Ale birth as the son w f a chanotee 
r>. ; chal,’eflg« A-junaat the exhlhii . 

'* •- of arms, /A ; is made a ima by Daq 
^ ^hana, : rebuffed by the Pindavas, 
; 2 >^r*is ike b>v at the Swayatnvan 
»;bfB.*3np2di. 12 jaebu/fedbyDraupaib 
, ty^j-jcn, si; rc^aj-pearJ 

* in iSe-Cangts, iy . . ’• 

Karrmia; dl emTi^e of; 275. r.eie 
Karra, AIi-ud-d:n governor of, fo; v. 
•aoiaation.cr^elii-uiyifn, Z2 
/Kartaketk. cel ^:‘'•Vrar, 64 

^ - .'‘.T. /•_ .1 .1 


lef:"*'hands,''4rVV ’ 

Kyua. HinduT^^.i^Cc'vs;^ , ^ 

Kcm sdn cf Aairan^^rtn, 

' a Cnrikrian Scimn,pb3 ; death in battle, 

V'" 

K5;nT>Hyn,*tue city of Drupada, in ; tne 
■ .-modern Krimpil, 


Kssbniir, -t-.a^ucred by Akrar, 239 
. •«■/- cltempt^ cT Aumrgzeb to form a ra^; 
^ '• cn lbs lake, acj ; conquered by Ahrec- 
/ . ^mh Durarh 54 f; bough: fres t.' 
Errlish by GnoIaV Singh, re 

'■'belLon. 595 ^ \ ‘ 

Ka'-simbomr, inland Englisbfrctcry at 
‘ •2f2;^car.:i:rtn by Nan-ah* icraj-ud 
daula, 270; by Mir Ka«m> 3C0 
Kaihsei, revolt agrunst* Alexander, 4-5 
' car.oms of, o ' 

Kaumvas, rival kin'men of the Pan--. 
\<is, i; Jealousy cf the Pin:^vas, 5 » 
in^truettd in arms by Drcna, /r. ; com- 


linr match, ff. ; in'*ade \;ra:a. i-J 
ciicover Arjsnx, /A; ^bughtered-by 
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'i' the Pindavas in the war of the Maha 
Bhirata, 21 

Kausalya. eldest wife of Dasaratha and 
mother of Rama, 29 ; her anger at the 
ejrfle of her son, 31 ; her vain re* 
raon-.tranccs, i&. 

Kaveri river, kept asunder from the 
Koleroon by an embankment, ' 235 ; 
delta of the two ijvcrs in Tanjore, 

K^zi, or Muhammadan judge appointed 
to aid the Nawab. 189 

Keane, Sir John, c ramands the army 
for the eccupati nof Kabul. 554 

Kerauli. a Rajpdt principality, notices of, 
617; ques'ion of adoption, 618; con- 
ceded by the Court of Directors. 

Khailtcr Pass, massacre of the Sfoghul 
ar.nyin, 174; destniciion of the British 
army in. 559 

Khalifs, the successors of Muhammad, 
74 : Khalifs of Damascus and Bagdad, 


K^ba, orholy brotherhood of the Sikhs, 
587. and noU’, condinon under Run- 
jeet Smgh. 589, 590; growing dis- 
orders. 592 ; governed by councils of 
live, ib. ; final overthrow of the Khdlsa 
army, 604 ; its soldiers under British 
command, 605. See alto Sikhs ^ 
Khandava*prasiha. an uncleared jungle 
round Delhi, ra; occupied by Kagas, 

^ X3 ; Raj of under the Pdndavas. ib. 
'IChan Jehan, the Afghan general of ; 

Shah Jehan, ^ ^ v, 

Khan Khanin, his intrigues in the rcigai 
of Jahangir, 144 ; suspicions re^etP 
Jn^, X46; attempts of Jehangir,-to 
potson him, 147 

Kharak Singh, eldest son of , iRunieet 
Singh, succeeds bis father‘'as^Ma- 
hdraja at Lahore,, 591 ; 
the murdcr,of-h-s nuxtister^w'?'. ; his'* 
death, ib. ' 

Khatmandu, rcvolut'^ at, 466. 467; 
mission of Kirkpatritk,*'"466; mtss.on 
of Knoe, 469; rcVnluiion at., 470;* 
massacre, 471 ferment during the 
Kabul war, ih . : c uncil of JJb'aradajs 
at, 473. 474; frequent revolfy^op^s^at', 
S74« 575» min stenal compJifcaii:n',at,, 
576. 577 ; political compromise, .577;., 
tragedies, ^79; -a neWTninisrry,^565; 
horrible massacre. 586 
Khirkl. assaults of 'Baji Rao Pcishwa,’ ‘ 
. reputed by the English. .488., 4S9 ^ f 
Khiva, atj U.sbeg kingdom, 539 ; Russian 
expedijqn to. 55^. 555* 

Khoimnd bn the Taxartes inherited by 
Bdber, 124 fan Usbrg- kingdom, 539; 
Russian advance to. 678 
Khurim. a Pindhari leader, 458 ; throws 
himself on the mercy of the'-English, 
485 

Khuzrd, eldest s'tn of Jehangfr, 147; 

«■ favoured by his grandfather, Akbar, 
ib . ; excites the jeal jusy of h'ls father, 
'.Jehangir, ih.\ breaks out ia revolt. 


ib.\ its failure, ; horrible revenge 
of Tehangir, 142 ; bb reconciliation 
with Jehangir, 149 ; his assassination 
by Shah Jehan, 151 

Kichaka, brother of the queen of Virdta, 
17 ; falls in Lve with Draupadi, ib. ; 
slain by Ehfma, ib. ; his brothers try 
to bum Draup^i svith his remains, 
;8 

Kinloch, Captain, futile expedition 
against the Ghorkas of Nipm. 464 
Kinnaras, singers in the heaven of Indra, 
present at the feast of Bharadwaja, 38 
Kirkpatrick, Colonel, his missiqh,*tO 
Nipal, 466 i*-* 

Knox, Captain, his mission to Khat- 
mandu, 469 ; its falurc. 470 
Kolhapore, a Mahratta principality, 
331; family of^the Rajas of, ib, note; 
intrigues of Xizam Ah, 341 
Koleroon river, dividing the Moghul 
Carnatic from the Hindu, 233 
Koh-i'Baba, mountain system in Af- 
ghanistan, 540 ; includes the rock 
fortress of ^hak, the demon king, 
ib., note 

Koles of Bengal, outbreak suppressed, 

Kcn^n, kingdom of, zoo; Mahrattas of, 
165 

Korygaum, glorious defence of, 493. . ’ 
Kosam,J^j of, 'sZ.neJe 
Kotn-al.. office oT/iri^ towns, 145, 189; 
criminktjuri^icUon,.i89, 190; office 
at Calcutta, '• 

KrishoaraJ.s^tlL^. ,of ' jMysore. See 

Krories, revenD^'t^Mfil^^ntroduced by 
Todar T39.J‘.flicir rapacity qnd 
oppression,* , * 

Kshaii^as, rite jnilitary caste in India, 

3 j'all die in battIe.go to the 
• Ticaven of Indra at Swarga.5a7, 

/• one oi the four great ca'tesr 59 
Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu. 2i, 
62;'part pTayed'by him ifl thq Mahd* 

• rBh^ta, ib ; ^upertiatural appearance. 

• • '.expounds toj^uM the doctrine 

t ofmcteinp^chosis,**i5. ' • . 

‘^Krishna Rai, ’■^lahirdja of^Karsinga, 

• 91 ; vfngeance against the £uUan -of 


. the Dckhan* 9x,-9? .. . 

*' *KulifaJ Pand^', in fasten at Khatmandu, , 
. • cSt his false step, 381,* 

58a ^ •> ir** 


her ccnte|t gi ^i^ tadrl as^cQSa’w,' ; 
her .. "m ^ * ' 

Kur^, bt^dCr^llF'^C- 
Kusa, son of Rima 43 

Kdtub-ud-dln. Viceroy tif .Muhnmra.xd 
Gliori, 79 ; Suhan of Delhi, first of the 
slave-kings, tb.,. buirdswhe Kutub 
Minar, ib . ; his death, 80 
Kuru-fcheira, the plain of, the scene of 
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tHei vrar of the Maha Eharaia, so; 
car^geration and grandeur in the de- 
scription of the battle, 25, 26 
Kuve^ god of wealth, 64 
Kuxrilbashes, or Persian colonists, 
placed by Xadir Shah as a garrison 
in Kdbul, 543; surrender the Bala 
Hissar to ^mad Shah Ab dali , i5. ; 
protect Timtir Shah, 544: slaughtered 
at Kabul by the Afghan Sunnis, 547 


L. 

LAEOtTRcoirtf Ais, conuraaderofa French 
squadron, captures Madras from the 
English, 242 ; his subsequent fate, 
ru>ie 

Lahore, Jehang£r*s head-quarters at, 
150 ; massacre of princes at, 153 ; 
imperial read to Ag^ra, 184 ; ferment 
during the Kabtil •war. 57^,572; the 
court and capital of Ruajeet Singh, 
550; Sikh and Rajpilt factions at, 
530. sgr; settlement of the govern- 
ment by Lord Hardinge. 508, 539; 
compretaise Lord Hardinge, 539, 
600 

Lake, General, Lord Wellesley’s instruc- 
tions to. 43$; bis campaign in Hindus- •* 
tan, 437; Its conclusion, 438;, reberTs 
. JasTraot Rao Holkar, 440; prejAraiions 
against Holkar, 44* I'la 
ii>.; defeats -Holkar 'aDd;Jbesi«ge$ 
Bhurtpore, 443;' reduces fHcDcar to 
subnbsicn, 4.49; dl>gj^;at HoUmr's 
pretensions, 449. 450 ; ii'ni^ant at the 
aanclm'nt of the protective treaty 
vr.th Jaipur, 450 - . •'h 

Lakshmana, second son of B-Tsaratha, 
29 I accompanies on hiv-e^e, 

'32 ; drives Sfta to Chitra-kuta, 43'* 
Lakshmi. the go dess of prosperity, €4; 

worship.of. tP. / . 

Lally» Count de, arrival at Pocdicherry, 
2847 capture of Fort St, DavJj. 

' •arid recall of Eussy, 285 ; suspic-ous 
of Bossy. xL; desperate situau n at 
Pondicherry. iB. , siege cf Fon So 
Gerirgc. 285.-28,5; retreat. 2S6; defeat 
at Waridrvrl-sh. i 5 . ^ capitulati p at 
Pondicherry 087 ; melancholy end.* • 
-Lai S.ngh. pQrajnqCr.or the cuecn, and 
,* ' ‘nuhister at. Lahore. 593; hU treacber}*^ 
,.tt>\'£ke, Sikb.-arxy, 5?5J moves, to 
• ..Pcr&^hr.har. ^■;:f.«ghf at Moodkee, 

- ns’: ytrezeshabar,. i5 ; 

- mrms'er byLcrd 

Hardmge. 5^9: hb freacb*ry in Kash- 

*. rrifr, b^s.do•;^-nfalI.i^-• 

*qr B'idchbt ^abiob cf Lhassa 
and Diganriri. 4^. ^ 

• l,amberr. Comratdore, *his msssrn to 
■Rangcun. 6to: deceived, arid insulted 
by the Burmese hfnoals, dio ; begins 
'the second Buxrilrscwar, dit 


londorr builr on territory cedtd ct 
N' ipal, 476 

Longhorn, Sir Wflliam, govemer d 
Madras. 153 

X^onka, the modem Ccj'hn, the clrc* 
of Rdvana. the demon Raja cf u* 
R^kshasas, 40 

Lasr.ari, General Lake’s riciory 2:, 

^ 43S 

La%'a. son of Rama and Sitd, 43 
Law*. M,,cx-govem(.r<f the French su- 
ilement aiChaniemagore. «uppcnifu 
Shabzada and Xa^ab \’irier of 
279; bb helpless condidoa, 283 I 
Lawrence, George, an hostage ia lit 
hr>t Afghan war. 599, xrr.V; earned 
off prr-oner at Peshawar by Af^huis 
and ."ikhs, 603 

Lawrence, Henry, ^fajor cf the Bccrtl 
Artillery, afterwards Genera] rit 
Henry. 581. Ko(e. 607, Kfffg; Residtnt 
at Khatmandu. 5S4 ; prevent- a mas- 
sacre, x’i 5 . ; Resident at Lahore. 599*, 
suppresses a rebellion in Jamn and 
Kashmir, t 6 . ; proceeds to England, 
600; President of the Board cf Ad- 
ministration at Lah-iie, 607 ; h'.s sym- 
pathies for the SX'h S-rdars, fA tretifsi 
from the B lard, 608 ; appointed Odtf 
Commissioner of Oude, 6 s 6 i prompt 
suppress! • 0 of the out^ak at Lukn- 
now, 633, 634; preparations f»r the 
defence cf the British Residency at 
Lukhnow. ^41 ; his death, 650 

Lawrence, S;r J hn, afterwards l>rd 
LauTcnce. Commissioner of the Jiil- 

* lur.dar Uoab, 599, n. 7 fe; civil member 
cf the Board tf Admmistrati.n at 
Lahore, foy ; first Chief Commi-sioner 
cf ihe,,Pt-njab, 6 c 3 ; the saviour cf 
India, during the scp'-tj’imurinjr. C53: 
Vicero>’' of India in .succession to 
Lord t:.bin,,,G7o ; policy in Afghanistan 
duri.ng the fratricidal war, 677. 678; 
dealings with. Sher Ali Khati. ti. ; rc- 
tirem-nt an^d death, 670 ; his treaties 
■with Dost Muham'nad Khan, 62 o 

Lawrence,' Major Stringer, takes the 
comiriand of the East India Cent- 
parir's forcev fa India during the vrzf 
against France, 243; goes to England, 
^235; returns to Madras. 254; oprrt- 

• tjonsat 1 richin^poly, /A; w^TTiedtr. 
the dupl.ci’7 cf Nawab Muhammai 
AH. 253. 255 

Lha-sa. the . resideT>cc cf the Te^hu 
LamaI- 452 : 4e.*nple5 at, plundcrcd'ty 
the GhorluLS. 465 . ' ^ ^ 

LIttler. Genera] Sir J'-hn. bb po*iticrj at 
Ferozep -re at- the breaking out cf tre 
firs: bTnh war. 593 ^ ■ 

Ltikhnlw in 1857, sep-ty mntiny cf fie 
3rd cf May, C33: suppressed by ■'•tr 
, Henrv* lawr-nce, C34 ; preparatiocs 
for defence. £40; the city and cant- r- 
men%64T ; Eur pran and cadre forces 
ii . ; ^4brcak of the jedi of May# ri-; 
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flight to Delhi, ib . ; defence against 
mutineers and refcels, 649; death of 
Henry LauTcnce on the 4th of July, 
C50 ; assault of the 20th of July, ; 
failure of Havelock in August, 651 ; 
heroi'.m of the besieged, 658 ; first 
relief ty Havelock, 650 ; second rehef 
by Sir Colin Campbell, ih . ; death of 
Havelock in November, 660; burial 
in the Alurabagh, ib. \ capture of 
Lukhnow by Outram, 661 
ushington, Mr., perished in the mas- 
sacre at Patna, 302 
yitOD, Lord, Viceroy of India, 6S1 


M. 

!acart.vey, Lord, governor of Mad- 
Kts» 372 ; treaty with Tii^pu, Sultan 
of Mysore, ib ; capture of PuLcat 
and badras, ib., note; assumption of 
the revenues of^ the Carnatic, 378; 
proposed reduction of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic to a pageant pensioner, its 
dubious equity, 379 ; real of the 
Nawab's creditors, 380 ; restoration 
of the Carnatic ordered lay the Board 
of Control, 381 ; his retirement, ib. ; 
declines the post of Govertior*Generaf, 
388 

iacaulay. Lord, his imperfect story of 
ilir Jafir*s jackass, 278 ; acquits 
ilastings of money corruption, 382, 
fiote . ■ . . . - 

iacnachten. Sir William, appointed 
English minister and envo^ at KAbuI, 
524 : excites the disaflecticn of 'the 
^ jhj! jahnlhJfup ^ 
tf subsidies^ 556: imprudent removal 
of the British troops^ from thi Bala 
Hissar, during the 

iasurrecticn at JCibul,' 558 ; negotia- 
tions with the rebel leaders, ib:, 559 ; 
attacked and murdered by Altbar 
Khan, 559 

aepherson,. Sir • John, provisional 
Governor-General in succession to 
Warren Hastings, 388 
adhu Rao, fourth Peishwa, succeeds 
his father Balaji Rao on the throne 
at Po'.na, 339; regency of his uncle, 
Rughonaih Kao, ib. ; farce of in- 
vestiture at Saiara. ib. ; disaffection 
of 'the Mahratta feudatories,^ 
quarrels with his uncle, ib ; imprisoned, 
rA ; reconciliation, 341; invades, the 
territories of Hydcr AH, 342; fresh 
quarrels with his uncle inflamed by his 
mother and Jiunt, 343 ; joins NiamAli 
in his- invasion of Berar, ibi", his 
religious vagaries, ib. ; friendly ad- 
vances of the English af "Bombay, . 
341 ; refusal to' part wjth 'SaTseltc or 
Bassein, ' . ib. ; awkward ’ alliance 
between the English at Madras and 
Hyder AH of Mysore, 345; -d^th by 


consumption, 348, 350; succeeded by 
his brother, Narain Rao, ib. 

Madhu Rao Narain, seventh Peishwa,' 
infant son of Narain Rao, 362, 377; 
his suicide. 401 

Madras, visit of Fryer to, 191 ; origin of 
the tow n. ib. ; yearly rent to Golkonda, 
ipi, 192; surf-beats. 192; Ton St. 
George, ib. ; Sir William Langhcm 
governor, ib. ; p' pulatl* n, ib. ; 
threatened by Moghuls, 196; bribery 
of Zulflkar Khan. ib. ; bcs.egcd by 
Moghuls under Daud Kban.Vi, ;pcace 
at Madras, 197; growing commercial 
importance, 230; commcrciar esta- 
blishment, 230. 231; Governor in 

• Council and Mayor's Court, 231; 

justices of peace and Pedda Naik, ib. ; 
jealousy of the Dutch, ib. ; “ inter- 
lopers,*’ 232 ; flourishing trade in 
cotton piece goods, 234 ; isolation of 
traders, 234, 235 ; captured by the 
French under Labourdonnais, 242 ; re- 
stored to the English, 243 ; interference 
in Tan] jre. 244 ; wars with the French . 
at Pondicherry, 243; treaty with 
Hyder AH, 318; situation on the- 
Coromandel coast, 320 : its individu- 
aUty, ib. ; debts and difficulries of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 3C8 ; ag- 
gression of the Natvab on 'Janjore, . 
3^9 ; L' rd Pigot and Paul Benneld, 
ib. ; Imprisonment and death of Imrd 
PigoW 370; 'Sir 'ihomas Rumbold 
goverod/, '-fb. ^ formidable power of 
Hyder AH, ib. i missibn of Swartx to 
SeriogapS:i^y37i ; troubles with the 
Nictm ^ about Gunf'fbr, ib. ;• Mr. 
WJn/r.bijtb’ ^pyrjjicix, jLpia'^jo 

of HydeV AH of Mysore, ib. ; -Wbiie- 

. hill deposed '-by Warren Hastings, 

" victories of Sir E>tc Coote, to. ; 

Imrd Macartney, governor, 37S; 

. troubles about the Naw’ab's debts, 
380; orders of the Board of Ccnfrol, 

' '381 ; corruption and inacrion under 
governor Holland, 393 ; setifcment 
of 'Tanjore; 420, 620; yeulement of 

• the Carnatic. 423, 620 

Madri. one of wives of P£ndu2‘,4 J con-’ 
test with Kunti, f^.* ; perfoems Saif, 

' ib:i her two s'-ps, ib. ' ' ' . 

Manuals, the sect of, in SoulhernJndUf. 

411^ their disfinctions and crcecj,* , 

ib. * , , *7 . 

■ Magadha, the modern Behw* the i 
• cradle of Buddhism, -coi^qfTj^Hdipfr ‘ 

• with the couniyj* nft.RikshaSas'^tird • 
Asuras, 8, note 

jMahlbat KBan. rp: captures Jebangir, 
ib. \ sh-im burial qf Shah jehnn, 153 

MaM Bhdrata, war of, lold m .aft ancient 
Hindu ejiic written iU Sanskrit, i ; 
probable date of the war, 2: character 
of the -war, 20; compdiiiion of the 
poem, 24 ; religious teaching of, ib. ; 
grandeur and exaggeration* of, 25, 26; 
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trrrdudln^ sctzz at ths Gan^-s, 26, 27 ; 
c::^n:ont5 of, ia ths dae of Hioacn- 
Ths^anj, 56 

ManaVcn n;cantajn,i 3 ha^::ad "by Hiadn- 
s^ta ianadcs, 667; English erpedi- 
doa xxzitT Sir rscrvalle Chanbsriaia, 
662 


Mabadaji Sindia. S/r^ Siadia, 
Mahades^a. Sz^a 
Jlaharaja, cr “great Raja,” 2 
Zl2.h£, captured bj rbe EngE;h. 3701 
llahrrjud cf Ghazni, xnTadts Tniia, 761 
trrelve erj>ed:don5 into Hin'initan, 
2 ^. : dtftzxs the Rajputs at Somnath, 
zS. 76; destroys the idol pillar in the 
lempie, 77; returns to Ghazni, ; 
his death, zr. 

Mahomet. Sr^ ?»Iuhac3’nad 
JIahrattas, empire at Deoshui ccneucred 
Ala-ud-din, £0-1 ; rise in the 
Kon^n^ under Sxvaji, 365 ; career 
of Straji, if6; organises a se'sterc of 
hlacl; mail rr cheat, 175; bootless 
opera-ions of Anrangeh againit, jSz ; 
■wars bef.^-een Ztilf^j^sr Khan and Rirt 
Raja, 356: settlement r/j-h Sahu Kao, 
the grandson of Siraji, coj; his 
cap::^ a: Satara, si,; tnde^nite 
claims to chon:, zA; rite of the 
Brahman r3*'’Is!«r> cr P«rishwa.s. «o 5 ; 
their power and peSrj*. 217; import- 
ance cf Mahratm history, *1-2; 
sanitary* leaders subject to.the Brahman 
Pei>hwas, 219 ; dealing wit.h the ?.Iu- 
E-immadan pcwers, f6 . ; htlpl'^sness 
of the Moghul comt at. Delhi. xS.; 
'secret relations between the Mahmtta 
Petshwas andthe Moghul Padl'hahs, 
am; eitendre ravages after the in- 
vasion of Kafir Shah, rzjt invadon 
cf the Carnatic. 236: deaHngs vrith 
the Kao-ah, 257 ; take^ Trichin'poTy 
' ty surprise, zr. ; impriion Chunder 
^hib at Satara, sc . ; merciless inva- 
sions of Bengal for the of 

cho'it. c 65 ; treacherous nrnsacre of 
?>r2hrartas by Ka-wab Alivardi Khan. 
sdy;. quieted by the promise cf ihe 
Kawab to pay yea.']y chouV'sfi; 
demand zirrears of chout fr^ns Mir 
Ja 5 r, 270; congest wiA the AJVharr? 

' for the hicghi:! empire, 2:9. 532; 

' horrible defeat and ma'^acre a: Pari- 
> put- '590, 330; de3a.*id chout for 
Bengal and.Behar frim the Engri-n, 
'•.-era*; feve inclined^ to pay chout In 

• fh* Orii-a. z!?. J general ririr cf 

• '.tbu. Mafjratra einpire and it< feuda- 

to^s.v 330 ; _fhfee " seats of: bttr.e 
goremnnnt.-— Po'rvt, Saiara, '• and 
Koraapore,* rjr; four Iiading 
lories — the.Gar»n'-’ar. IToTkar. Sind-a, 

‘ a-nd the Ehon ta Rail of Bera'. ff. : 
trar.^-frr cf power, ni-er the dea*fi 
Sab:;, from tho Ra’a cf Sa*am to tae 


Priih?-:! of Po na, 3?r-3t adm-nts'ra- 
dont: Eahji P^ao, the third Pelshwx 


354: Mahralta wars front Mjom* 
the Punjab. 337 ; crushing drita: r 
Paniput, 359; Mahdu Kao, fitrd 
Pelshwa, si. ; inremal di*nari:r. 
^o ; wars agauiit Hydcr AI: iri 
Kizam Ali, z"?. ; cendact Shah Ahr 
to Ipelhi under ?t!ahadaji Srndii. nti 
establish the hfahratta ascendarexh 
Htedustaa, 3<7-2; wradi wfdi du 
English at their refusal to pay thten 
for Bengal, 352 ; threaten to mud 
through the Rchllla ccunuy cn 
Oude, ti. ; death cf ilahdn Fm 
Peishv.-a, 360; accession and rmrin 
of Karain Rao, fifih Peishwi, r t 
s-uccession of Reghonath Rao, unb ■ 
PcUhira, 351 ; Mahdu Rao Xrri; 
seventh Peishwa, 362. 377 C terr 
tiations with the English at F-rrm. 
362 ; condemned by the Bengal gc-m- 
ment, 363 ; treatj* of Parundhur, iri. 
tc.; French intrigues at Po-ca. di; 
Bombay inri-ed to restore Rcrbcmri 
Rao. z3. ; B : mbay eypedirion to Poem. 
265 ; cenventi n of Wurganm, if. ; fm 
^vlahratra r/nr, 355 ; co.oJederacyriib 
Ht'der .4Ji and Kiaam Ah, 373; d::! 
of the Mahrstta w'ar by the tmy 
of Salbai, 377; reg.infed as the £:■*? 
fo.*raidahIe power in India, 3'< ; tnr 
hlahratra Hngdo-n between the Jsrr'a 
and Ganges founded by J.I.-Jaizh 
Sindla, 3:6: English Resident 
pointed at Poona, tfp; rrar fccrseee 
the Peishrra and Tippu Sultan, -flJ 
rivaJrj- between Kana Famave<e ani 
Mahadajt SIndia, 391; dealings tritb 
Lord Cornwallis during the fi-sfsar 
ajaku TipriJ, ’54: 
pands, 395; th-L' . treach-r^', 3^: 
Kistriiition of che ’ Pcishv.-a as the 
deputy of ih'e Great f.foghuL 307^ 
death of Mahad-aji SIndia. 30"; cru'-v 
ing demandsenthe Kizarn for arrears 
cf chout, 3'.oT.Mabrraita. envoyin-ulied 
at Hj'ierauad. 400; defeat of the 
Kixirn at Kurdla, 401; s-iicile of 
3l.ahdu Rao Karain. ic . ; Bril Rao, 
eighth Pcishwa. i5. ;Ir.*Tigutsletweea 
E.ajt Ka-Op-Daubit Rao Sindla, and 
Kana Famave5e, ^22; r»-jeo: Ixri 
hlomlnrton's ctTers of an ErgiL'shri'i- 


ance, 405; iheir n:Ie in Tar.j'^re* de^ 
scril^ by Swartz. 421 : re7!'e< cf O'.' 
Pe£sh'.va to the c/Trrs of Lord Vfehes 



Bombay presidency, ujz} cc 
of the trcrit>''‘f Bv'emt /e. ; .‘eco 
Mahra'ta war, z*A; ho-ri;:/* cf S.'n; 
and the Bhonslt, 434 ; 
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Sindia and the Bhonsla hecome feuda- 
tories of the British government, tb. % 
difficulties with Jaswint Rao Holkar, 
439 ; reduced to submission, 444, 
449 ; reactionary poIic>' of Comwaiits 
and Barlow, 44S, 9; brief interval of* 
peace, 451 ; rise of the Pindharies, 
457 ; conquest of the Pindharies 
by I-ord Hastings, 476; intrigues of 
Eaji Rao PeUhwa. 478 ; murder of the 
Brahman minister cf the Gaekwar, 
479 : imprisonment and escape of Trim- 
bukji Dainglia, 4S0; remonstrances of 
the British Resident at Poona, 481; 
attitude of Sindia and Holkar, 482 ; 
submission of Sindia, 483; difficulties 
with Holkar, 485 ; duphdtj* of Baji 
Rao, 486; treacherj', 487 ; hostilities 
begun by the Pcishwa, 488 ; flight of 
the Peish'Aa, 489; treachery of liie 
Bhofl'-Ia of N’agpore, 490 ; battle of 
SitaLuIdi, ib. ; Mr. Jenkins supreme, 
491 , defeat of the army oi Holkar at 
jlehidporc, 492; extinction of the 
Pe.shwas, 454; seltK-meni with Hol- 
kar. 495 « success of Lord Hastings* 
policy, ib . ; political reUtious dunng 
the adminir.ration of Lord Amherst 
and Ijord William Beotinck, 523. 
Sfg atio Holkar and Sindia 
lalabar, Rajas of. 89 ; on western coast 
of India, 99; Malabar proper, ico ; 
twelve kings of, ib. ; pepper and pil- 
grinw. lor; sureraintyof the Zamorm. 
102; Malabar pirates, *04; visit of 
Uella Valle to the court at Calicut, 
T19; Rajas sacred in battle, 120 
tabi«a. founded by Albuquerque, 

lalcfjlm. Captain John, his mission to 
Pers a. 430 ;.hb' earl}' career; /A. /((f/g ; 
ncgoiiarions with Daqiat Kao bindl’, 
43S ; story of ** (jId'Brag," ib.. noig‘. 
n.s half-heancd trea^* \ri;h Hollmr, 
449 ; “eni by Lord SJinto on a mission 
to Per-.ia. 454, notg; meets Baji Kao 
at iMaholi,487 ; outwitted, ih.’, neg-<lia- 
tions w.n Tulsi liai, 492;^ defeats the 
armyorH Ikarat Mehidpore, ; final 
settle :»ent of EajI Kao,*'.j;5 
lahk Amber, the Abyssinian minister 
of Ahmadnagar, 144 ; defeated by the 
Sloghul army, 149 

Mail: Kafiir, general of ' Ald-ud-dm, 
85*, pi nders Hindu’ temp 'es in the 
south ib.\ notably ih -se of Madura 
and Mysore, a Hindu converted 
to I Iz'fti.'ib.' • 

Malwa. r»-gi09 <''f, 71 ; relative jws tl'n 
of, to.va^s Rajputaria, xji. nolg;^ 
divided becwecn S.nJia and Holkar,* 
264, note 

Manaris. r hereditary oxen-drijrrs, 1S7; 
d.vidon into fo:;r tribes .‘ith ca^tc 
mrrks, 187-S; wom^n' taiojcd "ith 
flowers, j£3; identified wiih Brinjar- 
ries, 39s 


Mandalay, present capital of Burma, 
5*5 

Manel, residence of the queen of Olaia, 
H 5 

Mangalore, Portuguese fort at, 105 ; 
treaty at, between Lord ilacartney 
and Tippu Sultan, 378 
Manipura, ancient kingdom of, the 
modem Munipore, 13 
l^lanouchi, the Venetian physician, his 
memoirs of the reign of Aurangzeb, 
*74 

Man'cl, Mr., member of the Punj’ab 
Board of Administration. 607 
Man Singh, Raja of Jodhpur, claims 
the daughter of the Rana of Udaijmr, 
453 ; quarrels with Jaipur, 45^-6. Seg 
Marwar 

Mansubdars, rank of, in the hloghul 
court. 133 

Manu,irapersonality,lawsof,677; based 

.1.^ : — - r f .1 . soul, 66; 

! '■•1 • • , . . ■ taven and 

I*‘.. : deliver- 

ance of the soul in abiorpti'jn, ib. ; 
four stages of life, ib. ; Brahman pre- 
judice concerning, 162 
Marawar evuntrj*, a relic of Hindu an- 
tiquity associated niih the legends of 
/• Kdfca, 4s:, kcU 

■ Marco Polo, his description of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar .^jas, £9 
Manamma, the Malabar goddess, wor* 
ship;led by the Ponuguese ambassa- 
dors b>’ mistake f>r the Virg.n ilary, 
102 . ^ . • 

Martaban, in Burma, besieged by 
Bycen-noung, 504.5 ; surrendered, 
505; j 4 undered. and sacked, .soy; 
revolting executio:» of the queen and' 
her ladies, 50S, 5x0 

Maruts. VaidJc, personification of the 
winds, 62; followers of Indra, ib. 
Marwar, Jasv.ant Singh, Raja of, 
marries a dau'ghter of Shah Jehan, 
159; w'rath of his wife at his fi.gnt from 
the battle of Ujaxn, x6o; won ov'er 
by Aurangreb, z6t ; cmpIoj’eJ’ in the 
war against Sivaji, x6s ; su-pected of 
treacherv', ib.\ widow resists the 
coUecti n -f Jexya|.i78 ; Man S.ngh 
claims the dauq'.itcr of the liana c6 
Udaipur. 455: crniOicts sslth rcfrac— 
t ry '• Jiakurs, 525 

Masolipatam, .Muliamroadan ptert 'on the* 
coa*.tofCo o .rmdcl, visited ly f/yei:,. 
T9oi*dc>crp'.»dh of. i9or gcdc'd 
to French. captured.*^ the 

English, ' £6 

Maabar Singh, of N.pal, nephew of 
Bhi.n S*i:i 'ihapa, ihm-vr. into prison, 
576; relc.ased and pardoned. 577 ; his 
niis'brn to l-aSore, 579; inri'ed to 
return to ipal. 5'->3 ; wreaks his ven- 
gj-an-- »,n thfc Pand-ys-at KhatTnaniu, 
584 : a*t*'>intei pr-.iM cr. ih. ; hi> rash 
and ovqrbcariijg c ■r.duct, ih . ; plots 
•- .o A 2 
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against the Mahlraja, {5 . ; appointed 
premier for life, 585 ; horribly murdered, 
x6. 

Slathura, temple at, converted into a 
mosque by Aurangreh, 177 ;p!oadered 
by the Afghans under Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 2S0 

Jilaumius taken from France by the 
Eritisn, 457 

hlayo, IL^rd, Viceroy of India, 679 ; his 
conference -vrith Sher Ali at Uraballa, 
iS. ; his conciliatory i»hc>', 6S0 ; his 
interest in Burma afiairs, 63 i ; viat to 
Rangoon, /A ; assassinairoa, 
i^x-MuUer, Professor, his cotton 06 
the Rik Yaidha, and translations of 
Vaidik hymns, 62 

Meade, Major, arrests Tantia Topi, 664 
Meaaee, in Sinde, battle of, won by Sir 
Charles Xapier, 565 

Mecca, Sherif of, repulses the envoj*s of 
Aurangzeb, 16a 

Medows, General, his futile campaign 
against Tlppti, 394 

Meeru^ mutiny of the sepoys at, 
S* terrible riang on Sunday, the 
io:h of May, 635 ; fatal delays, 636 ; 
flight of the mutineers to Delhi and 
banning of the revolt of the Bengal 
armj*, it, 

J Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador at 
the court of Sandrokottos, ^o‘; his 
desciption of the dty of •Pali^bothra, 
the modem Patna, ib,’, of the people 
of India, 51 ; .*:> 

Mehidpore, battle of, '47s'. 

Meri'^ale, Mr, Herman,. -editor of the 
corres'pondeace and jo'umals of Philip 
Franas, 335 

Metcalfe,' ilr., afterw-ards Lord, his 
mission to. Runjeet Smgb, 454 ; con- • 
‘.ducts the neg-’tiations v.-iih Amir 

* Khan, 484 ; appointed Resident at 
Hyderab^, 456; condemns the bank 
of Palmer and Co., 477; com-cnes a 
council 'of 'Hiakurs at Jfaipur, 526; 
^vernor- General of-Wj^b, 538; 
grants liberty to the pres^VA ‘ - 

•“Metempsychosis, the dogma oC the 
transmigrations of the soul, 45; doc- 
trine of dehverance fr^m, taught by 
Buddiia, 46 ; docinne of merits and 

• deliverance taught by Manu, 66, 67 
^le'jTTar'. L'daipore 
Middlet'«n, Mr., supit^eded as Resident 

, i .1 Lukhnow by Mr. Bristow, jS7 ' 

' ilSaap^re,.ted^ by Stir Kasuri to the 

Milh'^Mr.'Jamesrhb groundless charges 
against Vansrttart, 292, his 

opinion of iluhamniad Reza Rhan 
and Shrab Rai, 330, note 
Mill, , C donel James, proposed the 
‘conquest of Bengal long before C];\*e, 
.c 83 . 280, rJtt 

Millcnniurr, the Muhammadan, erpected 
. in the reign of Akbar, 137 


Hinlo, Lord, Govcrnor-Gereril 1 • 
India, 453; his acth-e p:l‘c}', 'J.-. 
desj»tches nissi-:ns to Runjeet Shft 
Persb, and Kabul, 434 and n:U: 
interierMto prevent the aggresder/. d 
Amir Khan on Nagporc, 455; am-', 
operations against the Preach tt: 
Dutch, 457; leaves India, 457; b 
remonstrances with Nipal, 463, 4p; 
^ ultimatum, 473 
Misls, or Sikh fraternities, < 33 ; {heir 
decay, 589 

Misr Guru at Khatraandu, 576; f.rcH 
to go on pilgrimage, 579; recal'ei 
from Benares; 581 

Mitchell, Colonel, his proccedjcjtbtht 
mutiny at Berhamporc, 6-a 
Mithili, Raj of, the modem llrhCt, 

Mithra, or ^e Sun, worship ofi-rpenri 
into Indb by Kant^hka, 53; cent- 
spends with the V'aidik Sujqa, 62 
Mir Jalir, posted at Plassy by NariV 
Suraj-ud'dauta, 274 ; joins Jt^at St'a 
in his conspiracy against Suraj-ed- 
danla, 274, 275 ; his dubious condeu 
at Pl:iss>*» 275; insiallcd as 
Colonel Clive, 276; his money prcsecu 
and ct^iuDs of territory, confen 
the quit rent of the Company's terri- 
tory on Give, ib.; oripn 01 ClivtV 
jaghir, ib , : hU in-sapaaty as a ruler. 
2J7 ; atrocities of hxs son Miran, ib.: 
' nicknamed ‘"Colonel Clive's jackass,** 
- 278 ; replaces Hindu commanders by 
. Muham.madans, ii,; Mahratta de- 
mands for chout, 270; relations with 
the Shahaada, 281 ; necomes insulTer- 
able. £92 f deposed by Vansittarl in 
'■favour of his son-m-law, Mir Kaiira, 
; rtstored to the throne b^* the 
culta cOuedh ' 301; his death, 

3'^' . V-' 

Mir Kasim',. sbr.*in 4 aw of Mfr Jafir, his 
dealings with Mr,* Vansiitart for the 
^av.'abship'df'Bengaland Behar, 292; 

■ the p^eUml^ary treaty; ib,: his ofTtr cf 
iwcntj' lakhs refustd by Vans-ttart, 
xr.-; proclaimed Nawab, 293; defeats 
the Moghul army under Shah Abm. 
ib,: secures letters of investiture froa 
Shah Alam, 253; refuses to join b an 
English cipediilon to Delai, 
suspicoas cf the English, 294, c ;5 • 
secret prrparations for v.'ar, 255 • 
quarrel about private trade, 2751 
297; his sudden ;ab liti n cf ali 
‘'duties, ir.; v.olence of ihjt, Enrli-h 
council at CalC'iifa, //>.; cf 

. Amyatt and Ha^* at M pzhyr, syj : 
: sJopjeige of a boa:-!md*‘of arms .cr 
the Engli-h factorj' at Parna. 2y>’- 
pu.^ed up with the recapture cf Paine. 
3co; murder cf Amj*a:t. ib.: 

Patna, 30T; mas-acre cf 13-3 
men at i*a*aa, 302; e.cap'r into 
ib,: petishes in obscurity, 324 
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IlecHias, or barbarians, Hindu name 
for Guptas, 53 

loghuls, their earlj' lavastoas of India. 
Eo; described as ugly n-^mades, 
massacred by Ala-ud^iln, £4 ; invade 
the Punjab, £ 6 ; bribed by iluhammad 
Tughbik to go away, H.; invasion of 
Timur, 122; Tartar origin of, 123: a 
ruling tribe, pos5iLl3' representatives of 
the Koj'al Scythians _ described by 
Herodotus, religious toleration, 
approximate to the Persian type, 
124; early lift of Biber, j 6 .; invasion 
of Ind^, defeat of the Rana of 
Chitdr, 125 ; bis death, reign of 
Huma>xn, t5.; recovery of Hindu- 
stan by the Afghans, 126 ; exile of 
Humanrr^ 127 ; returns to Delhi and 
dies, te. 

loghul empire, founded by Aibar, 127 ; 
wars against the Afghans, T28 : decay 
of the Muhammadan religion, 130 : 
cstablishmcnl of political and religious 
equality, zA.; cfLrw to amalgamate 
hloghuls and Rajpdts, 131 ; introduc- 
tion of a strong Kajpdt element, 132 ; 
iIoghularistocTac>’ without hereditary 
rights, 133; hereditarj' arist'-cracj' cf 
the Rajputs. lA; aotagooism of re- 
limcn. a political gain. ; religion 

of AJebar, 137; public life of ihe 
Moghuls, land-tenure, 138; rcigtt- 
of Jehangir, mi • English appear at 
Surat. Z42: mission of C^tain Haw- 
itias to Agra, 143 : miss oa of Sir 
Thomas Roc to Jelangir, audience 

at Ajmir, :r45; poisonings at' the 
iloghul court, Z47; festiialSj-nJ.; 
camp of the .Great Moghul; 449; 
massacres of.bogands and rebels, 
Rajpdt tt'ars, tgo ; death of* Jehaagir, . 
1521 ma*sacic of^i^nces and ac- 
ccisibn of Sh^ Jebitf,‘^53 ; increasing 
antagonisms ’bettydeff Moghuls and 
RajpCits, 154; di*a^aionofiributaO' 
Rajas. j55;.fratri<S$al wars between* 
the foursonsefShah Tehan, 157 ; e^ly 
career c£ Anrangteo, 15S; deceives 
his brother Murid. ; succession of 
Aurangicb to the Moghul throne, x^i; 
de-cription of Delhi, 163; early al- 
liance j^-ith Sivaji and the Mahraitas, 
'i6d ; conflicts tviih the Jlahrattas, i63 ; 
suspicious dtaih of Shah Tchan, 169 ; 
feigned rebellioD, . 172 ; histoiy' for- 
bidden bypubbccdict. *73 ;mysterious 
rebellion in K5bul, J74; tre^faerous 
maseaerc of Afghans, J75 ; petsecub'on 
of l^dus andTfotruaionof idolatry, 
X76.^J7; imposition of the religious 
polhtaxt. known as the Jer>‘a, x^^^e- 
ligious wars in Rajpuiana, 178 ; s^en- 
did march of the Moghul army, 179; 
camp life of Aurangxeb, iSot.conquest 
of Eijdpur and Golkonda, 181 ; revival 
of Hindu imtionality, ib. 
logh'ri empire, dvalUation of, 183; 


condirioa of the masses l^ored, zb.; 
superior rjads, 184 ; carnages, xSj; 
caras'anserais, dangers and incon- 
V’cnienccs of travelling, zb.', guards of 
hDrsemen, i£d; Thugs or stranglers, 
1(5.; absence of roads in Hindu king- 
doms, xSy; hereditar)* oren-drivers, 
foot-pOTts in India, i$3; adminis- 
tration of justice, i£ 9 ; Fryer’s travels 
in India. 190; description of Masuli- 
patam, ib.; old Madras. 191; Bombay, 
193 ; Surat, x'AjJooacre, 19^; Karwar, 
293 ; English settlements in Bengal, 
197 ; refractory Rajas in Bengal and 
fcchar, 200 

Moghul empire, story of its decline and 
fall, icri; fratricidal wars of tt.e sons 
of Auraagreb, 233; pc^cutions of 
the Sikhs, 204 : gr jwiag independence 
of the \1ccrj5's, of proi-jnces, 205 ; 
I^fahratta claims to chout, z'b.: reign of 
jehandar Shah, 207; rebellion of 
Farrukh Siyar and the two Sa>*ids, 
ib.; coQsumt pHts and intngucs, 2c3; 
English mission from Calcuttato Delhi. 
209; Mahratias at Delhi, 2xx : as- 
sasrination and revolution, ib.; decay 
of the empire, 213; cessation of the 
imperial progresses, ib.; latent force of 
courtroutine, ib.; successsions (o local 
govemmeots. sri ; the Padishah, the 
sole fountain of honour, rank,' and 
title, ib.f prorindal Dewans or Ao 
coontant-Generals, ;d.; general cor- 
ruption, 215 ostentatious rev’erenceto 
the ofdw U the Padishah, %b.; grow- 
powcT^f the Mahrattas. 217; 
secret rebrions betwe^ the Mahrattas 
andihe.MoghuT court at Delhi, ssz ; 
invasion cf Nadir Shah, 223 ; sack of 
Delhi, 22$ ; horrible carnage, ib.; fall 
of the empire amidst the contests * 
between Mahmttasa'jid Afghani, aSS • 

Monson, Colonel, his* advance * iato^ 
OntrJ India in purvuit of Jaswant 
^ao Holkar, 442 ; disastrous retreat. 
442, . 

ilontgomery. Sir Robert, mem’bcr of 
the Piriyab Board of Administratica, •- 
^7 

bloodkee, Hardinge and Cough victorj* 
at. 55^ ‘ . 

Moors. Arab Muhammadan tmdei^.so 
called, rot J IcU3guc$ against Piirtti- 
g«ci«. xoa, 103* • ^ "• / . 

Morari Rao, a genera]^at«Tri- 

^ chi^poly. 238 ; dccTiresagain^: Mortix 

' Al|^ 24 b ; jomlf V T**^'^* 

=54 C ^eiendeA ‘*mrtiari‘ja 'l^t^een 
Major LawTcb.cc and Muhammad AH, 
256 

Momiagloa, Lord, succeeds Sir John 
Shore, as Covemor-Qencral of India. 
403; lands at Calcutta, 4C4 ; aJam.ed 
atthe^wer of the French, ib.; aban- 
dons the idea of a Inlance of power, 
404, 405 ; alUance with Nizam All 
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Kadih ShaH; or Nadir Kuli Khan, his 
rise in Persia, 222; asvisu Shah Tah- 
masp, ib.‘, usurps the throne of Persia, 
ib.; unsucces-ful • embassies to the 
?fIoghul, ib.f captures Kandahar and 
Kdbul, ib.i reported intercourse vith 
Saadut Ali Khan and Niiam.ul-mulk, 
223 ; iatriroes, ib.\ march through the 
Punjab, iS.\ defeats the Moghuls at 
Kuinal, tb.\ submission of Muhammad 
Shah, 224; negotiations v.ith the 
Niram. tb.\ march to Delhi, /i.; 
gloomy entry into Delhi, ri.; massacre 
of Nadir Shah's soldiery, 224, 225; 
his revenge, 225 ; Nadir Shah in the 
mo^ue, 225. k 6; collection of the 
subsidy, 226; spoils, ib.\ intermarriage 
and ceded terrltoo’, 227 j’resusdtation 
of the Moghul, ib.i return to Persia, 
ib.‘. declaration of the Sunni faith, ib.i 
assassination, / 3 .; efiects of his in- 
vasion, 227, 222: his death the com- 
mencement of Afghan history, 54a 
^fdgas, or snalte-vor-hippers, 2 : a Scj'thic 
*tnbe occupying Kluindhava-prastha. 

, 13; an cta*ting type of the so-called 
ahorigines, 60 

Nacpore,Raia cf.demards the restoration 
of Cuttack and Ecrar, 451; Amir 
Khan's aggressions on, 455 ; treachery 
of Itaja Appa Sahib, 429; esrouses*' 
the cause of Eaji Kao Peishwa, ib.‘, 
defeat and flight of Apj^ Sahib, 49tj 
successi'.n of a boy Kaja, ib.; mitf^a 
administration of Mr. Jenkins, 523, 
618; deterioration under native^ rule, 
Ctg ;-annexation of Nagpore, t^.‘, / 
Npdts, or deputy Hindu rulcrf, 0 
Nairs, the military casic ^ -Malabar, 
joo; massacrc'of the -Portuguese at 
Calicut, 103 ‘ - 

Najaf Khan, career' of.^^ -6, naie ; his 
son, Afrasiab Khan. ib.- 
Najib-ud-daula. apjiointed by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali to be guardian of the 
Moghul king at Delhi, 280; a Rohilla 
Afghan, 281 ; driven out by Ghari-'ud- 
din, ib.', regent guardian at Delhi 
under the title of Amir of Amirs, 
338, 345 ; dealings with Suraj Mai, 
the Tdt Raja, 346: iningues svnh the 
Engtsh at Calcutta, 346, 347 ; be- 
ba\iour towards Ahmad SHah Abdali, 
347; overtimes to the Mahrattas, fb.; 
his death. 347. 33* 

Na!a and Damayami, the poem of, 70, - 
72; Swayamvam of Damay.an.ri<';|g^C# ■ 
the r oapl gambler, ib.; exile in .i.te ’ 
jungle*%'.;. flight of Nala, and agOny 
of Damayanti, ib.; reconciluition,* 72; 
characterftiics of the poem, 72 
Nalanda, the Buddhist umversity of, 
sdsited by the Chlne'^e pilgrims. 57. 58 
Nana Famave*?. the Brahman nuniuer 
at the court of Poona, 360 ; fas ouis St. 


T-ubrn, the French adventurer at 
Poona, 3^4; plots and ir.triguct. ib.; 
ong.n of influence, ib., nde; supported 
by Mahadaji Sind.a. 365 ; h.' action 
in the convention of Wurgaum. 36s: 
dread of Hj'der Ali. 376; rat.fies the 
treat j' of Salbai, 377 ; {^ojmes the real 
head of afia-rs at Poona, 384 ; schemes 
for cheeJang Sindia, 391 ; plays a 
double game with lippu and Com- 
vt'allis. 394 : attempts to present the 
installation of the Peishwa as deputy 
of the Great Moghul. 397 ; antagonism 
tov/ards Mahadaji S.nciia, 357, 398 ; 
calls upon Smdia for the revenues of 
the conquered provinces in Hindu .tan, 
398; the rivalry closed bj' the death 
of Mahadaji Sindia, 375 : height of 
prosperity, 401 ; distractions arising 
from the suicide of the Pc.ihwa, 401 ; 
discovers the intrigues of Eaji Kao, 
and declares him to be Peishwa 4C2 ; 
flies to Satara, il.; return and im- 
pr.sonment, ib.; forced reconciliation 
with Brji Rao. 403 ; evades an al.iance 
with the British government, 406; 
grounds of his refusal, 427 ; his death, 


Nana Sahib, the adopted heir of Eaji 
Kao Peishwa, 620 ; claims to inherit 
the penrion grtmted to Baji Kao. Cri ; . 
. residence at. Bithoor, 643; hs deceit- 
ful professions, 644; his wild drc.'uns 
of restoring the extinct Mahratta em- 
pire tn* the Pelshvya, tb.; joins the mu- 
linters.-./^. ; his threatening letter to 
General Wheeler, C4S; besieges Cawm- . 
pore, ib.\ his treacherous proposals,* 
6451 negotiations. 64C; mas-acre on 
the river Ganges, ib.; installation as- 
Peisima. 647; defeated bj* Havclpck, 
648; orders the mas-acre of women 
and children at Gswnpore, ib. ; 
from-Cawnp/rc, C49; re-ccupi'-s Bi-. 
ih^or, 651 ; defeated bj’ Havelock, ib. 

-Nanuk Guru, founder of the Sikh tro- 
iberhocS^'Or commonwealth, in the 
Punjab. C!P4. 5S7 

N.ao Nihal Singn,_ grandson of Kt-p- 
Jeet Singh. Mah.iraja ar Lahore,. c^j ; 
his death at hisfaiher's funeral, i/ 
Napier, Sir Charles, his campaign in 
Sinde, 5^3; wins the battles ot J*Ic- 
anec and lij'dcrabad, ib.; con roversy ' 
with Outram. 3,65 5^ ; apr>oiiittd Corn- ; 
mandcr-in-chief of the Bengal a.'fx;r in 
su^CciUonto LoSd Gy-iCh. C04 

v-pUregF 

• • . . . if the 

:harge 

. • . Tepi, 


C63 

Nafjolcon.^uonopartr, his sui-pr.a-d dc- 
$ign« on*ndi3.'454, 435 
N.'irain Ka j Pci->hwa. succeeds his father, 
3lahdu R-ao. on t.he throne of Poona, 
360; his murder, 360, 3C1 
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zriyznz^ or Para Bralitna, ihff stipreme 
of the Smaftals, 470 

Narsingh Achar>'a, rucc^sor of Saa-- 
kljM Ach^*a, 4TO, naie 
Narsiaga^ or Vijayanagar, Hindu empjio 
of, 50. Sef Vijayanagar 
Nasir Jung* Sft Njaata 
KasS:, visited by Rima. 39, r,oie 
N^thsand Svramis, vrorshipped as gods, 
^65, 4^ 

>ar.ub, or governor, a Moghul ofaccr, 
^iE 9; dviJ adrua 5 =traii:n, ib. 

2Caw^b5 of Bengal and the Carnatic. 

*SVir Bengal and Carnatic 
Ka^b of Joonere, the birthplace of Siv- 
aji, 194; discjurses with Dr. Fryer, 
194, 195 ; a type of a Moghul fortress, 
ig5 ; a converted Bralimaa appointed 
to the command cy Airmagreb. 2b, 
Kawab Nar m, duties of, 370, dis- 
tinguished from the Dewaa, ; 5 ., 311 ; 
reduced to a p^eant, 3x2 ; rcductloa 
of aliovrances, zb., roie 
Kcgrais, EsgLsh factory* at, 573 : mas- 
sacre of English by the Burmese under 
Alompra. ib. 

NeiH, Colonel, his advance fnm Calcutta 
to Lukhnow, 647 ; delayed at Benares 
and AUahahad, 6 s,Z ; joined by ac*Iunm 
under Havelock, f^.;proceedsto Cavr.- 

• • . p^, 643; difncult.«' at Ca‘.vnp5re, 

657 ; killed at the nslitf cf Lukhcovr, 
6s3 .• * . 

Kewars, Buddjiisi RaJ^ of 453 ; 

coaiuered 1$ the Qhjtk'as, ib/ 
KichoUou^f^'rf^adier.-Johav^^ral at 
the sie^e of ‘Delhi, 6^; commands an 
assauldng’&lutan, death, 657 

Kiehuhr, Karsten, his. prophr^ respect- 
iegthe English Das; Inib 'Company, 

• 

' KipaJ, lustory of, 461 ; descripli ?h of jhe ; 

• valley, 460; c-ccupied by ibe 

Nevrars, or Hindu Buddhists, 463 ; cou- 
Quered by the Ghorkas, rif.i-atrodties 
of Pnthi Xarein, 464 ; Gh;Tlp coa- 
^utution, ib.* militasyorg^neanoa, ib.*, 
oarlv Ghorka Maharajas^f/i'plaader 

. of tlie temples of Lhassaand Digarchi, 
ib.', Chinese invasion, ib ;Ghork^ con- 
clude* a treaty w-vih the EnglUK ib.*, 

• jipply for help against China- 4%; te- 
' ■'ftuyed by l>Drd Cornwallis, ib.', defeat 
^'d huirulifitlon of the Ghorkas by the 
Chinese, -imrssrta of Kirkpatrick, 
re-v^Iiitlea at Khatman- 
-du, ih:* ■ fen Eal^ur, the Nero of 
^J*xpair'4^; -Hs •* 
spixacy .c * -the 'Pas 
Ruti‘''Bahadur to 
Dgs of Lord Welles!^' wilh Ifta rfc- 
hilur, ib '. ; mtssian of CaptoiryKnbac, 
4!^ ; revoIctioa'Vieaded by th^-chief 
qetta. ib.; fa.lure^'f Kn jx's nusssen, 

f ■ 47b ; return cf Run Bshadur to Kipal, 
ib . ; do^rnfall of the Pandeys. ibl ; 
counter couipifacy, ib. J murder of Run 


^nur«, n^j^-deal- 


Bahadur. 471 : mafsicre a; Kbr-tr.*':, ' 
da, ib. ; triumph cf BhiV- Sen Imps 
and the chief queen, ib. ; aggrtstenf 
on Briri'H terntrry, 475; ulurr.attju 
cf Lcrd Minio, 473; of Urd M'.hx 
(Hastings), iX; Cjmt^c.I of Eha,*adar. 
at Khatrnandu, ib.; Ghorka debairs. 
peace or vrar, ib. ; thughter cf Efiuh 
police, 474; disastrous campairu cf 
1SX4, ib. ; retrieved by General Ochtr.*' 
lony, ib. ; fall of Maloun, 475; »ac1- 
latitn of the Ghorkas, ib.; treaty cf 
Scgowlie, ih. ; diEcrenc« abcar thr 
Tcrai, 47^ ; subs^gutni historjr cf 'ii' 
S 74 . 575 » infant htahdraja«, ib. ; 
Bhim Sein Ihapa thwarted bj’snaro’ 
bitious queen, 375; entan;’lrrr3cat cf 
the British Resident, 576 ; fSl cf Bhin 
Sein Thapa, ib. ; m.nlsterial ccr:?5- 
cations, ib.; political compromise. 5?^; 
quarrel between the two queens, xr,; 
great temple of Pusput Katb, if/, 
tragedies at Khatmandu, 57S; cfc- 
demnatioa and suidde of Bhim Sea 
7hapa, 579; threatening attitude t> 
wards the English, ib.; action cf I/.ri 
Auckland, ib. ; s-i Jence of the tVltt 
queen, ib. ; her death. e3o; wrath cf 
the MftHraja zt EnzHsh newspaptrs, 
ibs ; mad freaks of the heir-apparec*. 
ib.; dangerous treatment of Jung Ba- 
hadur and others, 351 ; reaction agmast 
'■ the British government, ib.; great state 
"e trial of the Pander's, 5S2 ; rational 
novemer.t against the hcir-apparcr.t, 
tb, ; Mahdraja faces the revDluiionary 
‘.party, ib. ; petition of adrice and re- 
monytrnhet;, 523 ; attempted arrest cf 
nevoiatLhary leaders, iS. ; regenc>' cf 
^JtheTjy^e^u/. ; return ofMatdV.'irS.ngh, 
a x>ep^y<^ BMm. Singh Thapa, to 
Khatoasdu, rjf^' revenge of Jhe Tha* 
pas on the .Par^ys, 334 ; threatened 
. massacre* prkvcfttH by Heftty Law- 
rence, zb. ; murder cf Maidbar Sir.ph, 

535; netvnrfrasvxnr Khatmandu, x'ri; 

tcmble rnasraefe; sSo; rise of Jufg 
Bahadxa'v sE5; iaataUatijn of hek' 
apparent, ib. 

l^irvdna, eternal steep or annlHIaiicm 
Buddhist dogma of. 46, 63 
Ltitams of Hyderabad, rise of Cbm 
KuHch Khan, afterwards known at 
N^iraxn-ul-mujk. 2:6; incurs the wrath 
of Jehandar Shah, ib.; saved by 2ul- 
fikar Khan. 2x7 ; appointed Suhobdar 
er'ihc Dekhan, ik; wars v/iih the 

Iilahratta% 31^, tfseq . ; negetisu n> 

Nadir Stmh, 224; imphret h-m 
'.^itop the^^aers at I>ef.h;. rrf; 

'* ztbier 3t tht^rawing ind£X/:r.itr.cc 
the Kawabtpof t-he’ Carasrie, a??* 
demands axT-sCr? of tribute from D/.; 
All, 533 ; advances an /.v?rAhe1ci‘r?C 
army to Arcct. 240 ; the Na-vao- 
ship, 241 : receives an Er.^:»h dtp*n,e- 
tioa at i*richicopoly, ib.; rtruras 10 
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Hyderatad, ih.'. Ids death, 243 ; dis- 
traaicTis [nhis family, 245 
Nizam Nazir Jung’, the seccnd son of 
Nizara-ul-mnlk- seizes the throne. 246; 
cIaifr.sof Muzaffir Jcng, the grandson, 
ih. ; cause of the ^ndscn espoused by 
Dupleix, 247; Naz*r Jcng at Arcot, 
243 ; alarm at the capture of Jinji by 
the French, 249; sudden murder, 250 
Nizam iluzafiir Jung, grandscn of 
Nizam-ul-mulk. succeeds to the throne, 
250 ; appoints Dupleix to be governor 
of the Peninsula for the Great 
Moghul, ii. ; murdered, 

Nizam Salibut Jung, placed on the 
throne by M. Eu*sy, 251 ; cedes the 
Nonhem Circars to the French, 257; 
rupture. 259; ccntiuests cf Eussy in 
the Ncnhera Grears, 232; story of 
the PoI.gars cf Bobili and Vizianagram, 
283 ; recall of Eussy \jy Lally, 2^5 ; 
conquests of Colonel Fcrde in the 
Ncrthcm Grears, 285 ; imprisonment 
and death of Salabut Jung, 236 : cedes 
the Northern Grears to the French 
and then to the English, 3x4, rtoU. 
Nizam Ali succeeds to the throne of 
Hyderabad, aSd ; invades the Carnatic, 
2 o 3; pTTjposed alliance hy Give, re- 
jected by the Court of Directors, 3x3 ; 
Clive claims the N'cnhem Circars by 
right cf a firman from Shah Aiam, 
314 ; conrlusicn cf a separate treafy 
with Nizam Ali ^ the Madras govern- 

1 . 

I 

Hyder Ali, ' dese^ ^ydtf'.and . 
makes peace. siptlv^hV^ErglLsh, 
English. 'obiaIn"‘from*Skah' _Alam a' • 
blank firmdn fcv/hlf*the dominions of 
the Nizam, x'i.j'JsteAniftent wars and 
intrigues vdih ahe Mahrattas, 341; 
plunders PooiO,,- strange recon. 
...1;..,:.... ..4,1. ft.* 


Bhcnsla, 436 ; receives Ecrar as a pure 
gift from Dord NVellesley, 439 
Nizams (modem histoy), tenitorits 
ravaged by the Pindhanes, 45S ; secret 
negotiations of Baji Rao Pcishwa, 
472 ; Charles Metcalfe Resident at 


conungent 
622 


C21 ; cession of Bcrar, 


Northbrook, Lord, ^^cero7 of, India, 
C 2 i 

Northern Grears, cession of, to^ the 
French. 257 ; Bus'y's conquests of 
the Poligars, 2H2, 223 ; ce*si'.n to the 
English, 314. granted to the 

English b>' the firmdn of Shah Alam, 
314 ; Madras government agree to 
pay a yearly tribute, 3x5; m^neyap- 
nropriated to the payment of the 
Nizam's debts to Palmer and Co., 

,,•493 

Nott, General, commands the English 
force at Kandahar, 554 ; his vvalh at 
the order to retreat, 561 ; marches to 
K6bul with the gates of Somndth, 

Nuddea, the old capital of Bengal, 79; 
surprised by Bakhtiyir and his horse- 
incn.j^.: flight of the Raja to Jagga- 
oaih*£o '. 

L»fifi,'MahaI,.%or the ."Light of the 
the iavouru^v jfe of Jchargi'r, 
stor>*3Bf,,i4g.; her ir:*,n|»es reacting 
her dittfhter, i5o>.'bamcd bv the 
RajptJtp zaW'jber brolher, Asof Khan, 

*52 / , •• • . 

Nund-ltomar, hjs'chargesagain'’t V/arren ■ 
H^.ings, 359' hisinfarajuscharacter, 
tried and executed on a cha.-ge of 
forgery, x'i.; a judicial murder, x>.; its 
results. 360 

K>'nec;’1al, hill station of. buUt on' 
tcrriiorj’ ceded by ?sipal,.476 


O. . 


of Guniosr, 371 ; confederates with 
Hyder Ali ami the Mahrattas against 
the * English, 373 i 'allies with Lord 
Cornwallis against Tippu, 39.3 
action, 394, 393; Mahmtta ckums'-for 
arrears of chout, 397, 399 English, 
decline to interfere, 399; seeks the 
aid of the French, 400; inmltf the- 


• j- •• 



becojies a feudatory under the sub- 
sidiary sj'stem of Lord Wellesley*, 
427 ; his dominions threatened tj' 
Daulat Rao Sindia Rughoji 


OctiTTRusN'r, CoLOtTEL, oftcfwards 
General Sir* David, placed in charge 
of Delhi by General •L.-ike, 43^r'>us 
successful * defence ofj" Delhi s 
Jas^vant Raq_ Holi=ir,'’447: ids rio 

toricfcs^camj'c'igrf^agaif'f Niful, 474 ; 

o^^aloijnj 475 J- active 4^- 
ft^tJgs^af.EfHiaiKtrckJn the outbreak 
■ •'Cf^*Ourjan^Sih*j?2»t*^'r.dc:nr.^d bj' 

i detth* g2i 

a . the Kanarese queen of. 115; her 
with J)cUa V'alle, her 
strange behaviour, ri6 
Omichund, threatens 10 disailge the con- 
• sp:rac>' of Jagat Seth, Mir Jafr. and 
(Lionel CUve, to Nawab Suraj-ud- 


730 


rN~DEX, 


-75 ; b" Clrre a 

^sbam trsarv. i7.; the ci;ef cbt cn 
chancier cf Clive, ir., 

Oatrabs, aiOTerrni: to the Arabs at 
iroghul court, 135. nr.V 
Ouore, tne type cf a Pcra^uese senle- 
neci and f-.rtress, xtt 
Chide, the ardent Ayr^hya.tbepnnrip^l 


the Snltar eta the Gardes, £2 ; i-Ta-xab 
Vtders cf, Snd dut ^ Khan, Shrja- 
cd-dadln, ^ard -^of^d-dadn; ^n- 

305 ; restored to the Karrab yi**Thy 
, Xord Give. 320; reaten* for rbe re- 
st rat: cn, 2?.; sad^facti in of Shrja- 
wd-danla, 311 ; payneat of trit-nte 
revised to dhah --Jam at Delh:, 352 ; 
threatened hr the Jfar^rtas, Vd.; 
hoodie Claims ca the RohiHas, 353; 
ohtahis the s^rriz&s cf a trf^de bon 
VraiTcr Hasting, bh; cf 

the Romlla?, 333 ; ctsdna of the 
srxeraiaiy cf fienares the^Bridih 

EeS'ons to tre^stale treasu^. 35^; ^ 
-*j-Tr2jTea Kas'h:;:^ declines 10 thtfrf'rre: 

Fn=c:j 

»Sif'*3'- y- 

KS&Tjs^s. 3TV ; rtPi! 

Viztr. 


Papttli, Mojin:!, <^n--.-!"t fc c:- 
pemr. i; 3 . rj.v; rju-tsn ht:i tf 
Mo^pnl srissccracp, 133 ; 

revert.-;!:- ; 5 , 215 

Men^, t™ cf Etren, ; Hs 
Uv drararrer, 573. 574. 612 
p 2 ;r=t £:-- EdK-arti. rrppr-sjts 2 strev 
tantiny at Bartaclcpcre edih grtpe-*-£.c^ 
639 

Pah tac^ht in Burma. 522 
Palmer and Co., haahers of Kydtmta.-!. 
477; their FTtyteedln^^ coadtmnelry 
ilctralfe, 497. 49? ; their iniclTtatr. 
4?^ 

Pnnniiala. Viajdcta cf, tnendened in lae 
Jlaha^ Ehima, 5 ; its franien, 
2erAr; iderdbsd fcv ilarr idth Kan:r;, 
z 3 - 

PandaTas, rival Sdasntet: cf the Kan- 
ra *-as, t ; the sons of PJndu. 4 ; jeal-vn^v 
efthe Khnrs'.-as, 5: their.stratdenicf 
Dr.ina, 2?. ; rarrerx csmpe at Vdrard- 
vam, 9 ; adreatures xn tae du^ntse cf 
Bra-hnans amon^ the Kdishitcns xtri 
Ascras. : 5 , ; jiursey to hJmehahTt, 
xm ; attend the Swa^'amvara cf Dian- 


•ihe Kata-rdra. 24; casnJsjt-ciarch 
Ttdj the Kauraras, b’v ; teco-ne the 
s^res of Dcryochana, 15: second 
cm!e. Iff. 16; a: V'udm b dh^uhe, 
xf; send an etfroy to Hastinapar, 15 ; 
trbmnh C7tr the KarTa%*as, st<3; 
celeoiai ir,r« efthe As-xartedha, 56 


mands cn the 4^;' 

► terdiodnJ ce:5t:onj :o the ihidsh 
government, xf-; threatx cf Lord .Am- -7 
herst, 6rz : cf L^dWtliism B^r-inclc, 
530, rdca ; cf Lord Hardin^e, frj ; 
Sleemnn*-^ report, xL; teniecner; cf 
.Lcrd Dalhonsie Sovnris the Idn;^ cf 
Cinde. fry : annexation crdere^cv ;he 
Crat cf I)irec:om. - ad- 

be^OJef Ccinnni^i^ner, ; t^eneral 
tniprrfcC'itn. 645: Lord Cyde's cam- 
pi;^, ffa; end of the rebellion, dfs, 

Ontram, Lf=jcr, ,^:erxmrd3 Sir 

, Jn=:=s. h« 

7 ?d; 'crVmdhd-* ^ 
atinn ■?er.'4a-.fcf ; diiioT.Ba'- ebnicat 
Civ.t:p.rchf5e; xs-aiv^' LI' rh;ht"ro 
command in favour cf Havelock. 

■ advance 'in X^ii^^ntos', £- 55 ;^as?mm« t. 

by- CampleJ, x'd-; drives tie rthcls'i^' 
cut cf Lnhhno'w, ffz 
0 ms nver. ih e nninrd be nndmy cerceen 
the Ushegs nnd AJghnns, 539i 54^ 


Eahadmf.''>nd. Emc: SHn Tfcnr\ to 
Benares. ;*L f covr/rJl cf theftJnllj*, 
470; inmrlslnnfent ind execuJ n cf 
jiamednr Pandev. 470 ; ri-e cf P.tin- 
jun* Pandey;s'-ii c: Damodnr, 37^; 
snyp'-rted hi’ the elder qneea. rr. ; 
arpVmted prenner, j'i. ; removed {-erz 
eSce, VT7; flies 'with ihe'elier queen' 
to the'iempb cf Pnspnt N'ath. bh; 

' xcromtltti to 57* ; irnxiraei 

•dl;nu£sed cmce. rd- ; return f.-cm 
«ne. efx ; revires cid charges that th-e 
elder natsn bad teen yoaon^. 
state trial at Kh^mandn. eir : 

^ xdctlon and pttnisdmenl cf Kaimj 
Pandev. xr. ; execnrlon cf mmr.hers 
cf the famny, v 3 x 

Paa-lmtht jclc-comelesion^^jirrandvrn 
cf Szrinnu, v< marrirs ^nti and 

Mr-dm 4 ; in Anllsd cn the ^th:^.e cf 

£f. : retires to the jann’t, -’h ; deap 
and SetL xd. t his stns kntvm an me 
fr.-e PJndavi':. fd. 

Pandxm cr paniitn, identifed vr.bs 
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Madura, S5 J £«ds an em- 

bays)’ to AugUitus Cstiar, /5., «<7/^ 
Paniput, bailie of, bomtie slaughter cf 
Mahratias by the Afghans under 
Aiimad. Shah Abdali, 2^3, 339 
Panjani, annual Ghorka fetival »a 
Is'ipal, 464 ; yearly rcdlstribuiion of all 
offices and comr-^nds, / 6 , 

Para Brahma. X^ayana 
Panahs, or outcasts, 59, 60, 4it,naU; the 
right and left “ hands," 4T4, 4x5, 
note 

Par«'jz, son of Jchangir, his command 
in ihe Dekhan, 144 ; has reception of 
Sir 'Ihomas Hoc, the h.nglish ambas- 
sador, 14s : recalled by Jehaogfr, 
14 ^ 

Patah-putra. the modem' Patna, 50, 51 ; 
centre of Buddhisa in the time of 
Fah Hian, 55 
Patan kings of Delhi, 122 
Paleli, or head-man of a village, 358 
Patna, Pah-boihra, or patah-xaitra, 
captured by bandrokottqs. 50; de- 
scription of, 50, 5t ; magistrates, 51 ; 
capital of Asoka. ^x, notei Enghsh 
settlement at, 197 : inland English 
factor)' for saltjctrc, raw silk and 
opium. 2 * 32 1 installation of the Great. 
Moghul(ShahAIam) at, 293; captured.' 
bj' the English under Mr. EUIs, 299; 
recaptured by the troops of Kawab 
Mir Kasim, 299, 300; roa'-sacre of j£o 
E ngltshmen at, 302 ; taken by {he 
English, ib, ; court of appeal at, fy^ 
Paul, the Emperor, recalls the Kuistan 
army from Georgia, 430, no/e^ ■ 
Payendah IChan, hereditary chwf.^f the 
Barukzais, $44 > procures ‘the. (SfVees- 
sionof Ze ' ’ •.'•'-c-at.,. J, .r 

Afghanisf: ^ 

poifs; ib.; 4 * ’ 

r'Zc'-'r . . 1.1 

p.. ,■■■•.;■ ■'^.f r.p- . 

; ' 'Nf '. I ■ . ' ■ • ■ 

cd by Eyeen-noung.aBunnrrscuarri'-r 
of the sutUrentb centuiy', 504 ; revolt of 
the royal mtink, 510 ; nmssacre of Bur* . 
mans, ib. ; as-as'inatson cf Byeen- 
noung. 511; recovery cf Pegu b>' a* 
fo-.tcr-brother of Byecn-noung, ib. ; 
e.Tccutlon of the ro^'al monk, 512 ; 
iJ.ego buarez appointed governor of 
Pegu. ib. : outrage on a marriage pro- 
ce-.’-ion. ib. ; stcncd to death by the 

m >b cf • -x 

Ava in ■ 

C'-nques ' ' , ' 

B.riiish ■ ‘ ‘ • ■ . 

istrativetlmngcs, £12 f glorious future, ,, 

ib. ' . 

Peishwas, hereditary Brahman ministers 
of tlic Mafirattas, their ri c to po^cr, 
206; important element in Mahraita 
histcTT}', 21S ; Balaji \'l^^•3n3fh, first 
•Pcuhne, 217; lu i>ol.c>*, ib.; B.oji 


^o, second Pelshwa, ib. ; hts deal- 
ings with the Xiram and P-idishaii, 
2x9; Balaji Rao, third Pclshwa, 22?, 
332; schemes for the sovereignty of 
the Mahratta empire, 333 ; leaves a 
puppet Mahiraja at Satara, and re- 
moves thecapiml to Pcona. ib.; iladhu 
liao, fourth Pcishi* a, 339;N'arain Rao, 
fifth Peishtt-a. 348, 360 ; murdered, 361 ; 
Ruphonath Rao, sixth Pcjsbwa, if. ; 
binh of Madhu Rao Xarain, seventh 
Peishwa, 3£2 ; Rughonath Pulo applies 
to the English ft.r help, ib.; leginnirg 
cf the first M.ahmtla war, 3£3, ; sui- 
cide of Madhu Rao Karain, 4C1 ; Raji 
Rao, eighth PcEhwa, r'(& ; flies to Bom* 
Lay presidenej', 433; concludes tlie 
treaty cf Basseln with the B.rimh g**- 
vemmtnt, r^. ; second hlahratta var,- 
■435 » extinciicn of the I’cishwas, 494. 
tiee also ’dahrattas, 

Pcnlows, orgwemors, in Bhutan, C72 
Pennakonda, court of the Xarslrga Ra* 
jas at, removed from Vijayanagar, 98 
PcrT..n, succeeds Jje Boigne in the com- 
mand cf bladia's French battali ns, 
434 ; collects the revenue*, cf the Dcab, 
il>. ; excites the alarm of Lord Welles- 
ley, 43s ; defeat cf his ctv.ilr>' hy Gene- 
ral Lake at AJighur, 437 ; retires Into 
• British territojy with nis privaVeiotF*^ 

tunc,- 43 |..‘, - * 

PcT.ri^.^oah'f^, rrfi.*8es to give CPfBiJ**- 
Jfe^A^n,irs3.; viar^Wiih 
the’^^ghu! ,3l-out •K;.rJahaf, 156; 
ihrci^'^^Atfrangzeb'rVr'xo; modem 
huto5'r4'’^‘*. I diaaVty of .Sfifi' 

SWahwr^.'f Ujurpaii'fjjV/f'Xadir Shah, 
222 : ^efsiari'inva'Jmi of Hindustan, 
223 j'l’ersian aiTalrs after the death 
cf .Kadir Shah, 420. 430 ; threatens 
ssr ; riege of Herit, 552 ; war 
with Enghnd. 627, CaS 
Peshawar, defe.at cf the Rajpdt league 
by rdahoidd of Ghaznf, 76pmar«cre 
of Afghans at, 175; revolt against 
Tirafi^hhah, 544, 543 occupied' by 
Runjrrf^mgh, jer ; anxieties of Diet 
Muhammbd for its reito.-ajlon. 551,*. 
553 ; the key cf the British fruntier, 

PEagyi-dau, king of Biirm.% suc^e*srr 

■jrir.g i?>; 

.reeled in 

Kir ArTh^.- G^'v^rni^sioner. -cf • 
;’Chicf.*C<vntr.i'*>i';r-er rj 
» Burma,;* J hib' treaty ‘-Vltlr 


of/BtirfTa, CZl 

'b^j^'icutctia * ' ‘ * 


^ ,^.*icutcninf cfAlexan i'rat TaxHa, 
. 'kTy murdered Ly Hindu mcrcen-aric*?, 
* f^J^x'cceeded Ly Eu.drmo-'. if. 

PigN,t< IxJrd, ^ovem r of Madras, ; 
** restores 'I’anjore to the Kaji. if.; re* 
fu*'es a hn\K from MuKamrr.ad Alt, 
Nawab of the Carmitlc, il.; rcsl'ts the 
claims cf Paul Etnfieli, ib. ; arrested 


52 
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by the menjbers of tbs Ma- 

dras COL’D^' 370; dies in confinenicnt, 
;^fais inconvenient pledge to the 
lanjore Raja, 422 

‘indharies, iou' freebooters attached to 
the Mahratta armies dttnng the ivars of 
the eighteenth cenrar^', 457 ; present at 
Paniput, iB, ; dependent cn Sindia and 
HoUckr, 453 J supported by grants of 
land to diiTcrent leaders, / 3 . ; Chem 
and Kimn'nf* £ 5 ; ; depredations in Raj- 
piimna and Malwa, to. ; in the Dek- 
h^, r?. ; their periodical incursions 
d^cribed by Captain Sydenham, Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, 45S, 459; indace 
Lord ?»IojTa (Hastings) to adopt the 
policy cf Lord WcHssIey, 459; oppo- 
. sition cf the Home authorities out of 
dre^ of the Mahratias, 460 ; extend 
their raids to British territories, 477 ; 
r^olution of Lord Hastings to exter- 
rzrinare them, /L ; reimlsi jn of pubbc 
^in on ^in England cn account; of 
Pindhari atrodnes, / 3 . ; Brirish cabinet 
authorise hostilities against anj* native 
power that protects the Piadhanes, 
478 ; attitude of Sindia, Hopmr, and 
Amfr Khan, 4Z2 ; preparations cf Lord 
Hastings, 432, 433; destructicn of 
the Pindharies and extincuen of the*-*' 

predatory system. 4S5 •% . 





ladies of ijat^baa, 506^ s:jC^''of Mar- 
taban. 507 f'. 4 necutioa'''<??^tf>. hundred 
and fortj' laiits, 

of the king aftd.^uy' male-«^tive:?. 


resuljs, 275 ; its remarkable efTcct cr. 
Eabji Rao, Peishua of the MalunULis, 
335 

Piiny, his accounts of the coast of Mab- 
bar. and the voyages of Roman mtr. 
chana thither, pq 

Pohgars, lainar chiefs of the Camadc, 
ht\d their lands by nilimrj' tenure, 
233 ; of the XenStra Circars, con- 
quered by Bussy, 232 ; ncnal feud Ic- 
rween Bobiliano Vijianagnm, sZj 

Pollock. General Sir George, commari^ 
the farce frr the relief of General iaie 
at Jellalabad, 560; \dctorious march 
through the Khaiber pass, r^. ; nego- 
tiates with Akbar Khan for the liber- 
ation of the prisoners in Kdbul, tfr; 
incensed at the orders to retreat, jL ; 
defeats Akbar Khan at Tcreen, 5^ ; 
return of the avenging anay to Icdia, 
5 ^ 3 . 

Pondicherry, a hundred miles to the 
south of jviadras, French setllenec: 
at, 232; Duplcix, the governor, per- 
suades the Xawab of the Carnatic to 
Inhibit the English fr^m all hostili- 
ties, 242; insists CD keeping possessi:*a 
ol Madras, / 3 . ; unsuccessful siege 
tinder Admiral Boscawen, 243; meet- 
ing at, between Dupleix, Chunder Sa- 

' h:&, and iluzaSr Jung, 746; reverses, 
C4I ; rejricings at the death of Xarir 
Jong, 250: treaty of 1735 at Pondi- 
cherry, 25: ; arrival of a French force 
13 175S under Connt de l.aJIy, 2S4 ; re- 
joicings of the French at the retreat of 
Lally. from Madras, ^ 35 ; siege and 
cap5nr/5%jcf.,'Po.'2dicheiTy hy Colonel 
Eyrc' 'C 6 'o^‘. 257 ; restored to the 


^ Fywejifr'fldfr'fhe treaty of Paris, . 

510; ^tory^of rebellions in Peg^sro, by the English, 570; 

•' 5xt r’execution cf -a 'rc^yal ' thinJ-Ehglish bccupaijon; ^ 

stoning to dearii/ST'Diego 'Su^rln Poona, old Mahmita f^rtrtts of. zct; 

n .. > -’escriptim of, Inc capt- 


the m^fket-placc H. Pegu. 513 . , 
Pitr, Themas, grandfrAbcf cf the'plarl of 
Chatbarn, governor ofrildd^, 
besieged' for three months by Daud 
J. Khan, Xawab of the Jloghiri con- 
quests an. Sodihem Icdia,’£4^r pay5 a 
i demand* fpr tep thousand pagodas, ia.; 
. * his relations vrithr Bahadur Sha^ son 



descripti . 

•tol'Of the Mahmta Pcishwas, 333, 
./SM » plundered by Xizam Alt and the 
\ Lh;n3b,34i;revolutio^against Kus;h*>- 
”tJ3th K^, 362; Botnuay'cxpedinon 
to, fmnmtw by another, revolutim, 
3^5 > plundered by Daulat Rai Sta- 
dia, 402 ; cruelties of Bajt Rao PcLh- 
wa, 432 ; defeat of Baji Rao by la-'r- 
‘ wan: Kao Holkar, ii. ; flight of Baji 
Rao to Bas'ein.’irj; restored to PcK-ca 
by tbe'EngUshj fr.«; treaty* of. between 
Mr. Elphin'tone arid Bajt Rao, 43r; 
-^fiaal exthriion of the Pcijhwas, 474 
^ort BUir, assassirAtii<i^ofiLord Mayo 
gat-eSr 


Pkissy, decisive battle cn the 23rd June, 
X757, won hy Give, 275 ; its imme d ia t e 


the goidesi-Mariamma by m:«?3ke for 
the Virgin ilary, toe ; expedition under 
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Alvarer Cabral, 103 ; violent jn-occed- history of the first Sikh s*ar under 

ings, ib.’, massacre of Portuguese by Lord Hardinge, 595 ; settlement of the 

the Nalrs, ib.\ cannonade Calicut, ib.*, government, 598; rebcILon of Mfilraj 

treaty wdth the Raja of Cochin, 104 ; at Multan. 6oi ; second SHdi war, 

hosttlities and atrocities committed on 603 ; British administration, 607 ; coa- 

Muhammadan ships, ib.\ anger of the trasted wnih native administration, 6o3 ; 

Sultan of Egypt, ib.‘, foundation of military defence of the frontier, ibr, 

Goa and Malacca by Alfonso dc its possession the salvation of the 

Albuquerque, ib.i build forts im- empire during the Sepoy mutinies, 

pregnable to native iwwers, 105 ; 631 - • 

misnon to Bengal, ib.i repel the Turks Purdhans, or ministers m the Mahmrta 

at Diu, 106; conquered like Christians constitution, 334 

but triumphed Lke P^ans, 1^.; de- Pumca, the Braliman 'Dewan of 

scription of Goa, ib.’, social life, 107; Tippu of ifysore, 413; proposed-con- 

weahh, ic8 ; government, civil and version to Islam, if. ; his adminis- 

ecclesiastical, if: sosit of Bella Valle, iration in Mysore, 414 ; its character, 

109 ; pepper dealings with Venk-tapa, 534 ; aspires to be a Peish^a, ib.: his 

Raja of Kanara, xn; mission to death, ib. ^ 

Ikkcri, ib.; t>'pical Portuguese fort Purundhur, treaty at, with the coundl 
at Onore, ib.; court of Ikken, 112; of regency at Poona, 363; condemned ' 
embassy to the 2amorin of C^Icut, by the Court of Directors, 

1x7; hostility towards the early Puspnt Nath, the * great temple at’ 

English traders, 142 ; settlement at Kiaimandu, 577, 578 
Hughli captured by Shah Jehan, 154 ; 
doom of the inhabitants, adventurers 

in Burma, 503, 509 ^ ^ R. 

Porus the elder, surcrain of the Punjab, 

47; defeated by Alexander, 48; Rajas of Malibar, the twelve, too; 
murdered by Eudemos, 49 sacred in battle, tso 

Poms the younger, vassal of Fonts the. . . jRajagriha, or Giri*vraja, the capital of 
elder, a?;' flies at the approach of ; ^lagadha, 46 ■ 

Alexander, 48 , . , PLnja^iia:^. his claims to succeed, Sahu ^ 

P ' Krtja of Satara, asS; supported . 

• • by. TajTi'iial, s^j.^'^desened pnd'’lm- 

F , o . • . , bX Tara' JJaf. '334, 33'^ ; his 

ground, 33 ; Rirna entertained there, sua^tajiHntJTTe as state prisoner, 

34; the field of happiness, 57* ^ *' -i'i * 

Pnehi Narain, "Mahiinija of >ipol. the Rajastlm^,?5“rr Raji^uql 
Ghorka hero, 4641*hls, hliioaihirsty Rajas^a, or ro>'aI sa«fice, celebrated 
atrocities, his death, 463^/ *,5 b^^c Pdnd.-\v!K^ *1^ 

Prome, conqucfed by/Lyeep'Tj&ngt-si.o^ Ra^,*.Ra;put, 

British advance-Ao, by* .rRaKaH.iJ, Kill-ranges of, inhabited by 

the'EngJish, ri .. **v uie- Sant^ls, ^ 

Ptolemy, menuoaofPCthifiaacdTagara, Rajputana, funcr&i poftip in the exile cf 

100, note y ' t **. *. • princes, 33 ; foiihded ly ^Jpuis, 70; 

Pulicat, Dutclr setuement at, ‘'sjt; mvasIon^of.-Tjy Al5*ud-din, 83; wars 

captured by. Lord Macartnej', 378, of ARbar, 131 t^^'of Aufangxeb, J77; 

note ' >rqghul^Tetreaf ffoniy' 179; Hindu 

Punakha, the capital of Bhutan, C72 revoJ^ft; 204 ; quarrtbs between jodh» 

Pu’nchayet, or juty-of live, 67; govern pur, and Jaipur, 453,. 435;*. shattered '•Si 
the Sikh army of the Khdlsa, 592 condition of, 524 ; distrafiions in, 529 

Punjab, invaded by Alexander, -47; Rajputv claim to be K.^hafTj5•.•afc xt, 
distributed among Rajas, flourish- '«r/e,*^dcfe^_ the Indo-Sf>‘t?u^?, .54 ; 
ing state in time'-of Alexander, 49; • .deso+ded fiom Si^’a 62: 

Tartar and Moghul invasions of, £7, le^u^ngainit deferifed 

S3; Sikh revouc'd 204; temporary at PcshlwJ^,^76; afier- 

supremacy of Mahrattals, 337.; «’vfiy^lfPo^4th. t5,.7j , j^rform the 
Jdahratuvs .driven out by Afghans, V^oh^ors'lelnnself-sacnfice.atChitdr, 

238: <^nqu«cd- by Ahmad Sb^h 'j--£i|'|^lvlded into chDdrcir.of Jhe' snn 
Jjuranl, *543 ; rcvoU.s ag^'nst Zcatih , cliildien df thb mo^a, ib., r.eic; 

Shah, .545: its fodficaijon. H'-l fit- Bibcr > 

politico volcano alftr .the death^^ p'^«al>yste^,)f.3guerf47nnccs 

kuiijcet >Singh|j|57: ’rise tf the Siku ■ .tuider iTic .soxerainty 'cf •Oiildr ce- 
commonwealtl^P-r Sikhs), 587 ; career - mcnicd^y intermarriages, 130; policy 
orUunjeet Sin^, 589; hUtor>' of his of Akbar, 131 ; jccoiroration rf the 

successors. 591; dangerous power of Rajput {eapie wilh ’the Moghul cm- 

the Sil^ army of the Khiisa, 592; |nrc, x'L ; growing antagor.isai between 
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lls-jputs iind ifchamniadans dtninj 
the rei^ of Jefcas^racd S'laH Jenati, 
152, 154; cUziax xa the rcrgn of 
Anran.^zib. 177, 173 
RdJc'basas, a ttna cf reproacb apptt«td 
to the ab-jii^ines of India, 3 rjotei 
represented as Asnras, dcmoTia and 
cannibals to the smith and east cf 
Allahabad, 8; ishabh Ma:jadha, the 
r3--de:n Behar, ih. ncU; concectioo 
n'ith Suddhism, o. r.cie; persecute the 
Brahtnaas at Cnitra-kuta, 39; arars 
•?rith Rina, j A ; picturesofKdkshasas, 
35, 40 ; identised srith Baddhists, 40, 

Jldnja, apprt 7 ;ricia?e date of, r 3 , 
the saa of Dafaraths, fcy Katisalra, 

; narnes Sid. id ; preparatxoa for 
hi? instaknent as Vuva-rya, /A; ap* 
pears a? the champton ct ^e Brah- 
mans. ih., note; condemned lo exile, 
31 ; bis obedi-r.ce to his lather, ih . ; 
difference berwren his eallt and that 
of Dr no, 3a, historical 

caace cf the story of fcis exile, 32; 
contradicaoas xa the 5tory, ib . ; a poli- 
tical exile, not a religious dtrotee. 32 ; 
Joum-ys to SriagaTcra, 35; taeerieg 
T»2:h Bhamuj, 38 ; peiforms the 
Srlddha, f A ; refuses the Raj. 35; 
srsrr«with the Rakshasas. 40; rc- 
pT««i:ed as an incarcanoa cf ^'ishna, 
.40; r.Tecares for •srar against P^avana, 
40 : help? Sugn\*a agaiastB^li. srhdni 
he slays, 4: ; helped b>' Hanusnsn-'the 
hero of the moak-cj-s, ih . ; his carraccx- 
loss bridge built by aorJtcys, 42,nrde; 
slays Ravana, /i. ; triu.nphTnt' return 
to Ayod'oyS. 43 : performs tre As^am- 
edha. ih . ; hxs cruelty to Sita. £?. ; dis* 
cov^' cf Si'a and her ra-o st-s. ih . ; 
reconciliariaa. n?. ;’ v.fJd disrorrion of 
Hs character in erder to serve . a'' 
relisimis purpose, 44;. an iacamanon 
of V shau, 62 

Rara^n-ind. a di«csple cf R 5 rr.dnuja 
Achar^n, 4 rr. ins }^:ichir.^. 'ih. 

Ram^cia Achdr^n, the apts:!- of t^c 
Vai-hnavas and A'cyagars, 4tr. <2er<f 

iRaaidya'ia reveal? n tizher stage of . 
dvilssnon than the Mahd Bhdraxa. • 
aS rji' c nclusTon. a r**ljgious 353mh!e, 
40; religtoiic s^gf^iSconce of, -43. 44 
Ramisiera'n.’.the Manasr, 43; 

I's on Tjth Rdma*s naracuicus 

brdze. pfuces^on 1 •. il 7 \ 

Rar^riAd estate cf. granic'd ior.he af/Ce<-, 
t'rs 'i ibt -creat Mara^xar/ior'^he 
p.rot“^j 33 , zf the pilgrims td Rnihis- 
teram. 421. re^' , 

Ramnujciur. G'*u^Vsrdva 5 iVe aenbn * 
603 , ' , • 

Kamp » ‘ra, captured -by lb» EnzTi'h* -• 
44r ; restored Jasn-ant Ra? Hoikar,' 

4;0 

Raepofe^ ^’au-ab> cf. 335 


Ram Kai, s-m cf Tlxntaa the nrJsttr. 
becomes Mahiraja of Yijayanagu. 
94; his pride and insolence, ih.i ii. 
throned by the revolt r.t Termal Kd 
95 ; deceives Termal Kai'by prer*ni;i 
^abcussioo. ih . ; recovers the three-, 
ih . ; aK-ar.ce vn'Ji the Muhamcadu: 
Sultans of B(j 5 pur and Golkonda, tr.r 
sacrilege of his Hindu soliiery b 
Muhammdan renitory, i.K ; dtissiti 
and slaia h the decisive battle c: 
Talifcota, 97; breaking up of thr 
empire, 0 

Ram Raja, Raja Ram 
Ram Shastri and Madhu Rao, story rf 
343 ; the upright Brahman, 314 : it- 
^.e ninrdef of Saraia Rat, 
361 : retires from Poona, ih. 

Rongooa. roantfme capital of Barra, 
fctind-td bj' Alompra, 513; Briiirhes* 
pediiion tt^. 5x7 ; repulse of Bcr.iCz. 
51S: advance of Thamvradi. 573: 
casting of the big bell. r'A ; pett>'o:- 
pres<ions of European and Atr.trims 
strangers, 574; oppression cf BrlOh 
Btrchanis. 6to; captured by Erivl'h 
. trotps, 6rr; visit of Lori May^r 

esr 

Rar/, or ^oees, z ; wS:: race over a Ra;a. 

hh. 

Ranjf: Stngh, the Jdt, 346. J're ale 
Runjeet Singh. 

Raaujv Sindia, dynasty of, 331; m^rkl 
duty performed by, 34;?.: nse t j rar.« 
&si vfsshh, 343* See siRdla 
Rdronx Raji cf R/lli&hasas. 40 ; 
or,of the fij-ods. ih ; carries off Siti, 
16 . ; stun o%' Rdma, 42 
Rarrlir.^'n, Sir H. at Kandahar, 554 ; thi 
cutstion of retreat or adx'ance. 5^1. 
^^2;' hii’ orioitn cf the gaies cf 
• So-mnalh. 502. /rr.V, 

Rayctond, the'Fre.orh general in the 
service of Xicira All. 400 ; hli cazdnc: 
a: she battle cf Rurdla, ler 
Reei' General. Commander-in'chltf in 
1857, his resignation, 653, n:!.'e 
Reinhardt, aiiaz Semers. 'Sombre, ar.d 


Sumru. roe: 

RitoparnaTRajt of Ayodhra. e 3 . «r/e 
Roads rf the Jdcghul empere, r84 
Roel Sir Thorm?. hts embasir fr'«T. 
JsjT.ttK the First ro the Great M^h-. ). 
143; iondirgat St.-rat. 24?. U4 ; v*i! to 
Parrriz a: Eurfiaap-.;r. T45. joura'-y tv 



' tv th-* Omirnny. 14.8 
jfoViii'-rJ. Leri Ch ie's CKT-reisr' ir.. 

Afrhsnr, vrerHe r,t 

■■' 353; r.rro-cder^ ' f V,'r„.^n He^-irri 

i.-mthr Ka-.-nl V'lr-r of Ouir. ?r< : 
t=r:.'.;r r.wj-tihr.cf tit Kr.cf- 


or.: «= 
ii tii Bohi'-lz T.-er, 
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der<atcd by EnjHsh, ii . ; con- 
demnation of the vrar by Claverin^, 
Monsont and Francis. 357 ; charges 
agam'it Wairea Hastings. 

CSC. Sir Hugh, defeats Tantia Topi, 
6'>3; his brilliant canpaign in Central 
India. 661, GO2 ; his energetic action in 
the Sitana campaign. 670 
ughoii Bhonsl^ Kaja cf Berar, 331 ; 
family of. 3^. note; his help im- 
plored by Bajt Rao. ^^33} his stupe- 
faction at the treaty of BTSstin. 434 ; 
his coalition tsd'h iJaulat Rao Sindia, 
^34* 43^ i defeated at Assayc and 
Arg.aum. 437; sues for peace, ih.\ 
becomes a feudatory of the British 
gosemment, <35, 435 ; demands the 
rcstora'ion of Cuttack and Berar, 451 ; 
hi? death, 4S9. ^‘c^aUo Bhsn.sla- 
^oghonath Pundit, leader of the mode- 
rate x^rty at Khaimanda, 575; made 
prime minister, 377 ; his retirement, 

573 
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ih.\ .advance to Lahore /3-; dris-cn out 
of the Punjab In* the Afghans, 338; 
quarrels with Madhu Rao, 340; siolent 
conduct of. xV.', plunders Berar and 
Hj’derabad, 341; *eaet correspondeace 
snih jan^ji Bnonsb, 341? treacheroui 
slaughter cf^half the Kirtm's army, 
34a ; reccndliatioQ with Niam Aii, 
fresh quarrels with Madhu Rao, 
343 ; I'mpnsonment, il>.\ opposes Mah- 
adaji Slndia, 34$; release. of. 
supp rted hy Sakaram Bapu.V ib. ; 
sec'nd imprisonment, raiirdir of 
Naeatn Rao, 361 ; .ifn)75^tir.n, 
ef'i ; sixth Pci5hwa,'./A. apd*w/e,* 
befo led by Ninm ' 362; the’ 
revolution at P. t;n.a, iLi apphes for 
help fo Homhajh treat}* '«-iih the 
■English at Surat, ih^*, intrigues aad 
rr. ceedings for his restoration . to 
Poona, 3'^4. 3^5 ; throws himself on 
the p'oTccticn of 'Sindia, 365? <ct 
aside .nnd pensioned under the ircntj'of 
Salhai. 377 

[■irnbold. Sir Thomas, gos’criJ-'r/ cf 
Mad ’■as. 370; refuses - to recall the' 
expedition to Mahc.37r f sends Swar*i 
'■n a mission of 7>eaee to Hydcr AH, 
xb . ; dealings with BaKsyt Jlirg rc- 
iT^ciing Ot’nfojr, 371. 372; inopp'jr- 
t -ne demands 'upon Xizam Ali, 3ri ; 
retVm ro England, xb. 

Lun Balvtdur. Maharaja of Kipal, , 
grandson of Prithi Xarain. 465 : os*cr- 
throws hi* rrgent bncle, 4^5, 467; the 
Xcro ofl’N'ipa!. 4)^7 ; his madness.^ 
iK' fcigTj*d abdication. 460; fight."-, 
to Benares tb.; his deaii*'ps with the 
English. 4C3; pltdges himsolf to bc^ 
c me a S'v.ajri, ib j hi'j return to Xipal," 
470 ; his murder, 471 


Ruajeet Singh. rir-e_ of. 453 ; aggrcislcns 
on the Cis-Sutlej states, 434 ; mission 
of Charles Metcalfe, ib.', c.aj'ded hy 
Zetnan Shah, 546 ; occupies Peshawar, 
551 ; refuses to allow the English army 
to through the Punjab, 554; his 
. administration cf the Punjab. 0 z 3 
Russian aggression in Pemia and G< Tgia. 
430 and /lofe ,* extension of power and 
mfliience in Central As-a, 532; ad- 
■i^ces toa-ards the Usbegs. J39 ; de- 
sign? on Herit. 551 ; cxped.ti-.n to 
Khis-a. 554, SS>* advances m Central 
Asia, 675 ; doings with Sher Ali, 632 


y _ , 

SAADtrr Ali Kiiav, .Subahdur of Oude« 
216; 9 Persian Shiah, sb.: drtres IkicJc 
the Mahrattas, 220; joins the ^^cghul 
imperial .army, tb ; gr »v, ing power, ib.i 
rivalry with STiam*oI*mulk, 223 : re- 
mrted secret corresp'-ndence with 
Kadir Shah. I'b.; cap'urcd at Kumi, 
sb.; treachety and suicide. 224 

Saidut AH. enthr'*ned bj* Sir John Shore 
•« Xawab \lxier of Oude. 403 ; hoard* 
ing of mon«’. 

Sadras. Dutch settlement at. 232; cap* 
•tured by Lord Macartney, 37S. naie 

Sahu Rao, MaVimU of the Nlahratras, 
»j; vassal of the Moghul. t£.: his 
<fi‘enii.*ute training, ec^; death of, 
222.* 24|, 33t : his itn^ctiity. 332 

Saiyids, toe two. con'pire for the eferaf ?oa 
ofFamjhhSivarLo the tbr-ne of Delhi, 
sojx succes?fnl re'bellion, 20? : hvtile 
intrigues of Farrukh Siyir, ib.: their 
fuprerr.^cy at Delhi, 2x2; their fill, 
. ^ ib.; their jealousy of Nizam-ul-mulk, 

Saka. era of. 54 

Salmram Cap-j, supports Rughonith Rao 
ct Po*rr7»;^^: infrigi'cs for the return 
of K'lghotCtth Rao, 3^4; ultimate fate 
of, 3^3 

Sikimi,' brother of GdnJhirf and unde 
of the K.aurav.xs, 14; a gamlder, tJie 
' thrower qf fal^e dice, f/-.; throws the 
dice for DiLtyO-ihana, ib.; rc-^apjyars in 
the O.anges, 27 ‘ . 

S.akuatalii thedramaor, v^ntten hy Kali- 
di^a, marriage of.V .Rija vi;h 
a,,^rA.h‘Ta:i’5. ,dai,gh*er. ~/b. : riper* 
79; charndteriitic*, ?r. 
V ^^uni. or Gdiama ’iMiddha. 43: 

-bis,;paVcntage ..and cift.-t:ra* 

srapew*, ib.; his .vri<**n, x’c.;.-c*.d age. 


' disease, and dearhj ft J hi^ era, ib , 
irrtA* seer- the mendtean*. 40 : 

- l--CT'm»’s.a nend m.*T». a recl'i'-t, .and .a 
' ..RtiddEa, hi’ t-nchl-g, 

S-II'mt Jong, r'iir-.m r-f Hviem'-ad, 
o“z ; cT’d'*? the N’^-nh'm Ci'yr, to 
the Frc.nch. 257; rupiure ulili C.Lvsy, 
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239 : xni^Iores the h-lp of tlir Erjsl's?i, 
260; cnncal position m the Dsi^han, 
zZS ; dethrone and coa£ced, i6.i sub- 
^ s^ueatfate, i6„ note 
Eaihai,^ the treaty of, 377 : Mahadaji 
. Sindia’s atteajprcd ^.-ol^ion of, 3S7 
Sale, General Sir Robert, at Jellaiabad, 

^ 557^ relieved by Pollock, 5^ 
SaZivahaaa; era of, 54 
Salkeld, . Lieutenant, at the of 

^ Delh^ 656 

Salscitc, island of, coretedbj'theEcslisrJ, 
344, 345 .' Ceded to Bombay by Ru^ho- 
•nath l*Gao, 3^2. 363; and ^'the !*iah- 
^^ita council of rc£:enc3% 3^3 ; reraiced 
by Bombay 13 acc;,rdance wth the 
^ treaty of Salbai, 377 
jambhaji the Ftr^t, son of Sirajh rSr ; 

l^trayed to Auran jzeb, i5.; succeeds to 
^ the kingdom of Konk^. t95 note 
Sambhaji the Second, Raja of Kolhapore, 

, 33 

sandrokottos, drives Eudemos out of 
Taadla, 50; identified tvith Chandra- 
gupia, ib.\ his adventures. iL; ascends 
the throne of XIagadha and drives the 
Gr^ks oat of India, fb^: allianre wth 
Selcukos, iL; marriage with the 
dauchlcr of Seleutos. if.', his palace, 
5?-; wdy^uard of Tartar Trcmen, i^o, 
note . * 

san^tmano. Father, authentic detmls 
of the an’cdiiss of Bbodau Plua .in 
‘Burma, 51^ . ^ \ 

anjaya, julDister' and/chanoteer,‘*his 
jaissioa to the ' PaadaN^t, jc: his 
•positioa, ’■pul^rre-.^f the 

missicn, 20 

•ankhara Acharya, tire of the 
Smanalsi 410, and-rfs/ZV'** 

■antili. rfri'oir of, ;-1scppTes^*on, iS. * 
ansana, IMaharaja^cf Has-.tnapuc, 2 ; ^ 
claimed descent , from Bharat^ :Ar’.: 
mir.age with a youn^ darTtsek /A; ihe ■ 
dreadial vow of hU.'son,' Blushc^ - 

arfarar^whan, sbn'of.Shnjh Klisn. aCd* , - 
favounte'gfand/on.oi Murshed4vuU> ' 
Kbanr263,'!a54: ^ cutwT.ted by his'fathcr. 



nm3'»vat{,'-*^'^ddess "of / 
tnyihicalr^vj’e qX 
centioh are* weVship'of, 



dethroned, 617^', adoption refus-.d t-5 
his successor, ;A ; lapse of the VS}.i:. 
Szii, or Suttee, absence of. in the waref 
the Mahd Bharata, 23. note 
Satrusbna, thud s:a of Dosaratha, 53 
Sawant Waret. 331, ncte 
Saymbruobaukum, the great wattr*iank - 
of, 40p 

Scj’rhians, the Royal 153, note: rro 
bably the Meghu’s. ih. 

Seedees or Stdis of Jinjeera and Sum!, 
330. and ttcie 

Seg'wlie, the treaty cf. 4-5, 476 
Sets: an, Sher AU's grievances respect- 
ing. 6'2 

Seleukos, a^diance with Sandrokot’.os, 50; 

tnarriage of his daughter, tl. 

Seiim, France, son of Akbar. See Jc.bi,n<. 
pr 

Seltmghur, the state prison at Delhi, 
21 1, 654 
Sends, i35 

Serfoji. adopted son of the Raja cf 
Tanjerc. his chims to the thr>;r.e of. 
422 ; imprisoned Amar Singh. ; 
sujpected triberj' cf ifadras pundfti, 
ib . ; a c37>her Knja. 42^ 

Seringapatam, Hydtr Al's life at, 377; 
captured hy ComwaHis, 395 ; stonaed 
by General Harris. 407 
Scrpent-'Acrship amongst the Idanaris, 

. tSS 

Sethfparl title of, graat-d lo the an- 
•,cestora cf the p^eat Marawar, 421, 
note 

Shah Abbas the Second, of Persia, 
threatens Aurangaeb, J70 
^ Shah Alarn, eldest sen of Aurangreb, 

- J72 ; commander of the Muhammadan 
ar:^ against Sivaji, ; the sham rt- 
beluon, 17s, 173 ; takes a part la the 
.• ' war in RajpCtana, xjS ; jstruggles with 
'.Aiarn Shah,, 203; ascends the t.h.rane 
•• ^under the' name of Bahadur Shah, ib. ; 

vrhh Madras, ib.; reign. 223, 
V'io47"operatio'as against the Sdihs, 

• ••^205; deatE ib. ' 

Shah Ala.m, eldest ana of Ahmad Shah. 

• ’dr.d kncTATi as the Shahrada, 277;. 

threa'cns Bengal, ib. ; Oive*s dealing? 
with, 2S1 ; rmtklaimed Padishah cr.dtr 
ther.ame of Shah Atinj, 291 ; threaicns 
Patna, ib. : defeated Mir K.aum, 

' 203 ; nesyd-ations with Carnac, if . ; ic- • 
.'stallali^n^il'Patna, ib.t letteriofinres-' 
vtl:.are'.'i'^r^5-f t secret neyoliatiers v. i 


324 ; invested If/. Balaji s 
335- 33^ ^ pagefntKaja 5 f. btoughr 
to Baji Rao’s camp, f his prr^oVea 
elevation by the British gcvera.meci. 
404 ; panially rc?usoiratel, C16 : his 
extravagant pretensions,, 616, 627 • 


i, -u-f • 

* ■- an i.r.perbtl idol f!>r ihttrtJ'ovcba'ion cf 
*K the Mcighni emyife. 3x0; dcahVg*. wrta 

Ciire a: Ahababad.. ‘yirt recom?.t a 

* puppet PaJisbrah, 3T4’'; H-.R -frTz.xn to 
Cirve, ib,; t.he s-cond fmin. ‘iTt 

• . dealing* v.ith Hj-der AIi. if., 

0* throAs hjm«e!f into the hani*. cf tte 

• Mahrattoi and rc:uin.wo Dtl:d. 
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ilahadaji Smdia's amHtious designs 
m, 348: political results of bis flight 
rom Allanabad to Delhi, 331 ; sevcr- 
ince of all political ties wth the 
English, ih. ; /orfeiture of h« claim 
;o tribute, 352 ; weal: dependence on 
the Amir of Amirs, 385 ; invites Sla- 
ladaji Sindia to Delhi, disavosvs 
iindia'sdemandsforchout, 387 ; a stale 
ji^ner at Muttra, ii . ; intendcws 
viih Llr. Charles Malet, 388; his 
alien state, j&.; leaves Muttra for 
Delhi, 350 ; blinded Ijy Gbolam Kadir, 
;9i ; taken bj' General Lake under the 
wotection of the British government, 
f37 

ah Jehan, son of Tehangir, reported 
ntrigues against his elder brother, 
^urru, 148 ; his character, ii . ; as- 
^rations for the throne, 150; takes 
:haige of Khurru, 131 ; implicated in 
he munier of his brother, t6. ; cxdfes 
he wrath bf Tehangir, /3.; plots v-ith 
\sof Khan for sdring the imperial 
:reasures at Agra, 731 ; sack of Agra, 
defeat at Delhi, isa;- ravages in 
Bengal, £6 . ; flight to the south, £6. ; 
sham death and burial, 153: pro- 
rlaimed Padishah, la.; sends an em* 
Imsy to Persia to demand liuldki, ; ' 
sbscurity of his reign, ib. ^ his los'c of 
laitery, ib. : spite against the Portu- 
guese. 753 ; weaks his vengeance on 
Hflghli, 134; builds the new city of 
fehanabad, nearold Delhi, 155; buifds 


«8r ; correspondence vnih CUve, ib.l 
defeat and flight, 282 ; generosity of 
Clive, ib. ; becomes P^ishaK. ,5“^^ 
S^b Alam 

Shaista Khan, uncle of Auranj^ch. ^ 
appointed Viceroy of the .D-klmn, ' 
763;japtures Poona, tb.; attacked by ' 
Sivaji, ib.; his suspicions cf Jaswant 
Singh, ib. 

Shastri, Head, his importance in' the 


Mahratta constituticn, 334:^iuid ncU 
St-'- -557,: 


iheTaj Mahal, tb.; xenana influences, 

refi hi« fnttr j ;hi$ 


156, 157; his four .'sons,., . 

'uomnnrJ cAc^riV, ryi*,- fiTs- cstiX'rfivyTac 
Vgra, 160; imprisoned for lllei^’y.hii 
Mn Aurangzeb, — 


SI • • ■ 

Hum^yun, T2s,i26;defeatsHumdyuD, ’ 
726; his rule in Hindustan, 127 
Sher Ah Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, 
Jewish features of, X2t, frote; his 
rivalp' with Aftal Khan, 676 ; his re- 
cognition by the^ British government, 
ib.; treacherous Imprisonment of Afxal 
Khan, ib.; madness at the murder of 
his first-bom, 676, C77 : flight to Kan- 
dahar, 677 ; recognised by Sir John 
Zav.Tence as ruler of Kandahar, ib.; 
his futile efiV'rt to recover his throne, 
677. ^3; flight to Hcrit, 678; his' 
sudden restoration to the throne at 
' 'Kihul, ib.; dealings with Sir John 
• ILawrcnce, -678, 670; conference Bt«- 
Umbdla with .Loro Mayo, C79; his 
grierances 679, 680 estrangement ■ 
;*dealings\whh^ Russia, ib.; war* 
with EnglaxiJ,/g83 ; death, tb. 

Sher Sragh, it pa(ed son of Runjeet Singh, 
beconu#;.M ahiraja cf Ignore, S92V* 
begs En^ 9 ^rb?lp ag.iinst the array of 
A'tWer. rikr iVft- oViVirr ctexirA; rif. 
u-,- c:«-.u *V- cu.i. e:-.* 


ah 

'eception 
Peshawar, 4 


prisoned for llloriy.hii Sher Sipgb,*^^-ir.DucTUial Sikh Sirdar, 
xdi^^ii^ mysfcriour*-^ sent/-|o1jlci/*oiyij^ I with Edwardcs 
/■ '7 agmnstij^rulrai ^iChan, 602; de- 


leaih, 169 / >, ' t,-;*' _ 

’ Shuja,. Arafr <3f Afgndrtrriah, ^l|P/r;'jtcrts tht his cold recei>- 

ption of 5^100 by Miyrai, ' - •» . 


Irai-ItW? goes to Lahore, 
A Lattle''c.f Chilianvmlhh,' 


eov> 
Zemin Shah, 


. , 

• 60J, 624; ’the final ‘defeat. 91 Giizeratr* 

supjuinw - Coi 1' •’ '■ * ' ’ -‘i. ' ' 

tiroiher Mahmda on the throne of ' Shiims. anfz^ohlytn .« P\ IS7 

Kibtik 548; driven out by Slahmfid • - • th^tr tenet-vri ; m'Pctin^-C-.'i v ' 
and. the Barukiais, ib becomes a*,,.; -SJitab^L nVe'pf, 305 
pemioner of the British governpi^’t- 



perilous- ppsiU'Q”/ 5C0 ; 

•he IJarukrajs, 

[ahe of PcTsin, 
lahryir, ^ouni 
750 ; intrigues 
expedition 
and blinded, X53 
lahzada, his claimrto Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. 279; flight from Delhi, 


AU a^nsi the Mahrattas, 399. 4«- ; 
his weakness 403: turns attention to 

/ ^Oude, ii.\ embarks for Europe, ii.; 
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retail to the poHcy of, 4^$: gives up 
Bumiese p'jUiical refugees, 516 
. Shra’crs, Brigadier, pursuit of the rebels 
hj\ 651 

- ' Sauja, son of Shah Jehan, 157 ; Vjct r tyy 
, ;-^bf Beng^ iB.; a Shiah, ff.: defeated 
’ •'J/hy,Sui.^tnan and Jai Sing^ 15? 7 by 
-^h Jniala, 161 ; flight to Arakaa, 
alleged death, supposed 
‘■Tre^aj^D^arance in Afghanistan. 174 
Shidi'Khaa. jpsfligated. s^n-indaw of 
•.‘Ur'ilntshed KuU Khan, 263 ; outuits his 
son at Murshedabad, 264 ; easy reign, 
' £ 5 .; deadb, 2^5 

. Shuja-tid-^ula, Xavrab Virier cf Oude, 


. ' ' ambitious vitT.'s, £ 6 .; schemes to secure 
the Bengal pr ovinces, 303, 303 ; re- 
pulsed at Patna, 303 ; funher schemes 
and return to Ouic. defeated at 
Euxar by Hector 304; flight 

to the Kchilla country*, il>.i neg- tm- 
tions tvith the EcgUsh. io.', final defeat 
and surrender, 305, yy 5 ; the restora- 
tion of Oude to, 309. 310; converted 
by Lord Cbye into an ally of the Eng- 
lish, 3T2 ; thi^ienedby the Mahraitas, 
352; dairasagainu the 353; 

. applies for an English brigade, 
negotiations v.dth Warren Kasungs 
at Benares, 334 ;-\his icorrardice .'dnd 
■• cruelty its the Kohilly v,*ar ,*'355 

tnih ^’aiz-ullah Khan, the /<?.; 

his death, 357 ; .his'S.pphfMl^r^ of 
ten Ukhs to ^rarreh Kastinjf. 3^2 
Siah Kch,rnciunuiin 5 0 TA%^pismn,S 40 , ' 
andu^f^v . ' ■ 

Siam, invaded by ine' 5 dng'Cf Bcnna, 


SiLhs, foundaticn fBabro:herr,ci^’:^V 

reh^ous tenets,* vengcance-a^^nst ' 

• : ‘p>ersecution , ''dpemtioas'of .Eaha** 

-^duV Shah, /At defsmr^hnW-hote-'alc 
executions 21X tihva^:\*bf Hindilitsh, 

• ; -Sts Vdangerous potref.pf the armyof 
■/C the K!i 5 lsa, e: 2 ;.inVade' Br-tisb.terri*. 

554 ;.: cross 'the Sudera. 



Siade, Arab invasion oh 75 ; cnaqterr! 
by Ahmad Shah Durani, 543 ; its U'- 
lory pre-vions to the Engluh coetut't 
565 ; cause and conduct of tfcevrar. fr ; 
wnquest cf.^ hy Sir Charles Kaphr, 
/A; annexation, /?. 

Shtdins tf GsvaLcr, rise cf the fandlj, 
2 X 3 . 33 r 

Sindn, Ranuji, founder cf the Erulr. 
ongically beeper cf the Pebhvi’j 
slppers, 347 

Sindia, ilahadaji. an iUegttiniate i-n r. 
Ranaji, his nse to yyj’Ka, 347 ; c-t* 
ducts Shah Alam from Allahabad i: 
Delhi, 348 ; places him on the 
of Delhi, 351 ; calU cn the Esgibhts 
jny tribute for Bengal, 357 ; TOUvel | 
iff.; interferes in Poona ^air?, ’ 
capture cf OvnilioT by Cap min Poptan, i 
5^1 negotiates the trea^ cf iiaheh 
37 ^. 377 s rev-arded 'with the cessr.a cf 
English conquests in Gurerat. 
guarantee Cr the treaty cf Sohai. 
3 S 5 ; his designs on Delhi and Pcom. 
* 3 -; hrrited to Delhi, £ 5 .; founds a T/.y 
Mahratta kingdom in the Dtab, eif; 
his French batta*i' ns under Dc Bo.gce, 
tff.; zaurder cf Afra^dab. lA; dtmac*h 
chout for Bengal and Behnr, 317 ; rt* 

• buffed by the English, /a.: hurt by the 
appointment cf a Resident at Pc-ora, 
iff.; compelled to retreat from if ultra t> 
Gwalior, y.>l ;rcrusesioj'dnCoTn^Ei 
'ngainst lippu, 334 ; his cemman ding 
po^.tion, 397 ; in^tallati-n of t^e 
EeLshwa at-Po^.na as deputy cf the 
Gr^t 'ifeghu?;' 397 . 358 .; penhesjn 
d^ofiing tbe'Pti^hvm's sfipper^'. 5 :^ : 
nurrdbty, ; his denjandsen the 
- ’'J^eishTn, X?. ; ‘counter demands of Xana 
- .'Bbmarc'e.y'i.; his death, 3>9 

'Dmilat Rao; success Mahad^ji 
.1 . i^sdia as > 0 hdmja of G^L'or. ^ 79 ; 
-‘I inrrgues.vrrzh Baji Rno Pcis.ov^J, 
W;'- launders Po'yna, /A: narro-ar 
. C0~cs.?ff fram nss^unalicn. ’ 403 : 'pe- 
1 -"‘fver-tsBaji Kao from forming an allian^ 
d'vrith I/>rd Wcllejley. 403 ; stubborn 7 
. " reslits overtures (rozx the Eng’l'^ 

- . to 3 >b in t'ae defence cf India 4 
the'Afrhans under 2 fedn Shah, -tn; 
'b’helpi'Ei'Ji Eao again-t Holluir. 432 ; 
V* rcfCilive defeat cf the united ?-rrr.:es x r 


arafth Euglau^, 


ann“i71:ib, *^3‘rr Pu'njbifhtd'' 

Runjeet Sihga'';; “ ' * 

Sll-rt, defeat^orilajpulsby Baser* F:'* 
Siladirra. err^-tre cf, “MahSraja* 
AdhiinJ,*'*-/.C; his t:1erance in relig^cn, 
/a-; the fiali c f happiness at Prayaga, 
36 , 37 ^imperial almsgivicg. j'A _ 
Shnla, iriil: cn territory ceded byXipst 
4 r 5 ":‘ y 


•* Y/cnrslcy by h.s'uf/inc':^ latmli-.n’c, 
rA; vamllflnu dealjAps ■a'ith C-hncI 


cuers to cooperate vr.tr. i-t nr/..%o 
amunn Ja^A-an: Pmo Horcan 44 j: 
tr^thtry c: Es cScers. 442 ;^ 
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to hU s-ns«, 444 f difiiculty vllh his 
ovcT^T'-WTi array, 4Si’, ravaj^ts Udal- 
jnjr, 456; enteirains Hndhariris, ^s3; 
dreaded by th- Cctirt rf Directors, 
4C0; hw evaave atiitude. 4I2: oui- 
w.ttcd by JyjTd Ha^tm??, 4Z2 i ultima- 
tum of ifae Brlt^ih ;;ovcrnraent, *3.j 
unlucky’ discovery of his ircacherotts 
n??ctia:ions with Nijral, ^£4 ; coj). 
cludcs a new treaty woth the Eritbh 
^^ovemaent, /-f.; dies vdthout heirs, 

527 

sindia, Jankoji Rao, adopted by Eaita 
Bah the widow of Daulal R.ao, 527; 
Baiza Baf bent on bcinc queen repent 
for life, r^.; ciWl war, /i.; Lord ^V^I- 
liam Bcnt.nck refuses to interfere, rS.; 
ray'pntion cf Jankoji Rao bv the 
Bnti*h poremment, 52S: settlement 
of Gwalior affairs. //>.; weal: and dis- 
tracted government, 5^6 ; overprjw-n 
army, 5^)7 j dies without heir-*, //'. 
oindia, ^'aji Rao, adopted ty Tara Baf, 
the Widow of Tankoji Rao< 567 : dis- 
rnitcs about the regency, 5^2 ; Lord 
lillenborouch outwitted by Tara Baf, 
il>.: defeat of the army^ of Gwalior at 
Maharajpore and Punniar, 5C9; settle- 
ment 0/ Gwalior affairs, il'.: loyalty 
of Jyaji Rao during the sep ay mutiny,’ 
65? 

Singhs, the Sikh lion-wamors cf Gum 
Gos’ind, 537 * 

Sirdars,' the Afghan, in the remce of 
Nadir Shah, 512; leave the. Perjian 
army and return to‘ -^and.ahar, »6.j 
elect Ahmad Abdaliio be ihtJr Shab. 
543 ; proiperity under Ahmad jShah 
JJjiran/, U3, 544; Sl&jy-cd and ito- 
rris6ned by Payendah’ Shab.'s^^rtKe -- 
leaders of the a;kh Mirlr. Puri- 
tan .and Pindhari tvr^ of, 

Sfg also Timtif Shah Zetnin 

Shah^ *’• 

Sita, wife of Riraa, ejj; adcon-j^T-ir* 
Kdnia on his cxi/e, 3? : wor^hirs'Jhc ’. 
Ganges, 33_j worships the Jumr..a,'7^ 
•her abduaion by Rdvana, 40 1 her ♦ 
ordeal cf purity, 42 ; Crudllj' aban- 
doned, by Rima, 43; rcsbiwce- at’ 
Chitra-kdta, /A; her two scDf, 
recmciliaijon vvilh Kdraa, 

Sitabtildi, battle of, 47b,*45t-j-»^^’'y< 
‘^farc, the 


battle of, 49b,*45t.f • 

e villages of. Cl xJcC^ i 
,■ -Hindu ^fanatlcf, &C3 ; the'-^' 


Sivaganga Raja, cr little M.'irawar, 421, 
ftots ; frjd wdth the To ndiraan, th. 

Siraji the ifahratta, hi5 af»ptarance 
as a rebel and a freebooter in. the ' 
jn'5uaiains of the Konkan. ’iCs; his 
early career in the ncighbaurho,^ efe 
Poona, iC6; Rapjfit origin. 
v.'orshipper of Siva and Bh'/rraiil, »A; 
reverence for Brahmans, r'A ; prams . . 
for 'creating an army, lA ; exploit vTth 
the tiger’s claws, z&j ; alliance Vvrith 
Aurangzeb, fA i c-jrapromise viiiP 
Bljdpur, z63 ; aggresiions on tl»c 
7»IoghuU, r'A ; night attack -'-on 
Shairta Khan, r'A ; capture’ and 
pJunderof Surat, 165; calls Surat his 
tfcasur>', il'.; fcheme of Aurangieh - 
- for cnyappj'ng^ the mouatam hti, jyo; ■ ' . 
Sivaji flattered and duped, tl. : 
audience w.th Aiir.angzcb at Delhi, 
171; wrath at his recepti-jn, /A; 
strange escape from Delhi, 173 ; 
attacked by a f;rce of Mcghuls and 
Rajpfits under Shah Alam, iB. ; a 
iham rebellian, r’A ; wariness cf Stvaji, 
173; organi-es a sysiezi cf black 
mail, or ch,ut, 175; lfi?taUed.as Ma- 
haraja of'the KcnVmn///’ ; ciraqucsts 
'"in the L'/wer CamatJc, 77^; hi* 

’ death, f/>. . . . ■ ■ " 

SlVvc-VIrg?, Afglj.an d>’nasty cf, 79. ?o ’ 
Slcjtman, Cohuel, hisTei>>rt-on Oude, 

‘ j .i ' 

c — —•v p— ,1.. ...r 


Baj/.Iiao, fA-: . defeats the array of- ' 
itaa at A«htj, 454 

Small, S’.r Hairy, .defeat 5 the Sikhs at 
Aii^jrtvA*'.' 

, 'Smith, Cj/fos>l*Paird, Chief Engineer at 
d the siege ojkDclhi; 653; erfr* 

' 'Svkradn, the,'*,atne rf, 537. 

Sornttith, yO’ilht 'great tem(^ aV lA' *'■ 

• ' tsulo.oJ, i’A ", fc.ca\Try;>e^^ — 

. '-wocd’c^i'Captured b)'*,* 

.'J^T'-ncer^ rucceeds 

■ -’•* cjverocr^it Calaitni. 30^ 

'1 




rnodero Hi>d ^ V; ^syh-d 

t.ie }.rahrr ,-‘v Ahe Supreme 

Being, 05; >. /-•- f-f, nt Scranith, 

detm^jed byMahmf.d, 77; w'or- 
fhip ff at Ccnjevcr.rm, 40^; wo» 
fhipiyd by tf.c SxanaJs. 410 ; and hV 
the Maduals, 411 ; ablnrrcd by th** 
- \ alsiipavas and A'ajxgars, /A 


,‘^e:^Arned 
tlorfrip;nnr''f r’A, i — 

.rjngr./or, tcc., 
bc'.ti^.-VrraS t rrri^r. ;A ^ 
f /triopvOir^i^’ briffiini tfefenee 

‘o' '* ^‘3 

Srevensm, Colcnel, moves tip the Hy- 
'♦\Tcfabad Sulrld'ar)' Pfree towards 
Po'na, 43j; co-cp^ra'^^v v.rii O! .’I'-l 
M’cIIcsley .against Stndia and rmgl.oji 
lih -rs'a, .3(. .35 

fct.i.t:’un, arrives at Poena as.-raba*'adct 
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into Bengal The Sultan -vras deceived ; he believed that 
his nephew tvas really afraid of him. He went to Karn 
with an arm}-, but halted the troops on the western bank o[ 
the Ganges, whilst he crossed the river in a small boat tc 
meet his nephew on the opposite side. Ala-ud-din greeted 
his uncle affectionately, v.-hen the Sultan was struck"^ by a: 
assassin. The old uncle cried out “treachery," and" ra: 
back to the boat,* but he was thrown-down and beheaded o: 
the spot, and Ala-ud-din was proclaimed Sultan of Delhi 
. Ala-ud-din made no attempt to excuse the murder. He I 
silenced the army by distributing money, and silenced tk: 
.people by the same means. He went to Delhi, scattering 
money the whole way. At Delhi booths vrere set up, and 
victuals and liquors were gi’ven to all comers. The t^vo soai 
of the murdered Sultan were thrown into prison, deprived c: 
their eyesight, ai:d then murdered. Meanwhile the multi- 
tude were amused with money and feasting. Such liberality 
proclaimed the accession of a new sovereign. At the same 
time almsgiring and feeding the poor are regarded through- 
out the east as atonements for sin. Thus, even those who 
knew that the new Sultan had murdered his unde were 
inclined to believe that his charities expiated the crime. 

When Ala-ud-din was established on the throne at Delhi, 
he sent an army to conquer GuzeraL The Raja was a Rajput ; 
he -was defeated by the IMuhammadans, and fled away south 
into the Mahratta countr>*. Kis queen was carried oS 
to Delhi, and became the v,-ife of Ala-ud-din. The Rajpdt 
princess, in the pabce of her ^luhammadan conqueror, 
was sad and lonely ; she pined for the company of a little 
daughter, whom she had left in Guzerat, named Dewal 
Devi ; and tiie Sultan sent messengers to b.ring the sir! to 
Delhi. _ _ " ■ 

This girl had a strange fate. She was only eight years old. 
Her father had taken her trith him to the Mahratta countiy, 
and the .Mahratta Raja v.anted to man)- her to his son ; but 
the Rajput Raja, even in" exile, was too proud to give his 
daughter in marriage to a Mahratta. Presently messengers 
came from Ala-ud-din to bring away the girl to her mother 
at Delhi. Such a fate was considered to be worse than z 
Mahratta marriage; so the Raja of Guzerat changed his 
mind and agreed to many his daughter to the Mahratta. 
But v. hilst the bride was going in the marriage processton, a 
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1 body of Muhammadans fell upon the party,' and carried her 
. off to Delhi. In the end she.rvas married to a son of Ala- ^ 
: ud-din. ’ • - 

: The Sultan next planned, the conquest of Rajpiltana. A p 
; century had passed away since the Muhammadan conquest ci 
■.of Hindustan. A Rajpdt prince of Kanouj had founded a 

■ kingdom in Marwar, or Jodhpore. Another Rajput prince 
; of Ayodhyd, a descendant of the famous Rama, had founded 
: a kingdom at Chiton The sovereign of Chitor was renowned 

; far, and wide under the name of the Rana. The suzerainty of 

■ the Rana of Chitdr, the descendant of Rdma, the represen- 

■ tatiye of the children of the Sim, was acknowledged by every 
r prince in Rajputana.^ In the present day the suzerainty is 
- represented by the Rana of Udaipur or Oodeypore. 

Chitor was the heart of Rajpiitana. Ala-ud-d(n had in- s 
vaded the country round about, apparently to strike at the C 
heart Already he had marched through Bundelkund on the 
.east; conquered the Mahrattas on the south; and subdued 
Guzerat on the west He now lay siege to Chitdr. The 
siege is remarkable on account of the self-devotion of the 
Rajputs; they preferred to die rather than surrender 
themselves or their livives to the Muhammadans. Accord- 
ingly, when all was lost, they .performed the terrible -rite 
known as the Johur. Huge piles of timber were built up 
and set on fire. The women threw themselves into the 
flames. The men then rushed out of the city and perished, 
sword in hand. A few cut their way through the Muham- 
madan army, and found a refuge in the Aravulli hills. 

The siege of Chitdr lasted several months. Meanwhile E 
there was more than one rebellion amongst the Muhamma- 
dans. The -nephew of the Sultan tried to assassinate him,.“ 
just as Ala-ud-din had tried to assassinate his own uncle ; bur 
on this occasion the uncle escaped, and the nephew was 
beheaded. Afterwards there was an outbreak at Delhi,- 
where a rebel seized the throne and held it for-seven days, : 
when the city was retaken by a party of horse. The rebel 
Sultan had opened the public treasury and scattered the 


r 7T]e Rajputs are diWcIed into two families the children of the Sun 
'and the children of the Moon ; the former have a blazing sun as their 
ensign, the latter have a crescent. The children of the Sun were 
sovereigns of Ayodhya and Kanouj. The children of the Moon were 
sovereigns of Delhi and Patali-putra, or Patna. 
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mone}' amongst the people. When the ringleaders vrere 
’ slain, and the head of the rebel Sultan vras paraded on a 
spear, the people n-ere so frightened that they carried bad 
to the treasurj’ all the money they had picked up. 

After the capture of Chitdr, the hluhammadan anr.y 
returned to Delhi, and Ala-ud-dfn took strong measures (o: 
keeping the cid under subjection. He kept a host of spies 
to report all that was said and done in the streets and 
bazars. He prohibited all wine-drinking and entertain- 
ments. All vrho imported wine, sold it, or drank it, were 
flogged and sent to prison. The prisons v.-ere soon over- 
iloiri.ng, and great pits were dug outside Delhi for tlie 
reception of ofienders. The Sultan found, hovret-er, that it 
was impossible to prevent drinking ; he therefore proclaimed 
that when liquor was distilled privately, and drunk in 
private houses without any drinking parties, the infornien 
vrere not to interfere. 

Zvieanwhile the Moghuls were ver}' troublesome. In the 
prerious reign the uncle of .-Ma-ud-din had enlisted 3,000, 

. and settled them near Delhi; but they v.-ere turbulent, 
“ refractory, and mi.ved up with e-ver}- rebellion. Ala-ud-dfn 
ordered them to be disbanded, and then they tried to 
murder him. Ala-ud-dfn then ordered a general massacre. 
Thousands are said to have been pat to death, and their 
.v,-ives and children were sold into slaven-. 

? Ala-ud-dfn. was the first r^Iuhammadan _Eoyereign_!ri}0 
■conquered Hindu Rajas ..in the Dekhan and Penir-s nl.i. 
•' Here it may be explained that India is dirided into throe 
great belts or zones, namely: Hindustan in the north, 
with the Punjab at one end and Bengal at the other; the 
Dekhan in the centre ; and the Peninsula in the south. The 
line of the Xerbudda river separates the Dekhan from 
Hindustan. The line of the Kistna or Krishna river 
separates the Dekhan from the Peninsula. 

Ali-ud-din had already conquered the Mahratta country 
I in the 'Western Dekhan- The Eastern Dekhan was covered 
with the jungles of Gondwana. but towards the south was 
the Telinga countr}-,^ where the Telugu language is spoken. 
The Peninsula, gene ruliy speaking, is divided betrveen the 

^ The Telinga or Te’c~J caentry tras the seat cf a.n ancient empire, 
kc-awn as that of the -■^r.dh.ras.— bee c/;.V, p. tp 
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' Kanarese-speaking people in the west, and the Tamil- 
speaking people in the east.^^ ■ ■ * 

Ald-ud-di'n sent his general Malik Kafur to invade these j 
southern countries, ransack temples, and caria^ off treasure i 
and tribute. The story is a dreary narrative of raid and t' 
rapine. The Hindus were powerless against the Muham- 
madans. Occasionally they shut the gates of a city against '• 
the invaders, and tried to defend their walls, but were soon 
overpowered or starved out. Temples were stripped of 
gold and jewels, idols were thrown down and spoiled of all 
precious stones, and scenes of bloodshed and outrage were 
enacted by Muhammadan troopers. The Hindus could 
make little resistance : they apparently yielded to, their fate 
in abject despair. 

It is certain that Malik Kafiir plundered the temples C 
of Madura to the south of Madras, and those of Mysore F 
in the western Peninsula ; a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles from Delhi. Yet Muhathmadan historians say that 
the army of Malik Kafur was always connected with Delhi 
by a chain of posts, with relays of horsemen and runners. 
Every day news reached Delhi of the progress of the army, 
whilst news reached the army , of the, health of the Sultan. 
This constant flow of intelligence between the camp and 
the capital was necessary to prevent rebellion. A false 
rumour that ’ the array was cut off might have caused an 
outbreak at Delhi ; whilst reports that the Sultan was 
sick or dying might have driven the army to mutiny or 
rebellion. 

Ala-ud^d,mjdied Jn__i_3r6. His death was followed by a|l 
Hin 3 u"revolt ; indeed Hindu influences must have been at'r 
work at Delhi for many years previously. AM-ud-dm had ; 
married a Hindu queen ; his son had married her daughter. I 
klalik Kaffir was a Hindu converted to Islam. The leader ; 
of the revolt at Delhi in r3i6 was another Hindu convert 
to Islam. The proceedings of the latter rebel, however, 
were of a mixed character. He was proclaimed Sultan 
under a Muhammadan name, and slaughtered every 
male of the royal house. Meanwhile his Hindu followers 

There are other languages, such as Malayalim ; but further detaUs 
will appear hereafter. . Telugu is spohen between Hyderabad and the 
coast of Coromandel. The Tamil language is spoken in the Madras 
Presidency from PuUcat to Comorin. Kanarese is spoken in Mysore, 
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set up idols in the mosques, and seated themselves ce 
Korans. The rebels held possession of Delhi for five 
, months. At the end of that time the city was captured fcv 
the Turkish governor of the Punjab, named Tughlak. Tr.i 
.conqueror then ascended the throne of Delhi, and fouadt! 
.the d}T.asty of Tughlak Sultans.^ 

The Tughlak Sultans would not live at Delhi: the}- 
probably regarded it as a Hindu volcano. They held ther 
court at Tughlakabadj a strong fortress about an hour’s drive 
from old Delhi. Tlie transfer of the capital from Delhi ts 
iTughlakabad is a standpoint in histoiy. It shows that i 
time had come when the Turk began to fear the Hindu, 

, The conqueror of Delhi died in 1325. He was -succeeded 
by a son who has left his mark in historj-. Jkluhammad j 
: Tughlak was a Sultan of grand ideas, but blind to all 
experiences, and deaf to all counsels. He sent his armies 
into the south to restore the Muhammadan supreraacj- which 
had been shaken by the Hindu revolt Meanwhile the 
Moghuls invaded the Punjab, and Muhammad Tughlak 
bribed them to go away with gold and jewels- Thus the 
imperial treasur}’ was emptied of all the wealth which had 
been accumulated by .\H-ud-din. 

The new Sultan tried to improve his finances, but only 
ruined the country by his exactions. The rich people were 
driven into rebeliion, whilst the poor people were driven to 
beggar)'. To raal:e matters worse, there was a failure of the 
rains, and con.=equen:iy a dreadful famine. The whole of 
the Punj.ab and a great part of Hindustan are s."rid to have 
become a desolation. Villages were broken up, and 
thousands of families were starving. 

The Sultan was so horrified at the'famsne that he tried to 
escape it. He ordered the whole population of Delhi to 
remove to Deoghur in the Dekhan. Thousands died on 
this cruel journey. It was a march of more th.an seven 
hundred miles through jungles, over mountains, and across 
rivers like the Xerbudda. When the survivors reached 
Deoahur, they were reduced to such misery, and died avray 
so rapidiv, that the Sultan ordered them to go bad: to 
Delhi. ' 

^ Tr.ere U e ir<er.e:-: 'bitween tie revoh. in inn 

f ■.vr.ecr.rh ccruew, the Sepoy mutiny in the niue'een:!:. The fucc5 
uvv ‘£t fc-ri ut greater length in rite lu.'ger Hi::cify cf Jr.Ji 2 , rol. ir. 
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The Sultan next committed another act of madness. He 
'• ' had heard that tlie Chinese used paper money, bearing the 
stamp of the emperor, and payable at the iipperial treasury. 
7; Accordingly he struck a number of copper counters, and 
••■t ordered his subjects .to receive them as gold money. At 
first this measure was successful. People could buy all they 
wanted with copper counters. Merchants bought the pro- 
ducts bf-.lndia with copper counters, and sold them in foreign 
countries for gold money. Muhammad Tughlak, by means 
fC . of in’s copper counters, raised a large army for the conquest 
i of China, and sent it over the Himalayas, where it perished 
:: miserably. He raised another large army for the conquest 
of Persia. By this time, the state was bankrupt; no one 
r. would take copper money, and gold rose to four times its 
t: value. , Th'e army intended for Persia was disbanded for 
- want of pay ; and the reign of anarchy began, 
c. Copper .ctounters wei;e brought to Tughlakabad in vast ; 
: heaps', but there was no gold or silver in the treasury to give “ 
i: in exchange. . The Hindus had coined copper money for 
t their own use ; they had turned their houses into mints, and 
:• flooded the country with copper counters. They paid their 
tribute in cojiper. Trade flourished when merchants bought 
r Indian goods for .copper and sold them for foreign gold ; 

; but no merchants would bring their goods to India and sell 
them for copper. Consequently trade. was stopped, and the 
. country was ruined. 

Then followed rebellions . and revolutions. Bengali 
revolted, and became a separate kingdom under an inde- 
pendent Sultan. The Rajas of the Dekhan and Peninsulaj' 
withheld their tribute. The Muhammadan army of the! 
Dekhan, broke out into mutiny, and set up a Sultan ofj 
their own. Muhammad Tughlak saw that all men turned! 
against him. . He died in 1350, after a reign of twenty-five', 
years. 

The history of Delhi fades away after the death of 
Muhammad Tughlak. A Sultan reigned from 1350 to 
1388, named Firuz Shah. He is said to have submitted to ' 
the' dismemberment of the empire, and done his best to 
promote the welfare of the subjects left to him ; but it is 
' also said that he destroyed temples and idols, and burnt a 
Brahman alive for perverting Muhammadan women. 

In 1398-99, ten- years after the death of Firuz Shah, 
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.Timur Shah invaded ■ the Punjab and Hindustan. The 
'horrors of the Tartar invasion are indescribable; they teach 
/nothing to the yrorld, and the tale of atrocities may well be 
dropped into oblivion. It vrill suffice to say that Tim\h 
came and plundered, and tg'en went awa)'. - He left officer; 
to rule in his name, or to collect tribute in his name. In 
1450 thev were put aside by Afghans^— turbulent Muham- 
madan fanatics whose presence must have been- hateful to ] 
Hindus. At last, in iS-St ^ descendant of Timur, named i 
the Baber, invaded India, and conquered the Punjab and 
Hindustan. ■ ‘ ' 

The history- of Muhammadan rule in IndiS. may be 
summed up m a few words. About 1000 Mahmud of 
Ghazni conquered the Punjab and Western Hindustan: 
but before 1200 his empire had died out, and the Afghans 
of Ghor had become the dominant ponmr from the Punjab 
to Eengad. India was next exposed to inroads of Moghuls ; 
the same men who overthrew the Khalifs of Bagdad in 
125S. About 1300 the Muhammadan Sultans of. Delhi 
extended their conquests into the Dekhan ’and Peninsula ; 
but then followed the reaction.- A Hindu revolt broke out 
at Delhi, which had ramificatidns extending into the remote 
south. The Muhammadan empire in India was dismem- 
bered into petty kingdoms, but thekHindus could not throw 
off the Muhammadan yoke. Different Muham.raadan dy- 
nasties were founded in Hindustan and Bengal, but their 
histor}’ is meagre and confused - por two centuries, from 
1350 to 1550/ the Dekhan and Penin?u1r.> were the theatre of 
wars between Muhammadans and Hindus ; whilst the Port- 
uguese established a Christian irower- at Goa, on the coast 
of iMalabar. Meanwhile the once famous Moghul empire 
was founded in Hindustan, and for a period of two centuries 
was respected as the paramount power in India-' 

A The hiitor,- of the Muhaso-eara empire in the Dehhan wiU he toM 
in the ne-xt diapter. Tire hi-tory of the' I’ortujne'-e power in Intiia U 
told in Chapter III. The history of the Mojhnl empire 
Chapter lY.,* and is coaticced in the foIlD'.vLog chapters. 







CHAPTER II. 


. - DEKHAN AKD PENINSULA. 

A.D. 1350 TO 1565. 

IYhen AM-ud-dfn sent his army into the Dekhan and 
eninsula, he opened up new territories. The whole of the i 
gion to the south of the Nerbudda river was distributed j 
to a number of kingdoms, each having its own Raja, like ( 
e Punjab and Hindustan. Marco Polo was coasting round d 
..le country betiveen 1260 and 1295, and describes some of^ 
these Rajas. Those of the Tamil country on' the coast of - 
Coromandel were black barbarians, wearing nothing- but a ’ 
cloth about their loins, but adorned with , massive . gold 
bracelets, and strings of rare and precious stones. They 

* worshipped the bull and cow, and had temples, ' idols, 
priests, and. dancing girls. The Rajas of . the -Malabar 
country were much of the same stamp, but were also famous 
for their piracies, as they had been in the days of the Greeks 
and Romans.! 

Hindu traditions tell of different Hindu erhpires which t 
were founded at intervals, and were associated with differ- 
ences of religion. ' There ivere Brahman kingdoms and Jain ^ 
kingdoms j there ^ were sages expounding rival faiths j Jain 
Rajas were converted to the religion of the Brahmans, and 

* -Brahmanical Rajas were brought over to the religion of the 
Jains. These controversies were often accompanied by cruel 
persecutions and religious wars,' but the traditions are dying 
' put' of the memory of the people of the land. 

The religion of the Jains is the outcome of the same forms 

! Marco Polo seems to have visited the coast before the expeditions of 

' Malik Kafur, as he says nothing whatever about them. 
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<5f thought as Buddhism, i It expresses .the same distaste 
life, the same j-eaming for the deliverance of .the soul frcn 
"the vortex of endless transmigrations. But-the Jains rejea 
the doctrine of annihilation or Nirvdna. They believe fr: 
when the soul has been liberated from the trammels of suc- 
cessive existences it begins a spiritual life in some iridefinaV; 
mansion of the blessed. The Jains worship the saints wh:’ 
have attained this spiritual life, and they hold twenty-fc'.T= 
particular saints in the profoundest veneration. The Jait: 
are dhuded, like the Buddhists, into monks and layme;. 
Originally some of the sects abandoned all clothing, irts 
the Gymnosophists of old ; but the Jain monks, in general, 
are not only clothed, but distinguished as the “ white- 
robed.” 

The lower orders of the people of India are slaves to 
idolatry and supersitition, but modem Brahmanism, as 
understood by the more enlightened classes, is of a more 
intellectual character. It teaches the transmigrations of the 
soul after death, but it also teaches the deliverance of the 
soul from the chain of transmigrations by good works or hy 
faith. Deliverance by good works is generally associated 
\rith the worship of Siva. Deliverance by faith is associated 
with the worship of Vishnu. It is said that by faith in Rama 
or Krishna, as- incarnations of Vi.shnu, the soul may he 
delivered from the vortex of transmigrations. -These differ- 
ences of belief have originated numerous sects and contro- 
versies ; yet all seem to be agreed that the deliverance of the 
soul from transmigrations is the beginning of a new spiritual 
life, and that the emancipated soul is either absorbed in 
the Godhead, or received in the heaven of die Supreme 
Spirit. 

I Hindu traditions tell of .an empire Damed_ Vijayanagar, 
which was associated ivith the worship of Vishnu. It e.x- 
'tended over the whole of the Peninsula from the river 
Kistna to Cape Comorin, and from the coxst of Coromandel 
to that of Malabar. Some traditions say that it also included 
the Dekhan and Hindustan. Eurojiean travellers speak of 
the same empire under the name of Xarsinga ; thev descri'ne 
.-it as spreading over the Peninsula, whilst the De.^han.was 
held by the Itluhammadans. 

The metropolis of this empire was founded about^the 
fourteenth century, or some earlier date, on the banks of tire 
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Tumbadfa river, ■ ai\ -affluent or the- .river .Kistna, -If -wa 
known as the city, of .Vijayanagar.; Jt.. was built of ,ston( 
and granite, and the temples, palaces, and fortifications an 
to be seen to. this day, ■ ■ , 

•;The Muhammadan • army of the Dekhan revolted, ai 
already' stated, in the year i350y and raised up a line o 
Sultans. of their own, who are knou-n as Bahmani Sultans 
These Sultans reigned at Kulbarga,' and soon came in con 
fii'ct with the 'Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. The wan 
which ensued between Muhammadans and Hindus are the 
most horrible on record, and were often waged to gratify the 
paltry passions of jealousy or revenge. 

.Krishna. RaijJelahdraja.of.Narsinga, was proud and over 
beari ng, corresponding. closely. .to. Southey’s, conception o 
K^ania. He was said to have been the great conquero) 
who subdued all peninsular India, from Malabar to Coro 
mandel. One day he received an insulting document fron 
the Sultan of the Dekhan. The Sultan had been drinking 
wine in liis palace, and listening to flattering songs in praisf 
of kings. In the pride of his heart he gave the musician: 
an order for the payment of money on the Hindu treasuiy 
at Vijayanagar. 

In due course the order reached the Mahdraja. Ii 
amounted to a demand that the Mahdraja should pay the 
musicians out of his own treasury in obedience to the order; 
of the Sultan. Krishna Rai was enraged at the insult. H( 
ordered the messenger to be led through the streets o 
Vijayanagar ivith every mark of contempt He resolvec 
to wipe out the insult v.-ith blood and slaughter. Hf 
crossed • the river Tumbadra with his army, captured one 
of the frontier fortresses belonging to the Sultan, anc 
slaughtered the garrison almost to a man. 

The Sultan was enraged in his' turn. He entered the mosque 
in his city of Kulbarga, and swore upon the Koran that he 
would not sheathe his sword until he had slain a hundrec 
thousand idolaters. He crossed the river Tumbadra witl 
his army, and. began a horrible massacre of men, women 
and children, until, it is said, he had completed the tale o 
slaughter. At last the Bralimans declared that Krishna Ra 
had offended the gods, and they compelled him to sue^ foi 

r The city is situated in' the Nizam’s territories, about 150 miles wesl 
of Hyderabad. It is now a railway station. 
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terms. The Sultan demanded that the Maharaja should 
pay the musicians, and Krishna Rai mas bound to obey. 
This simple concession brought the mar to a close. But the 
Sultan and the l^Iaharaja mere alike horror-stricken at the 
bloodshed, and it mas agreed that for the future none should 
be slain in mar e.\-cept the soldiers that mere fighting in the 
field. 

In 1400 there mas a Maharaja named Deva Rai; he 
invaded the Sultan’s territories and encamped his army on the 
bank of the Kistna, The Sultan mas afraid to cross the 
river in the face of the Hindu host At this crisis eight men 
offered to go and assassinate cither Deva Rai or his eldest 
son. The Sultan gave his consent to the proposed assassi- 
nation. The men crossed the ri\-er and made friends mith 
some dancing-girls tvho rvere going that night to perform 
before tlie eldest son of Deva Rai. 

_ The dances in Southern India often represent battles. ■ 
The performers appear mith sticks or •weapons in their 
hands, and sing and dance, strike their sticl^ or brandish 
their weapons, whilst leaping, fencing, and indulging in 
other mad gestures. Della Valle describes a performance 
in which the master of the troop appeared amongst the girls 
mith a naked poniard, and pretended to slaughter them. 

The son of Deva Rai entertained his officers in a large 
pavilion. There mas feasting and drinking, whilst the 
dancers began to perform in their usual fashion. .Mier a 
■while the men from the Sultan’s camp appeared amongst 
the girls in the guise of dancers, mith naked daggers in 
their hands. The revelry mas at its height; the prince and' 
his guests mere drunk mith wine, when sudden!}’ the prince 
M’as stabbed to the heart, with many of his chief meiT. The 
lights were put out, and the assassins escaped in the uproar. 

The Hindu camp mas thrown into a panic, which lasted 
all night ; every’ man was afraid of his neighbour. Amidst . 
the darkness the Sultan crossed the river and fell upon the 
terror-stricken army. The massacre which followed may be 
left to the imagination. Deva Rai was paralysed, .•‘•it last 
he made over large treasures to the Sultan, and pledged 
liimself to send a ye.arly tribute to Kulbarga. 

'Years passed away, and the same Sultan and same Mahti- 
raja engaged in another war ; but this time it was brougiit 
to a close by a marriage. The Saltan married the daughter 
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of Deva Rai. The marriage feast continued forty days, and 
v.as the great event of the time. The. Muhammadan army 
was encamped four miles from the city of Vija)'anagar. The 
road between the city and the camp was converted into a 
street, and lined on either side with shops and booths.. All 
comers took what they pleased as a free gift. Provisions 
and sweetmeats, flowers and perfumes, fruits and choice 
drinks, were open to all. Meanwhile conjurers, play-actors, 
snake-charmers, dancing-girls and performers, performed 
before the multitude from day to day. 

When the marriage rites were over, the street was covered 
with carpets, and the princess was carried with great pomp 
from the palace of the' Maharaja to the pavilion of the 
Sultan. After some days the bridegroom and bride paid a 
visit to the Mahdraja. All the chief officers of the Sultan 
went in procession in gorgeous array ; music was playing, 
banners were flying, and beautiful children were scattering 
dowers of gold and silver. The Sultan was feasted for three 
days by the Mahdraja, and then took his leave. 

The parting was unproi)itious between the Sultan and his 
father-in-law. The Mahdraja accompanied, his son-in-law 
half-way to the camp, but' then returned to the city. The 
Sultan was oflended because the Mahdraja had not gone the’ 
whole way to the camp ; and he nursed up the secret in his 
heart. Ten years afterwards he renewed the war to avenge 
the affront. In this war he was utterly defeated by the 
Mahdraja, and died of grief and mortification. 

About 1500 the Bahmani empire rvas dismembered, and 
formed into five separate kingdoms, under different Sultans. 
The Dekhan at this ‘period might be. described as a square, 
having g, little kingdom in the centre, and a large kingdom 
at each of the four angles. Bidur was the centre. North- 
ward of Bidur was Ahmadnagar and Berar 3 southward ofj 
Bidur was Bijdpur and Golkonda. 

The division of the Bahmani empireweakened the Muham- 
madan dominion in the Dekhan. Ahmadnagar, Berar, and 
Bidur were far away to the north, and had little to fear from 
the Hindu power of Vijayanagar. But Bijdpur and Gol- 
konda were on the border, and not strong enough of them- 
selves to withstand the collected force of the Hindu empire. 
To make matters worse, the Sultans of the Dekhan quarrelled 
amongst themselves,- and were at war with each other, when 
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placed the infant of the female line on 'the throne of Vija 
yanagar, and assumed the post of minister. The rebe 
nobles rallied round the infant' repfesehtative of the xoya 
house. ' Tliey marched on to the capital, ^m Rai sau 
that his cause was lost, and retired to his own estates foi 
security. 

' But Termal Rai was infected m’th the same madness a; 
the slave. He murdered the infant and the slave, anc 
seized the throne as Mahiraja. He was akin to the old 
dynasty, and so far was preferred to the usurper, Ram Rai. 
Notwithstanding his fits of madness he vvas acknowledged 
sovereign by all the nobles at "Vijayanagar. 

The madness of Termal Rai soon began to show itself ir 
intolerable ways. He exasperated the nobles by his in 
solence; and they appealed to Ram Rai for deliverance 
and joined him nath their retainers. An overwhelming arm] 
was soon marching to the capital Svith Ram Rai at it: 
head.. Termal Rai was seized with terror. In shee: 
desperation he called in the help of the Muhammadans 
He sent messengers to Bljdpur, promising to become thi 
vassal of the Sultan, if the Sultan would only protect hin 
against his revolted subjects; The Sultan, nothing loth 
marched an army to Vijayanagar ; he ivas admitted into thi 
city, conducted to the palace, and placed upon the throne 
To crown all, Termal Rai did homage before the Sultan 
and acknowledged him as his suzerain and protector. 

This sudden revolution sent a thrill through the Peninsula 
The Hindus were horror-stricken. They saw to their disma; 
that a mad Maharaja had made over his throne'and empin 
to the Muhammadans ; that their metropolis was occupie( 
by an army of Turks and other foreigners, who had deso 
lated, their country in days gone by, destroyed temples 
broken down their idols, and filled the land with bloodshet 
and terror. 

Meanwhile Ram Rai and the nobles had recourse ti 
guile. They promised to become reconciled to Termal Ra 
if he would only send away the ^luhammadans. The; 
, swore to become his faithful subjects for life, if he wouh 
bniy get rid bf the intruders. They declared that th^ 
presence of the JIuhammadans polluted the temples am 
angered the gods ; and that prayers and worship were of ni 
avail so long as the enemies of the gods remained in the land 
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:agued together as brother Muhammadans, to be avenged 
nee and for all on the Maharaja of Vijayanagar. 

Tlie-deci sive b attle ivas fought in 1565; it is knou-n as 
te battle of Talikota, and is famous aiike'in Muhammadan 
istory and Hindu legend. The four Sultans assembled 
teir armies on the banks of the Kistna. Ram Rai was filled 
nth UTath, and collected together all his horse, foot, and 
lephants to overwhelm the Muhammadans. Both armies 
ad cannon, but the Muhammadans had the better. The 
onfederate Sultans guarded their front with a line of cannon 
tstened together with ropes and chains. The Hindus 
uarded their front with war elephants as well as cannon ; 
nd through these elephants they lost the day. 

The Hindus advanced bravely to battle, “with songs and 
ances after the old Telinga fashion. They began the battle 
dth shot and rockets, and drove back the Muhammadan 
dngs. But the Muhammadan centre was unbroken, and 
egan to open fire. The Muhammadan gunners had loaded 
heir cannon with bags of copper money. The Hindus 
.•ere slaughtered in heaps by the fiery storm. At this 
noment a war elephant ran madly about, and overturned 
he litter of Ram Rai. The Muhammadan gunners seized 
lie Mahdraja as their prisoner, and beheaded him on the 
pot j and then fixed the bleeding head upon a spear, and 
laraded it before the contending armies. 

The death of the Jilahdraja brought the battle to a close, 
fhe Hindus fled like sheep when they beheld his head upon 

spear. The Muhammadans pursued them to the gates of 
.“ijayanagar ,' they took possession of the city, and found 
lone to oppose them. 'J'he metropolis of the last of the 
^eat Hindu empires was at their mercy ; and six months 
.re said to have been spent in the work of plunder. 

Two years afterwards a European traveller, named Ctesar 
“rederic, visited the city of Vijayanagar ; he found the 
muses standing, but the inhabitants had vanished from the 
pot. The whole country round about was infested rvith 
hieves. He stayed six months at Vijayanagar out of fear 
)f the thieves ; and when at last he set out for Goa he 
yas every day attacked by robbers, and nearly every day 
impelled to pay' a ransom. 

The empire of Vijayanagar was broken up by the battle 
of Talikota, but it was not conquered by the Sultans. The 
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court removed to Pennakonda, eight days’ journey to the 
south : but the successor of Ram Rai was little better than I 
an exile, and his sovereignty soon dwindled awa^’. The 
f provinces became kingdoms. The Naiks, or deputies of 
the Maharaja, who had ruled as Viceroys, soon began to 
reign as Rajas ; they ceased to pay tribute to the exiled 
Maharaja, and in the course of two or three generations 
the descendants of Ram Rai possessed nothing but ah empty 
name. 

The Hindu empire of Vijayanagar was of the same type 
as that of Magadha, but in both there was a religious antag- 
onism in the background. Under Asoka the Brahmanical 
worship of the gods faded away from Hindustan, and 
Buddhism became a state religion. Under Krislma Rai, , 
Deva Rai, and Ram Rai, the teachings of Buddhist add | 
Jain were denied or ignored, and the Brabmamcal worship 
of the gods was restored from the Kistna river to Cape'. 
Comorin. The story of these religious revolutions has yet 
to be dccyphered from withering palm-leaves and moulder- 
ing inscriptions ; but enough has been revealed to show that, 
amidst the jars and conflicts of rival creeds, sparks of 
divine truth have not been altogether wanting ; and the ^ay 
may yet dawn when Brahmans will confess that unthout,. 
goodness and purity of the heart the worship of the gods 
is of no avail, whilst Jains may learn that the true spirit of. 
holiness to which they aspire is the outcome of Deity alone. 



CHAPTER III. 


PORTTJGUESE EMPIRE; MALABAR. 

A.D. I4q8 to 16 2;. 

Im 1498, sixty-seven years before the battle of Talikot; 
ships from Portugal made their first appearance in th 
Indian seas, and anchored off the coast of Malabar. Th 
.whole Indian continent was in a state of unrest Afgha 
. chiefs were' invading the Punjab, and devastating Hindusta 
from the banks of the Indus to the mouths of the Gange: 
The Bahmani empire of the Dekhan was divided again: 
itself, and splitting into five kingdoms under five indeper 
dent Sultans. The empire of Vijayanagar, in the PeninsuU 
was distracted with revolts, treacheries, and assassination: 
which accompanied the transfer of the sovereignty from th 
family of the Mahdraja to the family of the minister. Bu 
the Portuguese knew nothing of these revolutions. The 
•saw only the coast of Malabar and the purple heights of th 
Western Ghdts. As far as they were concerned, the regioi 
beyond the mountains was an unknown world. 

The ■western coast, commonly called the coast of Malabai 
must always have been the first land in India which met th 
eyes of European discoverers. Pliny tells of the voyages 0 
Roman merchants from Egypt to Malabar, which occupiei 
seventy days. .The Roman ships were manned with archer 
to keep off the Malabar pirates. . In the fifteenth centur 
the pirates were equally troublesome, although few prc 
bably would have dared to encounter the cannon of th 
Portuguese.! 

’ Plinj' doe.s not call the ivcsteni coast by the name of Malabar ; be 
there is no question about its identity. He spe.iks of Bar.ice, th 
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to an emperWjjvho reigned at Calicut, and was known. as 
fHe Aampnn. ■ At times the)' may have paid tribute to the * 
Maharaja of yijayanagar; i but othenAse they maintained 
a political independence. 

Malabar has-ahvays been famous for pepper and spices. I 
The different Rajas held a monopoly of these commodities. 
They either supplied cargbes, or levied duties on all sales. The 
trade was in the hands of Arab Muhammadans who were 
called Moors, and had carried it on for centuries. They 
shipped Indian commodities ana Indian pilgrims to the Red 
Sea. The pilgrims were landed at Jedda, and proceeded 
through the desert to the holy places at Mecca and Medina, 
'i’he goods were landed at Suez, and carried on the backs of 
camels through Egypt to Alexandria, where they were again 
shipped by the merchants of Venice and Genoa, and 
conveyed to the different ports of the Mediterranean. 

The first' Portuguese fleet that reached India consisted I 
of three ships under the command of Vasco de Gama. “ 
The voyagers left Lisbon on the 8th of July, 1497, like an j 
army of martyrs. Every man went to confession and , 
received absolution. The monks of Our Lady of Beth- 
lehem walked to the ships in solemn procession, and offered 
up prayers for the success of the voyage. 

It is -needless to dwell on the perils and privations of the ^ 
expedition. The voyagers rounded the Cape of Good Hope, ° 
and steered boldly across the Indian Ocean towards the 
coast of Malabar. On the z8th of May, 1498, the fleet' 
anchored off Calicut, the residence of the Zamorin ; - and 
Vasco de Gama sent a message on shore, announcing his 
arrival as an ambassador from the King of Portugal, with ' 
a letter and presents for the Zamorin, 

The Portuguese ambassador was soon invited to an audi - 1 
ence. Vasco de Gama landed at Calicut with t^velve of his 5 
Oflicers. In the first instance the party were carried in palan- ,, 
quins to a pagoda, to be purified and perfumed. They were a 
received by four Malabar Brahmans, naked to the waist, who 

‘y. 

’ In this little empire of Malabar there are traces of a constitution. 
Each state is said to have sent a reprcsenlative to the court of the 
Zamorin at Calicut ; and their representatives formed a council, and 
catised much turmoil by their jealousies and rivalries. 

= Calicut is about 250 miles to the northward of Cape Comorin, and 
about 100 miles to the north of Cochin. 
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Portugal. _ This last proceeding awakened the suspicions 
of the nati%'es. They believed the .story of the !Moors that 
the Portuguese were pirates and slave-dealers. The alarm 
spread along the coast, and ships began to assemble at the 
neighbouring ports for the destruction of the strangers. 
"Vasco de Gama found that the countr}- was against him. 
He left Calicut with his ships, steered out in the Indian 
Ocean, and returned to Portugal by the way he came. 

The King of Portugal next sent a fleet of thirteen ships 
with the fishermen on board, under the command of Alvarez 
Cabral. More than half the ships foundered during the 
voyage, and only six anchored off Calicut. The fishermen 
were put on .shore, and left to tell their own story. The 
Zamorip became better disposed towards the Portuguese. 
He again made over a house at Calicut ; and a factor was 
placed . in the house uath goods and money under the 
protection of sixty chosen Portuguese. 

But the Moors were soon at their old tricks. The Portu- 
guese could not obtain a cargo ; and the few goods they 
were permitted to buy, were purchased at verj' advanced 
rates. All this while they saw that the Moors were pro- 
curing cargoes rrith the utmost ease, and loading their own 
ships very rapidly. The Portuguese admiral was so exas- 
perated that he boarded a Moorish vessel, and transferred 
the cargo to his own ship. 

This violent proceeding stirred up the Nairs. The cry 
went forth that the Portuguese were pirates. All the Nairs 
in Calicut gathered round the factoiy, and assailed the 
inmates with darts and javelins. The Portuguese fought 
for their lives, but were overwhelmed by numbers. At last 
a portion of the wall was broken down, and the Nairs 
rushed in. Forty Portuguese w'ere slaughtered on the 
spot ; the survivors escaped to the shore and swam to the 
ships. The factory was plundered by the Nairs, and Cabral 
was told that the Zamorin shared the plunder. The admiral 
was so angry that he burnt fifteen native ships that 
were lying in .the harbour, and cannonaded the city of 
Calicut for two days. 

The cannon worked a great change. It inspired the! 
Rajas round about with respect for the Portuguese, and 
hopes of revenge against the Zamorin. The Raja of 
Cochin, further south, had a special feud against the 
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jZamonn, and was anxious for the friendship of the Powel- 
ls® iful strangers. The Raja concluded a treaty with the Portu- 
■ guese, supplied them with cargoes, and permitted them to 
build a fort within his territon'. 

But nothing could allay the bitter opposition of the 
i^Ioors. Hostilities broke out between Christians and Mu- 
hammadans which might be described as war to the knife. 
Cruelties were perpetrated which are too horrible to con- 
template. One atrocity may serve as a type of the whole. 
A Muhammadan ship was captured by the Portuguese, 
whilst carrying two hundred and sixty Mecca pilgrims to 
the Red Sea. Twenty children were saved and baptized ; 
the remainder, to the number of two hundred and forty 
souls, were thrust into the hold without merq*, and the 
ship was scuttled and set on fire.* 

, -After some years the Sultan of Egypt raised a turmoil, 
of The Portuguese had absorbed the Indian trade, and diverted 
p" it from Egr’pt round the Cape of Good Hope. The,. 
Sultan was angry at the loss of transit duties in Egj’pt, 
and he was driven to fur}' by tlie atrocities of the Portuguese, 
the capture of Muhammadan ships and drowning of Mecca 
pilgrims. He sent letters to the Pope threatening to destroy 
all the holy places in Palestine unless the Portuguese aban- 
doned the eastern seas. After great preparations he sent a 
fleet down the Red Sea ; but it was defeated fay the Portuguese 
off Guzerat, and the shipping was plundered and destroyed. 

The real founder of the Portuguese empire in the east 
was .Alfonso de Albuquerque, the Viceroy of the Portuguese 
possessions in India from 1509 to 1515. He selected the 
island of Goa, nearly half way down the western coast of 
India, between Konkan and Kanara,^tobe the metropolis of 
the Portuguese empire, and the emporium of eastern trade. 
This island had been originally a nest of pirates, but had 
been captured and cleared by a Muhammadan Sultan of the 
Dekhan. Albuquerque seized and conquered the island, 
and founded the city of Goa, which was destined to become 
the Venice of the east. In like manner he founded the city 
of Malacca on the Malay peninsula opposite the island of 
Sumatra. Albuquerque died at the bar of Goa in December 

* This ston% and many other tales of horror, are told by the Portu- 
guese historian, F.aria y Sousa, who was Secretary for India to the 
King of Sprun and Portugal. 
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1 519, at the age of sixty-three, just as he was about to return 
to his native .land, ' 

jMeanwhile the policj’’ pursued by the Portuguese at Cochin ■ 
was repeated by the Viceroy of Goa. Permission was 1 
obtained to build forts at various points along the coast ; i 
and when a fort was defended by cannon, and manned by * 
Europeans, it was impregnable to Asiatics. A Raja or a ■ 
Sultan might repent of his alliance with, the strangers, and < 
try to turn them out of the fort, but the task was beyond his 1 
power. In this manner the Portuguese built one fort at i 
Diu in an island off the southern coast of Guzerat; another] 
at Bassein in Konkan to the north of Bombay ; " others ( 
at Chaul and Dabul in Konkan to the south of Bombay ; 
others at Onore and Mangalore in Kanara ; whilst another, 
as already seen, was built at Cochin, in Malabar. Churches 
and . houses were built within these forts ; priests were ap- 
pointed, and monasteries were often endowed ; and Roman 
Catholic Christianity began to make a stir in Western India. 

. In 1538 the Viceroy of Goa proposed to open up a trade i 
ivith Bengal, and sent a Portuguese mission to Chittagong. ; 
At that time the Sultan of Bengal was an Arab in mortal ' 
fear of his life; and he ordered the strangers to be sent as 
prisoners to Gour. The orders were obeyed, and the Portu- 
guese would probably have been murdered ; but the Sultan 
was slain by an Afghan, and the prisoners were released and 
permitted to return to Goa. 

According to the Portuguese historian, the government at ; 
Bengal was at this period of the worst possible kind. A j 
series of low-bom adventurers, favourites or slaves, arose in ’ 
turn, murdered the reigning Sultan, and obtained the king- ' 
dom. Sultan after Sultan cut his way to the throne by 
treacher)' and assassination, and after a brief reign of self- 
indulgence and terror, was slaughtered in his turn. The 
new comer might be an Arab, or an Afghan, or even a black 
Abyssinian slave ; but the people of Bengal were too timid 
and effeminate to throw off the yoke, or even to interfere. 
If the intruder held the throne for three days, the popula- 
tion accepted him as their sovereign. 

The Portugese ultimately built a fort at Bombay, but it 
a weak affair ; and Bombay played no part in history until it was ceded 
by Spain to the Engli.dj in 166J, as the dowry of the Infanta who 
married Charles the Second. 
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About this time the Sultan of Turkey once again played a 
5 ° part in the aliairs of India; ‘ The Sultan of Guzerat sent 
f messengers to implore the Porte to help him to drive the 
Portuguese out of Dim The Porte sent aii armament from 
Eg}-pt,^ to capture Diu, but the expedition proved a failure. 
No jluhammadan prince -k-ouM join the Turks except the 
Sultan of Guzerat, and be was soon tired of his new allies. 
The Porroguese garrison at Diu fought v,-ith the utmost bravery 
and repelled ei'ery assault- At last the ]Muhammadan forces 
united in a general charge, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter. But the Portuguese vrere nearly stan-ed out, and 
suffered the most horrible priradons. They were on the 
point of surrendering, v,’hen the Turkish fleet sailed av.-av 
and was never seen again in the eastern seas. The Sultan 
of Guzerat had got rid of his Turkish allies, by telling them 
that a great fleet was coming out from Portugal and would 
destroy them alL 

of The news of the repulse of the Great Turk was hailed 
- by the Portuguese nation with enthusiastic joy. The com- 
mandant of Diu returned to Lisbon, and was received with 
acclamation. AU the nobles thronged to the Tagus to wel- 
come him. All the foreign ambassadors strove to do him 
honour. The French ambassador ordered a painting to be 
made of the brave man who had defeated the Great Turk in 
the Indian seas. 

!- In J545 there was another war about Diu. The Portu- 
guese kriceroy relieved the fort in person, and on his return 
to Goa was received with the honours of a Roman triumpL 
His head was croivned with laurel, and he was accompanied 
through the streets of Goa by a procession of prisoners and 
captured guns and arms. Salutes were fired, bands of 
music were plaHng, the houses were adorned with silks, and 
fair women threw flowers and perfumes from the verandahs. 
"When the Queen of Ponugal heard the storv- she declared 
that the Viceroy had conquered like a Cluistian and 
triumphed like a pagan. 

hs A picture of Goa daring the latter half of the sixteenth 
' century, is furnished by a Dutch traveller named Linschoten. 
Goa was situated on the northern side of the island, faring 
an arm of the sea. The shore was covered with .counti}'- 

1 The Saliaa of Turkey conqcered Egypt in 1517. 
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houses and gardens, and adorned with -forts and churches. 
The Viceroy’s palace was built over the city gate. It was h 
a splendid building, and portraits of ' every Viceroy of 
India were hung in the Council-hall. Passing through the 
gateway, the visitor entered a fine broad street, half a 
mile long, leading from the palace to a church. In front 
of this church was the Exchange. 

Every morning, except Sundays and Saints days, the T 
Exchange at Goa was the great centre of attraction. It E 
began .at sunrise, and was generally over by nine o'clock. 

It resembled the old Fairs of Europe, except that gentlemen 
of noble birth bought and speculated like common dealers. 

It was a kind of auction at which goods were sold at public 
outcry by men specially appointed. Some criers ran about, 
hung with costly chains, jewels, pearls, rings, and precious 
stones, which were thus offered for sale. Others disposed 
of bales of damasks, velvets, silks, satins, spices, drugs, 
pepper, and porcelain. Others sold the goods of deceased 
persons ; for according to the law of Goa, whenever a man 
died, from the Viceroy downwards, his goo'ds u ere sold at 
the Exchange for the benefit of his heirs. Slaves were also 
sold, male and female. Men were bought to serve as 
menial servants ; others to be hired out to different masters. 
Women slaves were taught to make sweetmeats and con- 
fections, or to embroider pocket-handkerchiefs; and the 
youngest and fairest were sent into the streets to offer such 
commodities for sale. 

The social life at Goa was not healthy. The city was S 
often overrun by Portuguese adventurers, who came out to 
India under the name of soldiers, and affected to be nobles 
and gentlemen. These men were often required to garrison 
forts, or to serve as soldiers on board the ships in different 
expeditions ; but when not on sendee their presence was an 
intolerable evil. They were often redttced to poverty, living 
ten or twelve in one house, with perhaps only one or two 
suits of silk clothes amongst them, which they wore in 
turns. • At the same time they were so touchy as regards ' 
etiquette, the return of salutations, and other points of 
honour, that they often filled the city with brawls and blood- 
shed. Their dissolute lives led to other disorders. Portu- 
guese householders shut up their wives and daughters in 
Oriental seclusion ; but this only aggravated the evil. The 
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ladies became demoralised br their female slaves, and often 
intrigued vrita the soldiers, causing more jealousies and 
bloodshed, as well as poisonings, assassinations, and other 
secret crimes. 

hleanwhile there was no lack of wealth at Goa. Trade 
was the main business of the city : and the arrival and 
departure of ships in the river added to the excitement of 
the daiiv exchange. Ventures on board ships were exposed 
to the risks of capture or wreck, but the profits of a success- 
ful voyage were often three or four hundred per cent. 
Again, profits from thirty to forty- per cent, were .often to 
be made by money-changing alone, without any risk what- 
ever. Every September, Portuguese ships arrived at Goa, 
and sought to exchange their reals for Persian money for 
the purchase of pepper and spices at Cochin. Every April 
the ships went to China, and were glad to give Persian 
money for reals,' which were required for the purchase of 
silks and porcelain. 

During the sixteenth century the Portuguese monopolised 
the whole trade between Europe and the east ; and a large 
share of the accumulated wealth was spent in Goa. The 
Mceroy retomed to Portugal every liiree years with a 
splendid forrone; lea'vmg a successor to amass riches m 
like manner. The commandants of forts, and a few dis- 
appointed soldiers, may in like manner have returned to 
their native country after a term of years. But gentlemen 
traders married and settled in Goa, and adopted it as their 
home. They built country-houses with secluded gardens. 
They made splendid shows of gold and silver plate. They 
adorned their wives and daughters with rings, chains, 
bracelets, and jewels of every description. They endowed 
churches, monasteries, college, and schoob. ^(Ibsionaries 
from Goa, chiefly Jesuits, were sent out to convert, not only 
the natives of the surrounding country, bat the people of 
remote regions, such as those of China and Japan. 

f The Viceroy and Coundl were at the supreme head of 
aSaixs.i There were also Secretariats, a Court of Chancery, 
and other public oScers. A large ecclesiastical authoritj" 
was exercbed by the Archbishop and his Secretaries. There 
was an I nquisitig n with authority superior to that of the 
Archbishop ; ^ and religious ouenders were arrested, im- 
prisoned, condeumed, tortured or executed, by thb tribunal, 
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without any control whatever, beyond what might be 
involved in its correspondence with Rome. No Hindu ^ 
rite was permitted within the island of Goa. No Muham- 
madan was allowed to perform his devotions in public, or 
to call believers to prayers. But otherwise the Inquisition 
rarely interfered with Hindu or ISIuhammadan, and generally 
confined its attention to Portuguese and native converts. 
If once 'a native, Hindu or Muhammadan, embraced 
Christianity, he was a slave to the Inquisition, and was 
punished for acts of apostacy as if he had committed the • 
gravest crimes. 

Between the years 1623 and 1625, a Roraati Catholic h 
gentleman, named Pietro della Valle, visited Goa. He hasM 
left graphic descriptions of the country, when the fortunes ^ 
of Goa were on the turn. The surroundings were still as ' 
imposing as ever. As Della Valle entered the arm of the sea, 
known as the river of Goa, he saw a beautiful city stretched 
out on his right hand. The churches were the finest build- 
ings in Goa, Many belonged to religious orders, such as 
the Augustines, Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and 
Jesuits, Already, howem, there were loo many priests in 
Goa, and half the number would have sufficed for a much 
larger city. 

The native inhabitants formed the bulk of the population. ] 
They were a black generation, mostly slaves. The Portu- 1 
guese were.few in number, and had lost their wealth through _ 
the invasions of the Dutch and English. But they were very j 
proud, and made what show they could, for all wished to be 
accounted gentlemen and soldiers. 

The religious processions at Goa were very' remarkable. 1 
Della Valle saw a procession of the Holy Sacrament made ' 
by the whole clergy, with a greater show of green boughs ] 
than clothes. Mysteries were represented by persons in ' 
disguise, accompanied by fictitious animals, dances, and 
masquerades. Della Valle remarked that in Italy such 
scenes would be confined to villages, and would not have 
been witnessed in great cities. 

Subsequently tlie order of Carmelites celebrated the i 
canonisation of Saint Teresa. Two boys, clad as couriers, | 
announced the canonisation to the Viceroy of Goa in appro- • 
priate verses, and then proclaimed it with the sound of a 
trumpet through the streets of Goa, At night there were 
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displays of fireworks throughout the city'j and all the 
Portuguese gentlemen of note paraded the city in various 
disguises, after the manner of a masquerade. ' ' - 

At the feast of John the Baptist/the viceroy and other 
Portuguese gentlemen rode through the streets in masque- 
rading habits, bat without masks. 'They next attended ilass, 
and then went to the large street of St. Paul. Mahy com- 
panies of Kanarese Christian soldiers went through their 
exercises in this street, marching past -with ensigns, drums, 
and arms, and then leaping and plapng along the street 
with drawn sv.’ords. _ 

- Shortly afterwards the canonisation of Ignatius and Xavier 
was celebrated by the Jesuits of the college of St. PauL 
All the collegians came forth in a great cayalcadej di-.-ided 
into three squadrons, under three banners. One squadron 
represented Europe, the second Asia, and the third Africa. 
The men of each squadron were dressed in the costumes 
of the nations of their respective continents. Before the 
caralcade went a chariot of clouds, with Fame on the top, 
who sounded her trumpet to the accompaniment of other 
music, and proclaimed the canonisation of the two saints. 
Two other chariots followed; one represented Faith, or the 
Church; the other was a Mount Parnassus, carr.-ing Apollo 
and the hluses as representatives of the sciences taught in 
the college. Five great pyramids, covered with pictures, 
were also drawn along the streets on wheels by men on 
foot The first was painted with all the marU'rs of the 
order of the Jesuits. The second was painted with d(x:tOT3 
and authors belonging to the same order. The third 
was painted with figures of every nation to whom tlie 
Jesuits had sent missions, and thus represented the various 
languages in which the Jesuits preached and taught 
The fourth pyramid was painted with de\ices showing the 
pro'i'inces of the said religion. The fifth displayed all 
the miiades which had been performed by the two saints, 
Ignatius and Xa%'ier. These pjnamids were drawn through 
the principal streets, and then placed as monuments in 
■ difierent parts of the city. • 

There was no city in die world where there were so 
many religious processions as in Goa. Della Talle remarked 
that such shows were right and proper when kept within 
bounds, but in Goa they vreie much too frequent. The 
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cro«'ds of monks , and ecclesiastics were burdensome to 
the state and prejudicial to the military. Goa was a city * 
bordering on enemies ; the metropolis of a kingdom l)ing 
in the midst of barbarians. Under such circumstances 
the utmost attention should have been given to fleets and 
armies: 

Della Valle accompanied a Portuguese ambassador on a \ 
mission to the so-called king of Kanara, named Venk-tapa d 
Naik. Sixty years had passed away, since the battle of Tali- 
kota wasfoughtin 1565. Thepredecessorsof Yenk-tapahad 
been Naiks or governors of the province of Kanara under 
the old Mahdrajas of Vija)’anagar j and Venk-tapa still re- 
tained the name of Naik, although he ruled Kanara as an 
independent Raja, and added to his dominions by the 
conquest of less powerful neighbours. y 

There had been some difficulty between the Viceroy ofT 
Goa and Venk-tapa Naik, which the embassy was intended!'^ 
to clear up. The Naik had been dranm into hostilities with j 
the Portuguese, but was anxious for peace. His countrj'g 
produced much pepper, and the Portuguese were accustomed 
to buy it, but they had not come for the pepper of the 
current year, and they had not paid for the pepper of the 
previous year. The Portuguese were equally anxious to 
):eep on good terms with the Naik, for their cash was low, 
and they were afraid lest the Naik should sell his pepper 
to the English or Dutch. 

The capital of Venk-tapa Naik was at Ikkeri, a city in the V 
interior, about fifty miles from Onore. The journey might b 
have been made by land, but the Sultan of Bijdpur was in 
possession of the intervening territory', and his officers were 
not always courteous towards the Portuguese. Accordingly 
it was determined to go by sea to the Portuguese port at 
Onore, ^ and then to proceed by land to the city of Ikkeri. 

Onore was type of a Portuguese seltlemenL A few C 
of the Portuguese dwelt outside the fort, where there was a 
native bazar. But the commandant and all the married * 
Portuguese dwelt inside the fort, which was laid out in streets 
of houses with wells and gardens. There was also a piazza 
within the fort, which would contain all the inhabitants in 
the event of a siege. 


* O.aore appears in modem maps under the name of Honahwar. 
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The kingdom of Kanara was in like manner a type of a 
Hindu Raj in Southern India, ■ In the journey to Ikkeri 
Delia Valle climbed the GhixJ- The mountain in that place 
was not so high as the Apennines, and the ascent was easier, 
but the woods were more dense. On the top of the moun- 
tain was a fortress belonging to Venk-tapa Naik, and a 
temple to the god Hanuman, the famous monke)’ who helped 
Rama. 

The citj'- of Ikkeri was surroimded by tliree lines of de- 
fences. The two outer ones were mere fences of bamboo, 
intended to keep out horse and foot. The third enclo- 
sure was. a wall, but weak and inconsiderable. The houses 
were scattered and ill-built, especially outside the wall, where 
they were diversified with groves of trees and ponds of 
water. 

After a day or two’s delay, the Portuguese ambassador 
obtained an audience with Yenk-tapa Naik. The pany rode 
to the palace in procession, accompanied n-ith drums and 
music. The palace stood in a large fortress, environed uith 
a ditch and some badly built bastions. Yenk-tapa Naik 
received the Portuguese ambassador and party in a small 
court He was seated on a raised pavement at the upper 
end of the court, under a wooden canopy covered with gild-' 
ing. Several courtiers stood at his right hand, and one of 
them fanned him to drive away the dies. He chewed betel 
leaves throughout the audience. He asked the ambassador 
why the Portuguese ships were so late this year. The am- 
bassador replied in a long rhodomontade. A Portuguese 
fleet was coming to India with a great army. The King of 
Spain and Portugal bad formed an alliance with England. 
Prince Charles of England was on a- Hsit to the court of 
Madrid. To this he added other bits of news which could 
have but little interest for the Hindu prince, and were only 
intended to glorifj' the Portuguese. 

Della Valle saw other sights at Ikkeri which are common 
to Hindu cities in the south. There were companies of 
young girls in figured silks and linen jackets, with diadems 
of white and yellow flowers, who danced in circles witii 
painted sticks in their hands, and sang songs in honour of 

^ The reins of Ikkeri are still to he seen in Western Mysore, about 
eighteen miles to the north of Bednore, The Kaj of Kanara appears 
to have occupied a considerable area in Western Mysore. 
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their goddess. There were wooden beams set up with ropss 
and hooks on which devotees were accustomed to swing ■ 
themselves at certain festivals. There were large chariots 
in which, on certain days, the gods were carried in grand 
processions. There were Indian friars smeared with 
ashes, known as Jangamas, who led the lives of mendicants, 
and were worshipped as holy men. 

One night Della Valle met a procession which is no longer ] 
to be seen in India. A woman had lost her husband and < 
vras bent on burning herself. She rode on horseback wnth '' 
open face, holding a looking-glass in one hand and a lemon 
in the other. She went along singing and chanting her 
farewell to the world with such passionate language as moved 
all who heard her. She was followed by many men and 
women, and sorrie carried an umbrella or canopy over her to 
do her honour. Drums were sounded before her, and she 
never ceased to accompany the noise ■with her sad songs. 
Della Valle was told thatshe woiild ride in procession through 
the streets for a certain number of days, and tljen go out of 
the city and be burned with great solemnities. 

■ At Ikkeri Della Valle was a close observer of Hindu 
worship. There were several temples in the city, but the 
greatest of all. was dedicated to the god Aghoresvara.* The 
idol was in the form of a man with one head and sixteen 
arms. 

One evening tapers were lit in all the temples in Ikkeri. : 
A great noise was made with drums and pipes, whilst priests ' 
began to dance before the gates of the temples. Della 
Valle went off to the temple of Aghoresvara. The people 
were called together by the sound of trumpets. The priests 
formed a procession, carrying two idols in a palanquin decked 
with flowers and ornaments. The procession was accom- 
panied by music, torches, lances, streamers, and umbrellas. 
There was a long train of dancing-girls' two by two, decked 
in gold and jewels. There were other women, marching on 
either side of the palanquin, carrying little staves with long 
white horse-tails with which they fanned away the flies from 
the idols. Many priests accompanied the idols. In this 

’ The ruins of this temple are still to be .'een. The god was a form 
of Esvara or Siva ; also known as Mahadeva, or the “ great god.” 
The idi 1 was a representative of the Supreme Being. See aK/v, pages 
63 and 65. 
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